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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



Three methods are used to indicate the pronunciation of the 
words forming the headings of the separate articles : 

(1) By dividing the word into syllables, and indicating the 
syllable or syllables to be accented. This method is followed where 
the pronunciation is entirely obvious. Where accent marks are 
omitted, the omission indicates that all syllables are given sub- 
stantially the same value. 

(2) Where the pronunciation differs from the spelling, the 
word is re-spelled phonetically, in addition to the accentuation. 

(3) Where the sound values of the vowels are not sufficiently 
indicated merely by an attempt at phonetic spelling, the following 
system of diacritical marks is additionally employed to approximate 
the proper sounds as closely as may be done : 



fl, as in fate, or in bore. 

ft, aa in alma, Fr. dme, Ger. Bahn=& 

of Indian names. 
4, the same sound short or medium, aa 

in Fr. bal, Ger. Mann, 
a, aa in fat 
ft, aa in falL 
«, obscure, as in rural, similar to «* in 

but, ^ in her: common in Indian 

names. 
^ aa in me=t in machine, 
e, aa in met. 
«. aa in her. 

If aa in pine, or as et in Ger. Metn. 
i« aa in mn, also used for the short 

sound corresponding to 6, as in 

French and Italian words. 



eu, a Ions sound as in Fr. jetfne, =? 
Ger. long 6, aa in Sdhne, Gdthe 
(Goethe). 

eu, correspondin|r sound short or medi- 
um, as in Fr. pew = Ger. 6 short. 

6, as in note, moan. 

o^ aa in not, frog — that is, short or 
medium. 

0, as in move, two. 

H, as in tube. 

u, as in tsb : similar to ^ and also to a. 

U, as in bull. 

d, as in Sc abNne=Fr. 4 as tn d4, 
Ger. U long as in grtin, Bdhne. 

a, the corresponding short or medium 
sound, aa in Fr. bst, Ger. MflUer. 

oi, as in oiL 

ou, as in posnd ; or aa a» in Ger. Ha«s. 



. The consonanto, b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, and z, when 
printed m Roman tjrpe, are always given their common English 
values in the transliteration of foreign words. The letter c is indi- 
cated by s or k, as the case may be. For the remaining consonant 
sounds the following symbols are employed : 



ch is always as in rich, 
< nearbr as th in thia = Sp. d In 
Madrid, etc. 

/ia always hard, as in go. 
represent! the guttural in Scotch 
looA, Ger. nac*, also other simllai 
gutturals. 
9t Fr. nasal n as in boa. 
r represents both English r, and r in 
foreign words, in which it is gen- 



erally much more strongly trilled. 
s, always as in sa 
th, as <A in i^in. 
ih, as th in Mis. 
w always consonantal, as in we. 
X = ks, which are used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Tit, 

Uffne would be re-written l*ny). 
sh, as f in pleasure = Fr. i. 
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VOLUME IV 



Dnri/k Orrlikr ^^ architecture, is the 
i/OnCUraer, ^^^^^^ strongest and 

simplest o f t h e 
three Grecian or- 
ders, and the one 
that is best repre- 
sented among the 
remains of ancient 
Greek architecture. 
The Doric cohimn 
is distinguished by 
its want of a base 
(in the more an- 
cient examples, at 
least), by the small 
number of its flut- 
ings, and by its 
massive p r o p o r- 
tions, the true Gre- 
cian Doric having 
the height of its 
pillars six times 
that of the diam- 
eter. The capital 
was small and sim- 
ple, and the archi- 
trave, frieze and 
cornice were rather 
plain and massive. 
Doris (dor'is), anciently a small and 
mountainous region of Northern 
Greece, at one time the abode of the 
Dorians (q.v.). 

lions* See Sea-lemon, 

TlnrTriiicF (dork'ing), a town of Sur- 
UQTKlJlg ^gy^ England, on the Mole, 

26 miles s. 8. w. of London. The Battle 
of Dorking, an imaginative novel by Sir 
George Chesney somewhat forecasting the 
Great war of 1914-18, was written in 
1871. Pop. 7850. 

Dormant State ^^h**'™ ^-V * • * ^t^^? 

«#^vA.au<*Mv MVMvv Q^ torpidity in which 
certain animals pass a portion of the 
year. • In cold and temperate climates 
this period of long sleep takes place dur- 
ing the winter months, and is properly 
called hihemaiion. It oommenres when 
the food of the animal begins to got 
scarce, continues for a longer or shortor 
period, and is deeper or lighter acvordini; 
to the habits and constitution of the ani- 
mal. Bats, bears, some animals of the 




Gieoi«n Doric Order. 



rodent order, snch as the porcupine, the 
dormouse, some squirrels, etc.. all the 
animals belonnng to the classes of 
Amphibia and Reptilia, such as tortoises, 
lizanls, snakes, frogs, etc., and many 
species of molluscs and insects, hibernate 
more or less completely, retiring to suit- 
able places of concealment — the bat to 
dark caves, the hedgehog to fern-brakes, 
snakes to holes in trees, etc. During 
hibeiTiation there is a great decrease of 
heat in the bodies of the animals, the 
temperature sometimes sinking to 40^ or 
even 20** Fahr., or in general to a point 
a little above that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. The respiration as well as 
the pulsation of the heart is exceedingly 
slow, and the irritability of the animal 
often so low that in some cases it can be 
awakened only by strong electric shocks. 
With frogs and amphibious reptiles the 
dormant state is very common, and if the 
temperature is kept low by artificial 
means they may remain dormant for 
years. The term (estivation has been used 
to describe a similar condition into which 
certain animals, such as serpents and 
crocodiles, in tropical countries pass dur- 
ing the hottest months of the year. 

Dormer Windows <,^°S'-- >. , «« 

ed in the inclined plane of a sloping roof, 
on a frame rising vertically above the 
rafters. They are named dormer windows 
because they are found chiefly in attic 
bedrooms (Fr. dormir, to sleep). 
Dormouse (dor'mous; Myoxns), a 

genus of mammiferous 
quadrupeds, of the order Rodcntia. These 
little animals, which appear to be inter- 
mediate between the squirrels and the 
mice, inhabit temperate and warm conn- 
tries, and subsist entirely on vegetable 
food. Their pace is a kind of leap, but 
they have not the activity of squirrels. 
The best-known species is the Muscardi- 
nus avellanariuSf or hazel mouse ; a larger 
species is the Afponus glis, or fat dor- 
mouse. The dormice pass the winter in 
a lethargic or torpid state, reviving only 
for a short time on a warm sunny day, 
when they take a little of their hoarded 
stores and then relapse into the dormant 
state. 






Domocli Dortmund 

Dornoch (dor'noA), a seaport and par- fouDd, but the quarries yield the well- 
" iiamentary and royal bursh known Portland stone. Fipe-clay, plai- 
of Scotland, county of Sutherland, at the tic clay and potter's day also abound, 
entrance of the Dornoch Firth, the seat The principal manufactures are those 
of the extinct bishopric of Caithness. It of flax, canvas, duck, silk and woolens, 
is one of the Wick district of parliamen- The fish frequenting the coast are of vari- 
tary burghs. Pop. 624. — The Dornoch ous kinds, but the mackerel is the most 
FiBTH runs inland for about 16 miles abundant Near the mouth of Poole har- 
between Ross-shire and Sutherlandshire. bor is a prolific oyster bank. Dorchester 
TlArACFAliiia'h (da-ra-ga-bOsh'), a town is the county town. Other towns are 
uuru^UUUBU Qf Russia, in the gov- BridporV Poole and Weymouth. Pop. 
emment of and 55 miles E. K. E. of Smo- (1911) 223,274. 

I'^TOhot^^^'^^oVh-^'io^^ Bo«- Dorset, EABi^ OF. See SackviUe. 

^ ^* mania in N. W. Moldavia, 'DArfiitikTiiii (dor-st6'ni-a), a genus of . 
near the Austrian frontier. Pop. 12,701. -^vi» tenia pjantg, nat. order Urtica- i 
Domftt (dor'pat), a town of Ejsthonia, cese or nettles, found in tropical America. 
" on the Embach, 135 miles N. They have their naked flowers buried in 
E. of Riga. It is famous for its univer- a flat, fleshy, somewhat concave recep- 
sity (founded in 1632), which before the tacle. D. Coniray^va and other species 
World war served all the Baltic provinces have a stimulant and tonic rhizome, 
and was reopened in December, 1919. as which is used medicinally under the name 
an Esthonian university. It has other of contrayerva (which see), 
educational institutions and is a place of T)ort ^^ Dordrecht (dort, dor'drekt), 
considerable trade. It was once a member ' a town of Holland, province of 
of the Hanseatic League. It passed to South Holland^ 14 miles s. E. of Rotter- 
the Russians in 1708, becoming part of dam, on the Merwede, an arm or part of 
independent ESsthonia ih 1918. Pop. 60,000. the Maas, and on an island separated 
'nArrfltiPAfn-n a residential borough from the mainland by an inundation in 
l/orraiK/eiiOUy of Luzeme Co., Ponn- 1421. It is an old town with a fine 
sylvania, on the Susqiiehanna, opposite Gothic church (Groote Kerk, 'Great 
Wilkes-Barre. Pop. (1920) 6334. Church*), a good town house, museum, 
D'OrSRV (<^oi^'s^)« Alfred, Count, a etc. It was formerly of more importance 
jj vrioajr dilettante artist and man of than now, but it still carries on an ex- 
fashion, bom at Paris in 1798; died in tensive trade, being not only near the 
1852. When a young man he visited sea, but by the Rhine, the Maas and 
England, and became acquainted with other water communications, connected 
Byron and other literary and fashionable with an immense extent of inland terri- 
celebrities. He married a daughter of tory. Pop. (1910) 47,304. 
the Earl of Blessington, but after the T)Art ^^^^^ of, an assembly of Prof- 
earl's death a separation took place, and ' estant divines convoked at Dort 
D'Orsay became an inmate of Gore House, in 1G18-19. Besides the Dutch and 
which the Countess of Blessington had Walloon divines, it included representa- 
made tiie center of a famous literary tives from England, Scotland, Switzer- 
coterie. A zealous Bonapartist, he fol- land and part of Germany, in all about 
lowed Prince Louis Napoleon to Paris 62 native and 24 foreign deputies. The 
in 1849, and enjoyed his favor till his synod was convoked principally for the 
death. sake of crushing the Arminian party, 
TlnrflA (Morrhua Oallariug)^ a fish of and extreme measures were taken to 
JJV19V the cod genus, called also Baltic prevent that party being represented in 
cod. the assembly or having a free voice there. 
llArflpf (dor'set) , Dorsetshire, a marl- The result was the condemnation of the 
a/Uxdcu ^ijjjg county in the south of Arminians and the dogmatic establlsh- 
Kngland, having on the south the English ment of Calvinism in the Reformed 
Channel ; area, 988 sq. miles. The gen- church. The synod also set on foot the 
eral surface of the county is undulating; Dutch translation of the Bible known as 
its principal elevations being chalk hills the Dort Bible. 

known as the North and South Downs, DArtmillld (^ort'mOnt), a city of 
upon which immense flocks of sheep are ^ Prussia, province of West- 
pastured. On the south on the borders phalia, situated on the Emscher, 47 miles 
of Hampshire and along part of the sea- N. N. e. of Cologne. It has rapidly in- 
coast, is a heathy common. A ereat creased in recent years, its prosperity 

gart of the county is in grass, and dairy being due to its becoming the center of 

usbandry is extensivelv carried on. several important railway systems, to 

Neither coal nor ores of any kind are the opening of extensive coal mines in 




Dory Double Entry 

the ridnity, and to the active manufac- of Siberia, from which he returned in 
tures of iron, steel, machinery, railway 1856 to resume his literary activity. His 
plant, etc. There are also a number of first novel, Poor People, came out in 
breweries, potteries, tobacco factories, 1840. Among his works that have ap- 
chemical works, etc. It was once a free peared in English are Crime and Punish- 
imperial Uanseatic town, and the seat ment. Injury and Innult, The Friend of 
^. uue chier cribunal of the Vehme. Pop. ihe family, The UndertDorld, etc. 
'^QIO) 2l4l>o6. Dothan (Jo'than), a city, county seat 

DorV (d^'ri)» ^^ John Dory {Zeua vw*ac*4i. of HouBton Co., Alabama, 119 
» faher), a fish belonging to the miles s. E. of Montgomery. It has cotton 
mackerel family, celebrated for the deli- compresses, oil mills, fertilizi>r factories, 

cacy of its foundries, etc. Pop. (1920) 10,034. 
flesh. It sel- DotlS (^^'tis), or Totis, a market 
d o m exceeds town of Hungary, county Ko- 

18 inches in morn, 37 miles w. N. w. of Budapest. It 
length, and is has a castk of the Esterhazy family, and 
yellowish manufactures of woolens and stoneware, 
green in color etc. Pop. 7220. 

with a black- Dottcrel (^^'^'^'^^^ * Charadriu9 mori- 
ish spot on vi»v^ ^a neVut), a species of plover 
each side, which breeds in the north of Europe, and 
which, accord- returns to the south for the winter. In 
ing to an old Scotland it appears in April and leaves 
Dofy (Ztui/aber). supersti- in August, the young being hatched in 

tion, is the mark of St Peter's forefin- July. It is found all over Europe and 
ger and thumb. The dory is found on Northern Asia. Several species of the 
the Atlantic shores of Europe and in the genus are represented in the United 
Mediterranean. The name John Dory is States, including the golden plover, the 
supposed to be derived from the French kill-deer and piping plover. 
faune dori, golden yellow. Doilftl (^^^)» ^^ Douay, a town of 

"nnaifhpflTia ( do-si th'e-anz), an ancient *'*'*"** France, department Nord, on 
x/UBibUCiiiiD g^^j among the Samari- the Scarpe, 18 miles south of Lille. It 
tans, so called from their founder is one of the oldest towns in France, of 
Dositheus, who was a contemporary and which it became part by the Treaty of 
associate of Simon Magus, and lived in Utrecht. It is strongly fortified, has 
the first century of the Christian era. a fine town house, several handsome 
They rejected the authority of the churches, an academy of arts and law, a 
prophets, believed in the divine inspira- lyceum, museum and public library, 
tion of their founder, and had many Benedictine college, hospital, etc.; a 
superstitious practices. ^ cannon foundry, linen manufactories, 

DoftSO Dosai (^^^'so do'se), an Italian machine- works, tanneries, etc. There was 
"^ , ^ . PjJ^ter of the Ferrara here for a long time, a college for British 
school born m 1479; died in 1542. He Roman Cattiolic priests, the mohi 
was much honored by Duke Alfonso of brated of its kind. Pop. (1011) 30/^ 
Ferrara, and immortalized by Ariosto -^ • Tfc*i.i tho TSnirli«}i trnnaiofinn 
(who>e portrait he ex^uted in a mast- Douai BlWc, *f%f°'^'^'^bSt isH 
erly manner) m his Orlando, Modena „^^„„ tt^^KcI, oT^^ob;««» i7.^,»o» r««fh« 
and Ferrara possess most of his works, f.^^"**^ ^'^^^^^'.T^ '°5; ^^'^^'' ^""^""a 
Doftt (d^st): Mohammed Khan, born 1^9?: !?^ ^''Tl'' n ^f ^'^Ti^ connected 
-"®** about 1790, a successful usurp- ^/th the English College at Don a i. Th(. 
9T who obtained possession of the throne New Testament was P"bhshed m 1582 
of Afghanistan after the flight of Mah- at Rheims, the Old m 1609-10 at Douai. 
mud Shah in 1818. He ruled with very the translation being based on the Vul- 
great ability, and although driven from gate. Various revisions have since 
his throne by a British army was ulti- materially altered it. 
mately restored, and later became a DoiiameneZ ^4":?''"°*"'**^.' ? seaport 
steady supporter of British power in the *'^"-«'**»^ « of France. Finistfere, on 
East See Afghanistan, a beautiful bay d. thf ssme rame, 13 

"nnafniP'flPalrTr (dos-to-yefski). Fed- miles northwest of Quimper. \c de- 
xruDbVJ.cij.Dikjr jjQjj MiCHAiLOViTCH, a pends chiefly on the sardine fishery, 
Kussian novelist, bom in 1818; died in Pop. (1906) 13,472. 

1881. After serving as an officer of en- T)oilble BaSS y"^^>- See Contra- 
sineers he devoted himself to literature, hasso. 

but becoming connected with communis- Double Entry. See Bookkeeping. 
tic schemeb he was banished to the mines ^ 



Double Flowering Douglas 

Tln-nhlA PlnvrArintr '» the develop- garment reeeired itu name from being 
IWUDie Xioweciug, ^,j^j_ ^n^^ j,y originally lined or wadded for defense. 



coltivalioQ of the stamens and pistils of llnTihlet *° lapldar; work, a. ... 
flowers into petalB, by which the beauty ■»"'""*'•''( te'it stone composed of two 
of the Bower is enbaDced and its re- pieces ot (crystal, with a color i>etween 
productive powers sacriRed. them, so that they have the same appear- 
DOUble Insurance, Jl^f^ ^f^ur^ces T"* "' " ""^ '"'"''^ substance of the 
opon the *ame goc " 
- ■- 'wful 



crystal were colored. 



„„.,„^„ it is lawful (or a shipper t_ ._ — 

sure hla goods twice, but only to give an other so that a space is left between the 

additional security in tbe event of the two. It is used in domes or vaulted roofs 

failure of the first underwriters. In tbe when tbe eiternal and internal arrange- 

event of a loss it is ultimately divided ments require vaults differing in size or 

amoQe tbe underwriters In the ratio of shape, the outer and upper vault being 

the risks they have taken. made to harmonize with tbe eiterior of 

Double Standard of Monetary [□^„^i"i."''s''^'DU°''" " '"'" ""*■ ^^ 

Value. Be. Currency. Bi^efaUU^. DoubloOn M't'^; "sp^J^sS'aW 
TtnnhlA fitnrfl "' Binabt Stabs, can states, originally double tbe value of 
J/OUDie OMtrB, gtars which are so the pielole. The doubloon of Spain is of 
close logptber that Ibey appear as one 100 reals and equivalent to about ^.00. 
to the naked eye, but are seen to be The donbloon of Chile U equivalent to 
doable when viewed through a telescope, $3.65. 

Of when photographed. One of these nnnfto (dO), a, department of France, 
stars may revolve about tbe other, or ■*""*''" having Switzerland on its eaat- 
both may revolve rouDd a common center, ern frontier. Its surface is traversed b; 
See filar*. four cbains of tbe Jura. The tempera- 

TlnnTilpi (duMet), a close-Btting gar- lure is variable, and tbe climate some- 
A^vuuicb „ent_ covering the bod^ from what rigorous. About a third of the 
the neck to a little below tbe waist. It land is arable, but much the greater part 
was introduced from France into Eng- is covered with forests. Maize, potatoes, 
hemp and flai are tbe principal cro[)s. 
Much dairy produce is made into Gruy- 
kre cheese. The minerals include iron, 
lead and marble. Pop. 299,936.— The 
river Doubs flows through ic 
Douche (diish), a jet or current of 
water or vapor directed upon 
some part of the body ; employed in bath- 
ing edtablisbmeDts. When water is ap- 
plied it is called the tiguid doveke, and 
when a current of vapor the vofiur douche. 
TlniHrllPTtv Dkhnis J., Curdinal 
ilOl^aeny, j^gg^. j_ ^^ American 

Roman Catholic prijatc, bum in Pcnnsyi- 
elevated to the cardinalate in 1921. 

tal of the Isle 

tuated on the 
._t of the island on a beau- 
?ular bay. It is frequented 
by immense numbera of visitors during 
the Hummer. Among the obiects of in- 
terest are tbe House of Keys, tbe custom- 
house, the extensive breakwater, the 
promenade, etc. Pop. (1911) 21,101. 
T)nTi»1aq a city of Cochise Co.. Ari- 
UOUgma, lona. on the Mexican b;>rder. 
1 Doublet t[m« of Ednrd IV, 2, 3. DoublrU. In copi>er prmluction it stands third 
tfn,! oi EUiHbeth. 4, Doublst, uma ol Chulea I. among tbe worlil'H cities. The principal 
land in the fourteenth century, and was industry is tbe smelting of ore, two of the 
worn by both sexes and all rnnks unUl largest smellers in the country beinf ,lo- 
Ihe time of Charles II, when it was coted here. Also center of a cattle- raising 
superseded by tbe vest or waistcoat The ection. Hon. (1020) WIIC 




Douglas Douglas 

Douglas (dug'Ias), a family diatin- of the family; was appointed lord-lieu- 
iVvugACfto guished in the annals of Scot- tenant of the kingdom, and defeated the 
land. Their origin is unknown. They English at Sark. Having later entered 
were already territorial magnates at into a treasonous league, he was invited 
the time when Bruce and Baliol were by James II to Stirling and there mur- 
competitors for the crown. As their dered by the king's own hand, February 
estates lay on the borders they 22,1452. — James, the ninth and last earl, 
early became guardians of the kingdom brother of the preceding, took up arms 
against the encroachments of the JSng- with his allies to avenge his death, but 
lish. and acquired in this way power, was finally driven to England, where he 
habits and experience which frequently continued an exile for nearly thirty 
made them formidable to the crown, years. Having entered Scotland on a 
We notice in chronological succession raid in 1484, he was taken prisoner and 
the most distinguished members of the confined in the abbey of Lindores, where 
family. Jameo, son of the William he died in 1488. His estates, which had 
Douglas who had been a companion of been forfeited in 1455, were bestowed on 
Wallace, and is commonly known as the the fourth Earl of Angus, the * Red 
Good Sir Jame& early joined Bruce, Douglas,* the representative of a younger 
and was one of his chief supporters branch of the Douglas family, which 
throughout his career, and one of the continued to flourish long after. The 
most distinguished leaders at the battle fifth Earl of Angus, Archibald Douglas, 
of Bannockbum. He fell in battle with was the celebrated ' Bell-the-Cat,' one 
the Moors while on his way to the Holy of whose sons was Gawin Douglas, the 
Land with the heart of his master, in poet. He died in a monastery in 1514. 
1331. — Abchibalo, youngest brother of Archibald, the sixth earl, married Queen 
St James, succeeded to the regency of Margaret, widow of James IV, attained 
Scotland in the Infancy of David. He the dignity of regent of the kingdom, 
was defeated and killed at Halidon Hill and after various vicissitudes of fortune, 
by Edward III, 1333. — William, son of having at one time been attainted and 
the preceding, was created first earl in forced to flee from the kingdom, died 
1357. He recovered Douglasdale from about 1560. He left no son, and the 
the English, and was frequently en- title of Earl of Angus passed to his 
gaged in wars with them. He fought nephew David. James Douglas, brother 
at the battle of Poitiers. He died in of David, married the heiress of the Earl 
1384. — James, the second earl, who, like of Morton, which title he received on the 
his ancestors, was constantly engaged death of his father-in-law. His nephew, 
in border warfare, was killed at the Archibald, eighth Earl of Angus and Earl 
battle of Otterburn in 1388. After his of Morton, died childless, and the earldom 
death the earldom passed to an ille- of Angus then passed to Sir William 
gitimate son of the Good Sir James, Douglas of Glenbervie, his cousin, whose 
Archibald the Grim, I^rd of Galloway. — son William was raised to the rank of 
Abchibalo, son of Archibald the Grim, Marquis of Douglas. Archibald, the 
and fourth earl, was the Douglas who great-grandson of William, was raised 
was defeated and taken prisoner by in 1703 to the dignitv of Duke of Doug- 
Percy (Hotspur) at Homildon, Septem- las, but died unmarried in 1761, when 
ber 14, 1402. He was also taken pris- the ducal title became extinct, and the 
oner at Shrewsbury, July 23, 1403, and marquisate passed to the Duke of Ham- 
did not recover his liberty till 1407. He ilton, the descendant of a vounger son of 
was Icill'd at the battle of Verneuil, in the first marquis. The line of Angus or 
Normandy, in 1427. Charles VII the Red Douglas is now represented by 
created him Duke ot Touraine, which the houses of Hamilton and Home, who 
title descended to his successors. — Wil- both claim the title of Earl of Angus. 
MAM, sixth earl, born in 1422, together "nmicrlcia David, a Scottish botanist, 
with his only brother David was assassi- -^vugxao, ^^^^ j^^ j^jjg j^^ ^g23^ ^^ 

nated by Crichton and Livingstone at a botanical collector to the Horticultural 
banquet to which he had been invited in Society of London, he came to the United 
the name of the king, in Edinburgh Cas- States, and in 1824 went to California, 
tie, on November 24, 1440. Jealousy of collecting many rare plants and trees. In 
the great power which the Douglases 1827 he returned to England, and some 
had acquired from their possessions in years later sailed on another expedition 
Scotland and France was the cause of to the Sandwich Islands, where he met 
this deed. — Wiluam, the eighth earl, a his death by an accident in 1834. 
descendant of the third earl restored the DoUfiTlftS ^av/in. an early Scottish 
power of the Doiiglases by a marriage » > poet of eminence. He was 

with hi« GOUBiiL heiress of another branch the son of Archibald, earl of Angus, and 



Douglas 



at hume and completed at the UDiversity biograpby, and Bfterwards made a suc- 

of Pacis. On returning to Scotland lie osBsful lecturing tour in England. In 

took orders in the cburcfa. and ullimately ISTO lie started a journal entitled The 

became Bishop o( Duukeld. He died i>t Xew National Era; in 18T1 be wbb ap- 

■' ; plague in 1522 in London, where he pointed aeoretary of the < 



had been obliged to take cefuge on ac- Slinto Domingo ; in 1872, pcesldeutla! 
— ' - "■'--■ - -' - . lie t -' '- '"*■ ■--' ' - ■■ "-'-' ' 



political commotions, lie trana- elector; in 1877, marshal for the Distrk-t 

lated Virgil's ^aeid into verse with of tJolumhia ; pommissioner ot deeds fur 
much spirit and elegance, prefixing orig- that distriot, 1881-80; and Minister to 
inal prologues <o the different books of Ilayti in 1890. He died in 1A05. 
the original. This was the first poetical Tlnnltnn (dOl'tun), Sia 1-ENrt, was 
translation into English of any classical ■""'">■''" bom at I^mbeth, EnglsD.I, 
author. It was written about l!n2, and in 1820; entered his father's pottery es- 
first pubUabed in 1553. He also wrote tahlishment, and in 184S started near 
TIte Palace of Honor and King Hart, Dudley, what became the largest pottery 
both allegorical poeme. in the world. The revival in art pottery 

Hnnplas ^'^ HowABB, Baronet, a was mainly due to him and since 1870 
B*""» British general, bom in the Doulton potters has gained the high- 
1776, the son of Admiral Sir Charles est awards at exhibitions throughout the 
Douglas, He served in Spain in the world. He was knighted in 1877. 
Peninsular war, and acquired much rep- Tlnimia Q.^. 7).._.. 
utaaon by his writings on miliUry aul>- -"OHma. See Duma. 
jectB, especisliy by his 7'rca(i«e on Naval TlnnTii PalTn (dOm), a palm tree, Hv- 
Ounnerv (1819). From 1S23 to 1829 -^Wiim xami ^^^^ thehaica. It a 
he was governor of New Brunswick, and remarkable, like the other species of the 
from 1835 to 1840 lord high-commis- genus, for having a repeatedly branched 
sioner of the Ionian Islands. He attained stem. Each branch terminates in a tuft 
the rank of general in 1851, and died in of large, fan-shaped leaves. The fruit 
November, iSCI. 

Tlnnirlati Stephen Arnold, an Ameri- 
XlOUgias, p^j, Btatesman. born in Ver- 
moDt in 1813; died in 1801. Having gone 
to Jacksonville, Illinois, he became an 
attorney, was appointed attorney-general 
for the State, and in 1843 was elected a 
member of the United Stales House of 
Representatives. In 1847 he was mem- 
ber ot the Senate, and by reelection re- 
mained a member of this body till his 
death. He was especially prominent in 
connection with the question as to the 
extension ot slavery into new states and 
territories, which he maintained was ft 
matter to be settled by the peoi>le of the 
respective stales or territories, and 
not by CoDgreas. There was a memor- 
able contest between him and Abraham 
Lincoln for the Senate in 1858. Douglas 
being elected. He was the candidate ot 
the Northern Democracy for the presi- 
dency in ISOO, but was defeated by IJn- 
coln. 

TlniKrlgq Feedebick. aa American 
UOUgms, lecturer and journalist, was 
the son of a negro slave, and was bom 

iVh^V'Jj,"''l?U 'f°.,h*f,"jJ.\°'':. "^"t' ^^"- DomnPaU»(HBp)™«A<6ato.r 

Although his fattier was a while man, 

he was, according to the law, reared as a is about the size of an apple it has a 
slave. In 18n2 he was purchased by a fibrous, mealy rind, which tastes lika 
Baltimore shipbuildT. but made his gingerbread (whence the name ginger- 
escape in 1838. As he had taught him- bread tree, Bometimes applied to this 
self to read and write, and showed tal- palm), and is eaten by tSe poorer in- 
cut as an orator, he waa employed by the habitants ot Upper Egypt, wber« it 



Douro Dowagiao 

grows. An infasion of the rind is also T)Aver '^ ^^^Z ^^ Morris Ck>., New Jer- 
used as a cooling beverage in fevers. The •^'vv^i, ^^^^ ^ miles w. by N. of New 
seed is horny, and is made into small Tork, on Rockaway River and Morris 
ornaments. Hopes are made of Uie fibers Canal. It has large iron works and man- 
of the leaf -stalks. ufactures of stoves and furnaces, drills 

DonrO (<^<^'>^)> ^^ Duebo, one of the and pile hammers, frogs and switches, 
^ ^ largest rivers of the Spanish boilers, silk hosiery, overalls, underwear. 
Peninsula, which, flowing west, traverses etc. Pop. (1020) dd03. 
about one-half of Spain and the whole of TInver ^ ^^y ^^ Tuscarawas Co., Ohio, 
Portugal, and, after a course of 500 ■*'*'» ^^^j on Tuscarawas River and Ohio 
miles, falls into the Atlantic 3 miles be- Canal, 20 miles 8. w. of Canton, in a coal, 
low Oporto. It is navigable for small iron ore and limestone district. It has 
vessels for about 70 miles. locomotive works, furnaces, flour mills, 

DonW ^^o'n)f Uebabd. See Dow, etc. Pop. (1920) 8101. 
A^vMw Qerard. Dnvi^r Steaits op, between England 

Dove (<^"^)« See Turtle-dove and Pig- *'^'^'^*> and France, 21 miles wide. 

eon, Tlov Ar'fi Pnizrili^r * preparation fre- 

T)l)Ve a river of England in Derby- ^"vcr a xuwucr, qu^nUy used in 
^^*^> shire, the favorite stream of medical practice to produce perspiration, 
isaak Walton. After a course of 39 It consists of 1 grain of opium, 1 of 
miles through highly picturesque scenery ipecacuanha, and 8 of sugar of milk in 
it falls into the Trent. every 10 grains, which constitute a full 

Dove (do've), Heinbich Wilhelm, a dose. In preparing it the ingredients 
A/vvv Oerman physicist, distinguished must be thoroughly mixed, 
by his researches into the laws of climate Dovetflilin? ^^ carpentry, is the 
and meteorological phenomena, was born ■*'vvvi»«.xxxix5, fastening of boards to- 
in 1803; and died in 1879. Among his gether by letting one piece in the form 
works are JUeteoroloffical Researchee of a dovetail into a corresponding cavity 
(1837), DUtributioH of Heat on the in another. The dovetail is the strong- 
Surface of the Globe (1852), and Law est kind of jointing. 

of atomiM (1857). Dovre-Field (<J^vr«-^y^l'^»ftn m*^""- 

Dove-plant. see HoI, SplHt Plam. ^ ,„ N J foX^thT^e^n^ir^a^i 

T^AVAi* (dO'ver), a borough of England, of the Scandinavian system, and extend- 
^VMfSM: ^^uQty Kent, 67 miles south- ing as a plateau 2000 feet high E. N. E. 
east of Ix>ndon. It lies on the coast of from lat. 02** N. to lat. 63**. It is gen* 
the Strait of Dover, and is 21 miles erally composed of ^eiss and mica schist, 
distant from Calais on the French One of the mountains belonging to it is 
coast It is an important railway ter- Snehaette, 7020 feet, 
minus, and as a port for mail and packet T)o<ar or lH)uw (properly Don), Geb- 
service with the continent has a lar^e *^^^9 abd, an eminent painter of the 
passenger traffic. Shipbuilding, sail- Dutch school, was the son of a glazier, 
making and fisheries are the chief in- and born at I^eyden in 1613. He studied 
dustries. The harbor has been much Im- under Rembrandt, and united bis mas- 

R roved in .recent years. The entrance ter's manner in chiaroscuro with the most 
I protected by the Admiralty Pier, minute finish and delicacy. His pictures 
which is nearly half a mile in length, are generally of small size and mostly 
The celebrated castle of Dover stands scenes of family life. Dow died in 
on a chalk cliff 350 feet in height. Pop. Km 5. 

(1911) 43,045; (1921) 39.985. T\n\Kr N'kal, reformer, bom at Port- 

Tlnvpr tb« capital of Delaware, and -w^y innd. Maine, about 1S03: died in 
xruvciy county seat of Kent O)., 48 18J»7. Kle<ted a mrniU^r of the legU- 
miles R. of Wilmington, in a fruit, poultry lature, he pro<'ured the passage of the 
and farm district, with canning and other famous 'Maine liquor law.' prohibiting 
industries. Seat of Wesley Collegiate In- the snle of ardent spirits. In 1851. He 
Ht itute. Pop. 4042. was the Pmhibition candidate for ProMi- 

Duver * ^^y* ^^^^^1 ^^^ ^^ Strafford dent in 1S.S0. lit* wnn a bri;;ndi<T general 
*'^^^*'9 Co., New Uampshire, on Co- in the Civil wor, on<l twice mayor of Purt- 
rheco River, which furnishes water power, land. 

There are cotton mills, w<M>I«>n millN, and T)owa?iaC (d<^w&'jiak), a city of 
manufacturea of shoes, machinery, lM>king, ^'^ a,^xa,\* ^^^^^^^ itmnly, Michiiran, 
lumber, etc Sett]e<l in 1<>2.'<. it ih the old- on a river of the same name, .'tt miles 
cat town in the State. It is Kor\'e<l by the s. w. of KalamnziM). It han g<MMl water* 
fioaton & Maine R. R. Pop. (1010) power, flour and lumber milK and various 
I&247; (1920) 13.029. other induKtries. Pop. (li)20) 5440. 



Dower Doyle 

DoTxrur (dou'er), in commoo law, ia TloxxmiTicr Aitdbew Jackson, land- 
^UWDJT ^^ yj^^^ ^jjj^jj ^ ^^^ ^^^ 1/UW1UIL^9 g^j^p^ gardener, was born 

bdng an alien) has in the lands and tene- at Newburgh, New York, in 1815. The 
mente of whicn her husband dies possessed, son of a nurseryman, he became inter- 
By common law this right amounts to ested in similar pursuits; in 1841, pub- 
one-third of his estate during her life; lished an excellent treatise on Landscape 
by looal custom in England and state Oardening. and in 1845 Fruits and Fruit 
law in the United States it is frequently Trees of America, which was highly suc- 
greater. Where the custom of gavelkind cessful. He was a contributor to the Hor- 
preyails the widow's share is a half, and ticulturist from 1846 to 1862. when he 
that of free-bench gives her a third of was drowned in consequence of the bum- 
a copyhold. The term is also applied to ing of the steamboat Henry Clay, on the 
the property which a woman bnngs to Hudson Riyer. 

her husband in marriage, but thia is more DownnAtriGlr (doun-pat'rik), a mar- 
correctly dowry. *rvvrA*^c*wxxwA j^^^ ^^^ ^^ seaport 

Dowie (dou'6), John A« a religions of Ireland, county town of Down, 21 

^ fanatic, born in Scotland, be- miles s. E. of Belfast It is tne seat of 

came a pastor in Australia, afterwards the diocese of Down Connor and Dro- 

sought the United States and settled more, has a cathedral, and is celebrated 

near Chicago, founding a lacemaking as the supposed burial place of St. 

industry near Waukegan, Illinois. Here Patrick. Pod. 3621. 

he started a religious propaganda, nam- T)oWIia (douns), a term given to un- 

ing the place Zion and his followers •^^v^**" dulating grassy hills or up- 

Zionites. He announced that he was lands, especially appUed to two ranges of 

the prophet Elijah returned to earth, undulating chalk hills in England, ex- 

and managed the business affairs of the tending through Surrey, Kent and Hamp- 

Slace so shrewdly that Zion became a shire, known as the North and South 

ourishing town, its finances being kept Downs. The word is sometimes used as 

in his hands. In 1903 he projected at equivalent to dunes or sand-hills. 

freat expense a crusade upon New York, T)A-n7T|a The, a celebrated roadstead 
or the purpose of converting that irrelig- '^^^**^} for ships, extending 6 miles 
ious city, but the effort ended in com- along the east coast of Kent in England, 
plete failure. In 1906 he sought Mexico, protected on the seaward side by Good- 
planning new settlements, but a revolt win Sands, 
against him broke out in Zion, where Unixmr a^^ n^«^^» 
hfs management had given rise to dis- ^OWTJ. Bee Dower. 

satisfaction, and he was deposed on T)oTolo?V (<lol^8-ol'<^Jl ; from Greek 
a char^ of polygamy, W. G. Voliva -^^vAvxvgj ^0^,^^ praise, glory and 
succeeding. He died on March 9, logos) , a set form of words giving glory 
1907. to God, and especially a name given to 

DowlftS (doulas), a kind of coarse two short hymns distinguished by the 
^ linen formerly much used by title of greater (* Glory be to God on 
working people for shirts; this use of it high/ etc.) and lesser <* Glory be to the 
is now generally superseded by calico. Father,' etc.). 

Dowletabad. Bee Dauiatahad. Doveii ^ i. ^^^^jy^l^' ^A^?55;-J 

_ ,, , * * T 1 ^ • ,. /. , a French painter, born in 1726; 

Down C^oun), a county of Ireland, in died in 1806. 

r^ V^rT Ulster bounded on the north Doylg (doU). SiB Abthub Conan, a 
by Belfast Lough and on the east by the *^^J^^ British novelist (1859- ) 
Irish Sea { area, 950 sq. miles, of which bom in Edinburgh. He became a doctor! 
over five-sixths are productive. The sur- but devoted himself to literature after 
face is verv irregular, and in parts moun- 1890. He is best known by his detective 
tainous, Slieve Donard in the Mourne stories written around the sdventures of 
Mountains, being 2<96 feet high. Agri- Sherlock Holmes. The first of these 
culture is comparatively advanced, oats, books was A Study in Scarlet, published 
wheat, flax and potatoes being the pnn- in 1887. He wrote The Sign of Four two 
cipal crops. The native breed of sheep years later. A collection * of the Adven- 
is small, bat valued for the delicacy of turrs of Sherlock Holmes was published 
its mutton and the fine texture of its in 1891 ; the Memoirs of Sherlock Hohncs 
wool. The principal manufactures are in 1893. His historical novels include 
linen and muslin. The fisheries on the Micah Clarke, The White Company, Rod- 
coast, principalljr cod, haddock and „^j, gf^ne and Sir Nigel Other works are 
herring, are considerable. The county rpj,^ q^,^„^ ^^cr War, The Hound of the 
town is Downpatrick ; others are New- BnakerviUes, The Lost World. History of 
tonards and Banbridge. Pop. 289,335. fj^^ British Campaigns in France and 



Doyle Dragon 

Flanders, The Doings of Raffles Haw, and nial herbs, nat. order labiate, mostly 
^^'*nl McJisafte. found in the north of Asia, Europe and 

Dovle RicitARO, an artist, born at America. The most K^Q^rAHy cultivated 
A/vjACy i^ndon in iS2(\; died in 18S^i. species is D. canariense, or Canary balm 
He was long well known as a constant of <xilead. 

contributor of satirical designs in Punch, Drftcnt (^•'a'knt), a town of Middle- 
and also showed much talent in illustra- ■*'****'**•' k^x Co.. Massachusetts, 4 
tions to Leigh Hunt's Jar of Honey, miles w. of Lowell, in a fertile farming 
Thackeray's Newcomes and his Rebecca region, with manufactures of woolen 
and Rowena, Buskin's King of the Gold- goods, etc. Pop. (1920) 5280. 
en River, etc. In later life he devoted TIraAflAirA (drfl'se-ke), Felix August 
himself to water-color painting. i/ittCBCikC Bernhard (ia35-1913). a 

Dozv (<1<>''0> Heinhart, a Dutch ori- German composer, bom at Coburg. He 
"^ J^ entalist and historian, born in was a pupil of Liszt and wrote a number 
1820 : died in 1883. He was thoroughly of symphonies, operas and oratorios, 
versed in most of the Semitic tongues, TIroft ^^ DRAroHT, a bill of exchange, 
and spoke and wrote almost all the Euro- ■^^<""^^9 (See Bill) Also the plan of 
pean languages with facility. Among his recruiting soldiers by conscription (q. v.). 
works (sometimes in Dutch, sometimes In the 'Draft Riots' of New York in 
in French) are Histoire des Musulmans July, 1863, over KXK) men were killed. 
d^Espagne de 711-1110; O^ographie T)t*o^ (1) a long coach or carriage, 
d^Edrisi; De Israeliten to Mekka^ Het ^^*%i generally uncovered and seated 
Islamisme; Supplements Qua Dtction- round the sides. (2) An apparatus for 
naires Arabes. retarding or stopping the rotation of onn 

Drftfiffinft (dra-sfi'na), a genus of en- wheel or of several wheels, in carrlaceti 
A/Aav^ua ^jQgenous evergreen plants, especially. (3) An apparatus, consist' 
nat order Llliaces. It includes the ing of a frame of iron with a bag-net: 
dragon-tree of Teneriffe (D. Draco), eel- attached, used to recover articles lost ixi 
ebrated for producing tne resin called the water. 

dragon's blood. (See Dragon's Blood, l)ro|y.]|et ^ ^^^ drawn along the bot- 
Dragon-tree,) Several species of Dracaena ^*'^B ^^^f tom of a river or pond to 
are cultivated in greenhouses for the catch fish. The use of drag-nets Is usa- 
beauty of their foliage, but many of the ally prohibited in rivers where fish breed, 
fine plants known by this name belong as it takes all indiscriminately, 
strictly to other genera. DniiyA DnpfriiiP (<3rA'g6), a polit- 

Ih*ftrhrafels (d r a' Aenfels; 'dragon ^ragO -UOCmnc i^.^i guggesUon. 
A/nu^UCiUCis rock*), * the castled supplementary to the Monroe Doctrine, 
crag of Drachenfels,* as Byron calls it, a originally devised by Signor Calvo, Ar- 
hill in Rhenish Prussia, about 8 miles gentine Aliuister to France, but offered by 
southeast of Bonn, rising tMlO feet above I>r. I/>uis Drago, Argentine Minister of 
the Rhine, and cruwmd by the old castle Foreign Relations, at the 1900 Pan- 
of Drachenfels. American conference at Rio de Janeiro. 

Dracllllia. (drak'ma), the unit of It is to the effect that no nation has a 
o/xAvuiuA weight and of money among right forcibly to undertake to collect 
the ancient (Ireeks. It was the principal debts due to its cltlsens by another na* 
Greek coin, was made of silver, and was tion. Its purpose was to protect the 
worth (the Attic drachma) about 10^ I ^ tin- American nations from forcible 
cents. As a weight armoug the Greeks it acts or Invasion on the plea of collecting 
was about 2 dwt. 7 grains troy. debts, by European nations. The doctrine 

I)rfl.fin (drft'lEo)f A le;nslator of Ath- was adopted by the Congress, with the 
^xow ^jjg^ about (J20 B.C., whoso agreement that it, with a general arbltra- 
name has become proverbial as an inex- tion scheme, should be submitted to The 
orable and bloodthirsty lawgiver, and Hague tribunal. 

whose laws were said to have been writ- DraiTOlliail (^<^S'o*nian>, a word of 
ten in blood, nc»t ink. a/x^gvuAiMA Eastern origin, the gen- 

DrftCO ^^^ Dragon, a constellation of eral name for a guide and Interpreter 
*^ • the northern hemisphere, con- among Europeans throughout the East, 

taining, according to Flamsteed, eighty and especially for those In the I^evant 
•tars. The star (f ) Draconic is cele- countries. 

bra ted as the one used in determining T^ rmy Afi (drag'on), a fabulous monster, 
the coefficient of aberration of the fixed *'*«*5*'** the stories regarding whloh 
stars. reach back almost as far as history. Its 

11v>o#iAi«AnTio1iiTn (d r a-k o-sefa-lum ; form Is described as generally reseroblinc 
J/IUCOCepaaium ^ dragon's head*), a that of a winged and two-legged serpent, 
feooa of odorif<*rooa annual and peren- the body covered with scales, ths nead 



ilragon Draining 

crestM], and the mooUi spouting fire. Uaods of soldiers. hf>udcd by priests, 
The immediate source of the medlevHl marched through the villages, giving the 
conception Is probably the Scriptures, Protestant inhabitants the alternative of 
renuuDcing their faith or being given 
over to the exlortioQs and violence of the 
soldier;. Tiie dragoons were conapicu- 
uUH in these expeditiunn. to which the; 
gave their name. Tiie dragonnades drove 
thousands of French I'rutestaota out of 

Drain's Blood, J ~i,T,'.'b"Jio.*d 

by iDcisiou from various tropical planls, 

as fuMmu. i^raco, Dracana Draco, Pte- 

rocarput Draco, etc. The varidUes differ 

in composition, aad are often much adul- 

, terated. It is opaque, of a reddieb-browa 

: The Dncon ol I>Ua. color, brittle, and haa a smooth, sbining, 

> modified by acconnta bronght borne by concboidal fracture. It is aolnble in al- 

the Crusaders of the crocoduea in Egypt, cohol and oil. but scarcely so in water. 

Tlrfltrnn one- of the northern coustella- It is used for coloring varnishes ; atain- 

.viaguu, ^i^jjig g^g Draco. ing marble, leather and wood; for toodi 

DrB,?On "' UaAGDN-LlZAKD, a nami} tinctures, etc. 

o""» for several species of liiarda TlTfi(rnn'<utipai1 ■ name of certali 
inhabiting Asia, Africa and South Amer- -"^^WB"" B-UtSBU, p,^jg ^ ^^ ^^y, 
ita. The common flying liiard {Draco Dracoetphatum (which see). 
t'olaiu), the best type of the genus, is TlravnTi-tr^* {Dracana Dtoco). t 
about 10 or 12 inches in length, the tail ■""IfiU^ '■*'»= tree-likcliliaceouapianl, 
being extremely long in proportion to with a item simple or divided at top 
the body. The sides are furnished with and in old age often much branched. It 
peculiar extensions of the skin, forming is a native of tbe Canaries, and yields 
a kind of winga, which hplii to support the rfgin known as dragon's blood. It 
it in the air when it springs from branrli is often grown in stoves and greenhauseB. 
to branch. Ita food consialH almost es- Tlrnirnnn (dra-giin'). a kind of mount- 
" ■ ly of insects. A/lttgUUU ^^ goldicr. so called c " " 



Tlrocmn UHliEN, a plant. See Dra- ally froi" his musket (dmpon) having on 

AfiHgvu, (.unpujug the muz7le of it tlie head of a dragon. 

TlvDimna^- Idrng'un-et), the common At one time dragoons served both as 

l/ra^nei ^^^^ „f certain fishes of mounted xnd foot soidiprs. but now only 

tbe Uoby family. Tbe g_emmeou& drag- as the former. In llie British army there 

ouet iVallionymut tyra) is found in the are heavy and light dragooni. The first 

British seas. dragoon regiment, the Scots Greys, wal 

Hi^trnn fltr a family (LlbeltuUdte) formed in 1G81. 

■""45"" llj, gj neuropterous insects, DropoOTl-bird S*"'^ ^s ombrella- 

They have a large head, large eyes and ■""««""" Vira. |,jj.^ 

strong, horny mandibles. They are beau- T)rn iriiiirnn n (drft-gf-nyBn), a town 

tiful in form and color, and arc of very -"iU-BUlgllttU „, Southern B'ranc.-. 

powerful flight. The great dragon-fly capital of dep. Var, in a beautiful val- 

(.1-!ihna grandia) is about 4 inches long, ley, 41 miles northeast of Toulon. It 

and the largest of the European species, bas some interesting editiees and aianu- 

They live on inserts, and are remarkable factures of silk, soap and leather. Pop. 

for their voracity. The dragon-fly de- (IIMW) 776tt. 

iwsits its eggs in the water, where the tlrainaf 6 TnbcS (dril'nij), are used 

larvK and pupie live on aquatic insects. *'*'"-"«»6*' *»uvo in surgery to effect 

The larval stage lasts for a year. The a discharge of matter from an abscess or 

family is of very wide distribution, other collection of exudate when the 

Tbe small blue Agrion is a common Source of the exuded matter cannot be 

European form. In the United States excised. They are usually made of India 

tbe dragon-fly is often spoken of as tile rubber or caoutchouc, and are introduced 

devil's darning-needle. into the ahecess or wound so that one end 

Tli-aiwinnaflBs or Draoonadeb (draf- is in contact with tbe seat of discharge, 

Ura^noaaeS, u-n a d s' l . the name while the other reaches to the surface rf 

given to tbe persecu t ion h_ directed against the akin. 



Dramin^ 



•oil by withdrawing the water from it by 
means of channels that are leoe rally 
covered over. The sucpeaaful practice of 
draininf in a meaBUre depends on a 
proper knowledge of the superficial 
strata, of their situation, relative degrees 
of porosit;, etc Some strata allow water 
to paaa throngb tbem, while others, more 
impervioua, force It to run or filtrate 
eioDg their aurtaces till it reaches more 
lerel ground below. Id general, where 
the grounds are in h great measL"" "' 
and the Boi1< of materials which 
the exceta of moisture, tbey requii 



,.llv , 



4, iynin witli pipt-tilm. 

ficial means of drainage to render the 



parposeB. i 



' appear 



1 water which flows 
through the' lower strata, and to tlraw off 
these there ere the two distinct opera- 
tions of surface draining and under- 
draining. The rudest form of open 
drains are the deep furrows lying be- 
tween high-bacbcd ridges, and meant to 
carry oB the surplus water after the soil 
is completely saturated, but in doing so 
they generally carry off also much of the 
best of the soil and of the manuie which 
has been spread upon it. The ordinary 
ditch Is a common fonu of water course 
useful in certain caaes, as in hill pas- 
tures. But covered clrains at a depth of 
4 feet or so are the common forms in 
draining agricultural lands. They lire gen- 
erally eltber done driiins or (He draiiu. 
Stone drains are either formed on the 



to permit a free and speedy filtration of 
the water through tbem. The box drain 
for iortance, is formed of flat atones 



Draining 

inged In the bottom of the 
'nch, the ivhole forming an open tutu. 
In tile drains, tiles or pipes of burnt clay 
are used for forming tbs conduits. They 
poaaesa all the qualities which are re- 
(juired in the formation of drains, afford- 
ing a free ingress to water, while they 
effectually exclude vermin, earth and 
other injurious substances. Drainage 
tiles and pipes have been made in a 
great variety of forms, the earliest of 
which, since the Introduction of thor- 

1 ough draining, was the horseshoe tile. 

. BO called from its shape. These should 
always rest on soles, or flatE of buroe 1 
clay. Pipe tiles, which combine the sole 
and cover in one piece, have been mad-' 
of various shapes, but the best form a|>- 
pears to be the cylinder. An Important 
department of draining la the carrying 
off of the waters which are the sources 
of springs. Sometimes the Judicious ap- 
plication of a few simple drains, made to 
communicate with the watery layers, 
will often dry swamps of great extent, 
where large sums of money, expended in 
forming open drains in the swamp itself, 
would leave it but little improved. In 
the laying out of drains the first point la 
be determined is the place of outfslL 
which should always afford a free and 
clear outlet to the drains, and must nec- 
essarily be at the lowest point of the 

■ land to be drained. The next point to 

■ be determined is the position of the 
minor drains; In the laying out of wbich 

1 the surface of each field must be re- 
garded as being made up of one or more 
planes, as the case may be, for each o( 
which the drains should be laid out sep- 
arately. Level lines are to be set out a 
little below the upper ed^ of each of 



planes, and .... 

be made to cross these lines at right 
angles. By this means the drains will 
run in the line of the greatest slope, no 
matter bow distorted the surface of the 
field may be. All the minor drains should 
be made to discharge into mains or sub- 
mains, and not directly into an open 
ditch or water course. As a general rule, 
there should be a main to receive the 
waters of the minor drains from every 6 
acres. The advantages of drainage are 
obvious. In the first place. It allows the 
soil to be brought into a more suitable 
condition for the growth of plants, aiding 
in producing the finely divided and por- 
ous state by which the roots sod rootlets 
can spread themselves at will in order to 
obtain the needed supplies of food, air 
and moisture. It also allows the sun's 
rays to produce their full effect on the 
soil and plants without being robbed of 
great part of It bj tha atacnAnt water. 



Drain-trap 



from drains, nm] to mIIhw the pnesngp of 
water into theni. Tlioy nrc nf varinua 
forins. In the traps rPliresmtpd iwlow 
it will be Been that there must fllwaya lio 
a certain quantity of water maiDtained 
to bar the way against the escape of the 
gas from the dram — ' " 




When ad- 



ditional liquid is conveyed to the trap 
there ia, of course, an overflow into the 
drain. In tbe left-hand figure the taa 
is prevented from escaping by a metal 
plate thrown obliquely over the drain 
mouth and dipping into the water Id 
the vessel beyond it 

Tlt^lrn (drftk), SiR Fkancis, an Bng- 
.unULC ji^j, navigator, born at Tavis- 
tock, in Devonabire, in 1538, or, accord- 
ing to some authorities, in 154S. He 
served as a sailor in a coastins Teasel, 
and afterwards Joined Sir John Hawkins 
in his last expedition againat tbe Span- 
iards <153T), losing nearly all he pos- 
sessed in that unfortunate enterprise. 
Ilaving gathered a DDmtwr nf adventur- 
ers around him, he contrived to fit out a. 



Bii Fnadj Draka. 
vesBol in which he made two ■uccessful 
cruises to tbe West Indies in 15T0 and 
1671. In 1QT2, with two small ships, be 
again sailed for the Spanish Main, cai>- 
tared the cities of Nombre de Dioa and 
Vera Crut, and took a ricb boot^, wbich 
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be brought safety home. In 1S77 Drake 
made another expedition to the Spanisli 
Main, having this time command of fivR 
ahlpA. (In thin, the QKutC famous of hia 
vuyugcs, Drake paiwed the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, plundered ail along the coasts of 
Chile and Peru, sacked several ports, and 
captured a galJeon laden with silver, 
gold, jewels, etc., to the value of perhaps 
11,000,000. He then ran north as far ap 
48° R. lat., seeking a passage to the At- 
lantic, but was compelled to return In 
I'ort San Francisco on account of the 
cold. lie then steered for the Moluccas, 
and holding straight across tbe Indiau 
Uceau, doubled tbe Cape of Good 1Io|h>, 
and arrived at Plymouth, Noveml>er S, 
ISSO, bein^ thiu tbe first of the English 
circumoav^tors. As there was no war 
between England and Spain, the pro- 
ceedings of Drake had a somewhat dubi- 
oua character, but tbe queen maintained 
that tbev were lawful reprisals for the 
action oc tbe Spaniards, and showed her 
favor to Drake by knighting him on 
board bis own ship. Five years after- 
wards Drake was again ■ attacking tbe 
Spaniarda in tbe Cape Verde Islands and 
in the Weat Indies, and in 1588 particu- 
larly distinguished himself as vice-ad- 
miral in tbe conflict with tbe Spaniah 
Armada. In 1593 be represented Plym- 
outh in psrliamenb His later expedi- 
tiona, that in 1595 against tbe Spanish 
;- West Indies and that to I'anama, were 
a, not so successful, and his death, wbich 
took place in 1596 at sea off Porto Bello, 
was hastened by disappointment. 
Hrftlr* Joseph Rouman, poet, Iwrn in 
l/nULC, New York in 1795; died in 
1820. The poems of his which are still 
remembered are his beautiful work of 
Imagination, The Culprit Fag, and bis 
patriotic lyric, The American Plaa, 

Drakenberg Mountains Yarsh°^ 

range of S. Africa forming the western 
frontier of Natal, and rising to the 
height of 9000 ft., a. continuation of tbe 
QuatbUmba range. 

Tlramfl (dra-ma; literally 'action* 
lirama ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^j^ meaning 
to act or do), the term applied to that 
form of art wbich represents action by 
introducing personages aa real and em- 
ployed in tbe action itself. There are manv 
different forms of drama, but they all 

Xee in presenting imitation in the way 
action — from the titanic plays of ^a- 
chylus. in wbich gods move, to tbe highly 
realistic dramas of Ibsen and the wordless 
dramaa of Gordon Craig and Max Bein- 
hardt. The dramatic instinct seems to be 
universal and we find the drama as a tit- 
•MI7 form arising apontaneously in TmTi> 
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ous countries. The Book of Job in tiie tervices. These were in Latin, but in 
Bible is one example. It was in Greece, the 11th century we find nysteries 
however, that the ancient drama reached being composed in the vernacular, and 
its highest development; and it is from characters and inddeuts outside of the 
the Attic form chiefly that the modem Scripture narrative being introduced. In 
has been gradually evolved. The Greek France, where dramatic performances had 
drama, like the mystery and morality never fallen entirely into the hands of the 
plays wliich contributed so largely to the dergv, progress toward forms approach- 
development of the English drama, was ing the modern drama was speedy, though 
religious in origin, arising directly out of the earliest play, Adam, still revealed Us 
the related worship of Dionvsus, BacchuiL connection with the religious drama. In 
Apollo and Demeter. 'Both tragedy and Italy, where ancient popular dramatic 
comedy,' says Aristotle, 'originated in a entertainments survived even more abun- 
rude and unpremeditated manner — ^the dantlv than in France, the secular drama 
first from the leaders of the dithyramb, had its earliest development, and from 
and the second from those who led off the both Italy and Spain France received the 
phallic songs.' In the earliest extant ex- models upon which her plays of the Re- 
amples, the tragedies of ^schylus (62&- naissance were based. The native comic 
456) , the dialogue unfolds a complete drama of France was, indeed, in danger of 




action. The number of dramatis persona and the Spanish comedy. In tragedv, the 
varied, but never more thaji three ap- greatest names are Gomeille (160&-84) 
peared on the stage at once, except as and Radne (1639-99). The tragedy was 
mute nersons. TLe art of Sophodes largely Greek in construction, but with- 
(405-406) was more perfect than that of out choruses, and the metrical structure 
iBschylus and was never excelled. Eurip- unalterable — ^alexandrines or iambic tri- 
ides (480-406), though far removed meters in rhymed couplets. The comedy 
from the notice faith and devoid of the allowed greater freedom and might be 
idealism of his great contemporaries, was written in either prose or verse. The 
more humane than they in his sodal phil- unities of place, and even to some extent, 
osophy and deeper in his psydiological in- of action, were often neglected. Comedy 
sight These three names represent Greek gradually gave way to a new species of 
tragedy, and the name of Aristophanes drama, known as com4die larmoyante, 
represents comedy, satirizing with a fear- an extremely sentimental variety which 
lessness never since equaled, persons and later was transformed by D. Diderot 
political events of the day. The tragedies (1713-84) and others into the tragidie 
seem to have been composed for the most hourgeoiae, from which the comic element 
part in trilogies, sometimes followed by a was to all intents and purposes extruded, 
fourth play^ comic or satiric in character. Diderot* s own plays were a literary rather 
Each division observed certain Unities, than a theatrical success, but are impor- 
which were handed down for succeeding tant in the history of play-writing as 
generations, by the great critic, Aristotle, being the first attempt to make of the 
The Unity of Time ruled that not more theater an agent of sodal reform and en- 
than twenty-four hours should elapse be- trust to it the gospel of philanthropy. 
tween the beginning and end of the action This form of drama undoubtedly helped 
embodied in the play : the Unity of Place, make room for the great romantic writers 
that the scene should not be changed; — Dumas (1802-70), IIuko (1802-85), 
and the Unity of Action that no independ- deMusset (1810-57) and otners. Through 
ent underplot should be permitted. these France again became the central 

Latin poets, among whom Plautus and seat of the drama in Europe. The ro- 
Terence as writers of comedy, and Seneca mantic school, however, was not destined 
as a writer of tragedy may be mentioned, to exerdse a permanent control over 
added nothing to the drama, following French public taste. A. Dumas, the 
Greek models absolutely. And after the younger (1824-95), set himself to reform 
fall of Rome the drama virtually ceased society by means of the stage and Vie- 
to exist until it emerged in the medieval torien Sardou (1831-1908) applied him- 
period as a wholly new and independent self to every kind of serious or serio- 
growth in the mystery plays, dealing with comic drama. Henri Becque in the later 
scriptural events ; the miracle plays, deal- nimsteenth century wrote two successful 
ing with the legends of the saints; and naturalistic plays, Les Corheauw and La 
the morality plays, allegorical in char- Parisienne, and it was his disciples who 
icter. As early as the 9th century mys- in 1887 brought about the opening of the 
tsries were introduced into the church Th4dtre Lihre, Of the many autJborc 
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bere prodacing, Eugene Brienx was the thoagb throagh his follower: ^oain soon 
only one who secured an assured position became possessed of a dramatic Lterfitare 
on the regular stage. His plays satirize of enormous quantity. P. Calderon ut la 
the weak points of modem institutions Barca (1600-81) was the most brilliant 
and are strong in technique and character- of this schooL At the end of the 17th 
isation. Other authors of the ' new com- century with the decline of the power of 
edy' not directly connected with the Spain* the national literature, too, fell 
Thidtre lAbre are George de Porto Riche, into decay. 

Henri Layedan, Paul Hervien, Maurice Of the great European countries, Ger- 
Donnay and Jules Lemattre. Edmund many, at least until modem times, con- 
Rostand, whose Cyrano de Bergerao tributed littie to the deyelopment of the 
brought him a world-wide reputation, drama, except through criticism. At 
wrote drama of a purely poetic type. the dose of the Sturm «ful Drang period. 
In Italy tragedy began to be written there was a wealth of sentimental produc- 
in the yemacuuir early in the 16th cen- tion of which Schiller's early drama^ The 
tury. It followed the models of Seneca, RobberB, is characteristic. Schiller in his 
and the choras did not disappear alto- later work and Goethe stood upon a differ- 
gether until the 18th century. The earli- «nt level, and Goethe's Fau$t is one of 
est tragedy seems to have been Pistoia's the masterpieces of world literature. In 
PamfiW (14d9). Tragedians of the 17th the modem period a strong naturalistic 
century sought by the introduction of school developed, Hauptman, Sudermann 
musical airs, to compromise with the ris- jn^ Wedekmd achieving international 
ing danger of the popularity of the opei-a. '*™f alj?» the lines laid down by Ibsen. 
Writers of the 18th century directed their ^?.S2>T<9B^ dramatisL Hennk lb; 
efforts to a general increase in freedom of "J^ (1828-1906), has vitaUy influenced 
treatment and S. Maffei with his Jferope ^'^^^^7^^^^^^^^^^ ?^,*^« modem drama, 
achieved one of tiie most brilliant of all making it the vehicle for a frank and f«jr- 
recorded dramatic successes. CJount V. f" delineation of human nature. The 
Alfieri (1749-1803), the greatest ot ^j^^.^^^^^ ^} ^^^^ f^ ^^^^ f^^^h 
Italian tJagic poets, gave a ^litical col- t)fJj^t'^\''JJ'''^t^f ^ ^^H' ?^ 4 P^^i 
oring and wrote with an Impiissioned elo- £f *"£, >?. ^gi^l *°^ ^5 ^*^*** *° ^^^ 
quence weU loved by Italian audiences. ™V^ **^,® beginning of a new era.^ 
The writer of the first Italian comedy is ^l England as in France the miracle, 
unknown, but Ludovlco Ariosto (1474- S^J^^^ *°£ ™**2.^i^y P^*?« «^"«*S?- ^^^ 
1533) was the first master, writing schol- ^^SlS^l wi^ ^.^^w^*i2 ^LS^' 
arly comedy in blank verse with a dactylic ^^^^^^LT^Lf^^^^^J^^ **^**J° uT"* 
ending to the line. The comic dramatists !?if.**lJK?^"iS^ personages witii abstrac- 

of the 17th century had to strnwle against S?d {iv ?h?lil^nS?,JHn„ n^Sil^ ^^^\ 
competition of the musical dramiL the K? H Jp® *ntr<>au<1^ion of types of real 

3ar farcical enterUiinments, and^thSse t^ ji^^fjjf f,?^? l^ ?hI*l«?h'!SJ?J'r? 
S^t^rodu^d in imitation of Spanish exam- ^^ho-^^^tP'^It^lude^^^^^^ 
pies, and had practically fallen into decay t^e French manner. Pageante had flour- 
when its reform was undertaken by C. j-hed in England from mpIv timp«L and 

^I'rUi'^lS^k ^n'd^LT.h^t^o^'ir the1LSg^e?^no?her'Xm^^^^ s?SSc5ir 
^S^t"? fhS .^m!^.! ;?.t^fJ* ^^^^ dramatic entertainment, was fntroduced 

F-^Mn^Woml^i^ fn^ Inn*"" tlirli^flTiw: ^^^ Italy- ^^ ^^^ earnest extant English 
Goldonl remained for long the model in tragedy, however, Gorboduo, first acted 




which shares with England the distinction though the subject is wholly British. Of 
of having achieved at an early date a na- the chronicle histories The FamouB Fic- 
tional form of the regular drama. The toriea of Henry the Fifth, known to have 
gither of the Spanish drama was J. de la been acted before 1588, may be mentioned. 




display ignorance of the laws of dramatic is claimed to be the earliest extant Eng- 

construction and their action is episodical. Hsh comedy, is clearly an adaptation 

It was for Jjope de Vega (15(52-1()35) to of the Miles Oloriosua of PJautus. 

pstablish permanently the national forms Gammer Gurton*» 'Needle, printed in 

of the Spanish drama. In variety and 1575, was another early comedy. From 

fertility of production he has no rival, such beginnings the Elizabethan drama 
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grew. Throuffli tb^ hands of Lyly, Kyd, audacious satires. Further may be meib 

Marlowe, Peele and Greene it passed to tioned the work of John Galsworthy, 

Shakespeare and other contemporaries, in The Silver Bow, Strife, Justice, etc. ; 

Rhymed, couplets had given way to blank of James Barrie, whose delightful humor 

verse, and the foundations of historical relieves the seriousness of the English 

and other drama well laid. The great stage; of Stephen Phillips, whose poetic 

names of the Elizabethan era, the most dramas are still written with an eye to 

brilliant period in all dramatic history, the demands of the stace; of Stanley 

are Shakespeare, Marlowe, Jonson, Peele, Houghton, author of Hinale Wakes: SLud 

Greene, Webster, Massinger, Middleton, of the writers of the Irish National Thea- 

Hevwood, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford, ter — J. M. Synge, W. B. Yeats, Lady 

and Dekker. The drama spent itself in Gregory, Padraic Ck>llum, William Boyle 

about a century, and after the period of and others. 

Puritan ascendency, it was French models In America, where English plays are 
rather than Enpflish that appealed to largely produced^ there is a strong move- 
writers. ' Heroic ' plays, written in ment toward nationalism in drama. Bron- 
rhymed couplets were introduced. This son Howard (1842-1908) was the first 
form was followed by Dryden. Otway, deserving of mention, but he was still 
Etheredge, Wydierley and others, al- under the influence of the French school, 
though Dryden later returned to blank Denman Thompson in The Old Home- 
verse. Gongreve (1670-1729) and Van- stead, 1886, achieved a popular success, 
brugh (1666-1726) carried this newer Augustus M. Thomas produced a number 
English comedy to its highest develop- of locality studies ; Clyde Fitch in a wide 




licentious that a later age would not tol- producers and as playwrights. William 
crate it Vaugn Moody pr^uced in The Cfreai 

C!omedy received new life through the DtiHoe, 1907, a play of more artistic pre- 
work of Goldsmith (172^74), and with tensions; and Percy Mackave has also 
Sheridan (1751-1816) the true comedy of written literary drama with no small 
manners was restored. The early nme- success. Edward Sheldon, author of Sah 
teen 'h century produced little of note ex- vaiion Nell and The Nigger, is a graduate 
cept literary dramas such as Shelly's of Harvard. 

Cenci, In general the theatre lacked ideas UratiAr (drfi'per), Andrew Sloan 
and contact with life. These faults were ■^*»l'c* ( 1848-1913 ), an American 
to some extent corrected by T. W. Robert- lawyer and educator, bom at Westfonl, 
son (1829-71) and his disciple H. J. N. Y., best known as an educational nd- 
Byron. The advent of Sir Henry Irving at ministrator, being New York State Super- 
the Lyceum Theater in 1878 made for the intendent of Public Instruction 1886-92, 
improvement of the production of plays, and for four years superintendent of the 
and though complamt was frequently public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
made that he did not encourage modem president of the University of Illinois for 
dramatists, he did produce Tennyson's ten years and was the first Commissioner 
Queen Mary, The Falcon, The Cup, and of Education of the State of New York 
Becket. In 1878 appeared the first of 7l904). 

Sir Arthur Pinero's plays and ten years T)rft11?llts (df&ft8)f a game resem- 
later he held an assured position as an '*'***""B**''^ bling chess in being played 
original and fertile dramatist of no small on a board divided into sixty-four check- 
literary power. Henry Arthur Jones was ered squares. Each of the two players is 
still known as little more than an able provided with twelve pieces or * men/ 
melodramatist, though Saints and Sinners placed on every alternate square at each 
had made some attempt at a serious studv end of the board. The men are moved 
of provincial life. The later works of both forward diagonally to the right or left 
Pinero and Jones and Oscar Wilde's bril- one square at a time, the object of each 
liant comedies recalled the writers of the player being to capture all his opponent's 
Restoration, and established anew the men, or to hem them in so that they 
originality and force of the English drama, cannot move. A piece can be captured 
Meantime the production of Ibsen's plays only when the square on the diagonal 
in England baa shown a new approach to line behind it is unoccupied. When a 
moral problems and a freer technique, player succeeds in moving a piece to the 
The Independent Theater, which was one further end of the board (the crown- 
of the theaters introducing Ibsen, pro- head), that piece becomes a kin|, and 
duced in 1892 George Bernard Shaw's has the power of moving or capturing di- 
Widowers* Houses, The author soon agonally backwards or forwards. When 
gained wide poi^ularity by his clever and it so happens that neither of the pUven 
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has sufficient advantage in force or positiong and relations to each other 
position to enable him to win, the game The idea of nearness or distonce is given 
is drawn. Checkers is the common Amer- by the aid of perspective, foreshortening 
ican name of the game. The first men- and gradation. The term drawing, in 
tion of the game is in 1551. its strict sense, is only applicable to the 

TkroirA orDRAU (dra've. drou), an Eu- representing of the forms of objects in 
xriavc^ ropean river which rises in outline, with the shading necessary to . 
Tyrol, flows E. 8. E. across the north of develop roundness or modeUnff, In art, 
lUyria and the south of Styria, and be- however, ^e term has a wider signili- 
tween Hungary on the left and Croatia cance. Highly fi^mabed paintings m 
and Slavonia on the right, and after a water^olor are <^^^J^^}^*J^f;^ " *4« 
course of nearly 400 miles joins the f;^«> «*«*<*« Z,^'^^ l?n^ ma^ te 

il^^LVL^r^V^l^^^ '' " dif{de?in\^ th'Se'^klS^srTlTVrSra^- 
navigable for about 200 miles. ^ ^g) chalk drawing, whicfi may m- 

DraVldiaa ^Ly'lKV; v*i^«^nt^^ duie lekd pencU drawing; (3) crayon 
* *u ^^^^ *^ • •! vernacular ^^avoing; (4) drav)ing ahaded with the 
tongues of the great majority of tiie m- ^^^j^ J; ^J^ ^^? (5, architectural 
habitants of Southern India, and to the ^^ mechanical drawing. Pen drawings 
people themselves who must have inhab- ^^e often confined to pure outlines; an 
ited India previous to the advent of the appearance of relief or projection being 
Aryans. The Dravidian languages are given by thickening or doubling the lines 
generally considered to belong to the on the shadow side. Finished pen 
Turanian class, and the family consists drawings have all the shading pro- 
of the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malaya- duced by combinations of lines. Chalk 
lam, Tulu, Tuda, Gond, Uajmahal, Ora- drawings (including lead pencil draw- 
on, etc. Only the first four mentioned ings) are most suited for beginners, as 
have a literature, that of the Tamil be- errors can be easily corrected. Black, 
ing the oldest and the most important, red and white chalks are used. When 
DrAwback (<^i'ft'bak), usually a cer- the chalk is powdered and rubbed in 
A#xawua.vA. ^^jj^ amount of duties or with a stump, large masses and broad 
customs dues paid back or remitted to effects can be produced with much rapid- 
an importer when he exports goods that ity. A combination of hatching and 
he has previously imported and paid stumping is generally preferable to ad- 
duty on, as, for instance, tobacco, etc. ; hering exclusively to either mode, 
or a certain amount of excise paid back Crayon drawings are those in which the 
or allowed on the exportation of home true colors of the objects represented 
manufactures. are more or less completely wrought out 

HrQizrhrirlcrA (dra'brij), a bridge with w^ith different colored crayons. Draw- 
xriawuiiugc a lifting floor, such as ings shaded with the brush are outlined 
were formerly used for crossing the with the pencil or pen, the shading being 
ditches of fortresses, or any movable laid on or washed in with the brush 
bridge over a navigable channel where in tints of Indian ink, sepia, or color, 
the height of the roadway is insufficient Architectural and mechanical drawings 
to allow vessels to pass underneath, are those in which the proportions of a 
Modern drawbridges across rivers, building, machine, etc., are accurately set 
canals, the entrances of docks, etc., are out for the guidance of the constructor; 
generally made to open vertically, and objects are in general delineated by geo- 
the movable portion is called a bascule, metric or orthographic projection. The 
balance, or lifting bridge; a turning, great schools of painting differ from one 
swivel, or swing bridge ; or a rolling another as much in their drawing as in 
bridge, in accordance with the mode in their painting. In Italy the Koman 
which it is made to open. Swing bridges school, through Raphael's fine sense for 
are usually divided into two parts meet- the beautiful and expressive in form, and 
ing in the middle, and each moved on through his study of the antique, became 
pivots on the opposite sides of the chan- the true teacher of beautiful drawing, 
nel, or they may move as a whole on a The Florentine school tried to surpass 

{)ivot in the middle of the channeL Roll- the Roman precisely In this particular, 
ng bridges are suspended from a struc- but it lost by exaggeration what it had 
ture high above the water, and are pro- gained by learning and a close study of 
pelled backwards and forwards by means anatomy. In the Lombard school a 
of rollers. tender style of drawing is seen through 

DrawiUfir (^ra'ing) is the art of rep- harmonious coloring and in the Venc- 
o resenting upon a flat sur- tian school the drawing is often veiled in 
face the forms of objects and their the richness of the color. The Dutch 



Drawing-rooiu Dredging 

school excels in a careful and minute feet was to set the other nations to build- 
style of naturalistic drawing, combined ing ships of the Dreadnought and super- 
with great excellence in coloring. The Dreadnought types, so that this huge 
French school in the time of Poussin was fighting machine was soon surpassed, 
very accurate in its drawing; at a later The Onited States, for instance, has 
period its style betrayed a great amount now afloat battleships of 27,500 tons and 
of mannerism. David introduced again is building others from 31,400 and 32,000 
a purer taste in drawing and a close tons. 

study of the antique, and these are T)rea.III (^^°^)i A train of vagrant 
qualities which distinguish his school ^"'•ui ^j^as which present themselves 
(the so-called classical school) from the to the mind during sleep. The principal 
romantic and eclectic schools of a later feature of the state of dreaming is the 
period. The drawing of the British absence of voluntary control over the 
school is naturalistic rather than aca- current of thought, so that the principle 
demic. It has of late years much im^ of suggestion has unlimited sway. There 
proved in accuracy and expressiveness. is usually an utter want of coherency in 
DrRwinfir-rOOm * room appropriated the images that appear before the mental 
.a#A»wj.ug AVV.UA9 £^j. ^jjg reception of eye, but this want excites no surprise in 

company; a room In which distinguished the dreamer. Occasionally, however, in- 
personages hold levees, or private per- tellectual efforts are made during sleep 
sons receive parties. — Court drawing' which would be difficult to surpass in the 
rooms are those assemblies held from waking state. It is said that Condillac 
time to time for the reception or presen- often brought to a conclusion in his 
tation to the sovereign of such ladies as dreams reasonings on which he had been 
by custom, right, or courtesy are ad- employed durinz the day; and that 
missible. Gentlemen are not expected Franklin believed that he had been often 
unless in attendance on the ladies of instructed in his dreams concerning the 
their families. The sovereign sometimes issue of events which at that time occu- 
deputes a member of the royal family to pied his mind. Coleridge composed from 
receive, in which case presentations are 200 to 300 Unes during a dream: the 
equivalent to those made to the sover- beautiful fragment of Kuhla Khan, 
eign in person. which was all he got committed to paper 

Bravton (drft'ton), Mabkkt, or Dbat- when he awoke, remains as a specimen of 
A^xMjvvAA. ton-in-Halbs, a town of that dream poem. Dreams are subjec- 
England, County Salop, 18 miles north- tive phenomena dependent on natural 
east of Shrewsbury. It has a church, causes. They generally take their rise 
supposed to have been erected, with the and character from external bodily im- 




627. stead of being prospective or prophetic. 
Dravton (dra'ton), Michaix, an Eng- The latter opinion has, howev^ir, pre- 
J^ lish poet, born in 1563, who vailed in all ages and among aU zkations; 
is said to have studied at Oxford, and and hence the common practico of divi- 
afterwards held a commission, in the nation or prophesying by dream, that 
army. The poem b:^ which his name is is, interpreting them as presa/;3s of com- 
chiefly remembered is his Polyalhion^ a ing events. ^ 
sort of topographical description of Eng- •HyprlHTi^ (drej'ing), a torm applied 
land. It is tenerally extremely accurate •*'*vu.gxu.5 j^y engineers to the opera- 
in its details, with, at the same time, tion of excavating soil or rock under 
many passages of true poetic fire and water and depositing the excavated mate- 
beauty. Other works are nis Nymphidiaf rial on board scows for removal. The 
the Court of Fairy: the Barons* Wars; mechanical, power-operated dredges are 
the Legend of Great Cromwell; the of several forms. One of the most com- 
Battle of Agincourt; besides numerous mon is the * dam-shell* dredge, consisting 
legends, sonnets and other pieces. Dray- of a pair of large, heavy iron jaws, hinged 
ton was made poet laureate in 1620. He at the back, in general form reuombling a 
died in 1631, and was buried in West- pair of huge clam shells. Thib with its 
minster Abbey. attachments is called the grapple. In 
Hrpai^n AH c^Yif (dred'nat), a British operation it is lowered with open jaws, 
lircauiiuu^ab battleship built in and by its own weight digs into the \ 
1906, which attracted the attention of f^round that is to be excavated. Traction 
the world by its great size (17,900 tons), is then made on the chains controlling 
intended to surpass the ships of any the jaws, which close; the grapple ie 
other nation. As it proved, its only ef- hoisted to the surface and its contents 



Sred Scott Case Bresden 



discharged into scows alongside the Dresden ^4''®^<**°)»^*'jf ^P*^*l ^^.*^* 
dredge. The dipper dredge, an exduaively -^^ ^»**^" kingdom of Saxony, u nlu- 
American type, has a bucket rigidly at- ated m a beautiful valley on both sides 
tached to a projecting timber arm. In of the river Elbe, which is here spanned 
operation the bucket is lowered and made by three stone bridges. It is first men- 
to take a curving upward cut. thus dip- tioned in hi8t.)ry in 120G, and has b^n 
ping up the bottom material, which is di»- the residence of the sovereigns since 148o, 
charged through the hinged bottom of th« y'a» greatly extended and embelh^ed 
bucket The pump or suction dredge op- ^y Augustus the Strong (l<m-li3tt», 
erates by means of a flexible pipe con- jnd rapid y increased dvinng the nine- 
nected ^th a powerful centrif ugaf pump. J«**?j*» cenlury Among the chief edifice^ 
The pipe is loiJ^red into contact with tfie ^"^^^ several of the churches, arc the 
bottom to be excavated and the material J^V»f»" <J«\^<1 o° ^J ^^ <>1<1««^ ^^^V,i 
amped into hopper barges or into a h'^*il^?;:ff"!l.l^!:A^i^5!!L>JL.,* ^•"l': 



over Bii inclined plane, which m "tructupe ugcnpts ; the Johanncum. containing the 
i; fnlVlJli* t^?hi*fl*'U^^^^ coUectioi of porcelain and the hUtSrical 

hJS!^^^ iSf f??«^t«^Si- J^Li^ museum, a vSuable collection of arms, 
?«m o?fS^S,ii? ^MM^^tw fifin^^^H* a'-^or, 'domestic utensils, etc., bek)ng- 
tom of the laddwjvhich^y then ascend. ^ ^^' ^he middle ages. The royal palace 
and are discharged bv hfcoming inverted is unattractive externally, but has a tine 
at the upper end of the ladder. TUj interior. It contains (in what is called 
dredge is the onlv one found satisfactoiy ^^^ Q^een Vault) a valuable collection 
in excnvatmc rock. ^f curiosiHes. jewels, trinkets and works 

Sred Scott Case. ? famous case W of art. The theater is one of the finest 
o^ ^ a ^ ^^^ ***^ I'niteg structures of the kind in the world. The 

*ft*? Supreme Court, the deqsion ia city is distinguished for its excellent edtt- 
yhich. delivered by Chief Justice Taney, cational. literary and artistic instita- 
Uarcli b, 18ob* awakened intense in- tions, among which are the Polytechnic 
terest and led to serious results. Th6 S<hool, much on the plan and scale of a 

Slaintiff. Dred Scott, was a slave ia university; the Conservatory and School 
lissoun. his owner took him to lllinoig, of Music, the Academy of Fine Arts, etc. 
and also to Minnesota, then a territory, The manufactures are not unimportant, 
both free aoU regions, where he kept him and are various in character ; the china. 
for years, afterwards moving back (a however, for which the city is famed, ia 
Missouri, a -ilave state. The plea ol made chiefly .t Meissen, 14 miles dis- 
Scott was that his residem-e in IlUnoii tant. The commerce is considerable, and 
mnd Minnesota made him a free man. The has greatly increased since the develop* 
decision was that he was a chattel, * with- ment of the railway system. The chief 
out rights or privileges exivpt such aa glory of Dresden is the gallery of pic- 
those who held the power and the govern- tores, one of the finest in the worid, 
ment might choose to grant him. The whii h first became of importance under 
S^u^*"?.. ?h- ilfJ^i «??vJ.^ degrading Augustus II, king of Poland and elector 
i^!^I^lV^LrJi^«mJ^»^^ ^^ Saxony, but owes its most valuable 

Qi^nt .,f the slavery question drifted to- l^^*^^**/*^ x^"*^ ^5 ^^'MRjJ^.iJ.^^ri?* 
wanli arm*?d arbitrament. ^^^^^ <>' Modena for $IK>0,(KK). The 

I>mith# *dn-n'tp». a pn>vince of U<^ pictures number about 25,(XW. and in 
^AvubjAv; j^^,j b->und.»«l by Hanover, particular compnse many fine sped- 
'»v-n,.*Mo|, lri»»M|and an*! Ormingen: mens of the Italian. Dutch and F]emt8h 
».":i, l'-.;i; *,ti.ir»» mi!**^. It i.** in general Sfhm)l8. Besides this fine collection the 
ut.r* o]e- ir ,i rL.in rli«* sum Minding museum contains also engravings and 
»•• . .-.»•••«. -'M»-i:i u in Tii»- <vnt.'r. Th« drawings amounting to upwards of 3JM>,- 
♦ * gi»'j.'i .. iMor. riij'l th»* surfaoc ^^^*« There is here also a rich cotjeotion 
II /.•' ; ." f| .. «f « ,f !,i»:irJi in. J iii..rav<, but of casts exemplifying th«» progress of 
.»*♦ ,•,«.,•" « f.i.'i,«Mt f,,r i*^ htirsis and s<nilpture from the earliest time*, and 
•••» '♦ .'♦•!» .• i« r- iii.ir'v.ihif fi»r tbt including copi<»8 of all the most impor- 
i;*'*i t i.ii.,»»i' ,r *.-. i.'.Mi guilts' era vet* tant antiqu***. Dresden being thus rich 
*•* \H**,vt tt'u ■•v,.,! v.-r rh»* <^>untiyfl In treasures of art. and favor*»d by a 
&«« ^auir«i. M \*^n, T'p. 14:\a5L bcaatiful natural situation, is the suiii- 



Dresden GMna Dripstone 

met resort of many foreigners. It 8uf- formerly recognized as distinct forma- 

lered seyerely in the Thirty Years' war, tions. 

and also in 1813, when it was the head- T)rift ^ mining, the course or direc- 

quarters of Napoleon's army. It was "^ "> tion of a tunnel or gallery; or 

occupied by the Prussians in 1800, but a passage betwe«>n two mine shafts. 

was evacuated in the following spring. TIriff Satii) ^^^^^ thrown up by the 

Pop. (1910) 546,882. A/iixt otwiu, ^.^^^.^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 



Drcudftli Chinfl. ^ dell cate, semi- blown when dry some distance inland un- 

A/xcDuvu viuoAOri transparent, highly til arrested by large stones, tree roots, or 

finished china made at Meissen, near other obstacles, round which it grad- 

Dresden. The manufacture resulted from ually accumulates until the heaps attain 

an accidental discovery made by Bdtt- considerable dimensions, often forming 

ger, a young chemist, in 1710. and dunes or sand-hills. 

the vases, statuettes, groups of figures, T)Tn11 ^ ^^ used for boring holes in 
candelabra, clocks, etc., manufactured ' wood, metal, stone, ivory, etc. 

durinff the eighteenth century are highly It consists of a sharp tool to which a 

prized. circular motion is communicated by 

Drew John, a popular A m e r i can various contrivances. For drilling iron. 

'^ * comoaian, born in Dublin in steel, etc., a lathe driven by steam is 

1825 ; died in 1802. He became manager generally used, the drill being fixed into 

of the Arch Street Theater of Philadel- a chuck and the wfirk pressed against it 

phia, which after his death was long as it revolves. For ro<*k-boring the dia- 

managed by his widow, Louisa Drew mond rockdrill. an instrument with cut- 

(1820-1897). For a generation she ting edges made of boart or black 
stood high among comedy actresses, her diamond, is now generally adopted. See 

greatest part bein^ *Mrs. Malaprop' in Boring. 

The Rivals, — ^Their son, John Dbew. T)TilL ^ ^°^ linen texture of a satiny 
born in 1853, has long been a successful "^'^^ finish, used for gentlemen's sum- 
comedian, mer dresses. Plain drills are worked 
DrfiTfil (dreks'el), Anthony J., with five shafts, fancy patterns with 
^AVAv^A banker, bom in Phiiadelphia, eight. 

Pennsytrania, In 1826 ; died in 1893. He Drill the course of instruction in 

became the head of the prominent bank- ^**^*9 which a soldier or sailor is 

ing house of Drezel & Co., and in 1891 taught the use of Arms and the practice 

founded the Drexel Institute of Art, of military and naval evolutions. 
Science and Industry, a prominent edn- T)rill {Cynocephdlus l€ucoph<ru9) , a 

cational institution of Philadelphia. "Vaua species of baboon, of a smaller 

DrAVfna (<lr&'fus). Alfbed, a Jewish size and less fierce disposition than the 

^A%0jM.%Aa captain in the French army mandrill, and, like it, a native of the 

who was arrested in 1894, on the charge coast of Guinea. The face and ears are 

of furnishing to a foreign government bare and of a glossy blac^k culor: the 

documents which he had copied at the palms of the hands and soles of the feet 

Ministry of War. He was condemned in are also naked and of a deep copper 

a secret trial and was transported, March, color. 

1895, to Devil's Island, a ro<k off French Drilling (drilling) , the plan of sow- 
Guiana. As he had seemingly been vie- •*'*****"5 ing in parallel rows as dis- 
timised to shield higher culprits, the tingulshed from sowing broadcant It was 
ca^ excited world-wide attention and in- introduced into England by Jetbro Tull, 
dignation. M. Emile Zola pleaded for a who published a work on the subject in 
new trial for Drevfus. and was himsolf 1731. The crops which are now grnerally 
summoned before the Court of Assizes as drilled are turnips, onions, beans, ppan, 
being guilty of anti-patriotic measures, carrots, various kinds of gr^in, flax, 
Dreyfus was retried by court-martial and etc. The first form of drill was of very 
again convicted in 1899, but was ac- simple construction and was only 
quitted and rehabilitated by the Court of adapted for sowing one row at a time. 
Appeal, July, 1900. ^^ ^ Drink Spe DirfctiVjt 
Drift *"» Keology. a term applied to -^^""^ »^ utcteucg, 

\ t*''*)* ¥*** ^"^^^ ^**^V** have boen Prinking FoUntalli. *P crecHon, 

conveyed by icebergs or glaciers and de- -'•*******•& —^•••*«'»^*»> oftpn omatt* 

posit») over the surface of a country: and artistic, on or near a public thorough- 

rariously called Dt7«irt«im, Di/wria/. (Ua- fare or place of resort, for supplying 

eiai, or y&rihern Drift, Boulder Forma- people, and sometimes also hori««*N. dogs, 

tian, etc. Geologists now often use in- etc., with water to quench Mi**ir tliirnt. 

ttead of Drift the terms stratified or un- DrinsfAiiA (drtp'HtAn), s p*'ojo<<ting 

§tr9tiAed BouUer Clay, which were not ■*'**P»wiio ^^^^^^ ^^ muMlug o%or the 



BriTii^wlLeel Sroseracee 

head o( a doorway, window, archway, or Encland, in tha count; and 6 miles w. n. 
alche to throw off tbe rain. It U alao t of Worcester, on the Salwarp. It ia 
called a ioeatker molding, and label («iuou» (or ita brine bii rings from which 
when It U turned aqoare. It U of salt hM been manufactured it mow 

than 1000 years. Fop. ot town 41-W. 

TlrAma (dri^to), a southeast depart- 

most thmugliuut by ramifications of the 
Alps, the a.erage height of whicb, how< 
ever, does not exi-eed 40UU feet; area, 
2508 square tniles, of which about one- 
fourth is waste, on^ third under wood, 
and a great part of the remainder under 
tillage and pasture. A considerable ei< 
teot of the area is occupied by vineyards 
and seTeral of the wines produced hive 
DcjostoDa, Wcnmiuta Abbey. a high reputation, especially Hermitagi>. 

Olivea, chestnuts and silks are staple 

various forma : sometimes a head is used productionB. Valence is the capital. 

as a terininatioD or support, at others i>op. {1906) 297,270. 

an ornament or almple molding is ■npninafliirv Id r om'e-da-r i). See 

adopted. j/»uuisu«»ij CameL 

Jinvmg-Wneei, ^^eei that commu- Uromore ^-^^^ Ireland, County Down, 

nicntes motion to another or others ; in oq the Laggan, here crossed by two 

railway locomotives the large wheel bridges, 16 miles southwest of Belfast, 

which is fixed npon the crank-axle or its cathedral contains the tomb of Jer- 

main shaft rmy Taylor. Pop. 2307. 

Drogheda fc'«;J' •£",',''.'* Drontheim [%'«'"""■ ^ ''""- 

county of itself, formerly a parliamentary T^--,--™ (drop'si), a diseaae whii-h 
borough of Ireland, in the counUes of "t-v^oy consists in the collection of 
Meath and L/outb, on both sides of the serous or watery fluid In the cellular tis- 
Boyne, about 4 miles from the sea, 26 sue, or in different cavities of the body. 
miles north of Dublin. The Boyne is it receives different appellations accord, 
here crossed by a railway viaduct of 18 jng to tbe particular situation of tbe 
arches and 95 feet high. Flax and cot- Quid. When It Is diffused through the 



spinning are earned on ; there are cellular tissue, either generally or par. 

iiio saltworks, b '— —■' ' '"-■ '•-•'- " * "--■ -•-— " ■- 

ind tbe fisheries 



Itworks, breweries and tanneries; tialiy, it is called anaaarca; when it i 



._ a good export trade In cattle, sheep, ig called Xydrocephatui ; wben in the 
grain, butter, eggs, etc The town waa chest, hpdrothoraa, or hvdropi pectoris,- 
for a long time strongly fortified, and wben In the abdomen, aicitci: in the 
was taken by Cromwell with great uterus, hgdrometra; within the scrotum, 
slaughter In 1(149 ; it surrendered to Wil- hjfdrocelo; and within the ovary, oi-ortna 
liam HI immediately after tbe battle ol drop$tl. Obstructive organic disease of 
the Boyne. I'op. Vi.TVfi the heart and degenerative diseases u( 
Tlmhn>ivf>7 (dro-ho'blch), a town of the kidneys are tbe most common 
■"™^*"'y''' Austria, in Galida. 41 eauaea of general dropsy. The treat- 
milea 8. 8. w. Lemberg. Ita Catholic ment oftan includes removal of the fluid 
church is one of the handsomest in the (rom the cavities containing it by tap- 
country. It has an important trade, par- pjng or puncturing; otherwise drugs 
ticularly In salt, obtained from springs which stimulate excretion by Ibe skin. 
In the vicinity. Top. 19,146. bowels and kidneys are employed, hut 
Tlrn-if fl'AfiTiainp (drwH-dft-bftn), an all remedies frequentlv prove incSiH'tual. 
UroitaAUDaine „,j ^y,^ i„ „^, Uronwort l '''>■" tlie%mnll tubers on 
European countries, by which the prop- ■Wiwi'wwii, ,^^ fibroiia rootsl, Spinra 
erty of a decea.sed foreigner was claimed eUpfndula, nat. order Itosacpie, a Itrit- 
by tbe state, unless the defunct bad a inh plant of tbe same senus as qiieeo-ot- 
special exemption. In France, where It tbe-meadow. found in dry pastures. Tbe 
was not abi'liHhi-d till 1KI9. the Scotch, hemlock dropwort. or water dropwort. 
Savoyards, Swihh and Portuguese were U (Enanihe fitiuUta. 

exempted. Drntt^rftA^flP {dros-er-S's.*-?). a Dab 

llTOitwieh (<<n>it'''lil- » '""ni and -"rwacrat^a: order of albuminous. 

.i/iviiinsvu iiBrliamentary division of exogenous plants, consisting of marsh 



Brosky Drowning 

herbs, whose leaves are usually covered small Quantity of water. Thus, a child 
with glands or glandular hairs. It con- may fall head downwards into a tub and 
tains six genera, including the sundew bo drowned, though the tub is not half 
idroBih-a), and Venus' fly-tray {Di- full of water, sufficient to cover the 
onwa). (See Sundew and Dionwa.) mouth and noscrils being all that is 
They have no known qualities except necessary, and a man overcome by a fit 
that they are slightly bitter. The leaves or by drunkenness may fall on a road 
are generally circinnate in the bud, as with his head in a ditch or pool of water 
in ferns. and thus meet death. Death by drown- 

Droskv (di'os'ki), a kind of light, ing is thus due to suffocation, to the stop- 
J^ four-wheeled carriage used page of breathing, and to the entrance 
by the Russians. It is not covered, and of water into the lungs. When death 
in the middle there rises a sort of bench has been caused by drowning, the skin 
placed lengthways on which the passen- presents the appearance called goose- 
gers ride as on a saddle; but the name skin (cutia anserina)^ the face and sur- 
is now applied to various kinds of face of the body generally are usually 
vehicles, as the common cabs plying in pale, a frothy liquid is found in the 
the streets of German cities, etc. lungs and air-passages, and about the 

Drosometer (dros-om'e-ter; Greek, lips and nostrils; water may be found in 
.A#AV0v.ui.wvA ^jrosos, dew, and metron, the stomach, and clenched fingers, hold- 
a measure), an instrument for ascer- ing substances grasped at, may serve to 
taining the quantity of dew which falls, show that a struggle has taken place in 
It consists of a balance, one end of the water, and that <ne body was alive at 
which is furnished with a plate fitted to the time of immersion. Complete insen- 
receive the dew, the other containing a sibility arises, ' it is probable, in from 
weight protected from it one to two minutes after submersion, 

Dronaia (d**^^)* Jkan Germaiit, a recovery, however, being still possible; 
French historical painter of and death occurs in from two to five 
considerable repute, born at Paris in minutes. So long as the heart continues 
1763; died at Rome in 1788. His chief to beat, recovery is possible; after it 
pictures are The CanaatUtish Woman at has ceased it is impossible. Newly born 
the Feet of Jesus, Dying Oladiator and children and young puppies bear snb- 
Marius at Minturnae. mersion longer than the more fully 

Dronet (dr5-&), Jean Baftiste. Com te grown. 

xrn/u^b d'Erlon, French general, born For the restoration of the apparently 
in 1765 ; died in 1844. He served in the drowned, several methods are suggested, 
campaigns of the Moselle, Meuse and Those of Dr. Sylvester, recommended by 
Sambre (1793-96), in the Peninsula, the English Humane Society, and Dr. 
and at Waterloo, where he commanded Benjamin Howard, of New York, will be 
the first corps d'arm^e. In 1834-35 he described. Which ever method is adopted, 
was governor-general of Algeria, and in the following steps must first and imme- 
1843 was made a marshal. diately be taken : Pull the body up on 

"nrftTivn fl^ Llmvfi (clr(J-avd61wSs), to dry ground. Send immediately for 
1/ruuyii ac luliujrs iDOUABD, a medical assistance, warm blankets, dry 
French statesman and diplomatist; born clothing, brandy and hot water, if any 
in 1805; died in 1881. He entered the one is at hand to send. No delay 
diplomatic service in 1831, and was must be permitted, however, in treating 
charge d'affaires at The Hague during the the person, so that if only one person is 
events which led to the separation of Bel- on me spot he must begin to treat the' 
ginm from Holland, in 1840 he was head person instantly, without seeking assist- 
of the commercial department under the ance. Remove all clothing from the neck 
minister of foreign affairs. Opposition and chest. Fold the articles of dress re- 
to Guizot caused his dismissal in 1845. moved so as to make a firm pillow, 
He became minister for foreign affairs in which is to be placed under the should- 
1848, ambassador to London in 1849; ers, so that the upper part of the body 
and again foreign minister in 1851 and is slightly raised and tne head slightly 
in 18&. On the fall of the empire he thrown back. Cleanse the mouth and 
fled to Jersey, but subsequently re- nostrils, open the mouth and pull for- 
turned to France. ward the tongue. If natural efforts to 

Droxsminff (droun'ing) is due to the breathe are made, try to stimulate them 
A#xvwiuA&g air being prevented enter- by brisk rubbing of the sides of the chest 
ing the lungs, owing^ to the mouth and and of the face. If no effort to breathe 
nostrils being immersed in a liquid, the is made, proceed to produce the entrance 
liquid being commonly water. Death and outflow of air from the lungs by 
niRy. therefore, occur by drowning in a Sylvester's or Howard's method. 



Browning Drowning 

Sylvester's method : Stand or kneel be- lower part of the i^hML so that th« 
hind tlie portou'B bead, graap each arm thumbs hook in ander the ioweut ribs 
at the elbuw, draw both arm* HimultB- and tbe Gogara are spraad out od the 
neouslf upwards till tbey are fxtendcd in cheat. Steadily press forwarda. raiiiog 
Hue witb tbe budy. aa a man places them tbe ribs, your owd body t>eiii| thus 
nben he Btretcbcs bimnelf. I^t this thrown leaning forward. Tbis enlarge* 
movement oocupy abimc 2 secimdit. Thia the cavity of tbe chest and cauaes air ru 
enlarges the cbest and cauoeH the en- enter. When tbe ribs hare been rnisrd 
trance oF air to the lungs. Without a to tbe utmoat extent, with & sliEbt effort 
pause carry the arma duwn to the aides, push yourself back to the more erect 
making them overlap the cheat a little, poaitioD, allowing the ribs to recoil lo 
and firmly press tbem on tbe chest. This their former position. This eipela the 
moveiopnt should occupy another 2 see- air. Kepeat the proceoB 15 timas a 
unda. It expels air from tbe luti^. Re- minute. One person will find it mor'> 
peat the movements, and maintain them eaay to maintain this method for a pru- 
•teaclily and patiently at tbe rate of 15 longed period than Sylveater's, esp«clAllf 
times a minute, until breathiuE has if the patient be big and heavy. 



lioKvd'* Mcttiod (or ItciUiriiii iLe AppwcDtlji DtowuhL 

been fnlly restored, or until medical aid Ikleaowbile. If other persons are pre^- 

arrives, or until death is certain. An ent, they sbould be occupied in rubbing 

hour is not too long a time to persist, tbe body and limbs (nltcairt upirortti I 

and so lung as there seems the least effort with bands or warm flannel, applyiup; 

tu breathe tbe cITurts must be persevered hot Bannela. bottles, etc., to the limbs. 

in. feet, armpits, etc. As soon aa the per 

Howard's method: Plare the body on son is sufficiently restored to be able to 

Its faiT. with tbe mil of clothing under swallow, give small quantities of hot 

the stomach: the bend being supported on brandy and water, hot wine and water, 

tbe arm as shown in Figure 1. I'ull the hot coffee, etc.. ami use every effort to 

btidy over the mil of clothing to expel restore and maintain warmth. 

water from the chest. Then turn the Drowning was formerly a mode of 

body on the hni'h. the shoulders being aup- capital panishment in Europe. The last 

ported n« Bbown in Figure 2. Kneel over person executed by drowning in Scotland 

the body. Place both bandt on th« suffer'-* -leath in 1011. In Ireland ther* 



Droylsden Drum-major 

"was an execution by drowning so lately that they had a great secret philosophy 

as 1777. which was banded down by oral tradi- 

lVpAtr1a#lAii (droilz'den), a local board tion is very unlikely. Of their religious 

xrrujriBiiCU ^jg^rict in England, Lan- doctrines little is known, 

cashire, 3% miles E. of Manchester, of Drriids ^'^^ Order or, friendly socle- 
which it is practically an outlying > ties which originated in a club 

suburb. It has cotton factories, rop. of * Druids * founded in London for mutual 

(1911) 13,259. entertainment in 1780. They now form 

Droz ^^^)» FRANgois Xayier Joseph, a great number of lodges or 'groves/ 

"^ a French moralist and historian; established for the mutual benefit of the 

bom at Besancon in 1773; died in 1850. members. They adopt a system of cere- 

In 1806 he published an Esaai sur VArt monies professedly based on Druidica\ 

d'itre Heureus. which was very popu- traditions. The order has extended to 

lar; and in 1823 De la Philosophie Mo- America, Australia, Germany, etc. A 

rate, ou d€$ Diffirenta SysUmea aur la * grove* was established in New York in 

Science de la Vie, which procured his ad- 1833, and from this the order spread 

mission into the Academy. His reputa- rapidly through the United States, 

tion is, however, founded chiefly on his From the past officers was organized a 

Hia4o%re du Rigne de Louia XV I. supreme body entitled ' Grand Grove of 

Jirnz i^^^)* FiERRE Jacquet, a Swiss the United States of the United Ancient 

*^^^^ mechanician, born at Chaux-de- Order of the Druids,* which declared its 

Fonda in 1721 ; died in 1790. Among his independence of the British Supreme 

many contrivances were a compensation Grove and made an entire change in the 

pendulum, a writing automaton, and ritual, adding a number of new degrees, 
an astronomical 
Jacquet, son ( 

1752 at Chaux- , . . ._ 

in 1791 ; followed the same line as his shape, with the end or ends covered with 

father, and constructed an automaton, tightened parchment, which is stretched 

representing a young woman, which or slackened at pleasure by means of 

played different tunes on the harpsi- cords with sliding knots or screws, 

chord, and a pair of artificial hands for Drums are of three kinds: (1) the long 

a young man who was mutilated, by or bass drum played with stuffed-nob 

means of which he was enabled to per- drumsticks, and used only in large or- 

form most of the necessary offices for chestras or military bands; (2) the 

himself. side-drum, having two heads, the upper 

Dl*1l09At (drug'et). a coarse kind of one onlv being played upon by two 

•*'*"'B&^* woolen felt or cloth, for- sticks of wood; (3) the kettle drum, a 

merly used by the lower classes for pur- hemisphere of brass or copper, the end 

poses of clothing, but now chiefly used of which is covered with parchment, 

as a covering for carpets. always used in pairs, one drum being 

Dmfi^ a general name for any sub- tuned to the kevnote, and the other to 

A/xu59| stance, vegetable, animal, or the fifth of the key, the compass of the 

mineral, used in the composition or prep- two together bein^ an octave, 

aration of medicines; also applied to in- D mni i^ machinery, a short cylinder 
gredients used in chemical preparations *^^^} revolving on an axis for the 

employed in the arts. purpose of turning wheels or shafts, etc., 

TlT*n-ir1a (drO'ids), the priests of the by means of belts or bands passing round 

1/ruiUK Celts of Gaul and Britain. Ac- it. 

cording to Julius Giesar, they possessed DmniGlo? (drum-klog'), a moorland 
the greatest authority among the Celtic ^'^ •****^*V8 tract in I^inarkshire, Scot- 
nations. They had some knowledge of land, 6 miles s. w. of Strathaven, the 
geometry, natural philosophy, etc., su- scene of a skirmish between Claverhouie 
perintexided the affairs of religion and and the Covenanters, in which the for- 
morality, and performed the office of mer was defeated (1679). 




judges. They venerated the mistletoe Hmnifiah I^Rn^» Pogoniaa chromia, 
when erowing on the oak, a tree which ^^ ** i and otiier species of the 

they likewise esteemed sacred. They had same genus, fishes found on the Atlan- 



common superior, who was elected by a tic coasts of the United States, and so 

majority of votes from their own num- named from the deep drumming sound 

ber, and who enjoyed his dignity for they make in the water. They usually 

life. They took unusual care to fence weigh about 20 lbs. 

themselves round with mysteries, and it Drmn-Tnaior ^^^ ^^^® ^^ ^^^ "^°' 

IS probable that they cherished doctrines •*'******' ■^^^O'jvx, commissioned officer 
unknown to the common people ; but whose duty it la to teach and direct the 



Drmnnioiid Drupe 

drummers. He marches at the head of of the Dunghill, a macaronic poem; and 
the band carrying the regimental baton* History of the Lives and Retgns of the 
TlmmniATiil (dram'mund), Henbt, Five Jameses, Kings of Scotland, 
^A iMiuuuuu biologist and theoloman, DrilTnTnOTllI TAahf « very intense 
was born at Stirling, Scotland, in 1861 ; -^^rumittOUa Xilgm, 1^^,^^ produced 
died in 1897. In 1877 he became lecturer, by turning two streams of gas, one of oxy- 
and in 1884 professor of natural sci- gen and the other of hydrogen, in a state 
ence in the Free Church College of Glas- of ignition upon a bail of lime. This 
gow. His book, Natural Life in the light was proposed by Thomas Drum- 
^piritual World, an effort to reconcile mond (see article) to be employed in 
the doctrines of Christianity and evolu- lighthouses. See Limelight. 
tion, excited great attention and was DmiTiriffllt ^ ^^^^ ^^ Creek Co., Ok- 
very widely read. Other works were & ^ lahoma, 35 miles s. w. 

The Ascent of Man, The Greatest Thing of Tulsa, in an oil and gas district. There 
in the World, Tropical Africa etc are several oil refineries. Pop. 6460. 

Drummond, 2? '^Sf' u^^balf' ffi Drunkenness <3?a'?e°*o^^fnV d'ru*kl 

known by his name, was born at Edin- or overpowered by alcoholic liquor, or 

bursrh in 1797; and died at Dublin in the habit of indulging in intoxication. 

1840. He was educated at Edinburgh A similar condition may be produced by 

and at Woolwich, and entered the army numerous agents, but the term is always 

as an engineer. In 1819 he became applied to the act or habit of drinking 

assistant to Colonel Colby in the trig- alcoholics to excess. By the common 

onometrical survey of Great Britain and law drunkenness is an offense against 

Ireland. He invented a heliostat, and the public economy, and those found 

first used the light which bears ills name drunk are liable to fine or imprisonment 

about 1825 during the survey of Ireland. Drunkenness is no excuse for any crime. 

He subsequently entered political life, but it renders a contract invalid if 

and became in 1835 under-secretary for either of the parties was in a state of 

Ireland, a county which he practically complete drunkenness when the contract 

ruled with the utmost success for five was signed, 

years. TlrTiTilrATi PurlifiniATif in Scottish 

bnimmond William, of Hawthorn- i^run^eii rariiamenx, history a 

A/A uiiAiiivuu^ ^gjj^ ^ Scottish poet dis- name given to the privy-council, which, 
tinguished for the elegance and tender- under its powers as representing the 
ness of his verses, was born at Hawthorn- estates between sessions, met at Glasgow 
den House, 7 miles from Edinburgh, in and passed an act (October 1, 1662) to 
1585 ; died in 1649. He was educated at remove the recusant ministers from their 
the University of Edinburgh ; after which parishes within a month. All the mem- 
he spent four years in foreign travels, bers were said to have been drunk except 
residins for a part of the time at Bourges, I^ckhart of Lee, who oppose! the meas- 
to study the civil law. On his return ure. 

to Scotland he retired to Hawthornden T)rnTlll.P^ff^ (dra-pa'se-6), a name given 
and gave himself up to the cultivation of ■*'* upai/caj j^y gome botanists to that 
poetry and polite literature, and here division of rosaceous plants which com- 
ne spent the most of his life. He en- prebends the peach, the cherry, the plum 
tertained Ben Jonson for three weeks and similar fruit-bearing trees, 
on the occasion of a visit which the "nniTIA (driip), in botany, a stone 
English dramatist made to Scotland in ^^'-^y^ fruit; a fruit in which the 
the winter of 1018-19, and took notes of outer part of the pericarp becomes fleshy 
Jonson's conversation, which were first 
published in 1711. He was the first 
Scottish writer to abandon the native 
dialect for the language raised to suprem- 
acy by the Elizabethan writers. His 
chief productions are: The Cypress 
Orove, in prose, containing reflections 
upon death ; Flowers of Zion, or Spirit- 
Mai Poems; Tears on the Death of 
Mosliades (that is. Prince Henry) ; 

Poems, Amorous, Funereal, Divine, ^ , , •^ . » 

Pastoral in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Drupe of poach. Drupe of peach, cut.* 

Madrigals; The River Forth Feasting or softens like a berry while the in- 
(on King James* visit to Scotland in ner hardens like a nut. forming a stone 
1617) ; PolemO'Middinian or the Battle with a kernel, as the plum, cherry, apri- 





Dmry lane Theater Bryden 

rot and peacb. Tbe stone pocIoBriiig the tribnoe of tbe people, and was assaasi- 
kKmel U called the endocarp, while the natnl in b.c. 1)1. — Nkbo Claudius, brother 
pulpy or suoculenl |>art is ealled the uf the Km; eror Tiberius, born iu b.c 3K. 
mftocarp. In some fruits, ax tbiise uf Ky a series cif brilliant (^ampaignii be 
Ibe almond, tbe horsv-i-heBtDuC and (-oc<ia- extended the Itoman empire to the Ger- 
nut, tbe meaof.'Brp is not sueculent, yet, man Ocean and the river Kibe, and was 
from their possessing tbe other qualities bence ealled Oermanieui, By bis wife 
of the drupe, they receive tbe name. The Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony, he 
date is a drupe in which the hard stone bad a daughter, I.iria, and two sona, 
or eudocarp is replaced by a membrane. Germanieus and Claudius, tbe latter of 
Drury Lane Theater. *"'!' "^^ ^^ ^■^'"- """*?rda became emperor. IK. 

* ' pn n c 1 p a 1 uiea in B.C. tf. 

tbeaters in Iiondon, was eilabliEhed In TlrvaH (dri-ad), a wood nymph, in the 
the reign of James 1. In IU71 it was ■"^J'"'* Greek raytholugy. They were 
burntHJ down, and was rebuilt by Sir supposed to be tbe tutelar deities of tnvs. 
i 'hrislupher Wren between 1672 and li^ch particular tree or wood was tbe 
1074, but again consumed in 1809. On babitatlon of its own special dryad, 
this occasion it was rebuilt by B. Wyatt, Drvanil^r (d re-*n'd6r), Jonas, a 
and was reopened on October 10, 1812, -"^J"""*** Swedish naturalist and 
with an address eniuposed by Lord Byron, pupil of LtDnvus, born in 1748; died la 
It was in connection with this opening 1810. He settled in England in 1782, 
that James and Horace Smith wrote the and was connected with tbe Royal and 
Rejected Addreuet. Nearly all the great I.inoKan societies tii: his death. 
English actors from Betterton and Gai^ TlrranHrfl. (dre-ftn'dra), named from 
rict have been more or less connected -"ryiiuuni ^^^ Swedish naturalist 
wiiu Drnry Ijine. Dryander, a genus of Australian shrnbs. 

Dmses (drfl'tes). a curious people of with hard, dry, evergreen, generally ser- 
" mixed Syrian and Arabian rated leaves, and compact, cylindrical 

origin, Inhabiting the mountains of clusters of yellow flowers, nat order 
liebaoon and Anti-Lebanon, in whose J'roteaccB. The species are esteemed by 
faith are combined the doctrines of tbe cultivators for the variety and peculiar 
Pentateuch, part of tbe tenets of Chrin- forms of their leaves. 
tiviity, the teachings of the Koran, and Tlrvblirph Ahhpv (^rlTjurg), a 
tbe Sufi allegories. Tbey describe them- -"ryo^rgn fl,DDey ^^^^^^^ ,u[n ,„ 
selves as unitarians and followers of Scotlonc], consisttng of the neve's western 
Khalif Hakim Biamr-AIIah, whom they gable, tbe gable of tbe south transept, and 
regard as an incarnation of deity, the a fragment o( choir and north transept of 
last prophet, and the founder of tbe an abbey founded in 1150 on the banks of 
true religion. They are nearly all taught the Tweed, about flva miles e. b. e. o( M«I- 
to read and write ; but are eiceedingly rose. It is celebrated as the burial place 
turbulent, their conflicts with their neigh- of Sic Walter S«ott and bis family, 
bors the Maronites having often caused 
much trouble to the Turkish government. 
Their total number (exclusive of women 
and children) has been estimated at from 
70,000 to 7O.000. 

Brasilia (drtl;*ira). a daughter of Her- 
^AUDLun ^ Agnppa I, king of the 
Jews She was bori in a.d. 38 ; married 
Azizus, king of Emesa, whom she divorced 
in order to marry Felli, procurator of 
Judea. Sbe is thus tbe Drusilln whb la 
mentioned in the Acts, and was probably 
present when Paul preached before Felix. 
TImstia (dnVsus), the name of several 
A*i:u»iill diatingulshed Romans, among 
whom were ; — Mahcub IjvmH, orator 
and politician : became tribune of the 
people In 122 B.C. He opposed tbe 
policy of Caius Oracchus. and became 

Eipular by planting colonies. — Mabccb 
mua, son of the above, was early a . l n j_ 

strong champion of the senate or aristo- jonnuryden 

cratic party, but showed great skill in Brvden (^'''<l^i)> John, an Engllab 
maniptilatlng tbe mob. Ha rose to be *'^]^'^^ poet, was descended from sb 



Dry-Farming Drying-oil 

ancient family, his crandfather beinc and the followiiiff Ifl a brief abetmet el 
Sir Erasmus Dryden, of Canons Aatiby, the results: 

Northamptonshire. He was bom near In defining the term dry farming it is 
Aldwinkle. Northamptonshire, in 1631, explained that the practice includes (1) 
and was admitted a king's scholar at deep plowing before the rainy season sets 
Westminster under the celebrated Dr. in, in order to provide in the soil a 
Busby, whence he went to Trinity capacious water storage reservoir and an 
College, Cambridge. In London he acted ample space for root development: (2) 
as secretary to nis cousin. Sir Gilbert light, deep, even seeding or planting in a 
Pickerine, a favorite of Cromwell; and well-prepared, moist soil; (3) frequent 
on the death of the Protector wrote his thorough, level cultivation before as well 
Meroic Stanzas, At the Restoration, as after sowing or planting ; (4) the use 
however, he hailed the return of Charles of seed bred and selected for tne condi* 
II in Astrwa Redux^ and frem that time tions prevailing; (5) the use of ma- 
his devotion to the Stuarts knew no chinery of large capacity ; (6) the adop- 
decay. In 1661 he produced his first tion of methods for the concentration of 

1>lay, The Duke of Outse. This was fol- crops, 
owed by a number of others until the Crops mast be selected or developed 
great fire of London put a stop for that will fit the environment, and there 
some time to theatrical exhibitions. In is ample field for investigation in the 
the interval Dryden published the Annus improvement and development of crops 
MirahiliSj an historical account of the suitable to dry lands. Wheat stands at 
events of the jear 1666, one of the most the head among cereal crops. The durum 
elaborate of his productions In 1668 he or macaroni wheats do especially well; 
also published nis celebrated Essay of» but other varieties are also grown, as are 
DramaUo Foesy — the first attempt to oats, rye, barley and spelt The millets 
regulate dramatic writing. Dryden was are among the best-paying dry-farming 
shortly afterwards appointed to the crops. There are few legumes that have 
o£Bces of rc^al historiographer and poet shown value on dry lands, but peas, beans 
laureate. He now became professionally and alfalfa are the most promising of de- 
a writer for the stage, and produced velopment. Vegetables and both shade 
many pieces, some of which have been and fruit trees are being grown in die* 
strongly censured for their licentiousness, tricts where dry farming is practlcedi 
The first of his political, and poetical Fall seeding of cereals, wnerever the 
satires, Ahsdlom and Aciiophel (Mon- conditions will permit, is preferable to 
mouth and Shaftesbury) was produced in spring seeding, an i it is important to 
1681. On the accession of James in 1685 retain the snow npon the land, especially 
Dryden became a Roman CXitholic, and in sections where it forms the chief pail 
defended his position in a poem. The of the total precipitation. The snowfall 
Hind and the Panther. At the Revolu- may be retamed by leaving the ground 
tion he was deprived of his office and rough after the late fall plowing, by 
income. During the remaining ten years throwing up borders across the field at 
of his life he produced some of his best right anrles with the prevailing winds, or 
works, including his admirable transla- by planting hedge rows or shrubbery 
tions from the classica His poetic trans- r. cross the field at short intervals. Usn* 
lation of Virgil appeared in 1007, and, clly less seed should be planted per aers 
soon after, that masterpiece of lyric under dry-farming conditu>ns than is used 
poetry, Alexandcr*s Feast, his Fables, in humid sections. The less predpitatioiL. 
etc He died Mav 1, 1700, and was the smaller should be the amount of seed 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Dryden planted. 

is unequaled as a satirist among English DrviTl^ MfirTilTiP (drllng ma* 
poets, and the best of his tragedies are -"^^^^5 maumne gj^g^^^ a machine 
unsurpassed by any since written. His used in bleaching, dyeing and laundry es- 
poetry as a whole is more remarkable for tablishments, consisting of two concentric 
vigor and energy than beauty, but he did drums or cylinders, one within the other, 
much to improve English verse. He was open at the top, and having the inner cyl- 
also an admirable prose writer. In char- inder perforated at its side with namer> 
acter he was modest and kindly, ous small holes. The goods to be drieid 

Jirv Famiinfir ^ method ot farming are placed within the inner cylinder, and 
*^xj ACMuuugy recently developed the machine is then made to rotate with 
and coming into ever wider use. The great velocity, when, by the action of 
United States Department of Agriculture centrifugal force, the water esespM 
through its experiment stations has made through the holes in the Me, 
a careful stutfy uf the conditions, possi- T)]*yiii9.Ai1 the name given to Itnssed 
bilities and limitations of the practicflb *' ^^^ and other ells whidi haf« 



Dryobalanops Bnbarry 

been heated with oxide of lead; they are ing has to be done in soft stone or coal; 
the bases of many paints and varnishes, but in hard rock dynamite is ()refcrable. 
When exposed to the air they absorb Dualism (d^'^-^tn), the philosophical 
oxygen, and are converted into a trans- *'^**"**** exposition of the nature of 
parent, tough, dry mass or varnish. things by the hypothesis of two dissimilar 

I)rvoha.lll.TIons ( dn-o-bal'an-ops). primitive principles not derived from 
iA#xjvMc»M»uv^o g^ Compfcor. each other. Dualism in religion is chiefly 

Drvonllis i^^'^^h & genus of non- confined to the adoption of a belief in 
^^xjrv^uAo venomous tree serpents. two fundamental bemgs, a good and an 
Drv Pile ^ ^^^°^ ^^ ^^® ordinary vol- evil one, as is done in some Oriental 
x^A J A. xAV/^ ^^1^ pjjg^ jj^ which the liquid religions, especially that of Zoroaster, 
is replaced by some hygrometric sub- In metaphysics, dualism is the doctrine 
stance, as paper which has been moist- of those who maintain the existence of 
ened with sugar and water and allowed spirit and matter as distinct substances, 
to dry, chiefly useful in the construction in opposition to idealism, which main- 
of electroscopes of great delicacy. tains that we have no knowledge or 

T)rv Point ^ sharp-pointed instrument assuran'^e of the existence of anything 
A^xj Avxixb^ ^^^ jjy engravers to in- but our own ideas or sensations. Dual- 
cise fine lines in copper without the olate ism may correspond with realism in 
being covered with etching ground or maintaining that our ideas of things are 
the lines bit in by acid. This tool is true transcripts of the originals, or rather 
much employed in working the more of the qualities inherent in them, thu 
delicate portions of plates produced as spirit acting as a mirror ^nd reflecting 
etcUngs. their true images or it may hold that, al* 

Tlrxr TLnf ^ ^^^^ known disease affect- though produced by outward objects, we 
jjxj A^b| jjj^ timber occasioned by have no assurance that in realitv these 
various species of fungi, the mycelium at all correspond to our ideas of them. 
of which penetrates the timber, destroy- or even that they produce the same idea 
ing it. PolypdruB hyhrldus is the dry rot in two different minds, 
of oak-built ships; MeruUuB laorymana Duqtia (dO-&n'), William J., an eml- 
is the most common and most formidable «*«••">« Q^Qt lawyer and statesman, 
dry rot fungos In Britain, found chiefly bom at Clonmel, Ireland, of American 
in firewood; while Polyporua dcaiructar parentage, in 1780. His father, William 
has the same preeminence in Germany. Duane (1760-1836), was a political edi- 
Damp, unventi fated situations are most tor, who for years published in Philadel- 
favorable to the development of dry rot phia an influential Democratic paper, the 
fungi. Various methods have been pro- Aurora, The son was admitted to the bar 
posed for the prevention of dry rot ; that in 1808 and practiced in Philadelphia, 
most in favor is thorouf^hly saturating the He was the legal adviser of Stephen (Si- 
wood with creosote, which makes the wood rard, whose last will he wrote. After 
unfit for vegetation. The term * dry rot ' serving in the Pennsylvania legislature, 
(Fuwarium oxynporum) is also applied to he was in 1833 appointed Secretary of 
a disease which attacks potatoes! in stor^ the Treasury by President Jackson, who 
age, the dry rot beginnu.g at the stem soon after ordered him to remove the 
end, causing them to shrivel and become deposits of public money from the Bank 
light in weight. The field form of the dis- of the United States. This Duane re- 
ease is known as witi or atem rot. It fused to do and was In consequence re- 
causes premature death of the plant. moved from office. He wrote The Ijaw 
Tyntkl (dd'al), in grammar, that num- of Nations Inveatioated in a Popular 
■*"*•* her which is used, in some ^fanner, Died in 18(55. 
languages, to designate two things, DnbfllTV (<ifl'bA-ri), Mabib jKAJf?r«. 
while another number (the plural > exists ''^^^^^J Comtbbbe, mistress of 
to express many. The Greek. Sanskrit IjOuIs XV, was bom at Vaucouleurs in 
and Gothic of ancient languages, and the 1740. She came young to Paris, enter«*d 
Lithuanian and Arabic of modem, pos- on an immoral course, and was presented 
-on» forms of the verb and noun in wnich to the king in 1760, who had her married 
two persons or things are denoted. The for form's sake to the Count dn Barry. 
Anglo-Saxon icit C^we two*) and yii She exercised a powerful influence at 
(•ye two*) are dual forms. court, and with some of her confidtnts 
nnAline (dO'a-Un), a blasting pow- completely ruled the king. Important 
^«MMM»w ^^^^ consisting of a mixture oflices and privileges were in her gift 
of about twenty parts of saltiieter. and the courtiers abased themnelves b*» 
thirty parU of fine dry sawdust and fore her. After the death of I^ni* i«h*» 
fifty parts of nitroglycerine. It has was dismissed from court and i»ont t.. 
adTBntagcs over gunpowder where blasts live in a coaveiit naar Mcaiu. She d*- 



Du Bartas Dublin 

^^~™^— ^^-~— ^^ I ^— ^— ^^^^^^^■— ^^J^^I^J^^^^^^^^J^J^— ■^^^i^i^^B^^^^^i^il^.^l^^^— ^M^^j^J^i^^^M^j^J^J^P^^I^^— — ^^ ^ 

coived a pension from Louis XVI. Dur- — St. Patrick's Cathedral, erectetl In 
ini^ the reign of tormr she was arrested 1190, and thoroughly restored between 
as a royalist and executed, November, l,S«iO and 18t)5 ; and Christ's Church, 
1703. * built in 1038 and also recently restored, 

Su Bartas ^^^'^^'*'^^)' Guillaume both restorations being carried on b> 

OE Sallubte, Sieub. See private munificence. The Roman Catho- 
Bartas. lie Cathedral is a very large edifice. The 

Bnbitza (d^^^^'^a), a fortified town charitable institutions are numerous and 
of Bosnia, on the right bank some of them possess splendid building^i. 
of the Unna, about 10 miles from its There are several extensive military and 
confluence with the Save. In the constabulary barracks in the city and 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it vicinity. A little northwest of the city, 
was a frequent point of contention be- up the Liffey. is the Phoenix Park, with 
tween Austria and Turkey. In 1878, an area of 1759 acres. In it are the 
wKh the rest of Bosnia, it passed under Viceregal Lodge, the residence of the 
Austrian administration. Pop. 6000. On lord lieutenant; the chief secretary's 
the opposite bank of the Unna, in Cro- and under-secretary's official residences: 
atia, stands Austrian Dubitza, with up* the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
wards of 3000 inhabitants. and the depot of the Royal Irish Con- 

Dublin (<luh'lin). the metropolis of stabulary; as also the gardens of the 
x/uMxxix Ireland, is situated in County Royal Zoological Society. The manu- 
Dublin, on t\e east coast of the island, factures carried on are of little note: 
at the mouth of the Liffey, the banks of poplins, for which Dublin has been long 
which for more than two miles from the celebrated, are still in some request, and 
sea are lined with quays. The river, brewing and distilling are largely carried 
which divides the city into two unequal on. Dublin is an ancient town, but its 

farts, is crossed by numerous bridges, early history ia obscure. It was held by 
n the old part of the city the streets arc the Danes for 300 years, from 836. Pop*t 
irregular, narrow and filthy; in the registration area (1919) 399,000. — ^The 
more modern and aristocratic quarters county, which is in the province of Lein- 
there are fine streets, squares and ster, on the east coast of the island, hax 
terraces, but with little pretension to an area of 354 square miles, about a third 
architectural merit. The public build- of it under crops of various kinds, chiefly 
ings, however, are especiallv numcroua grass and clover. The surface on the 
and handsome. The main thoroughfare, whole is flat, but the ground rises at its 
east to west, is by the magnificent quays southern boundary into a range of h'lls, 
alon^ the Liffey. The principal street the highest of which — Kippure — is 2^73 
at right angles to the river is Sackville feet above the sea. There is about 70 
Street, a splendid street 050 yards long miles of sea-coast, the chief indentation 
and 40 yards wide, forming a thorough- being Dublin Bay. The principal stream 
fare which is continued across the river is the Liffey, which intersects the county 
by O'Connell Bridge, a magnificent struc- w. to E. Important water commnnica- 
ture the same width as Sackville Street, tions are the Royal and the Grand canals. 
The principal public secular buildings both centering in Dublin, and uniting the 
are the Castle, the official residence of Liffey with the Shannon. The county has 
the viceroy; the Bank of Ireland, for- important fisheries and various manufac- 
merly the Irish parliament house; tures. 

Trinity College ; the courts of justice ; Dublin ^ ^^h county seat of Laurens 
the custom house ; the King's Inns ; the •*»'**"> Co^^ Georgia, on Oconee River, 
post-office ; rotunda ; corn exchange ; com- It has cottonseed oil, flour and feed mills, 
mercial buildings ; the mansion house ; lumber plants, veneer mill, elevator, etc. 
city hall or corporation buildings, etc. Pop. (1020) 7707. 

The most important literary and scientific Dublin ^^^i^'^^sitt op, an institution 
institutions are Trinity College (Dublin ■*'•*"""> founded in 1591, when a char- 
I'niversity) ; the Royal University ; the ter, or letters-patent, was granted by 
Royal College of Science; the Roman Queen Elizabeth for the incorporation of 
Catholic University; the College of Sur- the * College of the Holy and Undivided 

feons ; the Royal Dublin Society ; the Trinity,' the University and IVinity 
toyal Hibernian Academy of Painting, College being practically the same. Tbs 
Sculpture and Architecture; the Royal corporation now consists of a provost; 
Irish Academy for Promoting the Study seven senior fellows, twenty-six Junior 
of Science, Literature and Antiquities: fellows and seventy foundation scholars, 
the Archaeological Society; the Royal The senate of the university consists of 
Zoological Society, etc. Dublin con- ' the chancellor of the nniversity, or, in 
tains two Protestant Episcopal cathedrals his absence, of the yice-chanceUor, and 



l^ubnitza Dncas 

0uch doctors or masters of the nnivendty rank among the best products of French 

as shall have and keep their names on plastic art 

the books of Trinity C5ollege.» The sen- TVn BoiS (Dubois'), a borough of Clear- 

ate possesses the right of electing the ■•'vxo ^^^ q^^ Pennsylvania, 129 

chancellor of the university ; it is also miles N. e. of Pittsburgh. It has machine 

the body which grants degrees. The snops, foundry, coal-car shops, furnaces, 

fellows are appointed for life, after an ^!^ SP^ ^li^*JK''^% ^^x^'working shops, 

examination. The college possesses a 2p* -i^?' (1»^0) id,681. 

library of about 200,000 printed volumes DU BoiS-BeymOlia ^^^ v pi^ iT 

!lft^«n?J^-JS''«'^T*'' ^^ ^"t "^^Jii? <^«'°>'^'^ physiologist, and an VipeciaUu- 
botanic garden and museum. In 1613 thority on animal electricity, bom at 

.tef'reS?n^1 tl^o SeUeTt^^Ma! ?e^^"tL!>lo.^''Uo11^^ 'Sn'd'fnato'L^^l^'d 
ment One was taken away at the 1.11^,^°*^^' ^V'^'^F *^^ anatomy and 
Union, but was restored by tie reform Physjojogy, and became professor of 
bill of 1832. physiology m the University of Berlin 

Dl]hTlif7Sl. (dOb-nit'za), a town in Bui- J^ IJ^S. . ,,« ^, «, ., 
lIUDniXZa ^^^j..^^ 25 miles s. B. w. of DnbOSSaii y»^&-8|'")» a town of 
Sofia. It has extensive ironworks and _^ ^^"^ K u s s i a, Cov. of 

some manufactures of silk. Pop. about K-herson. on the Dniester, 100 mile8 
8000 N* w. of Odessa. Pop. 13,276. 

DubnO y»b'n6), a town of European Dllbovka ^^X'nl'.J\n ^""7.1 «J 
.A/uuA&v ]a„g(jia, government of Volhy- ., , ^^V*r K?S8ia» gov. of 

nia. It was a place of some importance Saratov, on the V olga ; has an extensive 
before the annexation of Western Poland jj^er trade in wool, iron, oil, grain, etc 
fay Russia. Pop. 13,786, in great part ^^op. 16,370. , . , . , 

Jews. Dnbnnne (du-bOk'), on thenghtbank 

"nnhnin (dft-bwa), Guillattme, a ^^ , of the Mississippi, county 
x/uuuio Jppench cardinal, was the son seat of Dubuque County. It occupies an 
of an apothecary ; born in 1050 ; died important commercial position as a rail- 
in 1723. He became tutor to the Duke way center, and is the manufacturing 
of Chartres, afterwards Duke of Orleans metropolis of Iowa, having immense wood 
and regent, and maintained his influence working, iron and clothing plants. Trib- 
by pandering to the vices of his pupil, utarv thereto is ^also a wealthy a^ricul- 
He became privy-councilor and over- tural region. Ut is the oldest town m the 
seer of the duke's household, and minis- state and is the center of a large trade 
ter for foreign aifairs under the regency, by river and rail. It has various large 
The archbishopric of Cambrai having educational establishments. The city was 
become vacant, Dubois ventured to re- settled m 1833, but the site was occupied 
quest it of the regent, although he was ^ a trading and mimiKr camp of French 
not even a priest. The regent was as- par22™*2,«®*«ipil?jKV 5S Vlr®" Dubuque 
tonished at his boldness ; but he obtained »» 1788. Pop. (1020) 39,141. 
the post, having in one morning received DnC&.llffe (dA-kftpzh), Chables 
all the clerical orders, and, a few days & Dufresne, Sieur, a French 

after, the archbishopric. By his con- historian and linguist, was born in 1610 
summate address he obtained a cardinaTs near Amiens ; died at Paris in 1(}88. He 
hat, and in 1721 was appointed prime studied in the Jesuits* College at Amiens, 
minister. afterwards at Orleans and Paris. At 

TlnliAia (dti-bwa), Paul, a French this last place he be.-ame parliamentary 
i/uuuia gculptor, born in 1829 ; died in advocate in 1631, and in 1645 royal 
1005. He frst studied law, but in 1856-58 treasurer at Amiens, from which place 
gave himself up to sculpture under Tons- he was driven by a pestilence, in 16(J8, 
saint at Paris, and then went to Ital/, to Paris. Here he devoted himself en- 
where the sculptors of the early Henais- tirely to literature, and published his 
oaxice, Donatello, Luca Delia Robbia, etc., great works, viz., his Glossaries of the 
had a decided inr.uence upon him. Among Greek and Latin peculiar to the Middle 
his works are a St. John, a Narcissus, Ages and the Moderns, his Historia 
a Madonna and Ohitdt Eve AtcaJcening Byzantina, the Annals of Zonaras, the 
to Life, a fijrure of Song for the opera- Numismatics of the Middle Ages, and 
house at Paris, and numerous busts; but other important works. 
his greatest work is the monument of T)iiC&.S ^^^'^as). Michael, a Byzan- 
General Lamoricifere in the Cathedral of tine historian, who flourished 

Nantes, with figures of Military Courage, in the fifteenth century. His Historia 
Charity, Faith and Meditation, which Byzantina, which contains a reliable ar- 



Ducat Suck 

epnnt of the siege and sack of Constan- to those of the Quakers. They are now 

tinople, was largely used by Gibbon. few in number. Some are in Canada. 

DnCAt (duk'^t)* & coin formerly com- DnciS (dU-sds), Jean Fbancois, x 

mon in several European states, *'*^^^^ French dramatic writer, bom at 

especially in Italy, Austria and Russia. Versailles in 1733; died in 1816. Of his 

It was either of silver or gold; averse original works, the tragedy Ahufar was 

value of the former, 75 cents to $1.00 ; much admired ; but he is now best known 

and of the latter about ^.32. It was for his adaptations of Shakespere to the 

named from being first coined in one of Parisian stage. 

the Italian duchies — ^Lat. ducaiut, a T)iiGk ^^^ name common to all the 

duchy. *ru\/xv, web-footed birds constituting 

DncatoOU (duk-a-t5n'), formerly a the Linnsean genus Anas, now raised into 

Dutch silver coin worth 3 a subfamily AnatiniB, and by some natu- 

gulden 3 stivers, or $1.30. There were ralists divided into two subfamilies, 
coins of the same name in Italy. In Anatinae and Fuligulinie, or land ducks 

Tuscany its value was about ^1.35, in and sea ducks. The ducks are very 

Savoy slightly more, and in Venice about numerous as species, and are met with 

$1.18. all over the world. They are often 

Dn Cliaillll (dtl-shft-yU), Paul Bel- migratory, going northward in summer to 

** ^**«**"** LONi, traveler, born at their breeding-places. Their food is 

Paris in 1835. He spent his youth in the partly vegetable, partly animal. The 

French settlement at the Qaboon, on the common mallard or wild duck (Anot 

west coast of Africa, where his father Boschas) is the original of the domestic 

was a merchant. In 1852 he went to duck. In its wild state Uie male is 

the United States, of which he after- characterized by the deep green of the 

wards became a naturalized citizen. In plumage of the head and neck, Inr a 

1855 he began his first journey through white collar separating the green from 

Western Africa, and spent till 1859 alone the dark chestnXit of the lower part of 

among the different tribes, traveling on the neck, and by having the four middle 

foot upwards of 8000 miles. He col- feathers of the tail recurved. The wild 

lected several gorillas, never before duck is taken in large quantities bv de> 

hunted, and rarely, if ever, before seen coys and other means. Some tame ducks 

by any European. The result of this have nearly the same plumage as the wild 

journey was published in 1861. A second ones ; others vary greatly, being gener- 

expedition was made in 18t>3, an account ally duller or pure white, but all the 

of which, under the title A Journey to males have the four recurved tail feath- 

Ashango Land, appeared in 181)7. The ers. There are several favorite varieties 

Land of the Midnight 8un, an account of the domestic duck, those of Normandbr 

of a tour in Northern Europe ( 1881 ) , and Picardy in France, and the Aylesbury 

had a considerable success. He also ducks in England, being remarkable for 

published a number of books intended their great size and delicacy of flesh, 

for youth, and based on his travels. His The musk duck, erroneously called J/«t- 

latest work was The Viking Age, a covy duck {Cairina moschUta), a native 

treatise on the ancestors of the English- of South America, is the largest of the 

speaking peoples. He died in 1S)03. duck kind, and approaches nearly to the 

Duchesne "^ ^^ Chesne (dU-shftn), size of a goose. Thr^ canvas-hack duck 

** ^ * Andr£, a French histo- (which see) is peculiar to America, and 

rian, bom in 1584; died in 1040. His is celebrated for the excellence of its 

most important works were his collection flesh. Other species of ducks are the 

of French historians — Histori<t Fran- shoveler, remarkable for the strange 

rorsm i^cripiores; Historic yormanorum form of its bill; the gadwall, which is 

tivriptortn 838-1220: Hisioire d* Angle- more rare in America than in Europe; 

trrre, d'Ecosse et d*Irlande; Histoire des the pintail or spri^tail, remarkable for 

I*apv9. the form of its tail, abundant in both 

Dunlin (dnhn\ S^e Dukkn hemispheres; the black or dusky duck, 

l/ucnu (duAn). &ee i^s^aii. peculiar to Amerisa, and very abundant: 

Dnchoborzi (t^U^-o-bor^tsC^), a Rus- the summer or wood duck, remarkable 

.A/uvuvuvAAA jjj^jj ^^^ ^£ religious for its ^reat beauty, and for tta migra- 

mystirt* whirh came first into notice in tions being dire<*tly opposed to thos** of 

the eighteenth century. They hold that the other species; the teal; the elder 

human soiiIk existed before the creation duck, so well known for its valualil*^ 

of the world, and fell in that former exis- down ; the scoter ; the pochard or ro'l> 

tnnee. T>H>ir d<»ctrinal system is, how- head ; the scaup ducks or blue-bill ; th<> 

ever. Dot well known : but their ethical long-tailed duck ; the harlequin duck, all 

toa< hinirs have A striking resemblance found on both continents. 



Suck Dudevant 

TW|/>lr a species of coarse cloth made lively and satirical. Among the best are 
ATui/ik, of flax, lighter and finer than ConfeBsiont du Comte de B— (17411. 
canvas. Conaidirations sur lea Maurs de ce 

Tlnnlr-'hill or Duck-mole. See Steele, M4tnoire8 secrets sur les Rignes 
.uui,& uiix, Omithorhynchus, de Louis XIV et XV and RemOrques 

DnpltlTl^-stool ^ ^^^^^ ^^ chair in sur la Orammaire g6nirale de Port- 
x^ui/jkxug obWA^ which common scolds Royal, 

were formerly tied and plunged into Dnctllltv (^"^^-'il'i-ti). the property 
water. They were of different forms, vuxxx^jr ^f g^u^j bodies, particularly 

but that most commonly in use con- metals, which renders them capable of 
sisted of an upright post and a transverse being extended by drawing, while their 
movable beam on which the seat was thickness or diameter is diminished, 
fitted or from which it was suspended by without any actual fraction or separa- 
a chain. The ducking-stool is mentioned tion of their parts. On this property the 
in the Doomsday survey; it was exten- wire-drawing of metals depends. The 
sively in use throughout the country from following is nearly the order of ductility 
the fifteenth till the beginning of the of the metals which possess the property 
eighteenth century, and in one rare case in the highest degree, that of the first 
at least — at I^^ominster — was used as mentioned being the greatest; gold, sil- 
recently as 1809. ver, platinum, iron, copper, zinc, tin. 

Duckweed i^ul^'wed), the popular lead, nickel, palladium, cadmium. Dr. 
^ name of several species WoUaston succeeded in obtaining a wire 
of Lemna^ nat order Lemnacese, plants of platinum onlv l/dO,OOOth of an inch 

S rowing in ditches and shallow water, in diameter. The ductility of glass at 
eating on the surface, and serving for high temperatures seems to be unlimited, 
food for ducks and geese. Five species while its flexibility increases in propor- 
are known in Europe, and others are tion to the fineness to which its threads 
common in America. They consist of are drawn. 

small fronds bearing naked unisexual DnddoiL (<)Qd'un), an English river 
flowers. ^**v*j. ^jjipjj g^^g 20 miles along 

"!Vn/>lriX7Arfli (duk'wurth). Sir John the boundaries of Cumberland and Lan- 
.uui.JkwuiLii ^oM^s^ a British ad- cashire to the Irish Sea, and is the sub- 
miral, bom in 1748; died in 1817. He ject of a series of sonnets by Words- 
joined the navy when eleven years of age ; worth, written in 1820. 
and was post-captain in 1780. In 1793, 1\„ JlAfPa-nA \jrA^^^^ a r^ « ^ 
on the breaking out of the French war, *^^ l/Cnaiia, Madame. See Deffand. 

he was appointed to the command of the Dnderstftdt (d 5'd 6 r-s t & t), an old 
Orion, 74, forming part of the Channel '*'****^* »•"•**>'' German town, province 
fleet under Lord Howe, and distinguished of Hanover, 10 miles east from G5ttingen, 
himself in 1794 in the great naval victory formerly a member of the Hanseatic 
gained by that celebrated admiral. Ix^ League and a place of some importance. 
1798 he aided in the capture of Minorca. Pop. (1905) 5325. 

From 1800 to 1806 he rendered impor- DndeVATlt (dUd-va^), Abicantinf 
tant services on the West India station, *'******''«•"'' Lucile Aubokb Dupin, 
in particular gaining a complete victory ^Iadaue, better known by the nom de 
over a French squadron, for which he plume of George Sand, one of the great- 
received a pension of £1000 a year and est of French novelists, born in 1804; 
the thanks of both houses of parliament, died in 1876. She was the daughter of 
In 1807, having been ordered to Con- Maurice Dupin, an oflicer of the repub- 
stantinople, he forced the passage of the lican army, who was descended from a 
Dardanelles, but suffered severely from natural daughter of Marshal Saxe. Until 
the Turkish batteries in returning. Be- the age of fourteen she was brought up 
tween 1810 and 1813 he was governor at the Chateau of Nohant, near La 
of Newfoundland, in 1817 he was ap- Chfttre (department of Ind re), mostly un- 

Kinted to the chief command at der the care of her grandmother, after- 
ymouth. In 1813 he was created a wards spending nearly three years in an 
baronet. Augustinian convent in Paris. In 1822 

Dncloa y*"^^^^)» Chari-es Pinot, a she married Baron Dudevant, to whom 
French novelist, writer of she bore a son and a daughter; but in 
memoirs and grammarian, bom in 1704 1831 separated from him. and took up 
at Dinant ; died at Paris in 1772. He be- her residence in Paris. In conjunction 
came secretary of the French Academy, with Jules Sandeau, a young lawyer, she 
and on the resignation of Voltaire he wrote Rose et Blanche^ which was pub- 
was appointed to the office of hiatoriog- lished in 1831, with the pseudonym 
rapher of France. His writings are Jules Sand. The reception it met with 



Dudley Duel 

afforded her an opportunity of publish- tended to assert on the death of Edward 
ing a novel solely by herself — Indiana, VI. On the failure of the plot Lord 
under the name of George Sand, which Guildford was condemned to death, but 
she ever after retained. Indiana had a the sentence was not carried into effect till 
brilliant success, but excited much criti- the insurrection of Wyatt induced Mary 
cism by its extreme views on social ques- to order his immediate execution (1554). 
tions. This was also the case with Dndlev ^^^^^t Duke of Northumber- 
many others of her works, a considerable *'******' J > land, son of Sir Edmund 
number of novels appearing within the Dudley, minister of Henry VII ; w^s 
first few years after her d^hut. She vis- born in 1502; beheaded in 1553. He was 
ited Italy with Alfred de Musset; and left by Henry VIII, one of the executors 
lived eight years with Fr^d^ric Francois named in his will, as a kind of joint- 
Chopin, the composer. These relations regent during the minority of Edward 
also influenced or occasioned some of her VI. Under that prince he manifested the 
works (as J^lle et Lui, 1858). In 183G most insatiable ambition, and obtained 
she obtained a judicial separation from vast accessions of honors, power and 
her husband, with the care of her chil- emoluments. The illness of the king, 
dren. She took an active interest in the over whom he had gained complete as- 
revolution of 1848, and contributed con- cendency, aroused his fears, and he en- 
siderably to newspaper and other politi- deavored to strengthen his interest by 
cal literature. In 1854 she published marrying his son Lord Guildford Dudley 
Hittoire de Ma Vie, a psychological au- to Lady Jane Grey, descended from the 
tobiography. Among her later novels younger sister of Henry VIII, and per- 
are: La Mare au Diablet Frangois le suaded Edward to setUe the crown on 
Champij La Petite Fadette^ Jean, his kinswoman by will, to the exclusion 
Teverino, La Filleule, Lea Mattres Son- of his two sisters, the Princesses Mary 
neurs, L*Homme de Neige, Pierre qui and Elizabeth. The death of the king, 
Route and Monsieur de Sylvesire, Her the abortive attempts to place Lady Jane 
published works consist of upwards of Grey on the throne, and the ruin of all 
sixty separate novels, a large number of those concerned in the scheme are among 
plays, and numerous articles in literary the most familiar events in the annals 
journals. — Her son Maurice Dudevant. of England. 

born at Paris in 1825, has written several Dxidlev Hobert, Earl of Leicester, 

novels, etc., and has attained a certain J^' See Leicester. 

reputation as an artist. - „ , , DndlCV LimCStone, ?. ^'^^^^ fi^^' 

DndleV (du^li), a town of England, *'*****^J — **«.^»vw**vj iferous lime- 

A/uuA^j in an isolated part of Worces- stone belonging to the Silurian system, 

tershire enclosed by Staffordshire, 8 miles occurring near Dudley, and equivalent 

west by north of Birmingham. It is to the Wenlock limestone. It abounds in 

situated in the midst of the ' black beautiful masses of coral, shells and tri- 

country,' and has extensive coal mines, lobites. 

iron mines, ironworks, and limestone Duel ^^^'^^ * ^rom L. duellum, from duo, 
quarries. It produces nails^ chain cables, two), a premeditated and prear- 
anchors, vises, boilers, fire irons, and has ranged combat between two persons with 
also glassworks, brickworks, brass foun- deadly weapons, for the purpose of de- 
dries, etc. There are the remains of a ciding some private difference or quarrel, 
castle, said to have been founded in the The combat g[enerally takes place in the 
eighth century b^ a Saxon prince called presence of witnesses called seconds, who 
Dud, who has given the town its name, make arrangements as to the mode of 
I*op. (1911) 51,092. fighting, place the weapons in the hands 
DndleV ^^^ Edmund, born in 1442; of the combatants, and see that the 
A/UU4.UJ9 executed in 1510; noted in laws they have laid down are carried 
English history as an instrument of out. The origin of the practice of 
Henry VII in the arbitrary acts of extor- dueling is referred to the trial by * wa- 
tion by the revival of obsolete statutes ger of battle' which obtained in early 
and other unjust measures practiced dur- ages. This form of duel arose among 
ing the latter years of his reign. On the the Germanic peoples, and a judicial 
accession of Henry VIII he was arrested combat of the kind was authorized by 
for high treason, and perished on the scaf- Gundebald, king of the Burgundians, as 
fold with his associate, Sir Richard Emp- early as 501 a.d. When the judicial 
son. combat declined the modern duel arose, 
Dndlev ^^^^ GxnLDFOSD, son of John, being probably to some extent an inde- 
^/uuxujfy D^ako of Northumberland, was pendent outcome of the spirit and insti- 
rv\rT*ed ID 1553, to lady Jane Cray, tutions of chivalry. France was the 
whose claim to the throne tlie duke in- country in which it ar'>se, the sixteenth 
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century being the time at which it first In the army and navy it is forbidden, 
became common. Upon every insult or Among the more -famous duels of the 
injury which <(eemed to touch his honor, early period were those in which Charles 
a gentleman thought himself entitled to I^ee was wounded bv John Laurens; 
draw his sword, and to call on his ad- Gwinett, a signer of the Declaration, 
yersary to give him satisfaction, and it was killed b^ Gen. Mcintosh, and Alex- 
is calculated that 6000 persons fell in auder Hamilton was slain by Aaron 
duels during ten years of the reign of Burr, Decatur was killed and Barron 
Henry IV. His minister. Sully, remon- wounded fighting a duel. Andrew Jack- 
strated against the practice ; but the king son killed Dickinson, and fought several 
connived at it, supposing that it tended other duels. Col. Benton killed Lucas, 
to maintain a military spirit among his and had other encounters. Henry Clay 
people. In 1602, however, he issued a and John Randolph fought in 1826. 
decree against it, and declared it to be Dxieiipa (d^~^>^'ft)* aii elderly female 
punishable with death. Many subse- va*j*€» folding a middle station be- 

quent prohibitions were issued, but they tween. a governess and companion, who 
were all powerless to stop the practice, takeii charge of younger females in Span- 
During the minority of I>ouis XI V more ish and Portuguese families, 
than 4000 nobles are said to have lost BufaTirft (dA-fOr), Jules Abmand 
their lives in duels. The practice of ***»***« Stanislas, a French ora- 
dueling was introduced into England tor and statesman, born in 1798 ; died in 
from France in the reign of James I ; 1881. In the Chamber of Deputies he be- 
but it was never so common as in the came an influential leader of the Liberal 
latter country. Cromwell was an enemy party. Under the republic he was min- 
of the duel, and during the protectorate ister of the interior, but was driven 
theie was a cessation or the practice. It from the public service by the coup 
came again into vogue, however, after d'etat of 1851. Under Thiers he acted 
the Restoration, thanks chiefly to the as minister of justice ; and in 1876, and 
French ideas that then inundated the again from 1877 to 187U, he was head of 
court. As society became more polished the cabinet. 

duels became more frequent, and they T)Tiff ^ib Mountstuart Elpuinstonb 
were never more numerous than in the ' G B A N T, usually called Grant 

reign of Georse III. Among the princi- Duff, a British politician and writer, 
pals in the fatal duels of this period born in 1829; died in 1906. He was 
were Charles James Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, made under-secretary for India in 1868, 
Canning, Castlereagh, the Duke of York, end was governor of Madras, 1881-86. 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Camel- He was president of the Royal Geo- 
ford. The last-mentioned was the most graphical Society, 1889-93, and of the 
notorious duelist of his time, and was lioyal Historical Society, 1892. He 
himself killed in a duel in 1804. A duel wrote Studies in European Political 
was fought between the Duke of Well- Ernest Renan. Notes from a Diary, etc. 
ington and Lord Winchelsea in 1829, Dufferin (ouf'er-in), Frederick Tem- 
but the practice was dying out It lasted ■*'**^ ****** pLu Hamilton-Blackwood, 
longest in the army. By English law Mabquis of, a British statesman and 
fatal dueling is considered murder no author, son of the fourth Baron Dufferin 
matter how fair the combat may have and a granddaughter of R. B. Sheridan, 
been, and the seconds are liable to the born at Florence in 1826; died in ld02. 
same penalty as the principals. In 1813 He began his public services in 1855, 
the principal and seconds in a fatal duel when he was attached to Earl Russell's 
were sentenced to death, though after- mission to Vienna. Subsequently he was 
wards pardoned. An officer in the army sent as commissioner to Syria in con- 
having anything to do with a duel ren- nection with the massacre of the Chris- 
ders himself liable to be cashiered. In tians (1860) was Indian under-secre- 
France dueling still prevails to a certain tary (1864-Ot)) ; under-secretary for war 
extent but the combats are usually very (1866) ; chancellor of the Duchy of 
bloodless and ridiculous affairs. In the Lancaster (18(>8-72) ; governor-general 
German army it is common, and is recog- of Canada (1872-78) ; ambassador at St. 
nized by law. The duels of German stu- Petersburg (1879-81) ; at Constantinople 
dents, so often spoken of, seldom cause (1882) ; sent to Cairo to settle the affairs 
serious bloodshed. In the United States of the country after Arabi Pasha^s rebel- 
duels are now uncommon. In some of lion (1882-83) ; viceroy of India (1884- 
the states the killing of a man in a duel 88) ; British ambassador to Italy (1889). 
is punishable by death or by forfeiture In addition to the celebrity he had at- 
of political rights, and in a large num- tained as a brilliant diplomatist, he was 
ber the sending of a challenge is a felony, also a popular and sucoeasful author. In 



Duffy 



1847 he published Narrative of a Journey gong, belonging to the order Sirenis 
from Oxford to Skihhereen during the which includes the manatees. It is » 
year of the Irish Famine; in 1860, Lei- native of the Indian seas; possesses a 
ters from High Latitudes; and at various tapering body ending in a crescent- 
times pamphlets on Irish questions. In shaped fin, and is said sometimes to at- 
1891 he was appointed ambassador at tain a length of 20 feet, though gener- 
Paris. ally it is about 7 or 8 feet in length. 

Dnffv ^'^ Chables Gavan, an Irish The skin is thick and smooth, with a 
A/uujfi reformer, bom at Monaghan in few scattered bristles; the color bluish 
1816. In 1842 he founded a journal above and white beneath. In its osteol- 
called the Nation, in which he supported ogy it exhibits some points of corr^- 
the policy of O'Connell. He was tried spondence with the Pachydermata. Its 
for treason in 1848, but was aquitted. food consists of marine plants; it yields 
He afterwards emigrated to Australisi, little or no oil, but is hunted by the 
where he held important government Malays for its flesh, which resembles 



positions, becoming prime minister in young beef, and is tender and palatable. 
1871. He was knighted in 1873. His A variety was discovered in the Red 
Ballad Poetry of Ireland is a household Sea by RUppell, and called Halicore lad- 
book in his native country. He also emaculi, 

wrote Young Ireland and Four Years of Tinfrnnf (dug'out), a cave dug in the 
Irish Histoid. Died in 1903. A/uguuu ^j^^ ^^ ^ j^-jj ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

Dnfrenov (du-fr^-nwft), Piesbe Aa- dwelling, a hiding-place, or a refuge from 
x/uxxcuvjr MAND, a French geologist cyclones or tornadoes. Manv of tbe«f. 
and mineralogist, bom in 1792 ; died in exist in the Western States of this coun- 
1857. He became director of the school try. The word is also applied to a canoe 
of mines, and published a great variety excavated from a log of wood, 
of papers on geology and mineralogy. 'Diionifiv-TrAiiiTi ^^ ^'% *-t r 6-a p>. 
In 1841 he published a great Geological •"|*5**»J xiuuiu ^^j^^ ^ dis tin- 
map of France with three volumes of guished French seaman born at St. 
text, and this was followed by his Malo in 1673 : died at Paris in 1736. As 
Traits de Min4ralogie. He introduced a commander of a privateer he took many 
new classification of minerals, based on prizes from the British between ItiDO 
crystallography. and 1697. He then entered the ro^al 

TlTlfri^ftTlfk MA.frflti^ Sep Ducanae marine as a captain, and signalized him- 
iJUiresne taa-iran). &ee uucange. ^^j^ ^ ^^^j^ r^ ^^^ Spanish war that 

TVnfrfkfiTlV (dA-fra-nc>), Chables Ri- the king granted him letters of nobility, 
A/uxxcoujr vi£:re, a French comic in which it was stated that he had cap- 
poet, born in ltV48 ; died in 1727. He tured more than 300 merchant ships and 
was clever and versatile, and had great twenty ships of war. By the capture 
skill as a landscape gardener and an of Rio de Janeiro (1711) he brought the 
architectural designer. Among his dra- crown more than 25,000,000 francs, 
matic pieces may be mentioned UEsprii Under Louis XV he rendered important 
de Contradiction, Le Manage Fait et services in the Levant and the Mediter> 
Hompu and Le Double Veuvage, ranean. 

TlncTtflalA (dug'dal). Sib William, an Dn Onesnlin (d Q-ga-kla^), Bnt- 
ilUgaaie English antiquary, born in •I'U ^UCSCllIl ^^^^^ Constable of 

1605, of a good family in Warwickshire ; France, bom about 1314 ; died in 1380. 
died in 1(S6. He was made Chester Mainly to him must be attributed the 
herald in ltJ44 ; accompanied Charles I expulsion of the Knglish from Norman- 
through the civil war; and after the dy, Guienne and Poitou. He was ca^ 
Restoration received knighthood, and was tured by Chandos at the battle of Auray 
appointed garter king-at-arros. In con- in 1364, and ransomed for 100.0(K) 
cert with Roger Dodsworth he produced francs. While serving in Spain against 
an important work on English monaster- Peter the Cruel he was made prisoner by 
ies titled Monasticon Anglicanum, Among the Knglish Black Prince, but was soon 
his other works are Antiquities of War- liberated. For his services in Spain be 
vickshire; the Baronage or Peerage of was made Constable of Castile, Count of 
England; Origines Judiciales, or Jiistor- Trastamare and Duke of Molinas and 
ical Memoirs of the English Law, Courts in 1370 he was made Constable of 
of Justiee, etc. ; a History of 8t. PauVs France. 

Cathedral, and various minor writings. Unighnrg (dO'ls-bur^), a flourishing 
lie also completed and published the ^ town in Rhenish Prussia, 

second volume of f^pelman*s Concilia, 13 miles north of Dflsseldorf. It is an 

Thi<rATiir (dfl'gongK a herbivorous ancient place, believed to be of Roman 
Afu^uug mammal, the HaUo6r€ du- origin, early rose to be a free town, and 



Dujardin Diilcinists 

became a member of the Ilanseatic in Egypt, also in Spain and else- 
League. It possesses a beautiful church where. 

of the fifteenth centurv, and has iron "nTilrliAltAra (du'Ao-bors), a Russian 
manufactories, engineering works, chem- -i'i^'^^vmwxo religious sect founded in 
ical works, cotton and woolen mills, etc. ; the government of Kharkov in 1740. Its 
and a large trade g[reatly facilitated by a members are pacifists and vegetarians, 
canal communicating with the Rhine, Persecuted in Russia, they migrated to 
which is about 2 miles distant. Pop. Canada in 1899, where there are now 
(1910) 229,478. about 9000 Dukhobors. 

Dniardin (dfi-zliAr-dav), Kabel, a T^TiVinfiMd (dQ'kin-fad), or Duck- 
xrujaroiu )jutQh artist, who excelled i^uKinncia INFIELD, a township of 
in painting landscapes, animals and England, County Chester, separated by 
scenes in low life, bom in 1(J40 at Am- the Tame from Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
sterdam; died at Venice in 1678. His mostly within Stalj'bridge borough. Col- 
paintings are rare, and command high Hcries, cotton factories, brick and tile 
prices. works give employment to the inhabitants. 

Duke (dak ; French dMC. Spanish duguc, Pop. (1911) 19.426. 

*^ Italian duca, all from Latin ■r|-_i^^j -„«-,-, ( dul-ka-mfi'ra ). See 
dux, leader, commander), a title belong- i/uicamnril }fightakade. 
ing originally to a military leader. In T)lllce (^ul'^^)» ^ ^^^^ ^^ Guatemala, 
Britain it is a title of honor or nobility ■*'*"*'^ on the E. coast, communicating 
next below that of a prince or princess with the Gulf of Honduras by the lake- 
of the blood-royal, and that of archbishop let el Golfete. It is about 30 miles long 
of the Church of England. The first by 12 broad, and affords profitable turtle 
hereditary duke in England was the hunting. 

Black Prince, created by his father, Ed- TI-nlmcmA (dnl-ch€n'yO), a small sea- 
ward III, in 1336. The duchy of Corn- i'lUClgllO p^^^. ^^^^^ formerly in 
wall was bestowed upon him, and was Albania, now in the principality of 
thenceforward attached to the eldest son Montenegro, on the Adriatic, the seat of 
of the king, who is considered a duke by a Roman Catholic bishop. Pop. 5000. 
birth. The duchy of Lancaster was soon TViilmmi^r (dul'si-mer), one of the 
after conferred on Edward's third son. a^uj-vA-u^ci. ^^^^ ancient musical in- 
John of Gaunt, and hence arose the spe- struments, used in almost all parts of 
cial privileges which these two duchies the world. The modern instrument con- 
still in part retain. A duke in the Brit- gists of a shallow trapezium-shaped box 
ish peerage, not of royal rank, is styled without a top, across which runs a 
•your grace,* and is 'most noble'; his series of wires, tuned by pegs at the 
wife is a duchess. (See Address, Forms sides, and played on by being struck by 
of.) The coronet consists of a richly two cork-headed hammers. It is in much 
chased gold circle, having on its upper 
edge eight golden leaves of a conven- 
tional type called strawberry leaves; the 
cap of crimson velvet is closed at the 
top with a gold tassel, lined with sarsnet, 
and turned up with ermine. (See Coro- 
net.) At various periods and in different 
continental countries the title duke 
{Uerzog in Germany) has been giren to Italian Dulcimer, 

the actual sovereigns of small states. . ™ . , 

The titles * grand-duke ' and * grand-duch- less common use in Europe now than it 
ess,' • archduke ' and * archduchess,' are was a century or two ago, and is inter- 
in use also on the European continent, esting chiefiy as being the prototype of 
the latter to distinguish the princes and the piano. It is still, however, occa- 
princesses of the Austrian imperial fam- sionally to be met with at rustic rejoic- 
ily. In the Bible the word dukes is ings, and in the hands of street musicians, 
used. Gen., xxxvi, for the duces of the The Hebrew psaltery is supposed to have 
Vulgate. heen a variety of the dulcimer. 

Dnke of Exeter's Daughter, Dulcinists ^Sidlfut'V'iayri" ft 

a rack in the Tower of London, so called Lombardy, in the fourteenth century, who 
after its inventor, a minister of Henry preached the reign of the Holy Ghost, 
VI. affirming that the Father had reigned 

TtnVhTi (du*n), a kind of millet till Christ's incarnation, and that the 
.uuJUiii \ffQicu9 spicdtus or Pennisi- Son's reign terminated in 1300. He was 
turn typhoideum), extensively cultivated followed by a great many peonle to the 




AJpn, whnt be and bia wife «r«n! Ukeo of tbnc-fonrtlM (o tbe foriDer and oae- 
•D4 li'irsM) br (irdrr of Clnaeot IV. fonrth to tbe latter. 

D^lj- Hm«; C.I. itmuu. wrrw. Dnjna, Boiuiia y*'""*-,.*'^ ^ 

*"***• /r'loi iouUi*. a alaTc), an in- *"" "'^^^ " •ian p a r tiamoitarr 

ttTvit fcllxl of wrtnfaip or AduratiiiD, as aaMmUT- This title, loni bomi b7 the 

that paid tir aaloti and anirU io tbe mnnitHpal ai*«mblifa. wan applied to tb« 

KiMBan CalboMc Cborcb. Tfa>! Catholics national ainH-niMr. or nHUKil of Mate, 

remcnlM dilfFrmt drcTF^a of wunhip. iTeatnl br h ilH-rp« of Czar Nkbidaa in 

The lowMt dirce ia Ibe dvlta, wbirb is 1!M^. In 1917 the Duma forcvd the abdi- 

KiTitn to saiota and aoytla. Btptrdulia i-atiim of Nirbolas as Cur and attMDptcd 

la Trtmiti for tbe Virsin ak>D« ; and more TiKomns war meainrea and internal 

lalria la siT*ii to God aod to eacb pcT' rrinrrat. But there ro*e a Conndl of 

Kia in tb« Trioltr. Workmen and Soldiers wbicb dlsnatrd 

JJnlM 'dnlaf, a sea-wetd, tbc fitodo- nmtrol with the rhmia. T^e Bokfiprik 

j/iu^ tnenia patmila, oaed in aome plcment convoked a Comrtifnent AmMnUT 

parts of Kcotland as an edible. It has a onimixtine of HeWatP* plri^ni by the peo- 

rHldiah-browD or purple, teatber; , vein- pie. This took the plafv of the Dnma in 

IcM froad, ■rveral incbes luni. and is the peace neeotiatiotuironHmled in Manrh. 

found at low water sdbFrioc to tbe rocka. 1018. See Ruaato, BoUlteviki, etc. 

It is an important plant to the Iceland- Tynmaa IdA-mi), Aij:xam>ke, a faror- 

em, and la stored bj them in caaka to be *»"-»**»" ((^ Frpoch noTpliat, bom in 

ralxD with flah. In Kamtcbslka a fer- 1802, the son of a republican eeneral, 

Di*nted llouor t> made from iL In the and srandaon of Margnu de la Foilleto- 

Boulh of Kngland the Dame ia rlTen to rie and a negress. Tieni-ttp Dotnas. In 

the tiidtea edatit, also an edible aea- 1823 he went to Paria. and obtained an 

weed. BHslatant-sprrelaryship from the Duke of 



weed. BHslatant-sprrelaryshm from the Duke 

Dulnth. (du-lnth'), a cltj, counlf teat Orleans, aftprwarda LoniH Philippe. 

oX Bt. IjOuIs (^unty, Hinne- soon began to write for the stage, and id 
sola, at the 3. w. extremity of l4ikp Ru- 1820 arored his Bret success with bia 
l>irrioT, at the head of navigation drama Henry III. Then appeirod Us 
on the (treat I.iakea and aerved bj 
the Nortbero racilic and numeroua other 
ralruads. 'the harbor baa a water 
line of 49 miles, and the grain eleva- 
tora, ore ahlpplug docks and coal re- 
ceiving dtK'ks are of the most moijprn type. 
Grain ihipments are about 7!(,000.000 
bushels yearly ; thpre are also 1ai«e 
lumber sblpmenta ; totnl tonnage of the 
port over 43,000,000 tons ypnrly. The 
Hty ia the outlet for tlip Northiim Minne- 
sota Iron mlneii. and the site of a new 
120,000,000 steel plant of the Unile<l 
Sintflfl Corporution. It hun larKe whole- 
anle, jobbiRK and manufacturing establish- 
m-mlN. l>op.(1910)T8,4ee;(1020)08.!)17. 
Dnlwich (Zurich), a Tillage of Eng- 
UOlWlca Ig^j County Surrey, 5 miles 
south of Ixindon Bridge (pop. 14.975). 
noticeable chiefly on account of its col- 
Irgp and schools, the former called the 
College of God'a (lift, founded at a 
<'l>iiritBble inatitutlon in lillU by Edward 

/ lien or Alleyn, a diatinguiabcd actor in Aleiandre Duinu 

iIjp reigns of KllxaWtb and -lamea I. Chriatine, and In quick auccesaion An- 
l\Mt narlahps are benplited by tlip char- tonv, Rtchard d'Artinaton, TiTita, Le 
ily: HI. Luke's. MiddlcKcx: St. Bo- IToMr de NeiU. Gathanne Howard, Mile. 
tolph'a, Blahopgnte ; Ht. Saviour's, South- de Belle-Iile, etc. Dumaa had now be- 
wnrk: and St. Ollpa' Camberwell. come a noted Parisian cbaracter. The 
Having outlived ill usefulnpss. in IS.'iT critics fought over thp merita of hja 
an act was pnsHed by which the college pieces, and the scandalmongerg over his 
was reconatituted. It now consUts of prodigality and Balanterirs. Turning his 
two branches, the rducationsl and the attention to romance, he produced n 
eleemosynary, betwppn which the aur- aeries of hiatorical romances, among 
plus revenue Is divided In the proportion which may be mentioned Let Deu* 
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Diimas Sninb-bells 

Dianes; La Reine Margot; Lea Traia held the oflSce of general intendant of the 
Mouaquetariea, with its continuations army in the campaign of 1812. After 
Vingt Ana Apria and Vicomte de Brage- the restoration, \jo\iis XVIII appointed 
lonne. The Monte Criato and several him councilor of state, and gave him 
others are also well known to English several important appointments connected 
readers through translations. Several with the army. In 1830 he aided in 
historical works were also written by bringing on the revolution of July, and 
him: Louia XIV et aon Sidcle; Le Re- after the fall of Charles X he obtained 
gent ei Louia XV; Le Drame de *9S; the chief command of all the national 
Florence et lea Mdaicia, etc. The works guards of France, together with a 
which bear his name amount to somo peerage. 

1200 volumes, including about 60 dra- Dn MAnrif^r L^^ m6-ri-a), George 
mas; but the only claim he could lay to *'**■*»■"'•****'* Louis Palmella Bus- 
a great number of the productions issued bon. artist and caricaturist, was born in 
under his name was that he either Pans, in 1834, but was a naturalized 
sketched the plot or revised :hepi before British subject. He went to England in 
going to press. He earned vast sums of 1851, and studied chemistry, but soon 
money, but his recklessness and extrav- adopted art as a profession. After study- 
agance latterly reduced him to the adop- ing in Belgium and France he began to 
tion of a shifty, scheming mode of living, draw on good for Once A Week, the 
His M4moirea, begun in 1852, present CornhtU Magazine, etc. He subsequently 
interesting sketches of literary life dur- joined the Punch staff, and became 
ing the restoration, but display intense famous through his weekly drawings for 
egotism. In 1860 he accompanied Gari- that publication. He also illustrated a 
baldi in the expedition which freed Naples large number of books. Trilhy, a novel, 
from the Bourbons. He died in 1870. created a sensation on its publication and 
TlTiTnfl.fl Alexandbe, son of the above, gave him rank as an author. He also 
A/iuuao, y^^ jjj lS24t; novelist and wrote Peter Ihhetaon and The Martian. 
dramatist. His works treat mostly of the He died in 1806. 

S^SeK^Ji*^ ^u^ cZ±s SJS I>«ttb. See Deaf an4 Dun.%. 

Diane de Lya, were very successful, as T)T|Tnba.rton (<1 a m-bftr'ton), a royal 

were also the plays which were founded *'""*"*'«•* «vi* burgh and seaport of 

on them. His dramas, which are much Scotland, chief town of Dumbarton Co., 

superior to his novels, deal satirically stands on the Leven near its junction 

with the characters, follies and manners with the Clyde, 16 miles w. i>r. w. Glas- 

of French society. He died in 18i^. gow. Shipbuilding is carried on to a 

DllTnfl.S Matthieu, a French soldier great extent, and there are foundries, 

xruiuaoj and military writer, bom in engine works, etc. Originally it was called 

1753; died at Paris in 1837. He early Alcluyd, and it was the chief town of 

entered the French cavalry, took part in Cumbria or Stratiiclyde. Pop. 19,985. 

the war of the American Revolution, A little to the south is the famous rock 

and was employed in the levant and and castle of Dumbarton, rising above 

In Holland. At the commencement of the Clyde. There has been a stronghold 

the revolution he assisted Lafayette in here from the earliest times, and the 

organizing the national guard. On the fortress of Dumbarton occupied an im- 

triumph of the extreme party in 1797 portant place in Scottish history. — The 

Dumas was proscribed, but made his es- county of Dumbarton is partly maritime, 

cape to Holstein, where he wrote the first partly inland, consisting of two detached 

part of his PrScia dea Ev^ementa Mili- portions, the larger and most westerly 

tairea, a valuable source for the history lying between the Clyde, Loch Ix)ng and 

of the period of which it tr ats (1798- Loch Lomond, and the far smaller por- 

1807). He was recalled from exile bv tion being about 4 miles east from the 

Napoleon, who had become first consul, former. The surface is usually moun- 

His first employment was to organize tainous, its greatest elevation being a 

the reserve for the army of Italy. In little over 3000 feet. The lower lands 

1802 he was appointed state councilor ; are fertile, and in general well cultivated, 

in 1805 he became general of division. There are coal mines in the smaller sec- 

and was shortly afterwards Neapolitan tion. On the banks of the Leven and 

minister in the service of Joseph Bon- elsewhere are extensive cotton-printing 

aparte. In 1808 he was actively em- and bleaching establishments; and there 

ployed in the arrangements for the war are extensive shipbuilding yards along 

against Austria, fought in the battles of cne Clyde. Pop. 21,989. 

Essling and Wagram, and arranged the Dnmb-bells weights, usually in the 

terms of the armistice of Znaim. He *'**"**' mv*xo,_ ^^^^ ^£ ^^^ .^^^^ htJiB, 



Dumb-cane Dnmonriez 



connected by a biconic bar for holding, and freestone abound in various parts, 

used in gymnastic exercises for strength- Top. 72,571. 

ening the muscles of the arms and chest. Tlnmont (dA'™^0)« Pi£Iibe £tiennb 

Smilb-CRIie * plant of the order *'*""" " Louis, the friend and literary 

.M^uMxv vau^i Araceae, the Die f fen- assistant of Mirabeau and Jeremy 

hachia seguina of the West Indies, so Bentbam, was born at Geneva in 1759; 

called from its acridity, it causing when died at Milan in 1829. lie was ordained 

chewed loss of power of speech. a minister of the Protestant Church in 

STUnbneSS (^u^i^'ii^)* ^^^ Deaf and 1781. He attached himself to the demo- 

^^^ Dumb, Aphonia^ Aphasia, cratic party in Geneva, and when the 

Smildlllll (dum'dum), a military vil- opposite party gained the ascendency he 

A#iuuuiuu. y^^^ g^jj^ extensive canton- went to St. Petersburg, in 1782, where 

ment, Hindustan, province of Bengal, 4^ he was appointed pastoi: of the French 

miles E. N. E. Calcutta. The village is Reformed Church. Soon after he ac- 

famous as beinp; the scene of the first cepted an offer to act as tutor to the 

open manifestation of the Sepoys against sons of Lord Shelburne, afterwards 

the greased cartridges, which led to the Marquis of Lansdowne, which brought 

mutiny of 1857. Pop. 20,820. him to Jjondon, where he became intimate 

Ti«««».;i*i<.M 1>««11a4> c» f> II ^ witl> Jeremy Bentham and Sir Samuel 

Damanm iSlliiet. See BulUt. RomlUy. Visiting Paris during the first 

'nnmfriAfl (dum-fr6z'). a river port J'^aw of the revolution he gained the 
Af\iULLiiJS9 ^jj^ railway center of Scot- friendship of Mirabeau, whom he assisted 
land, capital of the county of same name, in the composition of speeches and re- 
and the chief place in the south of Scot- Ports, and of whom he wrote some inter- 
land ; situated on the left bank of the Nith, esting recollecttens. On his return to 
about 6 miles from its junction with the London he formed that connection with 
Solway Firth. It is connected with the bentham which fixed his career as a 
suburb Maxwelltown (in Kirkcudbright) writer; recasting, populanzing and edit- 
by three bridges, one dating from the "iK Bentham s works m a form suitable 
thirteenth century. It is a pleasing, well- Jor the reading public. He returned to 
built town, with various handsome public tieneva m 1814 and became a senator. 

edifices. There are iron foundries, hosiery J)xixil01lt D'TJrville (4,^"°^^^ ^^^ 
and tweed factories, tanneries, coach- „ ^^ « ^^M» Jttles 

building works, etc. The river Nith is Sebabtien C^sab, a French navigator, 
navigable to the town for vessels of was born in 1790; killed in a railway 
above 60 tons, but the port has decreased accident between Pans and Versailles 
in importance since the development of in 1842. After completing his studies at 
the railway system. Dumfries is a place Caen he entered the French navy, in 
of great antiquity. The church of the which he ^ultimately rose to be rear- 
Minorites which once stood here was admiral. In 1826-29 he commanded the 
the scene of the murder of the Red corvette Astrolabe, wnich was sent to 
Comyn by Bruce in 1306. Bums spent obtain tidings of La Pfirouse, and to 
his closing years here, and the street in makft hydrographic observations. He 
which he lived now bears his name. His made surveys of the coasts of Australia, 
remains rest under a handsome mauso- New Zealand, etc., and found remains of 
leum, and a statue of him was erected in the shipwreck of La P^rouse on one of 
1882. Pop. 18,148.— The county abuts the Pacific islands. The result of this 
on the Solway Firth ; area about 1100 voyage was the publication of Voyage de 
square miles, of which about a third is D^couverte autour du Monde, In 1837 
under cultivation. The surface, is for he sailea with the Astrolabe and ZSIS4 
the most part mountainous, especiaUy m ^n a voyage of Antarctic discovery, and 
the north and northwest districts, where ^fter many dangers, and having visited 
*^™®^°lU^,® ^^JJ* •"^^'^ *^ elevation of many parts of Oceania, he returned in 
over 2000 ft. Oats, potatoes and turnips i840. On his return he began the publica- 
are the most common products. Good tion of Voyage au Pdle sud et dans 
cattle are reared, and are much in re- VOc^anie, which was finished by one of 
quest for the English market. The sheep his companions. 

on the hill pastures are mostly Cheviots; Tluinoiiriez (dfl-mo-ri-ft), Charles 
on the lower and arable lands the •*' "-^^^ "•* •''^*« FRANgois Duperrier, a 
Leicester breed prevails. The salmon French general of great military talent, 
fishery is of importance. The minerals was bom at Cambrai in 1739, of a noble 
most abundant are coal, lead, iron, family of Provence ; died near Henley-on- 
antimony and gypsum. Coal and lead Thames in 1823. He served as an officer 
are worked to a small extent Limestone in the Seven Years' war. In 1768 he 



Dfina 



w«Qt to Corsica as quartermaalpr-iceneral 
ot the small armj- wfiiph was apnt for the 
conquest of that iaiaiicl. snii was after- 
wards made colonel. In thit wnr bptwivn 
fVeDce and Anstria he wns iti commaml 
of the army; Invaded Plandcra, and dc- 



from Riga. It carrie« oa vari- 
ous industrieR. a considerable trade, and 
three yparlj foira. Pop. (1910) lin,fil2. 
Diinamiindi <<Hl'nft-mUn^e; DUna: 



a fort 






mouth ' ) , 
port of Russia, on the Gulf of Riga, at 
the mouth of the DUna, bavicK a iHTge 
winter harbor fur the shipping of Itiga. 
Tlnnhar (duu'biLr), Paul Laubence, 
JfUnoar ^^^ American poet, of pure 
African blood, bom in Dayton, Ohio, Jut; 
27, 18T2 ; died February 9. 1906. He 

eiblished bia fimt volume. Oak ond Ivu, 
1893, and bi> third volume, Lyricg of 
Lowly iAf« (ISOG), received high praise 
from the critics. la 1897 he was ap- 
pointed to a position in the Library of 
Congresa, which he held for several years ; 
but he contracted consumption and re- 
turned to Dayton, where ne died. He 
wrote partly in negro dialect and partJy 
la conventional English ; and besides his 
poetry published several DovelH, iucludiug 
The Sport of tkt Qods (1B02). Other 
Tolumes of verse than those already men- 
tioned were Poemi of Cabin ani Field 
(181)9), Candle-lighM Time (1902), and 



Dnnbar, 



feated the Austrians at Jemappes end 
conquered Belgium. Instead of prosecut- 
ing the war vigorously he now entered 
upon measures for the overthrow of the 
nvolntionary government, issued a proc- 
lamation, in which be promised the 
reatoratioD of the constitutional mon- 
arch; in the person of the heir to the 
crown, but waa attacked by the Ver- 
■ailles volunteers, and compelled to dee 
(April 4, 1793). The convention set a 
price of 300,000 livres upon his head. 
At firet he retired to BrusBela, and after 
various wanderings found a final refuge 
In England. His Memoin, written by 
bimself, appeared in 1T04 ; an enlarged 
edition in 1822. He was also the author 
of a large number of political pamphlets. 
l)iilia (dtt'nft), or Wbbtebs Dvina, a 
.i/uua jjygp gf Russia, which rises in 
the government Tver, aboi't 15 miles w. 
of the source of the Volga, falis into the 
Gulf of Riga, baa a course of about 4ir>0 
miles, and waters the seven govt-rnmenta 
of Tver, Pakoff, Vitebsk, Sfopileff, Vilna, 
Courland and Livonia, draining an area 
of about 66,000 Bq. milos. It is navigaLile 
for a considerable distance, but is frozen 
for about four months each year. 



' of alt the old Scottish poets, 
was bom, probably in East Ixithian, about 
14liO-<J5. ile seems to have become a "" ' ~ 



?■"«! 






hut he' returned to Scotland about 1490, 
and attached himself to the court of 
James IV, from whom he received a pen- 
sion. On the marriage of James IV to 
Margaret of England, Dunbar celebrated 
the event in a poem of great beauty, enti- 
tled. The Thri»sil and the SoU. His pen- 
sion was ultimately raised, and he waa 
the recipient of various additional gratui- 
ties, though he appears frequently to have 
addressed both the king and queen for 
a benefice, but always without success. 
After Flodden his name disappears from 
the royal accounts, and he probably died 
about 1F>20. His works, which consiat of 
elaborate allegories, satirical and 
humorous fiieces, and 



grunlv 

--- ,- . oHril- 

description - and luxuriant imagina- 
tion, were first collected by David Laing 
(Edinburgh, 1834). 

Dunblane (dun'tmn). an old episco- 
*^" " " pal city of Scotland, in 

Perthshire, <> milea northwest of Stirling. 
on the Allan. The ancient cathedral. 
partly tu ruina, dates from the twelfth 
century. About two miles from the town 
the indecisive battle of Sherrilfmuir was 
fought in 1715, between the royal 
forcea under the Duke of Argyle, and the 



Duncan Dundee 

Jacobites under the Earl of Mar. Pop. Robert Bruce, was defeated and slain fay 
2610. the English in 1318. Pop. 13,076. 

Dnncan (dun'kan), Adam, Visoount, DmidflA (dun-das') of Abnibton. the 
II Scottish naval officer, was *'******«*« name of a family several 
bom in Dundee, in 1731; died in 1804. members of which held a conspicuous 
He went to sea when young, and was a place in the legal and political nistory 
post-captain in 1761. In the following of Scotland. — Sib James Dundab, the 
year he served at the taking of Havana; first of Amiston, knighted by James VI. 
and in 1779 he shared in the victory of was the third son of George Dundas of 
Admiral Rodney over the Spaniards. In Dundas, a descendant of the Dunbars, 
1780 he became rear-admiral of the blue, earls of March. — His eldest son, Sir 
and in 1794 vice-admiral of the white Jameb, was member of parliament for 
squadron. The following year he was Mid-Lothian, and was appointed one of 
appointed commander of the North Sea the judges of the Court of Session 
fleet, and in October, 1797, won a bril- (1662). — His eldest son Robebt was 
liant victory over the Dutch fleet off also raised to the bench of the Court of 
Camperdown, for which he was rewarded Session, and filled that station for thirty- 
with the title of Viscount Duncan and a seven years. He died in 1727. — His 
pension of £2000 a year. eldest son Robebt (1685-1753) was suc- 

DnnGftn ^I^omab. an eminent Scot- cessively solicitor-general for Scotland, 
A#uuvc»Ai.| ^.gjj puinter, was born in lord-advocate, member of parliament for 
1807 ; died at Edinburgh in 1845. He the county of Edinburgh, and dean of the 
studied under Sir W. Allan, and was faculty of advocates. In 1737 he was 
elected an associate of the RoyaPAcad- raised to the bench, and on the death of 
emy in 1843. His principal works were Lord-president Forbes of Culloden, in 
illustrative of Scottish history and char- 1748, he was appointed his successor, 
acter. Among the best known of them His eldest son Robebt (1713-87) also 
are: The Abdication of Mary, Queen of attained to the positions of lord-advocate, 
8coU: Anne Page and Slender; Prince and lord-president of the 0>urt of Sea- 
Charlee Edward and the Hiffhlanders sion. — His brother, Henbt Dundab. Vis* 
entering Edinburgh after Pre$tonpan»; count Mblvillb, distinguished states- 
Charlee Edward asleep in a Cave after man, bom in 1741; died in 1811. He 
Culloden : The Martyrdom of John Brown obtained the post of solicitor-general in 
of Priesthill, etc. Ills portraits are very 1773, that of lord-advocate in 1776, and 
highly esteemed. was made joint keeper of the signet for 

Dunoansbv Head (dun'kans-W), .« Scotland in 1777. In 1782 he was ap- 
A#«M&v»M0vj AA.WM1* promontory in pointed treasurer of the navy and mem- 
Caitlkiess-shire, Scotland, forming the N. ber of the privy-council; and from thai 
K. extremitv of the Scottish mainland, 1% time took a leading part in all the Pitt 
miles B. of John o' Groat's House, and measures, and had supreme influence in 
18^ N. by E. of Wick. Close by the Scotland. Among other offices he held 
promontory are two insulated rocks, of that of first lord of the admiralty: and 
fantastic form and great height, called the in 1805, he was impeached before the 
Stacks of Duncansby, which in spring House of Lords of high crimes and mia- 
and summer are covered with sea-fowL demeanors in his former office of treas* 
T><||«|^:a^ (dun'si-ad), TuE, a celebrated urer of the navy, but was finally ac- 
A/iLuuxa.u gatirical poem by Pope- in quitted. He was created Viscount MpI- 
which he gibbets his critics and foes, ville in 1801, a title still borne by bis 
The first three books were published in direct dcsciennnnt 

172H. the fourth book, or New Dunciad, Dnndee (dun-dC). a city and seaport 
appeared in 1742, with illustrations by *'*******'^ of Scotland, in the county 
Scriblerus and notes variorum. Cibber of Forfar, on the north shore of the 
was later substituted for Theobald as Firth of Tay, about 8 miles from the 
the hero : and among others who figured open sea, 37 miles n. n. e. of Edin- 
in the satire were Ambrose Philips, Black- burgh ; in population the third town 
more, Bcntley, Defoe, Dennis, Shadwell, in Scotland. It stretches along the 
Settle, etc. Tay from east to west, and of late 

Dnndfllk ^dun-dftk')» a seaport of years has been greatly extended in 
o/uuuiuj^ Ireland, capital of the both directions. The more recently 
county of Ix>uth, on Castletown River, formed streets are spacious and band- 
about 2 miles above its mouth in Dundalk some, but most of those of more an- 
Bay. Its principal manufactures are cient date are narrow and irregularly 
ropes and castings; the trade chiefly in built. The most conspicuous building is 
cattle and agricultural produce, is ex- St. Mary's Tower, or the Old Steeple, as 
tensive. Here Edward Bruce, brother of it is popularly called, 166 feet high. 



Dundee Dnnedin 

erected in the middle of the fourteenth 1800 he was appointed to the Speedy 
century, and to which three modern paro- sloop-of-war of fourteen suns, and in the 
chial churches have been built in form course of thirteen months captured over 
of a cathedral, the nave, choir and tran- fifty vessels, but was at last captured 
sept, respectively, forming a separate himself. In 1806, while in command of 
church. Among public buildings are: the Pallas frigate, he took some rich 
the town hall, several public halls, the prizes, and for the next four years in 
high school, exchange, infirmary, lunatic the Imj^drieuae performed remarkable ex- 
asyluni. Albert Institute and free library, ploits in cutting out vessels, storming 
etc. The chief educational institution batteries, destroying signals, etc. On 
is the University College, open to both his return to England he entered parlia- 
sexes, whose first session opened in 1883. ment, and by his attacks on the abuses ^ 
Dundee has several public parks and of the naval administration made him- 
recreation grounds and a good supply self obnoxious to the authorities. lie 
of water. The town has long been cele- gave further offense by charging Lord 
brated for its textile manufactures, par- Gambler, his superior officer, with neg- 
ticularly those of the coarser descrip- lect of duty (which was true) ; by de- 
tiona of linen, and it is now the chief nouncing the abuses of the prize-court, 
seat of the linen trade in Scotland and and the treatment of the prisoners of 
of the jute trade in Great Britain, there war. His enemies succeeded, in 1814, in 
being a great number of mills and fac- convicting him on a charge — since proved 
tories engaged in the spinning and weav- to be false — of originating a rumor, for 
ing of flax, jute and nemp. Shipbuild- speculative purposes, that Napoleon had 
ing is extensively carried on, ana there abdicated. He was expelled from parlia- 
are large engineering establishments, etc ment, deprived of all his honors, im- 
Another branch of business is the north- prisoned for a year* and fined £1000. 
ern seal and whale fishery. Dundee is The electors of Westminster immediately 
also famous for its marmalade and other paid his fine and reelected him, but he 
preserves and confectionery. The ship- had to remain in prison till the expira- 
ping accommodation includes five large tion of his sentence. In 1818 he took 
wet docks, with a connected tidal harbor service in the Chilean navy, his exploits 
and graving docks. The railway facili- greatly aiding the national independence 
ties of Dundee were greatly increased in of that country, as well as soon after of 
1878 by the opening of a bridge across Brazil. In 1832 he was restored to his 
the Tay; but on December 28, 1870, rank in the British navy. In 1831, by 
the bridge was destroyed in a vio- the death of his father, he had succeeded 
lent storm, when about 100 people in a to the name and title of Earl of Dun- 
train in. the act of crossing lost their donald ; in 1841 he became vice-admiral 
lives. A new bridge, to replace the one of the blue; in 1848 he was appointed 
. destroyed, was opened for traffic in June, commander-in-chief of the North Amer- 
1887 ; it is a very substantial structure ica and West India station ; and in 
about two miles in length. Dundee was 1851 and 1854, respectively, he became 
made a royal burgh by William the Lion, vice-admiral of the white, and rear-ad- 
was twice in the possession of the Eng- miral of the United Kingdom. He did 
lish under Edward I, and was as often much to promote the adoption of steam |. 
retaken by Wallace and Bruce. In 1645 and the screw propellor in warships. He ;, , 
it was besieged, taken, and sacked by wrote an autobiography, which, though left 
the Duke of Montrose; and six years incomplete, is a most interesting work, 
afterwards it was stormed by Monk, Tjiinedill (dun-6'din), capital of the j< 
when a great number of its inhabitants -»' •***^***** provincial district of Otago. »■) 
were put to death. In 1888 it was raised New Zealand, and the most important }f« 
by royal grant to the rank of a city, commercial town in the colony, stands at '''' 
Pop. 160,409. the upper extremity of an arm of the 
THitiiTpp John Graham of Clavebt sea, about 9 miles from its port, Port 
A/iuiucuy HOUSE, Viscount. See Ora- Chalmers, with which it is connected by 
ham, railway. Though founded in 1848, its 
Tin 11 /I ATI o 111 (dun-don'ald), Thomas more rapid progress dates only from 
l/UAaoimiu Cochrane, tenth Earl 1861, when extensive gold-fields discov- 
OF, a British admiral, was born in Lan- ered in Otago attracted a large influx of 
arkshire in 1776; died in 1860. At the population. It is well paved, lighted 
age of eighteen he embarked with his with gas, and has a good supply of 
uncle, then Captain, and afterwards Sir water. There are many handsome build- 
Alexander Cochrane, in the Hind, of ings, both public and private; the 
twenty-eight guns, and soon distinguished municipal buildings, the post-ofiice, hos- 
himself by his daring and gallantry. In pital, lunatic asylum, government offices, 1 
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Bank of New Zealand ), Ibe atlioDKiiin open, pRrtially aaUed, piled np Id a dark 

and mecbaoica' institnte, the trcemasoDs' place uoder BBlt-grau or bay, and then 

tall, two theaterB, eto. Wool is the closely packed ; Darned from their dun 

■taple export. SeTeral woolen and color. 

.,u.r .„.t.c„*. .„ ™, ta „...- Dnngannon KSffS;,; ¥".;| 

35 miles west by south of Belfast. It baa 
man uf act urea of llDen and eartheawart. 
Pop. 8604. 

DnnBarpnr SffiS".''.!;.." iS^ 

piltAna : area, 1440 sn. mllea. ; pop. 10(^- 
103.— Udnqabpub is also the name of lb* 
chief town and residence of the mahara< 
wal of the stale. Pon. 0004. 
TlTlTKKirTnn (dun-gar'vsu), a seaport 
i^Ungarvan ^^ Ireland. County Wa- 
terford, on the Bay of DunEsrvan, much 
rewrted to for sea-hathinp. The harbor 
is shallow, and the trade depend a al- 
most entirely on agricultural produce. 
Pop. 4850. 

DnngBeetle, fargrnSmb'^r'^of 
coleopterous InsecU of the Lamellicom 
family (or that family in which th* 
anteann terminate usually in lateral 
leaflets) from their habit of burying tlieir 
ei , - eKBS in dung. The OeotrSpeg tterM- 

era between Ibis port and Melbourne, rartu, ' dor ' or ' shard-ljome ' beetle, and 
and communication is frequent witb all Ibe Scarabavi tacer, or sacred beetie of 
parls of New Zealand. Tlirough the the Egyptians, are examples. 
opening of Ihe new Victoria Cnannel TlnnffPTIAna (dunj-nea ), a low head- 
from I'ort Chalmers vessela drawing 10 -"l^MBCUCBB j^^^j ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
fert ran now afwcod to nuoedin at low Kent, 10^ miles a. e. of Rye ; haa a 
water. Pop. (1911) 64.237. lighthouse with fixed ligbL 

Tlnnpti (dQns), low bil!* of sand accu- T|Tin|rp1|l (dun-keld'), a mnairtawti of 
l/imes niuiat^d on the seaooaat of •I'UIUtBia gpoHand. on the Tay. about 
Holland. Brilain, Spain and other coun- 14 miles nortli by west from Perth ; pop. 
tries, in some places encroaching on and 5S6. It is a very ancient place, and 
covering what once was cultivated land, from 850, when Kenneth I removed 
but in others serving as a natural bar- the remains of St. Columba from Ions 
rier to protect the country from the de- to a church wbicb he had built here, be- 
slructlre encroachments of the sea. came the metropolitan see of Scotland, 

Thinf»rm1in* (dun-ferlln), a royai till supplanted by SL Andrews. The 
inmienaune burgh of Scotland, choir of the ancient cathedral Is stiU 
county of Fife 3 milea k. of the Firth used as the parish cburch. Near it U 
of Forth, and 13 northwest of Kdin- Dunkcld House, the seat of the Duke of 
burgh. The streets, though narrow. ar« Athol, the grounds of which are the finest 
well buttt. Dunfermline was early a fa- and most extensive in Scotland. 
Torile residence of the kings of Scotland, TiTinlrAni (dun'kers), or TukkeM, a 
and here were bom David II. James ■»'"**^**'* religious sect in the Untied 
I. Charles I and his sister Klizabetb. States, founded in Schwartxenau, Ger- 
The Benedictine abbey founded by many. In 1708, and which takes its name 
Malcolm Canmore (lOTOt is nnw repre- from the Ger. tunken, to dip, from thrir 
sented chiefly by the Abbey Church, un- mode of baijtlcing converts. They r«Ject 
demeHlh the pulpit of which are the infant baptism ; nse great plainness of 
remains of King Kobert Bruce. Dun- dress and language ; refuse to take oallu 
fermline early took the lead in the maou- or to fight; and anoint the sick with oil 
tacture of table linen, and is still in order to effect their recovery, depend- 
nnrivaled by any other town in the king- Ing on this unction and prayer, and rejeet- 
dom. There are mllierie* In rli« oelsh- ing the nse of medicine. Every brother la 
borbood. Pop. 25,250. allnw«d ta apeak In the confregativn, ud 



Ihukiik Bnnf 

tbeir beat Bpoaker !■ nauBllr i^t apart EnglaDd, county of Ebh^x. TIip latter Is 

as their mlDiHtrr. They all pmlgrati^ to remarkable for tbe anHpnt luslum. re- 

the TJoited States, where thi>y are founci cpntly revived, of giving a Hitcti uf liacoa 

In nearly every State. ■ '- --■■- - --' - ■"- 



France, department Nord, at the en- TltiTiinAr* (dun-mOr), a bomuRh of 
trance of the Strait of Dover, aurroundcd ■*'"""'"i<! Lackawnntia Cn., Peniuyl- 

■■ 'la, and otherwise defended br forta vanla. 2 mileti from Scranton. It derive* 

nitworka. It has ieveral fine its iinwperity chfefly fn)m the anthracite 



earthenware, leather, aoap, starch, mp™; Pop. (IftlO) IT.fllfi; (1020) L 

augar-reliueriea, brewerlea. dUtitleriea, nnnTi^t V^aA Idun'et), a bold i 
Mc. It was n fortifimi nlacp tn the mid- ■"""««•■ -HCau nromontorv In fa 



by walla, and otherwise defended by forta vanla. 2 milefi from Scranton. It derive 
and outworka. It has several fine its iirmperity chfefly fn)m the anthrnclt. 
pburchea, a college, a public library and coal minpii which are worked in the vlcin- 
B gallerv o^ paintings ; manufactures of ity. but bn* Hilk and nrher induatrlea. 
;, leatl " "' " " "' "^»-. 

__ J fortified place in the mid- ■*"*"""• ■'*'^"" promontory In Cailb- 

dle ages and the scene of man; conteHta nrss, with sandstone cliffs 100 to 300 feet 
> -.tween the Spaniards and French. I'op. high, tbe moat northerly point o( tha 
ifiitSI : witb RubiirbK. 64.000. mainland of ftcotland, crowned by a 

TlnnVirb " <^ty and port nf entry of li^iithouse visible nt a dialance of 25 
A/UU&ITK, Chautauqua Co.. New York, miles. 

on Lake Eric, 41 miles s. w. of Buffalo. linnnAttar (lantlA (dun-ofar), an 
midway between New York and Chieago. -Uunnoiwr t/SSUe ^jtenalve rain 
on the New York Central and other on the coast of Kincardineshire, Scotland, 
railroada. It baa an excellent harbor with oc a precipitoua roi-k rising from tbe 

SrotPTting breakwater. Its leading In- aea. It dates from the close of tbe foui^ 
ottries Incliidn the great plant of the teentb century, and was long the atrong- 
American Locomotive Cn.. steel works, hold of the Keiths, earls marlscbaL Dnt^ 
radiator and healer factories, axle fac- ing the commonwealth this castle waa ae- 
torietL allk mills, etc Its Iske trade Is Ipcted for the preservation of the Scottish 

large. Pop. (1910) 17,221; (1920) regalia; and i- IfWB it i ' 

VtJBM, slate prison for Co' 

T}lin1jn (daoltn). a British bird dismantled in 1720. 

(Tringa variabUU), a apeciea n-nnnia (dfl-nwH), Jean, Connt of 
Of aandpiper, occarring In vast flocki ■"'ill*'" Orleana and of LongueviUe: 
along sandy abores. It Is about 8 inchea a French hero, natural son oi Loula, 
in length from tbe point of Ihe bill to the duke of Orleans, bora in 1402 ; died In 
extremity of the tail, and its plumage 1468. Ilunois made tbe name ' Bastard 
andergors marked rariations in summer of Orleans' lllustHous bj bis military 
and winter, the back passing from black exploits. He began his career with the 
with reddish edges to each feather to an defeat of Warwick and Suffolk, whom be 

eirsued to I'aris. Being besieged by the 
nglish, he defended Orleans until re- 
lieved by tbe Maid of Orleana. Id 1400 
be had completely freed France from tbe 
English, and was rewarded by the title 



__ 'deliverer of bia country,' the countjr 
of LongaeTllle, and the dignity of blgb 
chamberlain of France. 

Dnnqnerqae 'hh?'""^''*' ^^ """" 

DniU. ^*>B'*- commonly called Dan* 
DunUn IlWiwa MrisMUrt. **•**•«» Seolw, an eminent scbolaallc 

ashen gray, and the breast from mottled d'>ine, born In 1206 or 12, fi. but whether 
uTck W pure white. The American '» Kngland. Scotland or Ireland Is un- 
Trinp. .l^AiTl, a frequent visitor to «'^t"l"- V„' hII;:. n''"iiw.,?:;t".„'^'"Ji;! 
Bcotlaad. and there is some ground for '?'" ■» iniHtution belonging to the 
bsHev^ng that these large birds Vre merely Fr«nci«.an /ri«ra "t Newcastle, whence 
TirietieS of the dunlin. be was sent to Merton College. Ottord. 

Itmilnn (dun-lop'), a parish of Ayr- In 1301 he was appointed divinity pro- 
*™*""P shire. SootlandTwhich baa (essor at Oxford, and tbe fame of hi< 
given Its name to an esteemed variety of learning and talents dsew crowds of 
^oe. scholars from all parts. In lAH he went 

n««iiHi>«r (dun-mou'l, Obeat and to Paris, and was appoint'-d professor 
'"l'^''^*'* Lmu. t w TiUagea of and regent In tbe tbeoloflcal aeboula. ta 



Sunsinane Dupont de Nemours 

which situation ho aoquinHl the title of tinal canal, the firfit of the smalhT in- 
' the subtle* (liM'tor.* Dudh opposed testincs, m<» called because its length is 
Thomas Aquinas on the subject of grace about twelve lingers* breadth (Lat. 
and free- will ; and hence the tScotista are duodenif by twelves ) . 
opposed to the ThomiaU, Duns was the DnnanloUT) (dii-P&^-lO)* F£ux Azf- 
apostle of realism, which was opposed to *'***'«•*"" u.^ toine Philibert, French 
the systems of nominalism and conceptu- prelate, bom at St. F^lix, in Savoy, in 
alism promulgated by the other sections 18u2 ; became a French subject by 
into which the schoolmen were divided, naturalization in 1838; died at Paris in 
He died, it is said, at Cologne in 1308, 1878. lie was ordained in 1825, ap- 
leaving behind him numerous works. pointed professor of theology at the Sor- 

TItitioitiqtia (dun-sin-An'), a hill In bonne in 1841, and Bishop of Orleans in 
i^imsiuimc fecotiand, one of the Sid- 1849. From that time he took a prom- 
laws, altitude 1012 feet, about 7 miles inent part in all the political and relig- 
N. E. of Perth, with vestiges of a hill fort ious discussions in France. He belonged 
locally called Macbeth's Castle. to the Galilean party, but submitted to 

Dunstable (dun'sta-bl), a town of the decisions of the council of the vati- 
" ^ England, county of Bed- can; and was a strenuous advocate for 

ford, 32 miles northwest of London. It free education. 

was an important Roman station, and T)|iT)leix (<iA*Pl&)* Joseph, a French 
had a palace and a priory founded by *'**i'**'*^ leader in India, born in 
Henry I. Part of the latter is used as 1697; died in 17G3. He accumulated a 
the parish church. Dunstable is famous fortune by commercial operations in In- 
for its manufactures of straw-plait, dia, and in 1742 was appointed governor 
Pop. (1911) 8062. ' of Pondicherry for the French East India 

DmLStan (du9'stan), St., an Anglo- Company. He formed the project of 
*^ Saxon divine and statesman, founding a French empire in India, and 

was born at Glastonbury in 925 ; died at soon made himself master of the Carnatic 
Canterbury in 988. As a youth he was partly by conquest and partly by political 
remarkable for his learning and his skill intrigue. He was opposed by Clive, and 
in music, painting, carving and working a long string of British successes caused 
in metals. He entered the Benedictine the complete overthrow of all his plans, 
order, became an anchorite, at Glaston- T)iinOIlt (^^~P^ii)> Piebre, a F^rencb 
bury, and in 945 was made abbot by •*'"'P*'"*' gon^ writer, was born at Ly- 
King Edmund. After the death of Ed- ons in 1821; died at St. fitienne (Ix>ire) 
mund, Edred, the next king, made him in 1870. He was educated by his sodfather, 
his prime minister and principal director a priest, and began to write and compose 
in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. In songs at an early age. After issuing a 
the reign of Edwy he was banished, but volume of poems in 1844 he went to 
was recalled by Edgar, and made Arch- Paris and obtained a place in the office 
bishop of Canterbury. He was again of the secretary of the Institute, Some 
deprived of power on the accession of of his songs, such as £fofi^ of Bread and 
Ethelred in 978, and devoted the last Sotiff of the Workera, had a Socialistic 
years of his life to his diocese and the ring which proved obnoxious to the gov- 
literary and artistic pursuits of his emment which came into power in De- 
earlier days. He did much to improve cember, 1852. He was arrested, im- 
education and to raise the standing and prisoned and condemned to be banished 
character of the priesthood. The old lor seven years ; but his release was soon 
biographies of him have all a large leg- procured. His poems have been collected 
endary element. under the titles Cahiera de Chanaona, Z»« 

Duodecimal System < ^ ?."^? * ■'^' ¥"?*. P^puiaire, ^}?^}^ ,?* ^ c*«PiMiie. 

^Mv«a^v«<uiM h#j»w^4M mni)^ in nu. po^ste et Sfuatque, Eiudea ItttSrairea, etc 
meration, a system of numbers the scale TlrinATif /Ia TOTATnATira (da-p6n_d^n^ 
of which is twelve. Duodecimala is a ^UPOHI ttC XVemours niarfT PlE 



term applied to an arithmetical method of Samuel, a French political economist, 
as<ertaining the numk>er of square feet, born at Paris in 1739; died in America 
etc., in a recta n^rular area or surface, in 1817. He early gained a reputation 
whose sides are given In feet, inches and for his writings on commerce and poUt- 
lines. leal economy, and was employed by Tor- 

Tin nrlAnim A (dO-o-des'i-mO ; often con- got and Vergennes in the public service, 
^uuucuiiuu tracted 12fiio> is that During the ministry of Calonne he be- 
form of volume in which each leaf forms came councilor of state, and in 1787 
a twt'lfth part of the sheet. was secretary to the Assembly of the 

Duodenum (dft*o*de'num), the com- Notables. He was twice president of the 
A/uvM.«uu4u niencement of the intes- National Aaaembly. During the reroln- 



Duppel Durban 

tion he opposed the extreme republicans, ogenons tree. It is more solid than the 
and escaped the guillotine narrowly at the newer wood that surrounds it, from the 
downfall of Robespierre. From 1708 to formation of secondary layers of cellulose 
18Q2 he was in America^ and on his return in the wood cells. 

to France he refused all public office. He T)|ir8.noe (du-raps), a river of France 
finally returned to America in 1815. ^^ ******* v* which rises in the Gottian 
Among his writings are PhUosophie de Alps and after a course of over 215 miles 
VUniverSf Vie de Turgoi, and a transla- joins the Rhone about 4 miles below 
tion of Ariosto. Avignon. Though not navigable it serves 

iliiimpl (dQpl)» a fortified village in for Irrigation purposes. 
.A/u|F|F^i. ^j^g province of Schleswig, TlnrATiH (dii-ro^'), Alice Mabib 
Prussia, on the coast of the Little Belt '*'»"»"^ CfiLESTE (1842-1902). a 
The place is of considerable strategical Blench novelist known under the pen 
importance, and has been the scene of name of Henry Qr^viUe. She was bom 
some severe struggles between the Danes, in Paris. Her best tales are of Russian 
to whom it formerly belonged, and the Ufe, most of them having been translated 
Germans. It was captured oy the Prus- into English. They include Dosia, La 
sians in 1864, after a siege and bombard- Princesse Ogherof, Fidelka, and many 
ment which lasted nearly two months. others. 

"nnT^nvtr^ii ( du-pu-i-trafli ) , OuiL- T)|||.oYifl (dii-rand'), Asheb Bbowit 
iiUpuyxreu laume. Babon, a French '*^"™"** (1796-1886), an American 
surgeon and anatomist; bom in 1777; landscajpe pamter and engraver, bom at 
died at Paris, in 1835. He became in South Orange, New Jersey. With Thomas 
1803, second, and in 1815 first surgeon to Cole he founaed the American school of 
the M6tel Dieu, Paris. The professorship landscape painting. His most notable 
of surgery to the medical faculty, con- plate was the engraving of Trumbull's 
ferred upon him in 1813, was exchanged 'Declaration of Independence.' 
in 1818 for a clinical lectureship in the Duroti^o (dQ-ran'g5), a city of Mex- 
above hospitaL In 1823 he was appointed *'•*•* «*"'6*' ico, capital of the state of 
first physician to Louis XYIII, and re- Durango, about 500 miles N. w. of Mexico, 
tainea the same situation under Charles on an elevation 6845 feet above the sea. 
X. He was considered the first French It is well built, has a cathedral, and man- 
surgeon of his day; he made important ufactures of cotton and woolen goods, 
<^i8Coveries in morbid anatomy. leather, etc. Pop. 32,263. — ^The state 

Dnaneane (do-kftn'), a borough of (area, 38,009 sq. miles) is partly moun* 
A/u«j^ucBii.v Allegheny Co., Pennsylva- tainous and unproductive, but has valu- 
nia, on the Monongahela River. It has able gold, silver and iron mines and also 
large steel works, blast furnaces, etc. fertile tracts. Pop. 509,585. 
Pop. (1910) 15.727; (1920) 19,011. Dlira.IIi?0 county seat of La Plata Co., 

TlnnTiiMTiA (dti'kftnOf Abb A ham, *'*""""6*'> Colorado, on Las Animas 
Aiui^ucBUC Jdj^BQXjis (1610-88), a River. Has smelting plant, coal and coke 
French admiral, bom at Dieppe. In his industries, gold and silver mines, farming, 
seventeenth year he was in the sea-fight stock raising, etc. Pop. 4116. 
off New Rochelle, and distinguished him- T)Tiril.tit (du-rant'), a citv of Bryan 
self during and after the year 16.37 in the -»'"*«*"•' Co., Oklahoma, 19 miles N. e. 
war against Spain. He defeated the fleets of Denison, Texas. It has cotton gins, 
of Denmark and Holland ; and in the compress, etc. Seat of State Normal 
Sicilian war (1676) thrice vanquished the School. Pop. 7340. 

combined fleets of Holland and Spain Bnrantft (do-r&n'tfl), Fbanoesoo, 
under the renowned De Ruyter. Later he -»'***»**''^ Italian musician, bora in 
reduced Algiers and Genoa, and Louis 1684; died m 1755. He attained a high 
XIV rewarded him with a marquisate. degree of eminence in vocal church music. 

TIti Oupqtip "Pftrt »« ^arly French T)iira.77n (d6-rat's6), anciently Dyr- 
VU Huesne, J? OrX, ^^^ ^^^ ^-^^ ^^^^ Oiurazzo rhachium, or Epidamnus, a 

of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, taken by the seaport in the principality of Albania. 
English in 1758 and renamed Pittsburgh During the European war the Italians 
in honor of Pitt. landed forces at Avlona and pushed for- 

TlTiniimn (du-kwoin'), a city of Perry ward to Durazzo in December, 1015. In 
xvuquuiil Q^^ Illinois, 77 miles N. of February, 1916, the Austro-Hunganans 
Cairo. It has extensive coaling interests captured the port. Pop. (1914) 5500. 
and various manufactures. Pop. 7285. Dlir1)fl.n (dur-ban'); or PoBT Natal, 
Tliiro HITaii^T Rao n^nU l/urouil ^jjg ^Yiiet port of Natal. 

UTira Mater. see Bratn. ^nion of South Africa. It was founded 

TlnromPTi (dQ-rfl'men), the name given in 1834 and carries on a considerable 
A/uiaiuciL |jy botanists to the central trade. It is connected by rail with Mar- 
wood or heart- wood in the trunk of an ex.- itzburg and the interior. Pop. 67,842. 



Durbar Dtirga 

Durbar (<lur-bftr'). an audience room native town. Profound application and 
in the palaces of the native great facility in the mechanical part of 
princes of India ; hence, a general re- his art were the characteristics of DQrer, 
ception by a prince or ruler. Throughout and enabled him to exert a great InOu- 
Indin, Afghanistan and up till recently ence on German art. He was the first 
-« some parts of Persia the native rulers in Germany who taught the rules of 
Jeld formal and elaborate durbars in tha perspective, and of the proportions of 
reception of distinguished visitors and the the human figure. He not only made 
conducting of state business. Since the nse of the burin, like his predecessors, 
incorporation of India into the British but was also among the first to practice 
Empire many great durbars have been etching. He invented the method of 
hela, attended with great pomp and dr- printing woodcuts with two colors, 
cumstance, notably the one arranged by Among his masterpieces in painting are 
Lord Lytton for the proclamation of a Crucifixion^ Adam and Eve and Ado- 
Queen Victoria as Empress of India, in ration of the Magi, and portraits of 
1877, the magnificent durbar at Delhi on Raphael, Erasmus and Melanchthon, 
New Year's Day, 1903, to proclaim King who were his friends. Among bis be«t 
Edward VII Emperor of India, and the engravings on copper are his Fortune, 
still more magnificent durbar of December Afelancholp, Adam and Eve in Paradi^e^ 
12, 1911, held in honor of the accession of St. Hubert, 8t, Jerome and the Smaller 
George V as King of Great Britain and of /'oMion (so called), in sixteen plates, 
the Dominions beyond the Seas and Em- Among his best engravings on wood are 
peror of India. The king was present on the Greater Passion (so called), in 
the memorable occasion. thirteen plates ; the Smaller Pasaion^ 

Diiren (^ii'ren), a town of Rbenish f^J^ ^^^ ^"^tispiwe, thirty-seven p^ 
imnu pr„8gia /on the right bank of J^^,? ^V^'«*»%, ^^ ^f'/''*1v ^/^/ ^5 
the Roer, 16 miles E. by N. of Aix-la- frontispiece, fifteen plates; the Ufe of 
Chapelle. It has important manufacturea ^^V^* *^o P^^^ \^^^ ^^f frontispiece, 
of woolens, paper, leather, rails, hard- ^^J^^ lf\'^ ^T^ ™*S* " • writer, 
ware, etc., and an extensive trade. The JP<^ PS.^'^i!!!?^ ,^^''*'" ^^ *?""}?* Prt^pcr^ 
ancient Gothic chureh of St. Anna, which J*^*** Forttficatton and the Use of the 
contains relics of the saint, attracts many £p»»P««* ^/t^,^^^^' ^ ^« . 

pilgrims. Pop. (1906) 29,270. DureSS (^^^^^^l ^^^ .^»w. restraint or 

in. /^:?-A-\ A,.^ n « -'****'»« compulsion, IS of two kinds: 

Durer Caurtr), albert, a German rf„^<,„ ^f imprisonment, which is im- 
pamter, designer, sculptor and pnsonment or restraint of personal lib- 
engraver on wood and metal, born at erty; and duress by menaces or threat! 
Nuremberg in 1471; died there in 1628. (per minas), when a person is threat- 
His father was a skilful goldsmith of ened with loss of life or with some kind 
Hungary In 1486 he left his father's of injury. An act done under duress 
trndeand became an apprentice of Mich- ig voidable or excusable, 
nel Wohlgemuth, then the best painter D'TTrffiV (dur'fi), Thomas, an Enf- 
in NuremWrg. Having .finished his stu- V Uricy ^^^ ' ^^^ wit, the grand- 
dies, he entered upon his wanderjahrc,' gon of a French Protestant refugee, was 
the usual course of travels of a German bom at Exeter in 1063, and died in 1723. 
youth. On his return to Nuremberg lie abandoned law for literature, and 
ne married the daughter of Hans Frey, wrote a large number of comedies of a 
a mechanic, who has been falsely accused licentious character. D'Urfey*s name is 
for centuries of embittering his life and now principally remembered in connection 
bringing him to his grave. In 1606 he with his Pills to Purge Melancholy, a col- 
wont to Venice to improve himself in lection of songs and ballads, partlv his 
his art. His abilities excited envy and own, and many of them coarse or licen- 
admiration. Ho painted the Martyrdom tious. His society was generally courted 
of Bartholomew tor St. Mark*s Church, by the witty, and he enjoyed the favor 
which painting was purchased by the of four successive monarchs. 
Emperor Rudolph and removed to Prague. Dnrfffi. (dur'gU), a Hindu divinity, on« 
He ^"o tr^volod to Bologna, to improve *'***B** of the names given to the con- 
hid auowiedge or p<'rsi»ecnve. On his sort of Siva. She is generally repre- 
roturn to Nuremberg his fame spread sented with ten arms. In one o&nd she 
far and wide. Maximilian I appointed holds a spear, with which she is pierctnt 
him his court painter, and Charles V Mahisha, the chief of the demons, tho 
confirmed him in this office. All the ar- killing of whom was her most famous 
tists and learned men of his time hon- exploit: in another a sword; in a third 
ored and loved him, and for many years the hair of the demon chief; and in 
ht was one of the chief burghers of his others, the trident discus. !!▼«>. •tlub and 



bUfIiL a smt ffsllval Id ber honor, tbe chief stfcq crops turnips aod potatoes. 
Dnrqa puja. Is cplcbrstMl aoDuall;, last- Tbe cattle are eateemed both tor tbH 
lti( (or tea dsri, dairy and for fattenius, la connection 

witb the commerce of toe count; may be 
noticed Its foundries, ironworks, putler- 
iei. glHsatiousex. iron shipbiiilding, engine 
and mBchino wurkH. chfmic-al wurliB. etc 
Pop. (1»11) l,377.i:«. 
Dnrliam ■ <^'r. oounty neat of Dur- 
imrnam, ^„^ ^„ ^^^^^ Carolina. 
26 mllcK n. w. of RnlelRh. It Is famous 
for !t» tobnrco fnc-torlps. Other Induatrici 
Includp (Nittoti mills, fnundrim, etc. Here 
General JfibnBinn surrendered to flenoral 
Bberman, April 2A. IMiS. Pop. (1810) 
18.241: (1920) 21.719. 

Durham, 5*«^ '""• f '-"tip, »"* ^' 

' the Bospels written by 
Bishop Eadfrlth of Lindisfarne. with an 
interlinear Saxon gloss, finished In th" 

Sar 720. It la now liept In th« British 

■'""^^^™» TON), • the Father of Cana- 
dian Federation,' bom at London Id 17U2 ; 
died there in 1840. In 1838 he was 
P sent to Canada to readjust matters after 

_ . ,. , ""^ _, . I. t the rebellion of the preceding year. His 

Durham VS" ",■"'' 5" ■'"^™* "," "' repnrt to the British government was 
.^^..Eofland, caplul of the ^Jj^ (he baais of the seKlcment result- 
county of the um« n«"Jf.. on the river ;„ ,„ t^e Dominion Act of 18(17. 

Wear, which la crossed here b; tour -. i. Riuvnii nr nn Fnrllsh 

bridges. 14 mllea 8. of Newcastle. The Dnrham, chponiolfr of the twelfth 
principal public building are the ancient ^^^Inty : wrote Annali of England lo (*e 
cjaUe, the cathedral and other churches. ]{cign%f //c„ru I. particularly valuable 
tbe town hall, coimty prison, grammar f^^ events connoted with tbe N. of Eng- 
■cbool. etc. The educational Insiltutions j j Th„ ^„g conlinued by John of 
comprise tbe university, the grammar Upih.Q, 

■choul, a training school tor schoolmis- ■«__;_■ (dQ'ri-an). or DuHioN (Durio 
tresses and other schools. There are UUnan cibethtnui). a large and lofty 
manufactures of carpeling and mustard. , rrrowinjf in thr 

The cathedral occupies a height overlook- maiaran Archipelago 
Bg the Wear, -rhe larger portion of ^.^e largish fluwera. o: 
<" *1. ^J'";'"!'"^ "^ "U'' insertions ^ y.-llow-green color 
in nil tbe English styles. It was found- .„ nmHnri^ on thi 
ed by William de Carilepho, assisted '"l, ^^^^ branches 
by Malcolm. King of Scotland, in lOM. ^'T »« Mlowed hi 
■rtio castle, a little north of tbe catli,- f,™ ,°™„ fitid fruit 
dral, was founded by William the C.n- i-hi^K i/nf the JtI » 
oneror. It is now appropriated to the T man's head and Ii 
tniversity of Durham, founded in 18(2. I fS;„riip food of th 
•nd Inrarporafed In 1837. I'op. (1911) S.,!, " HMrin. th^ tim 
"-■^O- Vsay and June) ».? 

Dnrhftin " <»""" 1° ^^^ "<>'■"' "' it iS in seai^n 'ni"r. 
ronntles of Northumberland. Cumberland .^ November "Tb' 
■nd Yorkshire, with the North Sea on gj^^ji j, oirpnaive llki 
tbe east Ita area ia 1015 aq. miles, of Tiutrid animal matter 
which two-thirds are under cultivation, gut with this la assod- D'^M' O"** "** 
Tbe western pnrtion of the county is ated the most delicious «""•'■ 

hilly, enclosing fertile valleys, the eastera flavor, which places It. notwithstanding 
portion la more level, snd the center con- the odor, In the opinion of many. In the 
talna eiteosive coal fit'lds. I.,ead. Iron foremost place among tropical fruits, 
•nd miii-iu,.... ..le also produced. Th« Thirmast (dnr'maat), BBpedea of osi^ 

chief grain crup^ are wheat and oata: the ""-"""av q^^,^,^ aMsUtJtof*. or ac- 



Duroc Dutch Oven 

cording to some, Q. pubeacens, so closely lx)iidon. She avoided all make-up ar-i 
allied to the common oak {Q. Robur) ner art depended more on sympatheO'? 
as to be reckoned only a variety of it msight and poignant intellectuality thtbx 
Its wood is, however, darker, heavier on the usual theatrical emotionalism, 
and more elastic, less easy to split. Her most famoim plays included La Damv 
not so easy to break, yet the least aux cam^liaa, Sudermann's Magda, and 
difficult to bend. It is highly valued, d'Annunzio's La Cittd morta. La Gto- 
therefore, by the builder and cabinet- conda and Franceaca da Rimini. She re 
maker. tired in 1914. 

DnrAA (dft-rok), Michel G£rard T)iiooAlil#\rf (dAs'sel-dorf ) , a town oi 
1/uroo Christophe, Duke of Friuli, -*^USSeiaon ^.^ussia. in the Rhenish 
a distinguished general under Bonaparte, province, beautifully situated among villas 
was born at Pont-ft-Mousson in 1772 ; and gardens on the right bank of the 
killed in 1813, at the battle of Bautzen. Khine, 22 miles n. n. w. of Cologne, one of 
He served as aide-de-camp to Napoleon the handsomest towns in the valley of 
in the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, the Rhine. It is a great focus of rail- 
In 1805 he was made grand-marshal of way and steamboat communication, and 
the palace ; and was frequently employed has a number of handsome public build- 
in diplomatic missions, though he still lugs, and several remarkable churches, 
took his full share in the wars of France Among the public institutions particular 
till the time of his death. He was a notice is due to the Academy of Art, 
great favorite of Napoleon, and was founded in 1767 by the Elector Theodore, 
killed by his side. and afterwards directed by Cornelius, 

"DnTrft. Soo nzL«i««-/t Schadow, Bendemann, etc. It has the 

liurra. feee Vhurra. ^^^^^^ ^^ having founded a school of 

Diirrenstein (<3A^'e&-BtIn), a village painting, which takes the name of Dtts- 

^uxx^^uov^xu jj^ Lower Austria, on seldorf, and has had a large number of 

the Danube, 41 miles west by north of distinguished pupils. The industries 

Vienna. Here are the ruins of the castlo emorace iron, cotton, leather, tobacco. 

In which Leopold, Duke of Austria, im- caroets, chemicals, objects of art, etc., 

prisoned Richard Coeur-de-Lion on his and the trade is large. Pop. (1910) 

return from Palestine, 1192. 357,702. 

Dll"iy &^^f2' al^mcSttio^r? Dwt-brand. see Sn^ut. 

bom at Paris in 1811. He was appointed Dutch. (^u<^^)« ^^^ people and language 

successively teacher of history in the *'**''^** of Holland or the Netherlands, 

gymnasium of Henry IV, then at the See Neiheriands. 

Normal School and the Polytechnic Dntch. AnctlOn ^ ^^^^ ^^ auction 

School, inspector of the Academy of *'**«'*'** aa*avi/xva*, .^^ which articles 

Paris, inspector-general of secondary are put up at a high price and lowered 

education and minister of public instruc- till a bidder is met with, 

tion (1863-69). lie is author of the Dutch. Clover Trifolium rep ens, 
toWoynng works: Odographie Politique de "-"v" v*vv%*j.j commonly called 

la R^publiquCf Romaine et dc VEmpife, white clover, a valuable pasture plant. 

Olographic Uintorique du Moyen Age, It has a creeping stem ; the leaflets are 

Histoire Romair.a, Histoire de France, broad, obovate, with a horseshoe mark 

Histoire Orecque, Histoire Populaire Con- in the center ; the white or pinkish flow- 

temporainCf etc. Some of these are ers are in a globular head, 

simply schoolbooks. but his Histoire dcs Dutch Gold *^ alloy of eleven parts 

Romains (translated into English) and *'"-''*'** \«wxtA, ^^ copper and two of 

his Histoire de la Or^ce Ancienne (trans- zinc. Called also Pinchbeck. See alsa 

lated into English) are extensive and Dutch Metal. 

important works, the former especially. Dlltch Metal ^° alloy containing 

He died in 1894. ^ * » xruuvi* jm.cuox, 84.5.84.7 p^^ cent, of 

Durvea (aur-ya'), a borough of Lu- copper and 15.5-15.3 per cent, of zinc, 

J zeme C/O., Penn8;^Ivania, on with a fine golden-yellow color, ductile, 

the Lackawanna River, 12 miles s. w. of malleable and tenacious. When beaten 

Scranton. It has silk mills, coaling indus- out by a process analogous to that for 

tries. Pop. (1920) 7776. gold-leaf, until the sheets are less than 

Duse (<i<>'za), Eleanora, an Italian l/50,000th part of an inch thick, it con- 

^^"^ actress, bom in Vigevano, on the stitutes Dutch leaf or Dutch foil, and is 

border of Piedmont and Lombardy. in used instead of gold-leaf for ornamental 

1859. At an early age she became a popu- purposes. 

Jar favorite in Italy, and in 1893 made Dutch Ovf^Tl a cooking chamber of 

her first appearance m New York and •^'"^•'Vii vvcu, tin-plate suspended In 



Butcli Bush Dwina 

front of a fire, and used chiefly for roasU the usual size of its kind, particularly 
ing meat. Much used in former times, to a human being of small dimensions. 
Dutch. iRnsll ^Q^*^^*^^ hy em&le. Accounts of dwarf tribes have been com* 

' one of the plants mon from earlT times, such tribes being 
known as horsetails, with a firm texture located especially in Africa; and it has 
and so large an amount of silex in the recently been discovered, by Du Chaillu, 
cuticle that it is employed as a fine sand- Schweinfurth, 'and later travelers that 

?aper for ^ polishing delicate woodwork, there are several dwarfish tribes through- 
he plant is found in marshes and woods out this continent. The Obongo, a race 
in Britain, but for economical use it is of dwarfs, are described as living in 
imported from Holland, whence its pop- woods near the Okanda River, in wretch- 
?T • * j*S*®* ^' *® sparingly found in the ed huts made of branches. Other races 
united states. are the Mabon^o, and the Akka dwarfs 

Dutch West India Company, sLPr*''^-^^'^^"''*- *^1®®*^*^^*^* ^Ji*^.^ 

_. --*%**«» wvAu^»ujy j.j^p^ jg g^j^ j^ g^jgj jjj ^j^g Congo State, 

a tradinpr company chartered in the Neth- not as a distinct community, however. 
erlMids in 1621 and given a monopoly of but mixed with other tribes. Similar 
trade on the Atlantic coasts of Africa and dwarfish peoples live in the Philippine 
America. The territory which they took Islands and a tribe of them was dfecov- 
oyer along the Hudson they named New ered in 1910 in New Zealand (see Pygmy 
Netherland; the island of Manhattan, and 2Ve^ri«o«). Persons of dwarfish stat- 
>i<>7 a borough of New York City, they ure may be found in all races, and were 
called New Amsterdam. The first agent formerly a fashionable appendage to the 
of the company was Cornells Jacobsen courts of princes and the families of 
Mey, followed by William Verhulst. The nobles. Jeffery Hudson, the favorite 
four Dutch governors or directors who dwarf of Charles I, at the age of thirty 
governed the colony during the remainder ia said to have been only 18 inches high, 
of the Dutch rule were Peter Minuit, though he afterwards grew to 3 feet 9 
1623-33; Wouter Van Twiller, 1633-37; inches. B6b4. the celebrated dwarf of 
Wilham Kieft, 1637-47 ; and Peter Stuy- Stanislas of Poland, was 33 inches ; Wy- 
vesant, 1647-64. The English took pos- brand Lolkes, a Dutch dwarf, when sixty 
session of Now Netherland in 1664, r6- years of age was only 27 inches ; Charles 
naming it New York. H. Stratton, * General Tom Thumb,' was 

Dnvkerbok (<J<^i'k*r-bok). CephaloHi ?1 inches high at the age of twenty-five; 
y '^^^ '^^'^ phu8 mupens, a small S. ^ rancis Flynn, * General Mite,* was only 
African antelope with short horns (none '^^ inches at sixteen, 
in the female) and a tuft of stiff haira Dwarfinff (dwarfing), the process of 
between them. «.*****S training up trees or shrubs 

Dvina. Nortwfrw Hm n*^v« ??^ ornament in houses so as to cause 

^wx^aj noBTHEBN. »ee Diotno. them never to reach more than a verv 

Svina. Wkatrrn »oo na^^ ^^^^^ *^*®» ^^ keeping them in poor soil, 

^vxua, WESTmN. »ee DUna. gi^i^g t^em little water, pinching off 

Dvorak l^^^r^shak), Antonin, a B»- strong shoots, etc. Practiced among the 
hemian musical comDosei*. Chinese and .Tanflnpsp. 



bom near Kralup in 1841'; died in 1904. DwiVht (dwit), Timothy, an Ameri- 
He first became widely known by his SUp- '^^^S"-^ can divine, born in Massachu- 
vonic Dances (1878). He was director of sette in 1752; died in 1817. His father 
the National Conservatory of Music in was Colonel Timothy Dwight, and his 
New York, 1892-d9, and in 1901 was ap- mother was a daughter of Jonathan Ed- 
pointed director of the Prague Onserva- wards. He served as chaplain in the 
tory. His symphony. From the New Revolutionary army, and ultimately bo- 
IrorW, produced m New York in 1893, is came president of Yale College. His 
the most popular of his symphonies, and Theology (1818) was for long a standard 
much of his concert music has earned a both in Britain and in America. He was 
permanent .place in concert programs, also the author of two poems, the Con- 
His works include an opera, Konig und guest of Canaan and OrcenfieM Hill 
AoAfer, a cantata, The Spectre's Bride, besides numerous unimportant works, con- 
ana & btabat Mater. His music is char- sisting of dissertations, occasional ser- 
actenstically national, and owes much to mens, etc. 

SL.2K ^5*Ik^I^® ingenious use of a wide TViwiTia (^we-na), Northern, a Rus- 
varwty of rhythms and intervals liWlUH ^.^^ j..^^^^. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^.^^ 

Dwale ^ . Vl'l' ? ^^S^^ ?J. t'^e deadly of two small streams in the government 

•r% M ?j«^t8hade. See Nightshade, of Vologda. It flows in a northwesterly 

JlWarf (awftrf), a term applied to any direction, and falls by four mouths into 

animal or plant greatly below the White Sea. At Archangel, before 
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Dwina Dyeing 

it divides itself, it is 4 miles broad. It Dvein? (dicing), the art of fixing a 

is navigable as far as Suchona, and is *'J^"*'8 new and permanent color on 

connected with the Volga by canal. textile substances, usually cotton, linen, 

Dwina. Western See Duna ^^ ^^^ "^^^^ ^^™®. Preliminary opera- 

l/Wiaily WESTERN, oee uuna. ^^^ ^^^ necessary in order to cleanse 

Svad (drad; Greek dya», the number the stuff from any foreign matters which 

A/jrou t^Q)^ in chemistry an element- would prevent the dye having free access 

ary substance, each atom of which in to it, as well as to remove any natural 

combining with other bodies is equivalent coloring which would interfere with the 

of two atoms of hydrogen. production of bright, clear tints. Cotton 

I)vfl.ks (dl'aks), the aborigines of and linen fabrics go through a prolonged 

A/jrcuko Borneo, chiefly inhabiting the series of operations in bleaching (which 

interior of the island. They are a finely see). Silk is boiled in a solution of 

formed race, of a yellow complexion, and fine soap to remove the fatty matter; 

are described as docile, industrious and and wool is cleansed by scouring in 

superior to the Malays. The more weak soap or soda-lye or weak am- 

advanced of them practice agriculture monia. 

and dwell in neatly constructed and tol- The process of dyeing varies much ac- 

erably comfortable houses. In Sarawak cording to the stuff and the coloring 

they have made considerable advances in matters used. In general animal fibers, 

civilization. They are mostly heathens, like silk and wool, combine more easily 

The practice of head-hunting (hunting with most colors than vegetable fibers 

their enemies to make trophies of their such as linen and cotton. In the case 

heads) is practiced among them, but has of the former, for example, a simple im- 

been abolished where European influence mersion in aniline dyes is sufficient to 

prevails. See Borneo. produce a fixed color. Such colors are 

(dl'as), in geology, a name for said to be suhatantive, in relation to the 

the Permian system. stuffs with which they thus combine. 



Dyas 



Dva.118 (<3yous), the god of the sky in Dyes which will not unite directly with 
j/jrauB ^jjg older mythology of the the fibers so as to produce a good and 
Hindus. His name is etymologically con- permanent color are termed adjective, 
nected with that of the Greek Zeus. These dyes require the intervention of 
DvGA (<11b), Alexander, a Shakes- another agent to fix them on the different 
^J^^ perean editor, born at Edinb rgh stuffs, and the name of mordant is sp- 
in 1798 ; died in 1869. He was educated plied to those substances which are em- 
at Edinburgh and Oxford, but in 1827 ployed to make the stuff to be dyed and 
settled in London, where most of his life the dyeing' color combine. Alum, acetate 
was passed. He first became known by of aluminium, chloride of tin, salts of iron, 
his editions of Collins, Peele, Webster, albumen, gluten, tannin, etc., are common 
Marlowe, Skelton, etc., accompanied by mordants. The mordant is generally dis- 
notes and biographies of the authors, solved in water into which the stuffs to 
In 1840 he founded the Percy Society be dyed are plunged. In some cases it is 
for the publication of ancient comedies mixed with the color and both are 
and ballads. His chief work, however, simultaneously applied to the stuff. An 
was an edition of Shakespere in six important characteristic of mordants is 
volumes, with notes, etc. (1853-68). their power of affecting the natural tint 
TlvGfi William, an historical painter of the dye and thus enabling a variety 
A/jrucj jjQpjj ^^ Aberdeen i. 1806; died of shades to be produced at small ex- 
near London in 18G4. He studied at pense. Thus, nitrates tend to give a 
Edinburgh and at Rome, and finally set- yellow tinge to the colors, alumina deep- 
tied in London, being appointed, in 1838, ens and oxide of tin brightens the nat- 
head of the government school of design, ural tints. A process of dveing to which 
Somerset liouse. He was elected a the name of Aero-hydraulic Dyeing ha«j 
Royal Academician in 1848. Amonfr his been given consists in forcing the color 
chief works are Francesca da Rtmini through the material by hydraulic pres- 
(1837) ; Joash Shooting the Arrow of sure. The advantages of the process 
Deliverance (±644) ; King Lear in the (patented by Mr. G. C. Gibbs) are that 
Storm (IS.'Sl) : Chrintahel (IHST)) ; The the color is forced equally through anv 
Oood Shepherd (1856) ; the Baptism of thickness of the stuff, which thus remains 
EthelhcrU a large fresco for the Houses bright till completely worn out. 
of Parliament and a series of frescoes The dyeRtuffs in use at the present 
illustrative of the legends relating to day are derived alike from the ani- 
King Arthur, for the same. mal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms. 

Bvck. S^" i^^'^^^V ^^^ ^^*° ^^^^' '^"i^*?^ . animal dyes cochineal the 

*'J*"*^ See Vandyck. female insect of Coccub cacti, produces 



Dyer ilynamics 

the most raluable of scarlet and crimaon T)vAY»'a.TnAflfi a lichen, called also 

dyes. A kindred insect, Coccus UioU, ^J^^ » iuu», q^^j^^ ^^ ArchiL See 

produces kerme$, an important red dye. ArchU, 

Ualls, which are ased both as a dye and ]Wer'a«weed R^»^da Lutedla, a 

a mordant, are produced by the pone- ■*'j^* "^w^jcu, pi^nt of the same 

ture of insects on the leaves and branches genus as mignonette, otherwise called 

of the oak and other trees. Among the TelUnO'ioeedt Weld or Woodt n&t. order 

vegetable dyes in common use, madder, Resedacee. This plant grows in waste 

the root of the Rubia Unctoria. is per- ground ; it affords a beautiful yellow dye, 

haps the most important, furnishing yari- and is cultivated for that purpose. — Dy- 

ous shades of red, purple, brown and er*« Oreentcecd is Oenista tincioria. See 

black, as well as the famous Turkey red. Dyer*$'hroofn. 

Munjtei is the root of a closely allied In- TlTTAQfnipQ &«« n«^*..^ 

dUn plant Logwood, Brazil-wood, 9an^ iiyCSIlUIS, See Dyetnff. 

daUwood, fustic, sappan-xcood are the DviTio> 'npolornfinTi * deposition 
chief woods used for dyeing purposes. A^ymg ■t'CCiaraxiOIl, ^ade by one 

For blue dyes, indigo, obtained from /»- who is in prospect of death. Such dec- 
dipoiitQ Unctoria and Indigofera AnU, is larations are, as a general rale, admis- 
stul the most generally used. Safflower sible as evidence only in criminal and 
(obtained from the Carthiimus tinctorio) not in civil cases, and must be made, 
yields a fine pink dye; various species of according to English and American, 
lichens give us a series of purple dyes though not Scottish law, in the full con- 
known as archil, cudbear and litmus, sriousness of the danger of death. 
Among mineral ni^nents Prussian blue, TlTrlrA s^a n;z-« 
a ferrocyanide of iron ; ultramanne, now ^J'^^^ »«« -^«^<^- 
prepared as a compound of alumina, Dvnfl.Tneter (dl-QAm'e-ter), an instru^ 
silica, soda and sulphur; chrome yellow, *^j*^^*^^^^*' ment used for measuring 
cobalt blues and arsenical greens are the the magnifying power of telescopes. It 
colors most in use. Among the most consists of a small compound microscope, 
notable additions to the list of coloring with a transparent plate, exactly divided, 
stuffs within recent years are the aniline which is fixed to the tube of a telescope. 
dyes of coal-tar origin (see AniUne), in order to measure exactly the diameter 
which yield a great variety of brilliant of the distinct ima^e of the object-glass, 
colors, such as magenta, mauve, aniline. Also has same significance as Dynamom- 
purple, roseine, vioTine, etc. From coal- eter. 

tar also the two coloring principles of Dynamic Theorv ^^ ^^ o t h e s i s 
madder (alizarine and purpurine) have "^ •'> brpached by 

been artificially produced, and alizarine Kant that all matter originated from the 
has almost entirely superseded the use of action of two mutually antagonistic forces 
the madder root There are few organic — attraction and repulsion. AU the predi- 
■nbstances which under proper treatment cates of these two forces are attributed 
will not yield coloring matter, and of by Kant to motion. As applied to heat, 
late new coloring matters have been it is a theory or hypothesis — that now 
obtained from wood-sawdust, lichens, generally accepted as the correct one — 
mosses, paper and cotton waste, bran, which represents a heated body as being 
starch, sugar, soot. etc. In addition to simply a body the particles of which arc 
those above mentioned other dyestuffs iu a state of vibration. This vibratorv 
^ are alkanet, annatto. catechu, camwood, movement increases as the body is still 
. French berries, divi-divi, sumach, saffron, more heated, and diminishes proportion- 
turmeric, woad, etc. ately as it more or less rapidly cools. It 
Dver ^^^^'^i*)* John, an English poet is called also the mechanical theory of 
"J^^* of the secondary class, born in heat 

Carmarthenshire in 1700, and educated tSttyiovmia TT-mC^ « rr •. 
at Westminster School. He became a ■^'ynanUC Unit. See Umt. 
painter, but not succeeding in that DyriQimcs (dl-nam'iks), the science 
capacity took orders and was api^ointed ^ ^^AAva ^iji^,!! deals with the laws 
to a small living. His works include of force in their relation to matter at 
Orongar liiU, The Ruins of Rome and a rest or in motion, and as such it is dif- 
long poem. The Fleece. ITe die<l in 1758. fen^ntiated from kinematics, which con- 
Sversbnr^ a citjr, county Ront of siders motion mathematically, and apart 
^^ 6> Dyer Co., Trnno8«oe, on from the forces producing it It is to 

Forked Deer Rfver, 70 miles n. e. of Mom- Newton that we owe the clear statement 
phia, in a cotton and groin district. It has of the three primary laws of force. 
cotton gins, oil mill, saw and flour mills, These are: (1) that every body remains 
brick works, etc. Pop. (1000) 6444. ii^ a state of rest, or of uniform motion 



Dynamics Bynamo 

along a straight line, unless it is com- of the body and the velocity at that in> 
pelled by force to change that state. (2) stant. Dynamics is divided into two 
That change of motion is in proportion great branches; static9, which treats of 
to the force employed, and occurs along solid bodies at rest under the action of 
the straight line in which the force acts, forces; and kinetics, which treats of 
This change of motion includes both the action of forces in producing motion 
change of rate and of direction. (3) in solid bodies. Formerly the latter 
That, as the result of every action, alone was called dynamics, and to this, 
there is also and always an equal re- in conjunction with statics, the general 
action. These laws, which were formu- name mechanica was given. In the wide 
lated from experiment, involve the con- sense dynamics includes also hydro- 
ception of force as a primary influence statics. 

or action expressed in terms of space, Dvnamite (di'ii&*mlt, din'a-mlt), an 
time and matter. Now, in dealing with •/ «*"**•'« explosive substance pat- 
the laws of force, a standard of measure- en ted by Alfred Nobel in 1867. As orig- 
ment is required which shall be ap- inally made it consisted of a siliceous 
plicable to all forces at all times, and we earth obtained at Oberlohe in Hanover 
therefore require to begin by establishing and known as kieselguhr, impregnated 
units of space, time and mass. There with 75 per cent, of nitroglycerin (see 
are two systems of units in use, the one yitroplyc€rin)f the object of the mix- 
British, the other French. In the British ture being to facilitate the carriage and 
system the foot is taken as the unit of use of nitroglycerin by diminishing its 
length, and the second as the unit of susceptibility to explode by shock while 
time. In the French the centimeter is not destroying its explosive force, 
the unit of length, the second the unit The siliceous matter is of diatomaceous 
of time ; the unit velocity in the one case origin ; it is extremely friable and porous, 
being that of one foot per second, in the and has a considerable absorbent power, 
other one centimeter per second. The Dynamite thus prepared has the ap- 
British unit of mass is the pound (the pearance of raw sugar. Diatomite, a 
mass of a certain lump of platinum de- substance superior to kieselguhr, is now 
posited in the exchequer office, London) ; also employed, and various other sub- 
the French, the i|[ramme ; and, accordingly, stances have been used to mix with the 
the French units of space, mass and nitroglycerin, such as charcoal, sand, 
time are commonly known as the C.G.S. sawdust, etc. The mixture remains 
(centimeter, gramme, second) units. As without change for a long period of time« 
tne weight of a pound (or a gramme) is unless exposed to water. It burns away 
not the same at all parts of the earth*s quietly if a light is applied to it but 
surface it cannot give us of itself an explodes if heated to a high temperature, 
absolute or dynamical unit of force, that Usually it is exploded by a specially 
is, an invariable unit; but taking it in arranged fulminating cap. Its explosive 
conjunction with unit time and unit force is several times that of gunpowder, 
velocity, we do obtain such a unit. Two which it has largely superseded for blast- 
nbsolute units of force are in common ing. 

use in dynamics, the poundal and the Tlfrnamn * machine used to gener- 
dyne; the latter being the absolute unit *^J^*^^^^9 ate electrical energy, hence 
in the C.G.S. system. The former is known also as generator. A dynamo dif- 
thai force which, actinff on the mius of fers from a motor in that the latter con- 
owe pound for one second, generates in verts electrical energy into mechanical 
that mass a velocity of onr foot per motion, whereas the dynamo converts me- 
tecond. The latter is that force which, chanical motion into electrical energy. 
acting on the mass of one gramme for Under certain conditions the functions or 
one second, generates in that mass a the dynamo and motor are interchange- 
vclocity of on • centimeter per second. It able, that is, the motor can be run as a 
is important in dynamics to distinguish dvnamo, and the dynamo as a motor. The 
b'^tween mass and weight. The mass of difference between the dynamo and motor 
one pound is the quantity of matter acting under electrical forces may be 
iqual to a certain standard quantity (a briefly stated as follows: When a conduce 
t'ortain lump of metal) and is quite inde- tor is moved across a field of magnenc 
lM>ndent of force. The weight of one force an electro-motive force is caused in 
pound is the force with which the mass the ends of the conductor, and a current 
of one pound is attracted to the earth's is started, provided the conductor is part 
surface by the force of gravity. An- of a complete closed circuit. Me^anical 
other important term in momentum; energy is necessary to maintain the rcla- 
the momentum of a body in motion at tions between the magnetic field and tne 
any Instant » the product of the mass conductor, and this mechanical energy la 



Dynamo Dynamo 

whereby a mechanical force tending to tiusfuishcd from the ulrect current ma- 
move the conductor is produced. If mo- chine by the absence of a commutator, ita 
tion result from this act of electric en- place being taken by collecting rings, and 
drgy, that energy will become mechanical there may be internal rotating fields and 
motion, and a motor will be required to external stationary armature, instead of 
govern its ai)plication. the usual direct current practice of sta- 

The essential parts of any dynamo, ex- tionary external field and revolving in- 
pressed in simplest form, are the field terual armature. 

magnet and the armature. These may be If there is but one set of coils on the 
well illustrated by the original disk ma- armature frame, the machine is known as 
chine of Faraday, where the iron magnet single phase. If, however, one or two 
between whose poles the magnetic field more separate sets of coils are added re- 
exists, is the field magnet; and the elec- volving in the same field flux and spaced 
trical conductors, represented by the so that their electro-motive forces had 
rotating copper disk, correspond to the maximum values at 180° of voltage, 
armature. cycle apart, the result would be a iico 

The field magnet, then, is the means of phase generator, and if 120° apart a three 
producing the magnetic flux. The mag- phase generator. 

nedc flux is created by a current of elec- The alternating current dynamo is used 
tricity traversing many turns of wires to generate a current made up of half- 
wound upon iron cores. A north or a waves of equal duration and intensity, 
south pole is produced, depending upon but opposite direction. One half-wave is 
the dinction in which the current flows an alternation; two half-waves, one corn- 
through the coiL The coils on the field plete wave or cycle. Frequency is the 
magnets are connected in scries and so term used to denote the number of cycles 
arranged that the polarity changes con- per second. Frequencies in common prac- 
secutively from i>ole to pole. tice are 25, 60, 125 cycles per second. All 

The armature is a system of conductors alternators require direct current to excite 
moving in the magnetic field. The arma- their field magnets. This is commonly 
tnre may revolve and the field magnet be supplied by an eitcitert a small separate 
stationary, as in most types of direct-cur- direct current generator, 
rent machines; the field magnet may re- Some alternating machines have been 
volve and the armature be stationary, as built, however, with a special auxiliary 
in the alternating-current type ; or the winding in the armature slots, the current 
field and armature coils may be stationary from which is rectified by a commutator 
and the iron core revolve, as in the in- on the shaft of the revolving fields, thus 
ductor-altemator type. As the construe- producing a direct current for exciting 
tion of armatiires of direct current ma- the field magnets. This type has not been 
chines differs from that of alternating extensively used, however, because of me- 
machines only in certain details, a de- chanical and electrical complications, also 
scription of the one may stand for that because of the development of a machine 
of the other. An armature is made up for regulating the voltage of the exciter 
of an iron core mounted on a shaft ; a according to the load on the main machine 
number of conductors wound upon the to secure uniform voltage with varying 
surface of the core or sunk in slots near loads. 

its surface, and a commutator. The ob- The motive power, called the prime 
ject of the core is to facilitate the passage mover, employed to drive a dynamo, may 
of lines of force from one pole of tne field be the ordinary type of reciprocating steam 
magnet to the other. The armature wind- engine, or it may be a steam turbine, a 
ings consist of wires distributed over the water turbine, a gas engine, or any driv- 
outside of the core, and they constitute ing device capable of producing the maxi- 
the generating part of a direct current mum efficiency of the generator. Steam 
machine. The commutator or collector turbine-driven generators, also called 
\b that part of the machine through which turbo-generators, are now much in use, 
the revolving armatuire connects to the as, be&MS oonstracted to lorm part of the 
outside circuit Dy the brushes. The generator itself, they economize in floor 
brushes, made of carbon for high poten- space, foundations, etc. 
tial machines, and copper for machines A further advantage of the steam tur- 
with a low potential, are placed in eon- bine as a prime mover lies in the higher 
tact with the commutator or collector; speed developed over the reciprocating 
their purpose, as stated above, is to con- engine. This makes for smaller units and 
vev the electric current between the re- lighter moving parts with a corresponding 
volving armature or field, and the station- reduction in friction and weight, as wefi 
ary outside circuit. as first cost. Since the power of a gen- 

^e alternating current dynamo is dig- erator is dependent upon its speed 



Dynamometer Dyspnoea 
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magneto machines lies in their greater T)v8mfinorr}lffifl. (<liB-men-d-r$'a). a 

compactness, arising from the fact that "•^j""**^-"'*'* *"•**'** disease of women, 

electro-magnets are much stronger than consisting in painful or difficult menstru** 

permanent steel magnets of the same ation, which may be caused in various 

bulk. The extensive use of dynamos as ways. 

the principal commercial sources of elec- Dvsodlle (dis'o-dll), a yellowish or 

trie currents may be said to date from ^'jov"^^^ greenish foliated mineral 

the improvements introduced in their con- found in limestone, with remains of fish 

struction by Gramme, of Paris. For an and of plants, which, when ignited^ burku 

explanation of their action, see Induction, and emits a verv bad smell. 

Magneto-electric, Mapneto-elcctricitu. DvsneDfiia (dis-pep'si-a ; Greek, i{|ft, 

TlimaTTinTnAfpr (dl-na-mom'e-ter), '^ J "l'*'r"*** difficult, and pep$%9, 

o/yimiuuiucbci j^jjy instrument for digestion), difficulty of digestion. The 

measuring the relative strength of men or action of the stomach on the food is that 

animals, or the force of machinery, usually designated as digestion, and it 

Commonly it consists of a spiral spring is the derangement of this process that 

suitably applied. When the pull upon a is usually expressed by the term dys- 

draughty implement, as a plow for in- pepsia. This derangement may be caused 

stance, is the pNoint to be determined, the by disorders of a very various and even 

dynamometer is made a link in the opposite character. The subacute and 

draught-chain, and the amount of exten- chronic forms of gastric irritation and 

sion or collapse which it suffers indicates inflammation are the most common forms 

the intensity of the strain. of dyspepsia, and are often caused by 

TV>T|iA (din), in physics, a unit of too highly seasoned or too abundant food 

A/jruv force. See Dynamics. and stimulant drinks, or by the improper 

DvnO?ra.nIl (<ll'n^Si^af)« &n ap- use of emetics, tonics, or stimulants. 

A#jruv5xc»|/A& paratus used in modern Another class of dyspeptic diseases is 

railroading for testing the inequalities of connected with irritation of the mucous 

the road-TOd, the track, etc. It consists membrane of the duodenum, causing 

of a recording instrument mounted in a perversion of secretions and disorder of 

car and geared to the wheels thereof, functions. A third class of dyspeptic 

An automatic pencil records the slightest diseases depend^j on the nerves con- 

roughness or inequalities, and locates nected with the digestive viscera. Hence 

them. See Cyclometer, arises an order of dyspeptic symptoms 

Dyrrhachium. See Dur^.o. «rl°L?L %re?.tt &^ 

Dvaenterv (dis'en-ter-1; Greek, dus, not a disease of a uniform character, but 

A/jrBCJibcijr difficult, enter a, the is rather attached as a symptom to a 

bowels), a dangerous aisorder of the in- variety of diseases. The most common 

testines, known by fever; tenesmus; fre- causes of dyspepsia are excesses of va- 

quent, griping stools, which are chiefly rious kinds, especially in the quantity of 

mucous, sometimes mixed with blood, the food eaten. Persons of a sedentary life 

natural faaces being retained, or voided require less nutriment than those of 

in small, compact, hard masses; loss active habits. Exercise and the quantity 

of appetite and nausea. It may be of food to be digested must be propor- 

occasioned by a sudden check in the tioned to each other. The quality of food 

perspiration, or the use of unwholesome as well as its quantity has to be con- 

and putrid food, or by noxious exhala- sidered. Good cookery, which renders 

tiona and vapors, and it is often the the food tender and pulpy, is one 

result of a specific contagion. When the preservative against dyspepsia. Tough 

symptoms run high, produce great loss and badly dressed meats, crude vege- 

of strength, and are accompanied with a tables, hot bread and cakes, and the dally 

putrid tendency and a fetid and in vol- use of hot tea or coflfee for breakfast 

untary discharge, the disease often ter- are among the numerous causes of this 

minates fatally in a few days. In some ailment. 

cases the febrile state wholly disappears DvsnllOnia (dis-fd'ni-a), a difficulty 

after a time, while the proper dysenteric -"j •»!'***'***■• in speaking. The di»» 

symptoms may be of long continuance, order known as * clergyman's sore throat * 

Ilence the distinction into acute and is a common example. Rest of the roctJ 

chronic dysentery. Saline purgatives, organs, tonics, muscular exercise, changi 

and for severe cases laudanum (20 or of scene are generally needed to aid re> 

30 drops) or Dover's powder, are use- covery. 

ful. Tlie endemic dysentery of Egypt is IWsnnCBa (dis-pn<»'a), a difficulty Id 

a distinct disease caused by the presence ^'j »!'•***'" breathing. It is sometimes 

of a worm in the intestines. hystarieaL sometimes a symptom of Mti- 



Dytiscus Dzoimgaria 

ease of the heart or lungs. The treat* rapidity rivaling that of the best Arabian 
ment varies with the cause. horses. 

Dvfianns (dl-tis'kus), more correctly Tl7niiTi<yaT*ifl (dzoun'gft-ri-a), a Chi- 
l/yxiSCUS bmcus. feee Water-beetle. ^^OUns^im ^^^^ territory in Cen- 
n»ArATi (dz6'ren), Dze'ron, the Chi- tral Asia, stretching from about 43*^ to 
^/.cicu jjgg^ antelope, a remarkably 48** N. lat. and from about 82* to 86' 
swift species of antelope {Procapra ffut- E. Ion. It has an area of 147,050 sq. 
fur69a) inhabiting the dry, arid deserts miles, and pop. 000,000. It is adminis- 
of Central Asia, Tibet, China and South- tratively connected with Kuldja and af- 
em Siberia. It is nearly 4% feet in *fr }^^ ?""®S^^^ ®^ KuldSa, by the 
length, and 2% high at the shoulder. Russians m 1880 came again under Chi- 
'¥\mi^^^4.^i (dTir'gt^tU or Ktawo ^?*® ^"'^- D'Joungaria. once the center 

animal found In cLtral Asia, an^^ w^Vt'er^Moiil^^^^^^^^^ ^IS? 

to the horse and ass. Its head is large estan, as a consequence of the Chinese 

hke that of the ass, but in form resembles revolution, it declared it« independence 

that of the horse. The ears also resem- of the Chinese Empire in December, 1911, 

blc thoM of the bone. It runs with a and organized a government of its o%yiu 
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the necoDd vowel and the fifth letter Odo, and other English aainta, aa well aa 
uf the KngUflh alphabet. It occurs a valuable history {UUtoria Novorum) 
mors frequently in Knglish words than of events in England and the English 
any other letter of the alphabet. Its long Church from 100(1 to 1122. 
or natural sound in English coincides TTju^q (Ma)> James Bucuanan, civil 
with the sound of i in the Italian and *^^^*^ engineer, born at Lawrenceburg, 
French languages, as in Acre, mere^ me, Indiana, in 1820; died in 1887. He in* 
It has also another principal sound, a vented appliances for raising sunken 
short one, heard in met, men. It has steamers on the Western rivers, and 
besidea a sound like a in hare, as in there, during the Civil war constructed iron- 
wkere, etc, and the obscure wound whicn clad steamers for the government. His 
la heard in her. As a final letter in greatest feats were the great steel bridge 
|g«g»fh it is generally silent, but it which he built over the Mississippi at 
aerves to indicate that the preceding St Louis (1807-74) and the jetties by 
vowel la to have its lung sound, as in which he deepened for navigation the 
MaiM, oaiie, plume. When two e*s come Southwest Pass or mouth of the Missis- 
together the sound is generally the same sippi River. At a later date he projected 
aa that of the single e long, as in deem, the construction of a ship railway across 
stlasfiii need (comp. however pre-e^iat, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
etc.). 'Rfl.im.Ti (6'gan), Charles Patrick 

^ in mnsic, is the third note or degree •"«'6«*** (1^1- ), an American mili- 
'^ of the diatonic scale, answering to tary officer, bom in Ireland, educated in 
the mi of the Italians and French. San Francisco. He entered the Union 

lU^A («'di). John, a Scottish preacher army in 1802 as first lieutenant He was 
******^ and theologian, bom in 1810 ; made a captain in 1874, and was promoted 
died in 1876. He was educated at (>las- to brigadier-gcnpral and commissary gen- 
gow University, and entered the ministry cral iu 181)8. He wos wounded in a gal- 
of tbft Secession Church, becoming in innt action against the Indians in the 
1843 professor of Biblical literature in Lava Boils. California, in 1873. The 
the Divinity Hall of the church, a p<«t commissary department came under severe 
which he continued to hold after t\ie criticism during the Spanish- American 
Secession body was merged in the I nit 'd war and ho was summoned before the 
Presbyterian Church (in 1847). Aino ig War Investigating Committee in 18JM) to 
bia works are Biblical Cyclopadia; At n- ifive testimony concerning the qualitv of 
Mical Concordance to the Scnpturti; canned meats intended for the use of the 




He was one of the scholars engaged fa martial and suspended from duty and mil- 

the Revised Version of the ^ew Test - jtary honors for a period of six years. In 

tnent •, ,, . »_ 1900 he was restored to duty, and so'jn 

Eftdmer (?d "»«'.>» /» English monk, afterward retired. 

TV^r ,***« J"®??o/.*51*^ '''"^^'^u'''*"' Eft^le (€'rI). the general name of rap- 
of St. Anwlm. In 1120 he was chosen x«»&ic ^^^.^^j ^^^^ ^y^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

Bishop of St. Andrews; but as the Scot- or subfamily (Aquillna*) of the great 
ash king refused to recognise the right family FaWnida^. which inelwles the 
of tb« Archbishop of Canterbury to con- eagles, falcons and hawks. The ea^le is * 
•ecrate him. he returned to l*jngland and popularly reganled as the noblest and 
died a simple monk about 1124. Besides |„oBt courageous of the rapacious birtls. 

8;;;.^^ l^WUfridf'st^Du^'Su^^^ ^^ «>""*'^^^^ ^^ **>• "^^^^ " 



Eagle Ear 

the bird or messeneer of Jove. The genus Tla?le ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^® currency of 

Aquila, which includes the most typical •"«*5**'" the United States, of the value 

eagles, is distinguished by its long and of ten dollars. It was first coined in 

powerful bill, the curve commencing at 1795. There are also half-eagles, quarter- 

the cere, by its wings reaching to the tip eagles, und double-eagles, 

of the tail, and by its tarsi being featliered Tlovle TTfl.wk ^^ Hawk Eaqlb 

to the toes. The imperial eagle (A. tm- •"«*8*^ aawtvi^, {tipizaetus hcUicosiu)* 

peridlis) of Central Europe is probably a large bird of prey of Africa, India and 

the species to which the popular oelief in Europe. 

the courage, strength and nobleness of £q^1a 0^1 a name given to the 

eagles is to be traced. A. chrv9aStus, the *^**5*** vwa, great homed owl of Eu- 

golden eagle, measures over o feet from rope {Buho maxitnus). An allied spedet 

rip to tip of the expanded wings, and 3 is the great homed owl of North America 

feet from the beak to the end oi: the tail. {B. Virginianua) . 

The adults have the body brownish, be- j^o^l a Poga ft city, county seat of 

coming darker with age: the feathers of •"«'6*^ *c*oo, Mavenck CJo., Texas, oo 

the head and neck pointed, and of a the Rio Grande, 160 miles 8. w. of San 

golden-red hue. This species is found all Antonio, on the Southern Pacific and the 

over the northern hemisphere. The Kir- Mexican International railroads, in a coal 

ghis and other tribes of Central Asia use and farming district. Pop. (1920) 676S. 

the golden eagle to kill antelopes, foxes ITolriTifl Thomas, an American artist, 

and even wolves. The bald eagle ^^^'^^^f bora in Philadelphia In 1844. 

{Ilalia^tus leucocephdlus) , found in He became a professor in the Academy of 

North America and Northeast Asia, is the the Fine Arts in that city, and produced 

svmbol of the United States, though notable works in sculpture and painting. 

Franklin deplores the selection on account Died in 1016. 

of his mean and dishonest habit of rob- Eamftg (Smz), Emma, American op- 
bing the industrious osprey of the fish °' eratie soprano, was bora in 

caught by him. Like all members of the Shanghai, China, in 1867, of American 

genus, Ms diet is less restricted than that parentage, her father being a lawyer in 

of the true eagles ; and he even takes car- the International Courts at Shanghai 

rion. Another eagle (CircaStiM gallicus). She studied at Boston. Paris, and Bras- 

the serpent eagle, or short-toed eagle, sets, and made her d^out in Romeo and 

ranges through Southern Europe, Asia Juhet in 1880. For many years she sane 

and especially North Africa. In struc- In opera In New York, Liondon, Madria 

ture and habits this bird approaches the and Paris. In 1891 she married Julian 

buasards. See also ITarpy Eagle, Story, the painter, and separating from 

Earie ^^ ^ symbol. The eagle first him married Emilio de Gogorza, vocalise, 

^^o > appears as a war standard in 1911. 

among the Persians, through whom it frames ^^n^RERFORCE, American blbli- 

reached the Egyptians. As the standard '*^«*'*"*'Oj ographer, bora at Newark, 

of the Roman armies it was first used bv N. J., In 1855. He was connected with 

Marhis. and later took the place of all library work from 1885, holding posts as 
the other emblems at the head of the libranan in many important libraries, ln« 

legions. It was first made of wood, then eluding the Lienox and Astor Librariesu 

of silver, and finally, under Ciesar, and New York ; the New York Public Library, 

his successors, of gold. In the mediaeval and the Bibliological Society of America, 

ages the eagle became the heraldic em- of which he was librarian from its founda- 

blem of the old German Empire, and was tion in June, 1000. He edited Sabin's 
made double-headed in the fourteenth DiotUmary of Books Relating to America 
century. When the old German Empire and contributed important notes to Pill- 




of Prussia and the United States of on the Discovery of America. 

America : the latter stands with out- J2ar ^^^ organ of hearing. It Is sitQ- 

spread wings guarding a shield, with the *^<**> ated at the side of the head, and 

motto B plurihus unum. The eagle Is in the higher vertebrates la divided Into 

also the oadge of several orders, the the outer, middle and Inner ear. The 

chief of which are the order of the Black exteraal ear, which Is a cartilaglnoos 

Eagle, founded In 1701, and t!ie highest funnel for collecting the sound wavM 

order In Pniiwla; the order of the Red and directinc: them Inwards, Is composed 

Kaffle, also a Pnisslnn order, and founded of the pat>»7«on, or projecting part, and 

in 1706: the Ruminn order of the White of the auditory eanaC which extends 

Eaglet originally Polish, instltutefl in l.'{25. from the concha, or central hollow of tlia 



Ear Earle 

pavilion, to the membrute of the (|rm- the external c^nal, c, the drum meiB' 

panum or drum. This membrane is e. braae partly removi-d, d, csvit; at middle 

partition stretched obliquely serosa the ear, e, anvil and u, hammer, the amall 

bottom of the auditory canal, which it bones communicating with the drum and 

separates from the middle ear or drum ; vestibule, H. cr>chlea, o, Bcmicircular ca- 

it is semitrauspareot and very delicate. nuU, i, eustachian tube. 

It Tibrates wiEb the waves of soond lRflr>nni>k1p * i^iBeaBe in wheat caused 

TAT*OOCKie, ^ ,[,^ presence in the 

grain of norms DelooKint: to the genu* 

Vibrio. Called Id some parts of England 

purpte». 

Ear of DionysiM, ;,''a,'°"S 

flexible tube, for concentrating sound ; a 
kind of ear trumpet Ita name comes 
from the traditional device by which 
DIonysius, tyrant of Syracuse, heard the 
talk of bis prisoners in their dungeons. 
Harl '"'^- " degree of the British no- 
bility between marquis and vis- 
count, the title of hidhest antiquity In 
England. The title was made hereditary 
by William the Conqueror, and for a time 
was UBed interchangeably with that of 
■rk.K'»^ih. ni.hia^ counf, the corresponding title on the coa- 

TteEsralthgRi^tSids. y^^^j^ The wife of an earl is still called 

which strike against it, and transmits a counter*. An earl's coronet ia com- 
tike vibrations to certain little bones of posed of eight pearls raised upon points, 
the cavity of the tympanum. These with small leaves between, above the rim. 
bones, which have t)een named, respect- See Coronet. 

Ively, the hammer (moUeui), the anvil jjafla Alice Mobse, author, Iiorn at 
(inciM) and the stirrup (slope*), trans- *"***) Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
mit the vibrations to the internal ear, 1853; died in 1011. She wrote eiten- 
foraung a chain commnni eating at one eively on colonial manners and cnstoms 
end with the membrane just mentioned. In New England and New York, her 
and at the other with the inner ear. The works including Home Life in Colonial 
internal ear consists of a bony cavity Dov; Childhood in the ColonUt, Two 
called the vcitibulc, three temicirciitar Crnturit:ii of Coitume tn America, etc. 
citnali, and a bony structure in tlie form Vovla John, an English bishop and 
of a spiral sheQ, called the cochlea. The *""*''» writer, born about 11X11 ; died In 
vestibule communicates with the tym- lflA5. lie was educated at Oxford, and 
panum, the cochlea, and the semicircular after writing some short poems gave to 
canals, and ia entered by branches of the the world anonymously in 1U28 ilicro- 
nerve of hearing. The various parts of cosmoffraDAie, or a Piece of the World 
the internal ear. which together form the iitcnvered in Eisafii. and Charaeten — a 
otteoui Ittburinth, are lodged in the bard- work full of wit, Dumor and admirable. 
est part of^ the temporal bone : they are character painting. He was tutor to 
lined throughout with a very thin mem- Charles II, accompanied him during his 
brane, and are full of a very thin and exile, and was held by him in the bigh- 
limpid fluid. They contain a structure est esteem. In l(Hi2 be was consecrated 
of corresponding form cslled the meni- Bishop of Worcester, and next year was 
bronoHi loJiirHnfA. consisting of sacs aod translated to Salisbury. 
canals, also containing a fluid. Within ITorlp John, an English philologist, 
the membranous canal of the euchlea is ^^'■^^f imrn at Elston, South Devon, 
lodged the complicated apparatus which in 1824. In 1876 he became profesaor 
is believed to be the chief agent in the of Anxln-Saxon at the University of Ox- 
perceptiiin of sound. The middle ear ford. lie published many philological 
communicates with the throat and phar- works, including The Philology of the 
yni by the eustachian tube, through Englinh Tongue. Anglo-f'Saxon Lilfrolure, 
which air from the mouth may he preswd Knglinh Prone. The Pnalier of 1539. etc. 
Bgainst the membrane of the drum. In ^orle Pii^'^- phyaician, was born at 
tbe external auditory canal of the ear is ' Leicester, Masaachasetts. in 

produced the cerumen or earwax, which ISOfl ; died in 18!>2. He became a prom- 
if allowed to accumulate may cause desf- inent worker among the Insane, being 
iwra. The cut showa A, the pavilion, b, resident physician at the Frankford In- 
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sttne AKylam, Philadelphia, 1840-42 ; at tioDs are very varioOE. Tbongli sepa- 

Bluomingdale. N«n York, 1844^-4)) ; and rated on the outside, these lancetB are 
■uperintecdent of the MaBSBchnHetta in the interior combined into one design. 



e and published many pointed, and In rich buiidinps sometimes 
the subject. _ _ double; they are usually molded, and en- 



Earl-marshal, |.|,; •«' ,t„"U! 

anciently, several courts under bis juris- 
diction, as the court of chivalry and the 
court of honor. He is the head of tbe 
College of Arms (Heralds* College), 
grants armorial bearings, and determltleB 
all claims in connectioa with them. Tha 
office is hereditary in the family of the 
Howards. There was also an eii:l- 
marshal of Scotland, the olSce beluK 
hereditary In the Keith family. 
Harlom *?f''*"°*' IticnABD. an Eng- 
bom in 1743 ; died in 1822. Hia engrav- 
ings from Reynolds. Hogarth, Van Huy- 
sum. etc., are very fine. 
1!!otIv (er'li), JtrsAL A., an American 
■"•'^^J' soldier, born in Franklin Co., 
Virginia, in 1816; died in ISIVt. He was 
graduated at West Point in 1S37. served 
fn the Florida and Meiican wars, and in 
1861 Joined the Confederate army. coli> 
manding a division of l^e's army at 
Gettysburg. In 1864 he made a cavalry 
raid on Chambersburg, PeonBylvania. 
Placed in command In the Shenandoah 
Valley, he was worsted there by General 
Sheridan. He practiced law after the 

i^rly English Architecture, 
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tie first of the Pointed or Gothic Btyles of BaverJay Mimier. 

of architecture that prevailed in Eng- riched with the tooth ornament Tha 
land. It succeeded the Norman in the buttresses are often very bold and promi- 
Rcign of Richard 1 (IISO), and contin- nent, and are frequently carried up to 
ued to the end of the reign of Henry II the top of tbe building with but little 
in 1272, a period of 123 years, when it diminution, and terminate In aeutely- 
gradually merged into the Decorated pointed pediments, which, when raised 
style. One of the leading peculiarities above the parapet, produce in some de- 
In tbia style is the lorm of the windows, gree the effect of pinnacles. In this 
which are narrow in proportion to their style, likewise, flying buttresses were first 
height, and terminate in a pointed arch, introduced (see Buttreiiei), and Uie 
resembling the blade of a laneet. buttresses themselves much increased In 
Throughout the early period of the style projection owing to the comparative 
they are very plain, particularly in lightness of the wells, which required 
smalt churches ; but m cathedrals and some counter-support to resist the oat- 
other large buildings the windowa, fre- ward pressure of the vaulting. The roof 
quently combined twi> or more together, in the Early English style appears al- 
are carried to a great height, are richly waya to have been highly pitchfis. and the 
and deeply molded, and the jambs oma- towers surmounted by lofly pointed spires. 
mented with slender shafts. On the east- as at Salisbury Cathedral (illustrated 
em and western fronts of Bmall churches at Oolhip), In the interior the arches 
the windows are often comWned in this are usually lancet-shaned. and tbe pil- 
manner. with a circular window above lars often reduced to rery slender pro- 
end a richly molded door below ; but in portions. As if to give still greater light- 
large buildings there is oEten more than nesa ot appearance, they are frequently 
one range ot windows, and the comblna- mpfte up of a center pillar, aurroanded 
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by ilbtht detached ahafti, oal; connecled separated by deep hollowi. In wfalch a 
■wltb the pillar by their cspttaU and peculiar ornaaeDt, called the iog'$-U>otk, 
bMaea. and banda of metal placed at in- Is Dsed, whenever ornament can be in- 
tervals. These sbafts are generall; of troduced. This ornament is aa charai.- 
Pnrbeck marble, tbe pillar ilself being of teristic of the Early Engli^ as the tit- 
vtone, and from tbelr extreme slend'r- sag la of the Norman. See Dog't-taotk. 
neaa the; sometimes appear as It quite ^ftrnest (^■'''■^Bt), In law, an; Bnm 
inadequate to support the weight aboTS ^^ u-tot ^^^^ j^ ajyaQC^^ to bind par- 
ties to tbe performance of a verbal agree- 
ment or something given by a buyer to 
a seuer as a pledge of adhercuce to a 
_. The party is tben obliged to 
by his bargain, and Is nut dis- 
charged upon forfeiting hla earnest. In 
tbe United States the general view Is, 
tbat tbe sum paid as earnest, however 
small. Is part of tbe price, 
■Riir-riTKr ^n ornament for the ear, 
JiSr-rmg, consisting of a ring or 
hook passing through the lobe, with a 
"pendant of diamonds, ]>earlB, or other 
jewels frequently attached. Ear-rings 
jBve been commonly worn among the 
oriental nations, and by both sexes, from 
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Among the Greeks and Romans they 
were not so commonly worn by men aa 
by women. Tbey were somewhat gen- 
erally worn during medieval and moaern 
times, tbougb tbe use of them has now 
greatly decreased and In the United States 
hsa practically vanished. Among savage 
tribes enormous weights are often carried 
in the ears, their lobes being greatly dis- 

i^r-shelL " .""?'* «''^? ^ 'T^ 

.uu oubu, univalve molluscs of the 
genns nali6tii (wtilch see). 
Karth S^'"')' ^^ planet which we In- 
them. Bome of the best examples are to nabit, a nearly spherical body 

be seen in Salisbury CathedraL Tbe which every twenty-four hours rotates 
architects of this style carried their ideas 'rom west to east aronnd an imaginary 
of lightness to the utmost limiU of pru- line called iU axis— this axis having as 
dence ; and their successors have been its eitremities tbe north nnd soulli poles 

f afraid to imitate their respectively^ — while in tbe course of a 
example, lie abacus year It completes a revolution around the 
of the capitals Is gen- sun. To an observer whose view is not 
erally made up of two obstmcted, any nart of the earth pre- 
bold, round moldings, sents itself as a circular and borizontal 
with a deep hollow fe. expanse, on the circumference of which 
tween. The foliage is the heavens appear to rest Accordingly, 
peculiar, generally very in remote antiquity, tbe earth was re- 
gracefully drawn, and garded aa a flat, circular body, fioating 
thrown Into elegant on the water. But even In antiquity 
— — cnrves ; It Is usually the spherical form of the eartb began 

briy £iislkh Ckp- termed $tiff-leavei, to be suspected. It is only on this sop- 
iul, Baliabury. from the circum- position tbat we csn explain how the 
stance of its rising with a stiff stem horison of vision grows wider and wider 
from tlie neckhold of the capital. The the bigher the position we choose, how 
trefoil la commonly Imitated, and is very the tops of towers and mountains at a 
characteristic of the style. Tbe mold- diptance become visible before tbe bases, 
tngB of this style have great boldness, how tbe hull of a ship disappears first 
and produce a striking effect of light and as she sails away, and how, as we go 
■liade. Ttiey consist chiefly of rouods from the poles towards the equator, new 
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stars become visible. Besides these year. The orbit of the ea:^th is aa 
proofs, there are many others, such as ellipse, with the sun in one of its foci. 
the circular shadow of the earth seen on Hence the earth is not equally distant 
the moon during an eclipse, the gradual from the sun in all parts of the year; 
appearance and disappearance of the being about 3,000,000 miles nearer at 
sun, and especially the fact that since one time than another, its least distance 
1519 the earth has been regularly cir- {perihelion distance) according to recent 
cumnavigated. calculations about 91,300,000 miles, its 

The earth is not, however, an exact greatest {aphelion distance) 94,300,000, 
sphere, but is very slightly flattened at and the mean distance, or half the length 
the poles, so as to have the form known of the long axis of the orbit, 92,800,000 
as an oblate spheroid. In this way the miles. From this it may be caJcu- 
polar diameter, or diameter from pole to lated that the velocity of the earth 
pole, is shorter than the diameter at in its orbit is about 18 miles a second, 
right angles to this — the equatorial diatn- In winter (speakine of the northern 
eter. The most accurate measurements hemisphere) the earth is nearest the sun 
make the polar diameter about 27 miles and in summer farthest from it ; for the 
less than the equatorial, the equatorial difference in the summer and winter 
diameter being found to be 7925.6 miles, temperature is not occasioned by the 
and the polar 7899.14. The earth is re- greater or less distance of the earth from 
garded as divided into two halves — the the sun, but by the more or less oblique 
northern and the southern hemisphere — direction of the sun's rays. The passage 
by the equator, an imaginary line going of the earth round its orbit causes the 
right around it midway between the poles, sun to appear as if it described a similar 
In order to indicate with precision the orbit in the heavens; and hence it is 
pNOsition of places on the earth, addi- that at one time of the year one group 
tional circles are imagined to intersect of stars is seen in the neighborhood of 
one another on the surface in such a the sun at sunrise and sunset and at 
manner that those of the one set all pass another time another group. This ap- 
through both poles, while those of the parent path of the sun is the ecliptic, 
other are drawn parallel to the equator, and corresponds with what would be the 
The former are called meridians, the lat- path of the earth as seen from the sun; 
ter parallels of latitude, and by them we and the groups of stars through which 
can tell the latitude and longitude, and the sun successively passes form the 
thus the exact position of any place. zodiac. 

flany experiments by various methods The earth's daily motion about its 
have been made in order to determine own axis takes place, according to mean 
the average density of the earth, that is, time, in twenty-three hours, fifty-six 
the quantity of matter it contains, minutes and four seconds. The diurnal 
Among these methods may be men- revolution is the occasion of the alterna- 
tioned : (1) that of determining the at- tion of day and night. As the axis on 
traction of a mountain on the direction which the earth performs its diurnal ro- 
of a plumb-line and calculating from tation forms with the plane of its path 
thence the density of the earth; (2) that about the sun an angle of 23^ ** (which, 
founded on the difference of oscillation angle also represents that between the 
in a pendulum when placed at the sum- plane of the ecliptic and the plane of 
mit of a mountain and when at the sea- the earth's equator), the sun ascends in 
level ; (3) the converse of the preceding the heavens, from March 21 to June 21 
method, bv the determination of the dif- (the summer solstice), about 231^** 
ference of gravity at the top and the above the equator towards the north 
bottom of a deep mine, by pendulum ex- pole, and descends again towards the 
periments! (4) Cavendish's experiment equator from June 21 to September 23; 
with the torsion balance, which attempts it then sinks till Docembpr 21 (the win- 
to compare the attractive force of two ter solstice), about 23^^° below the enua- 
large lead balls over other two small tor, towards the south pole, and returns 
lead balls, with that exercised by the again to the equator by March 21. This 
earth. From these and other experi- arrangement is the cause of the seasons, 
ments it has been calculated, taking the and the inequality of day and night at- 
mean of all results, that the density of tending them. For all countries lying 
the earth is to that of water as 5.639 beyond the equator, day and night are 
to 1. equal only twice in the year (at the 

The earth, in common with the other equinoxes). At the summer solstice the 

f»lanets, moves around the sun, complet- north pole of thg earth is turned towards 
ng its revolution in about 365 days and the sun, and the south pole away from it, 
six hours, and thus forming our common and for 23^° round the former there is k 
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period of longer or shorter daration dar- of 60 or 100 mileB, most be something 
ing which the sun is continually above enormous, and probably is so great as to 
the horison for more than 24 hours, while keep the rocks there permanently in a 
roand the latter there is an equal extent solid condition, notwithstanding the heat 
of surface within which the sun for This last theory is considered the most 
similar periods is below the horizon, probable. On the supposition of its cor^ 
(See Day.) The reverse state of mat- rectness yolcanoes mignt be explained by 
ters occurs at the winter solstice. The supposing that at certain points here 
circles bounding these regions are called and there pressure is removed by the 
respectivelT, the arctic and the aniarctio elevations of portions of the earth's sur- 
circle, and the regions themselves the face which are constantly taking place, 
polar or frioid gone$. Throughout a and that this allows the rocks to liquefy, 
region extending to 23^^** on each side of Water mav then percolate down to these 
the equator the sun is directly overhead liquid rocks, and there being converted 
at every point in succession twice in the into steam, produce the various volcanic 
year. The circles which bound this re- phenomena. 

gion are called the tropics, that in the The earth (like the other planets) is 
northern hemisphere being the tropic of believed to have condensed and solidified 
Cancer, that in the southern the tropic from a gaseous or nebular condition, and 
of Capricorn^ while the region between to have once had a far higher tempera- 
is the torrid tone. The re^ons between ture than now. If such were the case 
the tropics and the polar circles are, re- the outer surface, losing heat by radia- 
spectively, the north and south temper" tion, would be the first part to ooo) 
ate eonee. , quickly; while the interior, losing iU 

From the evidence furnished by vol« heat by conduction, would not cool so 
canoes, hot springs, sinking of mines, rapidly, and therefore would, naturally 
etc, it is known that the earth has a have a higher temperature than the por 
high internal temperature of its own. tion at the surface. This is what all 
Taking the average of the various observations indicate the condition of 
observed rates of increase, this tern- the earth to be, and the shape of the 
perature seems to increase 1*^ Fahr. for earth also indicates that it must onco 
every 60 feet of descent. Assuming this have been in a fiuid state. Even thit 
to continue, the rucks at a depth of 2 time at which it was in the fluid stat» 
miles would be as hot as boiling water, has ibeen rougbly calculated by Sir W. 
and at a depth of 50 miles the heat Thomson, whose estimate makes it about 
would equal that which at the surface 200,0(X),000 years ago. But all such 
would melt every known solid. This calculations are very doubtful in view of 
being so, various theories as to the the paucity of known facts bearing on 
internal condition of the earth have been the situation. See Nebular Hypothesis. 
proposed: (1) That a thin envelope or Another feature that the earth as a 
crust surrounds a molten Interior. It whole presents is its magnetism. When 
can be shown, however, that as tides a magnetic needle is balanced on a point 
must be produced in such a molten mass it remains at rest in one position only, 
the cool outer crust would be unable to pointing then nearly due north and 
*withstand the enormous force of these south. This can be explained only on 
unless it were about 2000 miles thick, the supposition that the earth acts as a 
(2) That the interior is solid, with great magnet It has, in fact, two poles 
spaces here and there filled with liquid — a north and a south magnetic pole — • 
or gaseous material. This theory assumes which are not very far from, but dv no 
that there are within the earth enormous means coincident with, the geograpnical 
cavities filled with molten rock, which poles. There is also a neutral line or 
escapes when local pressure is removed magnetic equator, which does not greatly 
in the form of volcanic outbursts. (3) diverge from the geographical equator. 
That the earth consists of a thin crust. The earth acts upon all magnets as they 
a large solid nucleus and a liquid film act upon each other, and it is for this 
between the nucleus and the crust ; the reason that they point north and south, 
temperature at the center being not much The surface of the earth contains over 

? Tester than comparatively near the sur- 19(>,0(X),000 ^^uare miles, of which 
see. (4) That the earth is solid to scarcely a third part is dry land, the 
the center, but any part may become remaining two-thirds being water. The 
liquid if local pressure is removed. We land is arranged into masses of irregular 
know that if tne pressure on a solid be shape and size,* the greatest connected 
increased the melting point is correspond- mass being in the eastern hemisphere, 
ingly raised; now the pressure at the The chief masses receive the name of 
center of the earth, or even at the depth continents, detached masses of smaller 
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size forming islands. The surface of the all covered in by a mound of earth ririnc 

land is variously diversified, exhibiting slightly above the level of the surrooiio- 

mountains, valleys, plains, plateaus, des- ing district. In the more advanced form 

erts, etc. The water area of the earth of these structures two or three chambers 

is divided into oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, are found. Earth-houses are frequent in 

etc., while rivers and lakes may be re- the northeast of Scotland, occsisionally 

garded as features of the land surface, thirty or forty being found in the same 

The great phenomena of the oceans are locality. Querns, bones, deers' boms, 

currents and tides. The population of earthen vessels, cups and implements of 

the whole earth is estimated at about bone, stone celts, bronze swords, and the 

1.500,000,000. The earth is attended by like, are occasionally found in connection 

the moon as a subordinate or subsidiary with them. Very similar structures, 

planet. See also such articles as QlimatCy known as beehive houses, occur also in 

Currents, Ocean, Earthquake, Seasons, Ireland. 

etc Earthunt ^^^ BuMum fiewudsum^ 
IlftrtTl-nlAfU^t * plsice in which the w********! ^^ unbelliferous plant 
AJAxiiu vAvo%^i#| fjpces from the human common in woods and fields in Britain, 
body are received in a quantity of earth. The leaves are temately divided, and the 
The advantages of the earth-closet system small, white flowers are in terminal 
are due to the fact that dry earth is umbels. The tuber or nut is about 4 or 
one of the best disinfectants and de- 6 inches below the surface, at the ter- 
odorizers, and that the compound formed mination of a long, slender root It is 
by the combination of the faecal matter brown, the size of a chestnut, of a 
and the earth is valuable and easily sweetish, farinaceous nature, resembling 
applied as manure. In large cities the in taste the common chestnut. Swine 
earth-closet system would hardly be prac- are very fond of the nuts, and fatten 
ticable on account of the expense of rapidly where they are abundant. The 
preparing and storing large quantities of name is frequently applied to Bunium 
earth, but in agricultural districts the Bulbocastflnum, which has a similar 
system might be employed with great tuber. The earthnut of Egypt is the 
advantage. tuber of CypSrus rotundus and other 
IT.oH'li./^Ti'rrATifa violent electrical species of the same genus, that of China 
XiOrba-OUXrcuiiSy disturbances of the the subterranean pods of ArdcWt kw 
nature of transient currents, which rush pogtea, a leguminuous plant 
in one direction or the other, and by Harthflliake (crth'kwflk), a shaking 
which telegraph lines, and particularly w**^ %*«*«.** ^^ certain parts of the 
long submarine lines, are constantly earth's surface, produced by causes not 
troubled. Their origin and nature are perceivable by our senses. This motion 
not thoroughly understood, but they are occurs in very different ways, having 
found to be very intimately connected sometimes a perpendicular, sometimes 
with the perturbations of terrestrial a horizontally undulating, and sometimes 
magnetism called tnagneiio storms, and a whirling motion. It also varies much 
these, it is well known, are closely con- in degrees of violence, from a shock 
nected both with the appearance of the which is hardly perceptible to one which 
aurora horealis and with the occurrence leaves wide chasms and changes the ap> 
of the 8un*s spots. pearance of the ground itself. During 
IToT^fliATi'iirflrA (er'thn-wfir), a name these shocks sometimes smoke and flames, 
juaJTiiiicuwaxc applied to the com- but more frequently stones and torrents 
moner sorts of pottery ware. See Pot- of water, are discharged. There is little 
tcry.) Some of the varieties of earthen- doubt that earthquakes and volcanic 
wtLfe, such as Majolica, Delft ware, eruptions are kindred phenomena* the 
FaTence and Palissy ware, are not only latter differing from the former prin- 
glazed, but are elaborately colored and cipally in proceeding from a permanent 
enameled and ornamented with raised crater. All observations go to prove that 
f'eures of various kinds. both are due to disruptions produced by 
l«*ov4yi.liA'naAa & name generally internal heat at a great depth beneath 
Xian^ii iiuUBCSi j^^^^ throughout the surface of the earth. Of the particn- 
Rootland to underground buildings, also lar wav in which this force works, how- 
known as ' Picts houses * or * Pirts* ever, there are various theories. It has 
dwellings.' The earth-house in its sim- been thought by some that the center of 
plest form consists of a single irregular- earthquakes and volcanic disturbances i« 
shaped chamber, formed of unhewn always near the sea or other large sup* 
stones, the side walls gradually converg- plies of water, and that the disturbanres 
ing towards the top until they can be are directly caused by the filtration of 
roofed by stones of 4 to 5 feet in width- the water d<ywn to igneous matter, and 



Earths Easement 

the ooofleqaeiit generatioa of vast quan- the abranchiate (haying no branchiiB or 

titida qC steam* which trees it^lf by ex- external resniratory organs) section of 

plosloiQ* (See i^artft.) Others have the class Annelida. They have a long, 

sought te tfplaln earthquakes as i^art of cylindrical body, divided by transverse 

the phenomena of a planet cooling at the furrows into numerous rings. The mouth 

surface or to the yielding of strata so as is destitute of teeth, and they have no 

to slip downward upon each other. The eyes, tentacles or cirrhi. They are 

most remarkable earthouakes of modern hermaphrodite. The common earthworm 

times are those which destroyed Lima in may grow to be nearly a foot in. length. 

1 r46, and Lisbon in 1755 ; others more It subsists on roots, woody fibers, animal 

recent are the earthquakes that visited matter, etc. It moves by the contractions 

Csiabria in 1857, Peru and Ecuador in of successive parts of the body aided 

1868, Java and Sumatra in 1883, Charles- by a double row of bristles. Worms are 

ton in 1886 and Japan in 1901. The of great service to the agriculturist by 

twentieth century has been notable for loosening the soil and increasing its 

earthquakes of exceptional severity, in- depth. This is chiefly the result of their 

<dnding those of San Francisco and Val- mode of nourishment, since they deposit 

paraiso in 1906; of Kingston. Jamaica, the soil they have swallowed, after diges. 

Ui 1907; of Messina, Sicily, 1908 (loss of tion, in heaps called worm autings, which 

life about 150,000), and of Central Italy, bring up rich, fine soil to the surface, 

in the region surrounding Avezzano, in gradually covering the upper layer, some- 

1915 (loss of life about 35,000). times to the extent of several inches. 

EwthS, f }T^ ?PPl^^ to certain Ear-trUmpet, an ardfidal Instru- 
**^*** "■'**'' tasteless, inodorous, dry, un- m*%****^^w, ment for aiding the 

inflammable^ nonvolatile, insoluble sub- collection of the vibrations or waves of 
stances, not easily fusible, and of a mod- sound, and carrying them in an in- 
erate specific gravity, which constitute tensified form to the internal parts of 
by far tne greatest part of the gravel and the ear. They are generally made of 
soil that go to make up the mountains, tin, vulcanite, gutta-percha, etc., and are 
valleys and plains of our plobe. They of various forms. A small kind known 
include lime, baryta, stronita^ m^ignesia, as ear-comets or acoustic auricles, at- 
alumina, etc. The earths were regarded tached to the ear by a spring, are some- 
as simple bodies until Sir H. Davy times used in slight cases of deafness, 
proved them to be compounds of oxygen EarWl? (^r'wig; Forficula), a com- 
with metals. *j«»x 5 m^^^ orthopterous insect 

IBartll-sIliTie ^^ astronomy, a name whose name is derived from 
j^jaxbu Muu^i given to the faint light its supposed habit of insin- 
visible on the part of the moon not uating itself into the ears 
illuminated by the sun, due to the of persons. This is practi- 
Uluminatlon of that portion by the light cally impossible, yet the no- 
which the earth reflects on her. It is tion is widely spread, as ap- 
most conspicuous when the illuminated pears from the names given 
part of the disc is at its smallest, as to the earwig in different 
soon after new moon. This phenomenon languages, as in French perce- 
is popularly described as * the old moon oreille (pierce-ear), in Ger- 
in the new moon*s arms.* man ohrenhdhler (ear-borer). 

Tlartli-tOllfflie ^^^ popular name Much damage is sustained by 
jiMUbii wvuguvy given to club-shaped gardeners from the depreda- 
fungi of the genns Oeoglossum, found in tions of these insects among iSlrwig 
lawns and grassy pastures. fruit and tender vegetables, (ForficUa 

TTo-H-yi-f-PA-mATfl slight vibrations of which constitute their proper auricu- 
Xjariill-liremiirB^ portions of the food. The earwig is about to^)- 
earth's surface, whicn may be noted by three-quarters of an inch in length, hav- 
means of special instruments, their cause ing the wings folded under very short 
not being Known, and truncate elytra or wingcases, and 

"RfirtyiixrArlrfl ^^^ fortification) are the extremity of the abdomen armed with 
jMUbiiwuxAA military works formed a horny forceps. 

chiefly of earth and designed either as Easel ^^'^^^)' ^^^ frame on which an 
permanent or temporary defenses. They artist supports his canvas. It 

are cheaper, more easily repaired, and ex- is usually made to fold up after use. 
pose their defenders to less risk from Easement (^z'°i^i^^K ^^ i^^t a right 
broken stone than stoneworks. aj€*«»^a*i.^«.i# ^j. privilege wh4ch one 

^urtliWOnil ^ I^^mbricu9 terrestria ), proprietor may have to use the land of 
xnutiiwvxju ^ genus of common another in connection with the needs of 
worms, order Oligochseta, belonginir to hi** own land, as the use of a way, a 
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water-course, etc. The right to an ease- namely, that Easter is the first Sunday 

ment may be acquired either by grant or after the full moon which happens upon 

by uninterrupted enjoyment for a period or next after the 21st of March, and 

of years. if the full moon happens on a» Sunday, 

Efl.at Afrira "Rritisll §®® British Easter-day is the Sunday after, but, prop- 
Aasi. ilinca, UriXlSn. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^.j^ gpeaking, for the ' full moon ' hi 

East Africa, German. ^r« JAI: **''' ^^^ {i\ * ^'"'J'^ltw^ ^^^ ""^ ^ 

' gany%ka, moon should be substituted. 

Territory, Eastfir E?? ^ colored or decorated 

East Africa Protectorate, Xne fl«7«nfv ^F'/'" «°°>?t?i^« of egg 

Sm P ' *® candy, used as a gift at Easter, 
a British dependency of East Africa, ly- A^he custom is an ancient one, antedating 
ing north of Tanganyika Territory (for- Christianity. As the egg is looked upon 
merly German East Africa), including the as a symbol of life, it may have origi- 
whole of the coast from the Umba to the nated to signify the birth of the year or 
Juba River. Area, 246,822 sq. miles ; pop. of the spring. When adopted bv the 
2.807,000. , ,, , ., *;\inTQh Fathers for the Easter festival, 

Eastbourne (^t^«/g>» ^ seaside re- J5 was looked upon as symbolizing the 
.uc»oi;mvu.j.u^ sort of Sussex, England, birth into a new life. The coloring of 
on the south coast. Pop. 52,544. the egg was probably adopted simply to 

East Cane Siberia, the most easterly please children. 

v»»^c, jjj^ ^j£ ^^^ ^^ Bering Easter Island ^^ island in the 
Strait, opposite Alaska. *itt»tci xsmuu, ^^^^^ p^^.^^ Oceaiu 

East Cliica^O ^ <^^*y ^^ ^^^^ ^•' ^^°- ^^° l'^' w. ; 27** 6' s. it is of a tri^ 
Aasi Lrmca^O, Indiana, on Lake angular form, one side about 12 miSs 
Michigan, 17 miles s. E. of Chicago, with long, the other two about 9 each ; highest 
which it has extensive trade connections, point, 1200 feet. The soil is fertile, but 
It is a lake port and is on several rail- is little cultivated. There are some re- 
roads. It has iron, steel and other manii- markable sculptures on this island, con- 
factures, and has had a rapid growth, sisting of gigantic stone images, of un- 
Pop. (1910) 19,098; (1920) 35,967. known origin, in great numbers. The 

Taaf riATTAlQTiil a residential city island belongs to Chile, and is utilized 
xiittti vicvciaiLUy qJ Cuyahoga Co., as a grazing farm for sheep and cattle. 
Ohio, adjoining Cleveland. Fop. 27,292. The inhabitants are Malajo-Polynesians, 
ir.oaf nAYiATTioTicy'h a borough of and number only about loO, the bulk o^ 
Xiasi \yUIiCmilU^lI, Cambria Co., thun having thvindlcd away as well from 
Pennsylvania, near Johnstown. It has polyandry aw froni emigration. 

steel works, etc. Pop. (1920) 5256. Eastcm Archipelaeo. ? ® ® . ^,»- 

l?aafAr (es'ter), the festival commem- ^ o^* lay Archi- 

Xjlitttci orating the resurrection of j)dago. 




the first Christians it was considered to and other kindred churches. 

continue the feast of the pas^otw, ,at EastCm Empire. %^^ Byzantine 

which the paschal lamb, a type of Christ, -^ Empire. 

was sacrificed. Hence its name in Greek Eastcm QuestlOn. ^^^ , ^a™©. ^or* 
ipascha), French (pdques), and other ■"«'»«^^^-^* ^•*^o"vii, merly applied to 

Romance languages, is taken from the the diplomatic and national intarests af- 

Hebrew pesach, passover. The English fected by the gradnnl retrocession of the 

name comes from the Anglo-Saxon Turkish Empire in Europe, and the prob- 

Eostre, a goddess of light or spring, whose lem of disposing of the territory thus 

festival was celebrated in April. There left, or presumably to be left. Bulgaria, 

was long a dispute in the Christian lioumania, Servia and Greece are the 

church as to the proper time for holding new states which have naturally arisen 

Easter, the Christians of the East celc- on the withdrawal of the Turkish power, 

brating it on the same day as that on and their history in connection with the 

which the Jewish passover foil, that is, respective policies of England, France, 




ity ^. ...^ ^- 

Sunday next after this day. The con- 18.54-56. with the Treaty of Paris which 
troversy was decided by the Council of followed after it, and the Rusao-Turkish 
Nice (Kicca) in 325, which settled that war of 1877-78, with the Treaty o^ 
it was to be reckoned as at present Berlin, are among the events connected 



Eastern Sonmelia East India Company 

therewith. At an international' problem voyages teanlted in large profiU. Tha 

it haa largely lost its importance, and illustration represents wbat 1h believed 
the term ia now rarely usod. to have been the original beadquartera 

KftStpm Ilnnm(>1ifl. " Tormer por- of tLe L'ompany, from a uniqua engraving 
.tasiem JMJUmeiia, ^^^^^ ^, the tn the British Museum. In 1009 the 
Turkiah dominions tn Europe lying on charter was renewed by James I. aod 
the south of Bulgaria, from wbich it is made p?rpetns1, reserving power to thu 
wparated by the Balkan Mountains; crown to recall it at three years' notice. 
area. 1>),500 sq. mEles. Ilie country is Additional power was granted to the 
fertile, but agriculture is backward ; Company of seizing and conGscaling 

wheat, wine, tobacco, etc., are produced; 

timlier ii abundant. The chief town is 
I'hilippopolis. f'aat Roumelia was con- 
stituted an autonomous proviuce of 
Turkey by the Treatv of Berlin in 1878. 
but in 1885 a revolution occurred and 
the province was proclaimed a part of 
Bulgaria. (See Buigaria.) 

Eastern Shore, * ^^^'^\' 

the two districta into which the State la 
divided by the SusquehannA River and 
Chesapeake Bay. It contaiua about ODC- 
third of the area of the State, and la a 
level and sandy region, with some 
rounded hills la the north. In the south 
are swampy tracts and patches of w<io<I' 
land. The soil is in general fertile, ttiu 
streams deep and navigable. 

Eastern States. IZj^'Jthf'^fr. 

lean Union. They are often thug called 
from their geographical position, in dis- 
tinction from the Middle, Southern and 
Western States. 

Tr.mi+ TTflm » to""" "( Egaei Co., Eng- 
XjBSI Jiam, j^^^ adjacent to Barking 
and constituting an eastern suburb of 
l^ndon. Pop. (lilll) 1*1.504. 

EaSthamptOn, ", Hnmnshire fS., Tl» 0[d Emi IndU House. LMdenhmll 8trmt 
Massachusetts, 4 mtiea B. of Northampton. Ciii50j. 

Seat of Williston Seminnry. It baa ships and goods of contraband traders, 

button, rubber, and ynrn mills, etc. Pup. either in the Uritisb dominions or in any 

(1010) 8.524: (1020) 11.2fil. of the places where they were autborued 

Tsot Ttortfnyit a t'jwn of Hartford to trade. Among the motives wbicb bad 

XiftBl Haruuru, p„_ Connecticut, on induced the Company to press for this 

the Connecticut River, opposite yinrtford. renewal ot their charter was the neces- 

It has i>nper works and tohiieco intcrcsta. siry they had experienced from the 

Pop. (lOlOl 8i;f8; (1020) 11,048. jealousy of the Dutch and Portuguese 

— .-.. — -great to send out vessels fitted r-' — '- '-- 

I g 1 i s h trade, but for defense and ii 

. .. trading Accordingly, Capiain Best, . __ 

„™^™ , .fnich played an important manded (be eighth expedition, attacki-d 

part in the history ot Hindustan. It four Portugueao war galleons, convoyine 

T-as formed in 1590 in Ijondoo, with 200 sail of merchantmen, off Sural, and 

a subscrilwd capital of about £30.000, gained a complete victory, which so im- 

for the purpose ot trading with Ihe Ea^t pressed the CJreat Mogul that he im- 

Indies. A. charter waa granted to it mediately made a treaty with Captain 

by Queen Eliiabeth on December 31, Best, giving the English full liberty to 

1600, for fifteen years, renewable for trade In his dominions. This treaty wss 

a similar period. In this charter the concluded on February 6, 1813. In 1610 

company is strled. "The Governor and u irenty was tniiile «ith the Dutch, by 

Company of the Merchants of liondon 'vlii^h the two coinpnnies were to wort 

tiadlDg into the East Indies.* The first !» hurmony for twenty years but in 
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lQ20 the Dutch massacred the leading British supremacy orer nearly the ^ole 
members of the English factory at of India. (See India,) In 1706 the 
Amboyna. In the feeble reigns of James right of the Company to aoqnive tet* 
and Charles I, however, the outrage re- ritorial possessions formed a sobject of 
mained unredressed, and the English parliamentary inquiry; and the qoei^ioD 
Company, ill supported by the crown, of the political rights of the Company 
was often reduced to great straits. Their being thus opened up, the ministry becaa 
trade, impeded by the Dutch, became to act on their view of it by sending out 
unprofitable, and, to add to their dif- a crown plenipotentiary to bidia. A icg- 
ficulties, Charles I in 1635, gave a license ulating act was passed in 1773 remodel- 
to a rival company. At length, under ing the powers of the Company, and 
Cromwell, the Company received a new placins it completely under the control 
charter. A territorial footing had been of parliament, providing for the estiUdish- 
acquired in iuadras in 1640, to which ment by the crown of courts of iucUcature 
settlement was given the control of all in India. The charter, which expired 
the factories in Bengal and the Coro- in 1780, was renewed tiU 1791. The re- 
mandel coast, the supreme council in newal act provided that the Company, 
India still remaining at Surat. A new which was already bound to submit to 
charter, granted by Charles II in 1660, the government all despatches received 
enlarged the powers of the Company, from India, should submit for approval 
giving it political and judicial authority all despatches proposed to be transmitted 
in the factories and colonies established thither. In 1TB4 another act estabU^ed 
by it. with the right to appoint governors, a board, afterwards known as the board 
On Uie Revolution of 1688 the Company of control, to superintend, direct and 
was involved in new difficulties, and in control all acts, operations and concerns 
1UU2 the Commons presented an address relating to the civil and military govern- 
to the crown praying for their dissolu- ment or revenues of India, llie bcmrd 
tion. At this time, by an accidental was to consist of a principal secretary 
failure to pay a tax upon their stock, the of state, the chancellor of the exchequer 
Company formally forfeited their charter, and four privy-councilors nominated by 
and were compelled to accept its re- the crown. The directors of the Gom- 
newal with the important proviso of a pany were bound to submit all tiieir 
reservation to the crown of the right to papers except those referring to com- 
aker or modify its conditions. The mis- mercial matters to this board, and obey 
conduct of the English Companv so its instructions. From this time the 
strengthened its enemies that, in spite of political power of the Companv was little 
all its opposition, a resolution in favor of more than nominal. While the right of 
the formation of a new company passed nominating the servants of the Company 
the House of Commons on May 4, was still left to the directors, the 
1698: This act provided for the ex tine- absolute right of recall was vested in the 
tion of the old company, but an crown. A subsequent declaratory biU 
amalgamation was eventually arranged regulated the power of the board of oon* 
in 1708. ^e possessions of the old com- trol to send out troops at the expense of 
pany at the time of amalgamation, upon the Company. In 1813 the charter was 
which the valuation of £330,000 was renewed on condition that the right of 
placed in 1700, included a large number exclusive trade should be restricted to 
of places in India, a footing having been (-hina, while the India .trade should be 




the amalgamation, and finally settled at should with all c<jiivonient speed dose 
8 per cent. ; and it procured without dif- their commerciul business, and make sale 
ficulty, at various periods, a prolongation of ull their pniperty not retained for gov- 
of its exclusive privileges until 1780, emmont punx^-'^es; all their other prop- 
still with three years* notice. In the erty wuh to bo held in trust for the crown, 
meantime the French possessions had, as which was to take over their debts and 
well as the English, been growing in guarantiee their dividend out of the reve- 
power and importance in the East, and nucH of India. Following the mutiny ol 
on Uie outbreak of the war of the 1857 the government of India was vested 




tile company was led on to astabliah dividends. 
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East Indies, ,« ^^Trc'iSS? f,* 5*f f East Palestine, Si^Xf'ogft- 

Tlaof IaIta ( tetlOk ) , Sib Ghasles miles s. of Yuungstown. Industries in* 

j:iaDua&u ^^,^ ^ 1793-1805 ), an dude potteries, terra cotta and tile works. 

English painter, bom at Plymouth. In machine shops, etc. Pop. (1020) 5750. 

18o0 he became president of the Royal T!fl.at Pittahnr^h borough of Alle 

Academy. •mm^ov axi/kouua5ii, gijeny Cq., Penn- 

SftStland ^ ^^^^* county seat of East- sylTania. It has manufactures of steel 

.&jaobAcui.U| i^jjjj Q^^ Texas, 50 miles and electrical products, meters, etc. The 

£. of Abilene, in an oil, gas and coal re- Westinghouse plants are here. Pop. 

gion. It is the trade center of a wide (1920) 0527. 

farming district. Pop. (1920) 9368. ITaQt PAinf a city of Fulton Co., 
Uoftt T.ivPTTiAAl a city of Colum- •*****' x^uiuu, ceoiiia. 6 miles s. w. of 
xiiwb uivcrpoui, Ytia^^ C3o., Ohio, on AUanta on the Centr3 of Georgia and the 
Ohio River, which is crossed here by two Atlanta & West Point railroads. It has 
« steel suspension bridges, 44 miles w. of oil mills, underwear factories, saw mills* 
Ilttsburgh, 47 miles N. of Wheeling, 104 fertilizer factories, etc. Pop. (1920) 5241. 
miles ^w. of Cleveland, on the Pennsyl- J^^St PrOVideiLCe. & township of 
vania R. R. It is recognized as the pot- *'"•»•' * * v ¥ A%a^*»v^, providence Co., 
terv center of America, with 39 potteries Rhode Island, on Blackstone River, oppo- 
making general ware and electrical porce- site Providence. It has chemicaL elec- 
lain. There are also rubber, steel, flint tricaL paper and other mills. Pop. (1910) 
and machine works, etc. It was settled 15,806: (1920) 21,793. 
in 1798; incorporated as a city in 1889. P^af PiirAr the channel which con- 
Pop. (1910) 20,387; (1920) 21,411. J:*»»t -IWVCr, ^^^ Long Island Sound 
EftSt London '^ seaport of the Cape with New York Bay, and separates the 
Ajaou AA/uuvu) ^£ Good Hoi>e, on the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx from 
c. coast, at the mouth of Buffalo River. Long island. 

It is an important port. Pop. 20,867. IS^oaf PnfliArfArii a residential bor- 
Eaatman Q"oboe (1654- ), an *^*^ •»'*^^^®""™> ough of Bergen 
^^ *^' American inventor, bom at Co., New Jersey, 8 miles N. w. of Jersey 
Waterville, N. Y. He was the first to City. Pop. (1920) 5463. 
use the roll film in cameras, and in 1888 IToof Qf T.ATiia a city of St. Clair 
he brought out his "Kodak'* camera. ''^^^ °'" "'»"0| Co.. Illinois, cm Mis- 
Eftflt Moline (mO-lfin'),acityofRock sissippi River, opposite St. Louis, Mis- 
.Ajo^v jH.vuu^ Island Co., Illinois, on souri, with which it is connected bv two 
Mississippi and Rock rivers, 5 miles e. of bridges. It is a manufacturing and rail- 
Moline, with manufactures of automobiles, road center. Has large stockyards, being 
farm implements, etc. Pop. (1920) 8675. fourth largest livestock market, largest 
Eftflton '^ town (township of Bristol horse and mule market. Mines in neigh- 
x^niTiivuy Q^^ Massachusetts. 24 miles borhood, at eastern city limits, produce 
■. of Boston. It has manufactures of about 10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
shovels, automobiles, wire products, ma- yearly. Hydro-electric power also re- 
chinery, etc. Pop. (1920) 6041. ceived from Keokuk plant. Leading in- 
VgcfQn a dty, county seat of North- dustries: aluminum, zinc, roofing, paint 
AMMirvuy ampton Co.. Pennsylvania, at and pigments, chemicals, baking powder, 
the confluence of the Lehigh and Delaware iron and steel, foundry products, coke, pig 
rivers, 50 miles N. of Philadelphia, on 8 iron, clothing, shoes, yucca fiber, flour, 
railroads. It is the seat of Lafayette Ool- meat packing, railroad cars, oil, creosot- 
lege (founded 1832) and has many build- ing. stoves and rangos, rottnns(>ed oil. cnr* 
ingM of historic Interest. It has great silk b«n. lumber. Pop. (1900) 29,655; (1010> 
mills, cement plants, pipe works, machine 58.r>47: (1920) 66.740. 
ffhops and iron works, and many other in- ITaaf VATiTKyafAum * <^ty of Ma- 
dustries. It has abundance of raw mate- ^^^^ XOUIlg»XOWH, honing Co., 
rials within a two-mile radius, such as Ohio, on the Mahoning River, 4 miles e. 
brown hemaHte iron ore, mineral oxides, of Youngstown. It has iron manii far- 
yellow and brown ochre, lime and building turps, etc. Pop. (1910) 4972; (1920) 
stoni», brick day, sand. etc. Pop. (1910) 11.237. 

2r?,523; (1920) 33.813. Tj^|. (ft), a Trench woni signifyinn 

East Oranire * ^'*-^ ^^ Es»px Co.. •"**** water, nnd used in English with 

iMMov ^ D^9 New Jersey, adjoining Kome *other words for several spirituous 

Newark. It is n rosidontial city, with waters, partict^arlv perfiimw. bm mu H^ 

•orae manufacturrs. inrludine dynamos, Colofjne, eau CrMe, etc. — ^au tff 

msrhinerv, etc. Pop. (1010) r54..171 : Coldffne is a fragrant water. mad# 

(1920) 50.710. originally and In most perfection Ib 



Eau Claire Ebony 

Cologne by a manufacturer named Farina, of Archdeacon Ebel. They professed 
It consists of spirits of wine flavored by what they called spiritual marriage. In 
different essential oils blended so as to 1839 their leaders were condemned for 
yield a fine, fragrant scent. — Eau Creole, unsound doctrine and impure lives, 
a liqueur made in Martinique by distilling 1?l%Ay,Q/»Ajp (e-be-nA'se-e), a natural 
the flowers of the mammee apple with *-»"ciia'^ca; order of exogenous plants, 
spirits of wine. consisting of trees and shrubs, of which 

Eau Claire J5 P^^X* *„?.'y of Eau the wood is very hard, and frequently of 
^i.« 4 *,• # i?"**J?i '" ^\^scpnsin, at yery dark color in the center, as ebony. 
the junction of Eau Claire and Chippewa rru' ioo«^o« oi.a aU^y.^.^*^ ««^ •^^^J-ii^ 
rivers, at the head of navigation. Several ^onJ^^iTr^nS «Mn1nt .^^^ 
railroads center here, and power is gener- ??™^5?5^ and shining; calyx monosepa- 
ated by the Wissota development— a hydro- l°"»*°j! persistent, with three or six 
electric projsct of 45,000 horse power— ^"?^ divisions ; corolla monopetalous. 
and other plants aggregating a capacity of ^"P imbricated divisions. The fruit is 
60,200 h. p. It has 45 manufacturing con- ? globular berry containing a small num- 
cems, producing pulp and paper, wood "^^ of compressed seeds. The principal 
products, rubber tires, clothing, shoes, «enus is Dtospyros, which yields ©bony 
toys, flour and cereals, etc., also machine ^^ ironwood. See Ebony. 
and foundry works, lumber mills.— It is Ebert It^^I*^: Friedbich (1871- ), 
also a musical and educational center, no- *9e fi^t president <rf the Ger- 

table for the Mtiy Festivals given by S*"* repubhc, was born at Heidelberg, 
the Philharmonic Society. It is the seat P^« ^^^i ^^ ^li,"^^^'- . ^^^^® learning the 
of a State Normal School. Pop. (1910) trade of a saddler he joined a group known 
18,310; (1920)20,880. aa the Young Sociabsts. In 1912 he wa» 

_ _ /.v\ *-:- elected to the Reichstag. He supported 

EaUX-bonneS (^-oon)* a watering t^e government in the war, 1914-18. p^^ 
« ^ * Ti x> ^^A ^^^I^or^* 1^ l«>wine the abdication of Kaiser William 

partment Basses Pyr6n6es, about 25 miles ^^d ^^^ cessation of hostiUties in Novem- 
south of Pau. The hot sulphur springs ^er, 1918 (see European War), he op- 
are said to have great efficac;jr in affections p^ged the radical SociaHsts led fcy Lieb- 
of the chest. Near it is Eaus Chaudes, Jnecht, who was assassinated, and at the 
also with warm springs. general election held eariy in 1919 Ebert 

EavesdrnriTier ^ ffvs-drop'er ), one became president of the newly formed re- 
.kic»v^o\Axvj^^vx ^jj^ stands under the public. 

caves or near the window or door of a T?l»-inTiifi^ft (eb'i-on-Its), a sect of Ae 
house to listen and hear what is said JHUiuiiitCB ^^^^ century, so called from 
within doors. In criminal law an eaves- tiieir leader. Ebion. They held several 
dropper is considere<l as a common nui- dogmas in common with the Naznrene^ 
Ronce and is punishable by fine. united the orremonies of the Mosaic 

TTliol (S'bal), a mountain of Western institution with the precepts of the 
XiDcU Palestine, about half-way between gospel, and observed both the Jewish 
Jerusalem and Nazareth, on the north Sabbath and Christian Sunday. They 
side of a narrow valley, on the south side denied the divinity of Christ and re- 
of which and directly opposite stands Mt. jooted parts of the New Testament. 
Gerizim with Nablous almost between. T^lilio (eblis). In Mohammedan 
Here the Israelites set up an altar on ■"""*» mythology, the chief of the evil 
their entrance into the Holy Land and spirits. 

had the law solemnlv read to them by "Eholl (et>'o-l*). a town of Southern 
Joshua (Josh., viii, 30-.35>. At the east -"*'""• Italy, province of Salerno. Here 
end of the valley are Jacob's well and is an old castle, commanding a splendid 
JoRpph*s tomb. view. Pop. of town 9642; of communo 

Ebb. See Tide. Vl^f'^^^ / u. ,.x c tt t v 

/ X. fa-*.\ « v««i«i. «„ tv^ JbiDOmte (ebon-It). See Vulcanite. 
irVkT^afloAf (pbs'flet). a hamlet in the — ■*'v***«'^ \ / 

JLDDSUCCt jg]g j^« Thanet, County TJIiotiv (^^'"i^-n, the popular name of 
Kent, memorable as the place where the *'^'^ujr various plants of different 
fir<?t Anglo-Saxon invaders landed. genera, agreeing in having wood of a 

Ei»"h^x7 ttqIa (eb-bo'vfil), a town of dark color. The best-known ebony is 
ijUW-vciAC Eugiand, in Monmouth- derived from plants of the genus Dios- 
shire, with ironworks, steelwork^ and pyros. nat. order Bbenacesp. The most 
collieries. Pop. (1911) 30,559. valuable is the heart-wood of D. Ebenus, 

iniolioTiQ (e-be'li-ans), a German re- which grows in ereat abundance in the 
£iDe.aliUS ligious sect originating at flat parts of Ct^l'^n. and is of such size 
Kttnigsberg in 1836, under the leadership that logs of its heart- »7ood 2 feet ia 
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Ebony (Dio9pyro$ 



diameter and from 10 to 15 feet long are 
easily procured. Other varirties of 
valuable ebony are obtained from />. 

Ehenaster of the 
East Indies and Z>. 
melanoxylon of Cor- 
omandel. Ebony is 
hard« heavy and 
durable, and admits 
of a fine polish or 
gloss. The most 
usual color is blacky 
red, or green. The 
best la jet black, 
free from ye ins, 
very heavy, astring- 
ent, and of an a<:- 
rid, pungent taste. 
On burning coals it 
yields an agreeahle 
perfume, and when green it readily takes 
iire from its abundance of fat. It is 
wrought into toys, and used for mosaic 
and inlaid work. 

Ehro (^'hro; Latin, Iherus), a nver 
*'*'*' in Spain, which has its source in 
the province of Santander, about 25 
miles 8. of the Bay of Biscay, and after 
a southeasterly course of about 500 miles 
enters the Mediterranean. Its navigation 
is much interrupted by rapids and shoals, 
to avoid which a canal about 100 miles 
long has been constructed nearly parallel 
to its course. 
PT^-nlli+iftU (e'bul-ish'un), the boiling 

-Tporfp (a-kar'ta), a game at cards 
xiMiLv^ for two persons, played with 
thirty-two cards, the small cards from 
two to six being excluded. In the Eng- 
lish mode of playiug the game the players 
cut for the deal, which is decided by the 
lowest card. The dealer gives five cards 
to either player, three and two at a time, 
and turns up the eleventh card for 
trump. If he turns up a king he scores 
one, and if a king occurs in the hand of 
either player he may score one by an- 
nouncing it before the first trick. The 
cards rank as follows: king (highest), 
queen, knave, ace, ten, etc. The non- 
dealer leads; trumps take all other suits, 
but the players must follow suit if they 
can. Three tricks count one point, five 
tricks, two points ; five points make game. 
Before plav begins the non-dealer may 
claim to discard (Scarier) any of the 
cards in his hand, and have them re- 
placed with fresh ones from the pack. 
This claim the dealer may or may not 
allow. Should he allow he can discard 
as many as he pleases. Sometimes only 
one discard is allowed, someHmes more. 
iS^kTtofoTia (ek-bat'a-na), the chief 
ACDauftun ^»i^ Qp ancient metropolia 



of Media, the summer residence of the 
Median and Persian and afterwards of 
the Parthian kings. It was a place of 
great splendor at an early period. Its 
site can no longer be fixed with certainty, 
though many explorers agree in identify- 
ing it with the modern Ilnmadan. 

l?/»nA TTatvia (ek'se ho'rao ; Latin, *Be- 
JJiCCe nemo \^^^ ^,,3 man! '), a name 

often given to crucifixes and pictures 
which represent Christ bound and 
crowned with thorns. 
Erri^TltriC (ek-sen'trik), a term in 
Al/l/CUkiXi/ mechanics applied to con- 
trivances for converting circular into 
reciprocating (backwards and forwards) 
rectilinear motion, consisting of van- 




i 



EccKNTBic or Stcam Enqins. 
a, E«ooentric wheel; 6, eccentric strap; e, eo- 
oentricrod. 

ously shaped discs attached to a revolving 
shaft not in their center. An eccentric 
wheel is a wheel fixed on an axis that 
does not pass through the center. Its 
action is that of a crank of the same 
length as the eccentricity. 
T^n/kVitrmnoia (e k-k i-m o' si s) is the 
JJiCCnymOSlS medical term applied to 

the extravasation of blood beneath the 
skin, or in the tissues of the body, 
whether resulting from a bruise or any 
other cause 

■pppl^q C^'l*t1s), a town of England, in 
j:ii/i/xca Lancashire, 4 miles from 
Manchester, of which it may be con- 
sidered a suburb. Pop. (1911) 41.946. 
IT/k/klAaioaf Aft (e-kle-si-as'tez), the title 
JiCCieSiaSies ,,y ^^iiQh the Septuagint 

translators rendered the Hebrew Coheleth 
(*the gatherer of the people'), a sym- 
bolic name explained by the design of the 
book and the dramatic position occupied 
by Solomon in it, one of the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. According 
to Jewish tradition, it was written by 
Solomon ; but the best modern crit'cisra 
has decided that its style and language, 
no less than its thought, oelong to a much 
lof-A*. ivriter 

Ecclesiastical Courts, XcV ' b e 

canon law is administered and in which 
ecclesiastical causes are determined. In 
England thpy are the Archdearon^s 
Court, the ConsxMory Courts, the Court 
of Archen, the Court of Peculiars, the 
Preroaativii Courts of the two arch- 



Ecclesiasticus Ecliiiiodeniiata 



hUhopa, the Faculty Court, and the five toes, and feeds on insects, which it 
PHvy-council, which is the court of ap- catches by protruding its long, sticky 
^Btii, though ita jurisdiction may by order tongue. It is nearly allied to the Gr- 
in' oouncH be transferred to the new Court nithorhynchus, the two forming a peculiar 
of Appeal In Scotland the ecclesiastical class of animals, having in their struc- 
conrtB are the Kirk-setaion^ Freshytery, ture some peculiarities at once of mam- 
Bynod, General Assembly (which is the mals, birds and reptiles. In 1884 it 
supreme tribunal as regards doctrine and was found that, as Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
discipline), and the Teind Court, con- had suspected, the echidna and ornitho- 
sisting of the judges of the Court of rhynchus, although essentially mammals. 
Session, which has jurisdiction in all J^ere yet oviparous, producing their young 
matters affecting the teinds of a parish, jf'^om eggs. One species {L hystrtx), 
■PnolAaiQcifirTia (e-kle-si-as'ti-kus), the from its appearance, is popularly known 
JSiCCieSiaSXlCUS ^.^1^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ '^^^ed 55 ?? Porcumne^ atit-eater. 
by Protestents and Jews among the apoc- EchnnVS (««i-mi8), a genus of South 
ryphal writings. The author calls him- , ^ American rodent Quadru- 

self Jesus the son of Sirach. Originally P^^^ corresponding in some of their 
composed in Aramaic, the book was characters with dormice, but having the 
translated into Greek by the grandson of ^^\ ^}y *°£ *"5 ^"F ^^arse and mm- 

aVBr"' '"'"'' "''"' '"' *''"* "" E^Site <^^^^^^^^^ - ^-"1 ^^' 

Ecdesiology l^eUncr l7 ^^rtnVh 'ol E * 

knowledge which deals with ecclesiastical , , , . ,.^. %''"?..°^ . T**fl^Sf 

antiquities, such as buUdings, rites, vest- Plants inhabiting Mexico and South 

ments. etc » » » America, and remarkable for their i>ecu- 

■w 1. 1 X . , . , V « «,^ « . liar forms, being globular, oblong, or cy- 

XiCnaiOt (esh'a-lot). See ShaUot, lindrical, and without leaves, fluted and 

-PnliAlUa Les (la-zft-shel; 'the Lad- "hbed, with stiff spines clustered on 

JCiCUeiieSi a^ys'] a vUlage of France woolly cushions. Some of them are very 

dep. Savoie, 12 miles southwest oi bnlky. pe flowers are large and showy, 

Chamb^ry, in a valley from which egress eeetactus. 



Udders, but IB now by a tunneL fop. . ^^,j^,) „, j^g tapeworm of the dog 

V^li^^lAn (esVe-lon), the position of (."^ainia BoMnococcu*) ,_ which may occur 
JiiCJieiOn \j^ army when its different m man and cause serious diMsase. 



positions are somewhat in the form of Echinodenuata ^f^pf^M*'!?'^ "Sbl 
stens. or with one division more advanced . . , ^ , _ . * *^\***, v.?^^ 

than another, being parallel and none kingdom of inyertebrateanim^^^^ 
nf thpm in line terized by having a tough integument m 

or tnem in "?«/ g,.gx ^ icenus ot which lime is deposited in granules (as 
EcneneiS 'gghes, family Scomberid© in the starfish and sea-cucumber), or 
or mackerels, having a disc on the head so as to form a ripd test or Bj^ell like 
by which the fish xian attach iteelf firmly that of the sea-urchin; and by the radml 
tl a solid object. E. Rem6ra is abun- a™ngement of many of the parts of thj 




Crassulacese (house-leek), chiefly na- apparatus for water circulation openine 
ti^s of Mexico, but now cultivated in into the amhulacra or tubular feet wliich 
European and other gardens and green- are put into use by being di^ended with 
houses, some for their flowers, others for fluid. Some of them, as the encrinites 
fhpir foliage or sea-lilies, are permanently fixed by a 

'^f^^\i{ll^l (e-kid'na), a genus of Aus- stalk when adult Their development i« 
XiCHluIlii tralian monotrematous, accompanied with metamoronosis. ani 
toothless mammals, in size and general the embryo shows a d'stinctly bilateral 
popearance resembling a large hedgehog, aspect though the radiate arrangement 
excepting that the spines are longer, and prevails in the adult Bv some they are 
thrmuMle is protracted and slender, with classed w^th the Scolecida in the sub- 
a small aperture at the extremity for the kingdom Annnlolda. The Hcxezi are dls- 
protraction of a long flexible tongue. , The tinct The class is divided into sev^n 
habits of the echidna are nocturnal; it orders: the Bchlnoidea ^sea-iirchinii^. 
borrows having short strong legs with A steroidea ( starfishes ^ Opbiuroldea 



Ecliiiius Eckert 

(•and-ctart and brittle-stars), Crinoidea less than 00 feet is ne«d«d to enable 
(isather-start, aoerlnites, etc.), Gystidea a common ear to dlstlnftiisb between 
(cltinct), Blaatoidaa (extinct), and the echo and the original Bonnds. At a 
Bolothuroideft (sea-cncnmbers). All are near distance the echo only clouds the 
marine. original sounds, and this often inter- 

EoMnnfl (e-kl'nus), Ssa-ubchin, of feres with the hearing in churches and 
, , Sea-mo, a genus of marine other large buildings. Woods, rockj 

animals, the type of an order (Echinoi- and mountains produce natural echoes in 
dea) of the class Echinodermata (see every variety, for which particular local- 
above). The body is more or less glob- itiea have become famous.— In Greek 
ular and covered with a test or shell, mythology Echo was a nymph ii^e of 
often beset with movable spines. Ijoco- the Oreads) who fell in love with Nar- 
motion is effected by a singular system cissus, and because he did not recipni- 
of ambulacra or ' tube-feet,* which are cate her affection she pined away until 
distended with water, protruded through nothing was left but her voice, 
pores, and again retracted. The mouth £cllTlCft (^*^^^'ka), an Australian 
is situated on the inferior surface, gen- town, colony of Victoria, on 

erally in the center, is armed with eal- the Murray, over which is an iron rail* 
careous teeth, and opens into a gullet way and roadway bridge, connecting it 
conducting to a distinct stomach. The with Moama in New South Wales ; trade 
stomach mis issue into a convoluted in- (partly by the river) in timber, wool, 
testine which winds round the interior etc. Pop. 4789. 

of the shell and terminates in a distinct TJcilft (&'the-A&), an ancient town of 
anus. The anus varies in position, be- • Southern Spain, province of Se- 

ing sometimes on the apical disc and ville, on the Genii, with manufactures of 
sometimes marginal The E. esculentu9 textile fabrics and a good trade. It is 
and some other species are edible. one of the hottest places in Spain. Pop. 

X*a1|;yiiiii (o-kl'nus), in architecture, 24;i72. 

AMUAuuo jIj^ ^^,^1^ ^^ quartep-pound £ck ^®''^' JoHANN Matb von, the cel- 
convez molding, seen in capitals of the ebrated opponent of Luther, born 

Doric order. It is eapecially frequently in 1480. Having obtained a reputation 
found carved with tiie egg-and-dart oma- for learning and skill in disputation he 
ment. was made doctor of theology, canon in 

TBtn\\f% (ek'6), the repetition of a sound KichstJldt, and pro-chancellor of the ITni- 
^^^^^ caused by the reflection of yersity of Ingobtadt He went to Rome 
sound-waves at some moderately even in 1520 and returned with a papal bull 
surface, as the wall of a building. The against Luther, in attempting to publish 
waves of sound on meeting the surface which he met with violent populsr oppo- 
are turned back in their course accord- sition. In 1530, while at the diet of 
ing to the same laws that hold for re- Augsburg, he made the remarkable ad- 
flection of light. In order that the echo mission that he could confute the Augs- 
may return to the place from which the burg Confession by the fathers but not 
sound proceeds, the reflection must be by the Scriptures. Eck was present also 
direct, and not at an angle to the line at the diets of Worms (1540) and Rat- 
of transmission, otherwise the echo may Isbon (1541). He died in 1543. 
be heard by others, but not by the trans- PnWrmftfiTi ^f'k'^r-m A n), JoBANjf 
mitter of the sound. This may be ef- '^^'^^''Oinuii l*J^J^ ^ German writer, 
fected either by a reflecting surface at born in 1T02. In 1813 he served in the 
right angles to the line of transmission army against the French, and was after- 
or bv several reflecting surfaces which wards appointed to a small govern- 
end In bringing the sound back to the mental post. He finally settled in Wei- 

Kint of issue. Sound travels about mar, where he became private secretary 
25 feet in a second : consequently, an to Goethe. After Goethe's death he pu»>- 
observer standing at half that distance lished his conversations with Goethe. He 
from the reflectioNg object would hear the died in 1854. 

echo a second later than the sound. Kckert (^'k'ert), TnouAB Thompson, 
Such an echo would repeat as many ^**^* " telegraphist, bom at St. Clairs- 
words and syllables as could be heard ville, Ohio, in 1^(25. He became a tele- 
in a second. As the distance decreases graph superintendent in 1852: was sub> 
the echo repeats fewer svllables till it sequentlv put in charge of the military 
bcoomas roonosyllsbic The most prac- telegraph of the srmv of the Potomac^ 
tSoed ear oannot distinguish in a second and later of the whole armv. devel- 
more than from nine to twelve succea- oping a system which was ultimately 
sive sonndi, ao that a distance of not extended ove** the whole country. He 



Eclectic 



Eclipse 



was antistant 
IHU4-O0, aod I 

the Atlantic 



of 



■iy president of 

iciflc, American 
union ana tvctitern linion teleftraph 
companies, obtaining tLi> latter poHitinn 
in ItayZ. He was chairniuii of tlie board 
nf directoni of the Westi'rn Uriiuii und its 
n.isucinted companies, and retired early in 
IIKU. Died October 20, 1910. 

Rpl^ptin (et-lek'tik 1 , ir Nbw School . 

XJUCI.UU ^j Mkdicinb, aa diBtinpiiahed cipal eclipsea 
tram tbe ' tegplars,' oriKinated about 
ls;;5 in New York. It rejects mercury 
and most other minerals in medicine, 
practieiin simple hyHpnic treatroent, and 
!din^ largely lo the list of vegetabl< 



tbe personality of the Deity, etc.,' bin 
extant writing being sermons and tracts 
in 1.atin andCerman. 
Eclipse V'^.!'."""'' • ipr-^k ekleip.i». a 
i^ ** failiDB, ekletpd, to fail), an 
interception Or ohscuratioB of the light 
of tlie sun, moon, or other heavenly 
body by the interventioo of another and 
non-luminous heavenly body. Stars and 
planeta may suffer eclipse, but the prin- 
those of tbe sun and 



i"edir 



t tbe 

An Eclipie of the iloon is an obscura- 
tirn of the light of tbe moon occasioned 
by the interposition of tbe "arth between 
the sun and the moon ; consequently all 
eclipses of the moon happen at full 
moon ; for it is only when the moon II 




Diacnuu lUuiUatinc ths Ibsory at Eclipns. 
fiClectics '^i^^^i eklektikot, select) on that aide of the earth which ia turned 
is a name given to all away from the bud, and directly oppo- 
those philosophers who do nut follow one site, that it can come within Che eartu's 
system entirely, but select what they shadow. Further, the moon must at 
think the best parts of all systems. In that time be in the same plane as the 
this century the e<;lectic method found a earth's shadow : that ia, the plane of the 
Dutable supporter in the French pbilos- ecliptic in which the latter always moves, 
opber Victor Cousin. But as tbe moon's orbit makes an angle 

Erkhart (<-'l''t'"'t)i Meister, one of of more than 5° with the plane of the 
iMio^i^i * the profoundest speculalivB ecliptic, it frequently happens that 
tl inkers, among tbe German mystics, though the moon is in opposition it does 
I.'tlle is known of his personal history, not come wiQiin the shadow of the earth, 
e^tcppt that he was born in Strasburg The theory of lunar eclipses will be un- 
or Sniony in the latter part of the thir- derstood from Piit. 1. where 8 represents 
teenth century, became a Dominican the sun, E the earth, and M the moon, 
monk, was apnointed vicar general of If the sun were a point of light there 
Biihemia in 1307, held some other would be a sharply outlined shadow or 
pastoral positions and died in 1,127. He vmbra only, but adnce tlie luminous sur- 
apeculaled deeply on the subject of Beino, face la ao lust there ia always a region 
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in which the light of the ran is only de; whence they called it the ecUpiio. 
partiaUy cut off by the earth, which re- The ecliptic has been divided into twelve 

Bon is known as the penumbra (p p). equal parts, each of which contains 30 
eaee daring a lunar eclipse the moon degrees, and which are occupied by the 
nrst enters the penumbra, then is totally twelve celestial signs or constellationiv 
eclipsed by the umbra, then emerges viz.: 

through the i^enumbra again. Aries (the Ram). March 20. 

An Eclipse of the Sun is an occulta- Taurus (the Bull), April 20. 

tion of the whole or part of the face of Gemini (the Twins), May 21. 

the sun occasioned by an interposition Cancer (the Crab), June 21. 

of the moon between the earth and the Leo (the Lion), June 22. 

sun; thus all eclipses of the sun hap- Virgo (the Virgin), August 23. 

rn at tiie time of new moon. Fi^. Libra (the Balance), Sept. 23. 

is a diagram ehowing ihe principle Scorpio (the Scorpion), Oct 23. 

of a solar eclipse. The dark or central Sagittarius (the Archer), Nov. 22. 

part of the moon's shadow, where the Capricomus (the Goat), Dec. 21. 

sun's rays are wholly intercepted, is Aquarius (the Water-carrier), 

here the umbra, and the light part, Jan. 19. 

where only a part of them are inter- Pisces (the Fishes), FeK IB. 

cepted, is the penumbra; and it is evi- 
dent that if a spectator be situated These are also called signs of the eodiao, 
on that part of the earth where the the zodiac "being a belt of the heavenn 
umbra falls there will be a total eclipse extending 9 decrees on each side of the 
of the sun at that place; in the penum- ecliptic. The days of the month annexed 
bra tiiere will be a partial eclipse, and show when the sun, in its annual revolu- 
beyond ti^ penumbra there wiU be no tion, enters each of the signs of the 
eclipse. As the earth is not always at zodiac From the first point of Aries, 
the same distance from the moon, and or the place of the sun at the vernal 
as the moon is a comparatively small equinox, the degrees of the ecliptic are 
body, if an eclipse should happen when counted from west to east The plane 
the earth is so far from the moon that of the ecliptic is that by which the posi- 
the moon's shadow falls short of, the tion of the planets and the latitude and 
earth, a spectator situated on the earth longitude of the stars are reckoned. The 
in a direct line between the centers of the points at which the equator and ecliptic 
aun and moon, would see a ring of light intersect are subject to a continual vari- 
round the dark body of the moon; such ation, receding westward at the rate of 
an eclipse is called annular, as shown in about 50 seconds a year. The angle at 
Fig. 8; when this happens there can be which the ecliptic stands to the equator 
no total eclipse anywhere, because the is also variable, and has been diminish- 
moon's umbra does not reach the earth, ing for about 4000 years at the rate of 
An eclipse of the sun begins on the west- about 50 seconds in a century. La- 
em side of his disc and ends on the east- place showed, however, that this variation 
cm ; and an eclipse of the mcon begins on has certain nxed limits, and that after a 
the eastern side of her disc and ends on certain time the angle will begin to in- 
the western. The average number of crease again. The combined result of 
eclipses in a year is four, two of the sun these two changes is to cause the pole 
and two of the moon ; and as the sun and of the earth not to point constantly to 
moon are as long below the horizon as the same spot in the heavens, but to de- 
above it^ the average number of visible scribe an undulatinsr circle abound a cer- 
eclipses in a year is two. tain point ; but this movement is so 

The total eclipse of the sun on June 8, slow that it takes many thousand years 
1918, was a return of the one of May 28, to complete it See Nutatii^ and Pre- 
1900, crossing the whole country diago- cession, 

nally from the Pacific Coast to the At- TJ/»lo?116 (^'l^'Joif)- t^ term usually ap- 
lantic Coast of Florida, and varying in '•^^^^S**^ piied to what Theocritus 
width of totality from 66 miles in the called idvU — short, highly finished poems, 
former to 40 in the latter. principally of a descriptive or pastoral 

EGllDtic (e-klip'tik), the sun's path, kind. See Idyl. 

t:,\ the great circle of the cel^- JJ^qI^ ^^g BcaUX AttS ^^^T^^^'i^ 

tial sphere, in which the sun appears to ■*-^^**' ^^*» **wM.M.a». .u.xvo PineArts ), 

descrioe his annual course from west to the French government school of fine 

east — really corresponding to the path arts at Paris, founded by Mazarin in 

which the earth describes. (See Earth.) Ifi48, and provided with an extensive 

The Greeks observed that eclipses of the staflf of teachers. The competitions for 

sun and moon took place near this cir- the grands prix de Rome take place at 



Ecole Normale Sup^rienre Ecuador 

this school. All artists between the formed by a doable ran^e of iBOW««lad 

ages of fifteen and twenty-five, whether mountains — several of them active vol- 

pupils of this school or not, may com- canoes — which enclose a longitudinal val- 

pete, after passing two preUminary ex- ley or tobleland, with a breadth of 20 to 

aminations. The successful competitors 40 miles, and varying in elevation from 

i[Sfr'f.?''fw"nr f?.?7%°i«*«.^''^t™^f 8500 to 13.»00 feet The most elevated 

wWdi mLt iToaSLMi at Romr ^^ ^"^ mountaimi are, in the western 

wni^ must oe passed at «ome. ^ . ^^^^^^ Chimborazo, Pichincha, and CoU- 

JbiOOie Xi r m a 1 e bUpenenre cacW, chimborazo being 20,703 feet high, 
r Superior Normal School'), a school at ^^ ^« eastern ran^e are Cayambe, Anti- 
Paris for the training of those teachers sana and Cotopaxi (19.500). The col- 
who have the charge of the secondary tivated land and the population of Ecoa- 
education in France, founded by decree ^^^ lie chiefly in this elevated region, 
of the Convention in 1794, reorganized "which extends along between the mm- 
by Napoleon in 1808, and again in 1830 »»> of the Cordillera, and may be con- 
by the government of Louis Philippe, wdered as divided by transverse ridges 
It maintains a hundred students and has ^ dikes into the valleys of Quito, Ham- 
a course of three years' duration. bato and Cuenca. The chief towna here 

1?/»a1a P AlxrfAnliTi -I /itia(* Polytechnic &re Qnito, the capital, with a poD. of 
JSiCOlC rOiytCCnniqne^jj^^f,^^ "^^ 8O.OOO; Rlobamba and Cuenca, Sq Bit- 
school in Paris established with the pur- nated at a height of 9000 feet or more 
pose of giving instruction in matters above the sea. The chief ports of Ecoa- 
connected with the various branches of dor are Guayaquil and Esmeraldas. Tlie 
the public service, such as mines, roads most considerable rivers, the Xlgre, 
and bridges, engineering, the army and Napo, Pastaza, etc., belong to the baaia 
the navv, government manufactures, etc. of the Amazon ; and some of them, nota* 
It was founded in 1794, and is under the bly the Napo, are navigable for lone dia- 
direction of the minister of war. tances. On the western slope of the 

EgoIoSIT (^koro-ji), in biology, the Andes the chief rivers are the Esmeral- 
o J study of the laws of animal das and the Guaya9uil. Ecuador ia 
and vegetable activities, as manifested in comparatively noor in mammalia, al- 
their modes of life. It includes also the though various kinds of deer as well aa 
study of conditions of existence, such as tapirs and peccaries are found in the 
the action on plants snd animals of cli- forests. Parrots and humming-biids are 
mate, soil, light aravity, heat, etc also numerous, but perhaps the most 

Sl»rftii|klir (^I'zrl-zeiir), in surgery, an remarkable of the birds in Ecuador is 
xfUAOBvux Instrument that consisted of the condor, which dwells on the slopes 
a fine chain which was placed round the of the Andes. Reptiles, including ser* 
base of a growth or a tumor and grad- pents, are numerous. The forests yield 
ually tightened by a screw till it passed cinchona bark, caoutchouc, sarsaparilla, 
through the structure. It was used in vegetable ivory, etc. The climate on the 
cases of cancer of the tongue, polypi, etc. plains both in the east and the west. Is 
X*|«4.f|7||A {ek'to-z6-a), a term which moist, hot and unhealthy. In the higher 
4;ivbv^va jjj^ jj^gjj introduced, in con- regions the climate is rough and coll 
tradistinction to Entozoa, to designate but in great part the elevated valleTS, as 
those parasites, as lice, ticks, etc., which that of Quito, enjoy a delightful dfmate. 
infest the external parts of other ani- Here the chief productions are potatoes, 
mals. barley, wheat and European fruits. In 

^nniLllAr (ek-wA-dOr^) , a republic of the lower regions are grown all the food 
j:iuuauvA g^^tii America, situated un- products of tropical climates, eacao, 
der the eqnator. whence it takes its coffee, sugar, etc. The foreign commerce 
name, between rem and Colombia. It is not large, the export? and imports be- 
is of trianaular shape, its base restinir ing annually about <7.500,000 each, 
mainly on the Pacific, between lat. 1** 20' (^acao forms three-fourths (or more) of 
N. and 4* 60' 8., its apex extending to the whole export : the remainder is made 
about 78* 30' w. Ion. ; area, about 116,- up of coffee, hides, vegetable ivory, 
000 square miles, or including the Gala- caoutchouc, etc. The mining and man* 
pagos Islands, 118,400 square miles. The nfactures of Ecuador are insigaiiicant 
(-oontry is divided Into a number of prov- The people are poorly educated. The 
incea, and falls, aa regards the mi r face, religion is exrlnsirely Roman Catholic 
into three sections: the coniparutivoly The executive government is vested In a 
narrow and low-lying coast reginns. the prpsM«»nt elertpd for four years, who tt 
mountain region, and the exti*iiNivH iileinN sffsinted bv a council of state. The ^o^ 
on the east. The mountuin n^gion ih gress is the legislative body, and oonnkte 



Xonmenioal Council jSddystone Lightnonse 

1^ two hoofles, one formed of aenatora, £dda i^'^* meaning poetry, poetics), 

two for each province, the other of dep* *'^^"' the name given to two ancient 

etiet, one for every 30,000 inhabitants, Icelandic works, the one consisting of 

oth elected bv universal suffrage. The mythological poeins. the other being 

congress has extensive privileges, and P^JF^^ *" P,«i»«v %« fi"* ^ ^®^ ??^* 

cannot be dissolved by the president ^l*^"*' ^v}^ ,^HiP'^« ^' ^i?**^ ^.^^' 
ahe aeftt of «c»vprnniont l« »f OiilfA. Tn ^*" compiled in the thirteenth century. 

^ h/vl w« otir^yrT^S^nS^^'H: ^« compiler being erroneously beBeveJ 
tS? tnfIT h!k? fS^.'^.Vf'^^'^^i?^ eoA*^ to *^*^« ^^ S«mund Sigfussonf a learned 
iSfJ^^n^K*^^ •°'^"°'*nJ''.*^"^ •^•" Icelandic dergvman, who uVed from 
000.000. The money unit is the tucre. about 1050 to 1133. It consists of thirty- 
equivalent to a 5-franc piece, but the three pieces, written in aUiterative verse, 
cpiBS of the tnited States. 1? ranee and and comprising epic tales of the Scandi- 

®i?iSiPi.^'1^"**^5" ^\^.^?/» ^^^ ***«• navian gofls and goddesses, and narraUves 
graphs have made very little progress.-- dealing with the Scandinavian heroea 
l^uador, at the time of the conquest of These poems are now assigned to a period 
Peru by the Spaniards, formed part of extending from the ninth to the eleventh 
the great empire of the Incas. It wai century. The prose Edda, or Younger 
erected first into a vice-royalty of Peru. Edda, presents a kind of prose synopsis 
then (from 1504 to 1718) into an inde- of the Northern mythology; a treatise 
pendent presidency. Prom lil8 it be- on the Soaldic poetry and versification, 
^me Dart of the presidencv of New with rules and examples; and lastly a 
Granada. In the revolutionary war ppem (with a commentary) in honor of 
against Spam, Equador, along with the feaco of Norway (died in 1263). In its 
neighboring tern tones, secured its inde- eariiest form this coUecUon is ascribed 
pendence in lvS22. and was ultimately to Snorri Stnriuson. who was bom in 
erected into a separate republic in laU. Iceland in 1178, and was assassinated 
Of the present population, the aborig- there in 1241 on his return from Norway, 
inal red ra«e form more than half; tbe where h. hud been scald or court poet 
rest are negroes, mulattoes. mestizoes, a ^ ,, ^ - , **«v_i 

degenerate breed of mixed negm aud in- £ddv M^^^ Bakzb, founder of Gnns- 
dian blood, and Spanieli Creoles or T^*^* tiun Science, born at Bow. near 
whitM. In 1917, during European war, Concord. N. 11.. Julv 10. 1821. Her text- 
Ecuador broke oflf diplomatic relations b|wk. ^Vieiice a wd iff o/Wifci*A A ewlo «A6 
n-ith Germany. Pop, est. 1.R00.000. ?<^'g!"''^*t.^*« first pu Wished at Boston 

Ucnmcnical CouncU UuTg^^: tS t'^a c<tete""si^^^^^^^^^ 

eral ecclesiastical council regarded as Science, incliiding directions for ito prac- 
representing the whole Uoman Catliolic tice. Other bo<>k8 by Mrs. Eddy are Fjo- 
Church. The last was held at Home in P^ • /rf<*« of God, ChntUan Heaitn^, Re- 
1870. There were present Sm delegates, irospectton and InirofpecUon, Vntiif of 
inclnding cardinals, archbishops, bishops, good, (fudimeiilol Dtvtne Sctenee, No and 
abboU and generals of orders. After ?«•» Church Manual MtMcellaneouf Wnt- 
much discussion and the withdrawal of W», Vhrt$t and Chnftmas, OhrUttan 
a few biihops, who afterwards submitted, Bctence rrrtua Panthetam, Pulpti and 
the infallibility of the pope as head of ^•^<». J/f»*a.o'*« to the Mother Church, 
the charch was decreed. Poema, The ttrat Church of Chrtat Scten- 

VUiV^mA (ek'se-ma), a disease of the Jjf'. «n^* Hf*'!^"^?,''*. ^**® .'**H.'?ll^ ^! 
Xrtwemn ^^j^j^^ marked bv an eniption Church of Christ, Scientist, in 18<9, and 

of small vesicles, preceded by redness, the Mnssadiusetts Metaphysical College 

heat and itching of the part. In ct>urse *» ISSl— both at Boston; and established 

of time the minute vesicles bur^t, and the (*hriNtian Science Journal (monthly) 

discharge a thin, acrid fluid, whiih often and the Christian Science Monitor 

gives rise to excoriation. The most se- (daily). She died at Newton, Mass., I)e- 

Tere form of this disease arises from ceml>er 3. 1910. See also Chriaiian Science. 

SSS*'S{iT.' .«"&?,* c.':;^«, ^^'^. Eddystow lighthouse (r>tf«s>: 

posnre of the skin to irritating sub- honse in the English Channel, erected to 

stances, mark a group of rocks lying m the fair- 

IS^flm (ft-dtm*), a town of North Hoi- way fn>m the Start to the I-izard. The 

'***»™ land, near the Zuider Zee, 12 first lighthouse, of wood, built in 1696. 

aiilcs H. H. B. of Amsterdam. Tliis place was carried away in the storm of 1703. 

Is chiefly noted for its trade in ehm • Another was burned in 17&5. It was 

and wood. Pop. 6444 -eeded. 1757-69, by one with 
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a circular tower 85 feet high ; but aa the have complete roots, and are not i^ 
foiindationa on which it stood became placed by a second set This order is 
much weakened, a new structure, de- also characterized by the presence of 
signed by Sir J. N. Douglass, was built great claws surrounding the ends of the 
in 1879-82 on the neighboring reef. Ite toes, and more or less approximating to 
light is visible 17 V^ miles. the nature of hoofs. It is divided into 

ir^Al^i7Aiaa (ft'd*l-vi«; Ger. 'noble two sections, the first comprehending the 
XIUC1WC195 ^hiteM, Qnaohaliutn sloths, which subsist on vegetable food, 
Leontopodium (or Leontopoaium Alpi^ and the gigantic fossil animals, the 
fiiim), a composite plant inhabiting the Megatherium and the Megalonyx; and 
Alps, and often growing in the most in- the second including the armadiUiis and 
accessible places. Its flower-heads are the ant-eaters, which live mainlr on in- 
surrounded by a spreading, foliaceous, sects, though some of the armadillos eat 
woolly involucre, and its foliage is also other sorts of animal food and also 
of the same woolly character. It is not vegetables. 

difficult to cultivate, but is apt to lose its V^pngo (&^es'sa), the name of two 
peculiar woolly appearance. *iu«?DO€» ancient cities. — 1. The ancient 

P^ATt (^'den), the original residence capitol of Macedonia, and the burial 
•*^^" of the first human pair. It is place of iU kings, now Vodhena, It is 
said to have had a garden in the eastern probably the same with the stiU more 
part of it, and we are told that a river ancient Aegs. — 2, An important city in 
went out of Eden to water this garden, the north of Mesopotamia, which, sabae- 
and from thence it was parted into four quent to the establishment of Christian- 
heads, which were called respectively ity, became celebrated for ito theological 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates schools. In 1098, in the first Crusade. 
(Phrat), but this does not enable us Edessa came into the bands of Baldwin, 
to identify the locality. It was not the but ultimately became part of the Turk- 
whole of Eden that was assigned to man igi, Empire. It is thought to be the 
for his first habitotion. but the part modern Urfah or Orfa. 
towards the east, to which the translators x^if., (ed-foo; ancient, ApolUnopo^u^, 
i^t the Authorized^ Version have given ««ui.u ^ village in Upper Egypt, on 
the name of the Garden of Eden, and ^be left bank of the Nile, 64 miles 8. a. c 
which Milton, in ParadUe Loaf, calls of Luxor. It is now a poor place, bat 
Paradise, that word (originally Persian) its ancient magnificence is attested by 
having in its Greek form {paradet$09) several remains, especially a temple, 
been applied to the Garden of Eden by founded by Ptolemy Philqpator (ac. 
the translators of the Septuarint 181-145), the largest in £gypt after 

VA^n * '*^*^ *** England, in West- those of Kamak and Luxor. 
*«**'^**> moreland and Cumberland, fall- 'UAf^^j, (ed'gar; the Peacsabub), one 
ing into the Solway Firth after a course Xiagar ^^ ^J^ ^^^^^ distinguished of the 
of 65 miles. — ^Also, a river in Fifeshire, 8axon kinas of England, was the son 
Scotland. ^ . ^ •« of King Edmund I. He succeeded to the 

ITilpTitatfl. (ft-den-ta'ta). or Toothlms throne m 959, and managed the civil and 
AUCuiAMft Animals, the name of an military affairs of his kingdom with great 
order of Mammalia, though only two yj-Qp and success. In ecclesiastical 
loesera of the order want teeth, the ant- affaira he was guided by Dunstan, and 

was a great patron of the monks. He 
I died in 975, and was succeeded by his 

son Edward the Martyr. 

Edgar AtheUng, «r„-„Vi'r25^*/e f^i 

son of Edward the Outlaw, was bom in 

Hungary, where his father had been 

conveyed in infancy to escape the designs 

of Canute. After the battle of Hastings, 

Edgar (who had been brought to Eng« 

land in 1057) was proclaimed king of 

1, Bknll and (3) Tooth of CMamypMnu frvn- England by the Saxons, but made peace 

•oiiM U wMkU ipecie* of sriMdiUo). 2, 8kuU of ^itb William and accepted the Earldom 

MyrmMtpkiga jubdia (Gr«t Autr«»ter). ^f Oxford. Having been engaged In some 

eaters and the pangolins. The remainder conspiracy against the king he waa forced 

ar* merely destitute of teeth in the front to seek refuge in Scotland, where his 

of' the jaws. The teeth they possess, sister Margaret became the wife of 

however, are destitute of enamel, do not Malcolm Ganmore. Edgar aubseqnentv 




EdgeMll Edinburgh 

waa reconciled with William and was Edmbnre'll (e?'in-barK)>. the metrop- 

aUowed to live at Rouen, where a pen- -^^""*"8" olis of Scotland, and one 

sion was assigned to him. Afterwards, of the finest ab well as most ancient 

with the sanction of William Rufus, he cities in the British Empire, lies within 

undertook an expedition to Scotland for 2 miles of the south shore of the Firtji 

the purpose of displacing the usurper of Forth. It is picturesquely situated, 

Donald Bane, in favor of his nephew being built on three eminences which 

Edgar, son of Malcolm Canmore, and in r"^ in a direction from east to west, 

this object he succeeded. lie afterwards a°d surrounded on all sides by lofty 

took part in Duke Robert's unsuccessful bills except on the north, where tne 




„ ^^^ ^«w fought a bloody ««« .-«^^.«.,^ . ^ ^ - ui v 

batUe, October 23, 1641, between the House on the east, not far from which 
Royalists under Charles I and the forces rise the lofty elevations of Salisbury 
of the ParUament under the Earl of Essex. Crags, Arthur*; Seat (822 feet high), and 
llHirpwArfli (edj'wurth), Mabia, the Calton Hill overlooking the city. 
JSiageWOira authoress, was bom at The valley to the north, once the North 
Hare Hatch, neai Reading. Berkshire, Loch, but now drained and traversed by 
in 1767: died in 1849. Her first novel, the North British Railway, leads to the 
Cautle Rackreni, a tale of Irish life. New Town on the nsine ground beyond, 
published in 1801, immediately es- a snlendid assemblage of streete, squares 
tablished her reputation. This was fol- and jrardens. The principal street of 
lowed by a long series of novels, moral the Old Town is that which occupies the 
toles, popular tales, etc. among which crest of the ridge on which the latter is 
may be mentioned Belinda, Leonora, built, and which bears at digrent Pointo 
Bnnul The Absentee, Helen, etc. De- ti»e names of CanoMate, Hlph Street, 
serving of mention also are Miss lodge- Lawnmarket and CasUe . HHU |n}8 
worth's collection of Tales for Children ancient and very Jp™™Dle street ts 
and the Beriet of Early Lessons. upwards of one mile »«^ , l*?]^*'*' -5*"'^; 

Ed^ewater (edj'wft-ter), a former ^»<*?aHy. ^*? Jt '^IJ^lJ^^f^^of^ 
Xii^ewaxer Village of Staten Island, 8"«^\P^!^^^'^^***?u®Hi,t^ jl h^i^?^' 
New York, on New York Bay, adjoining on which stonds the »*'«<» j^^^j^jyj^^ 
the village of Stapleton. It is now part and terminating m the ^|%J«* on 
of New York City. See Richmond, which the «wtle is built, 3SJJeet above 
Borough of. sea-leveL The houses are lofty and of 

EH'oTAii Akna Carlotta iJcrFLER, antique appearance. Among we notable 
JMgrtn, ^ Swedish novelist and buildingg *" the Mcient Parlianw^^ 
dramatist bom near Stockholm in 1849 ; House, now ^^^^i^^^f..^^ r^Vf^f '^}}l^^S 
died in 1892. She wrote at first under ^''^fj* ^ ^il"\l;«n?ln»^i^r« in SS 
tiie name of 'Carlof; but in 1882 began ?' ^^^^Ji^t^.S.^'^LVv^ir^^^^^ wJ 
to issue under her own name a collection H^^'L^^i^i^qSifi^'rl^h^ 
of novels entitled Ur Lijret, Edgren stored ; the ^^ .^,«'«/ • ^^^^^ "5;i 

Tl%:s^r ^^ '"^ "**^'^^ "^^^^'^ i:tesha^c?u^"me^r^^ fi?J 

at Scio in 1823; diedirSoS: Te wS "r^Ji^^l'ln'^^^^^^^^ 

sold in boyhood as a slave and educated ^^ ",^3?^^*? ut^Jtllv in i^rular rows 

by his master in Paris. Returning to S*J'!?/J„7^;f^^^ 

Turkey, he was made a captain in the S,""S"?%°*'T^r«mSf stwo and^^ 

army, and in time entering civil life, be- g^.t tbVren^ran^^^^ 

^T?«. ™«*t"*^t^^ mim^i^T of foreign ^^efthose whKrTbroXr. and admit 

affairs, ambassador to several European T* Tk/ ««LrJ« n# %iirHii»Pii are railed 

w.r Xt n?,i « .ifn fW.V""'" '" *''* The houi«'« ar» fr«|uently more than 120 

?.j' i /?'illV\^^i.".Mf„ ;-~.i. ... twt In helfht. and divided Into from alx 

Edict lf,^''"lv«,o?^''^. ^J^J?„T""^ to ten atoHe^ or /teto, the communlca- 

«tl,.r P„m^».„» niBMlr' • «<"'*"'"'^' ** tion betw«-r which Is mainteined by 

•ftor competent official ^^j^ „„„, ,t,,^ winding from the 

JSidlOt of JianteS. Sc« Vant«t. lowest iMrt of the haildlnc to the top. 

In the Old Town th« moat remarkabn 
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public building is tiie castle. This 
tortresB contains accommodation for 
2000 soldiers, and the armory space for 
80,000 stand of arms. In an apartment 
here is kept the ancient regalia of Scot- 
land. The palace of Uolyrood, or Holy- 
rood House, as it is more generally called, 
stands, as already mentioned, at the 
lower or eastern extremity of the street 
leading to the castle. No part of the 

5 resent palace is older than the time of 
ames V (1528), while the greater por- 
tion of it dates only from the time of 
Charles II. In the northwest angle of 
the building; are tne apartments which 
were occupied by Queen Mary, nearly in 
the same state in which they were left by 
that unfortunate princess. Adjoining the 
palace are the ruins of the chapel belong- 
ing to the Abbey of Holyrood, found^ 
in 1128 by David I. The Advocates' 
Library, the largest library in Scotland, 
contains upwards of 250,000 printed 
volumes and 2000 MSS. 

Printing, coachbuilding, type founding, 
machine-making[, fnrniture-making^ ale- 
brewing and distilling are the principal 
industries. Edinburgh is the head- 
quarters of the book trade in Scotland, 
and the seat of the chief government 
departments. The origin of Edinburgh 
is uncertain. Its name is thought to be 
derived from Eadwinsburgh, the Burgh 
of Edwin, a powerful Northumbrian king, 
who absorbed the Jvothians in his rule. 
The town was made a royal burgh in 
the time of David I ; but it was not till 
the fifteenth century that it became he 
recognized capital of Scotland. Popula- 
tion 355,3G(). The county of Edin- 
BUBOH or Midlothian is bounded N. by 
the Firth of Forth, along which it ex- 
tends 11 or 12 miles ; area, 3(>6 sq. miles, 
over half of which is arable or under 
permanent pasture. The 8., s. E. and 8. w. 
parts of the county are diversified with 
hills, of which the two principal ranges 
are the Pentlands and Moorfoots* the 
former stretching across the county to 
within 4 miles of Edinburgh. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the North and South 
Esks and the Water of I^ith, all run- 
ning into the Forth. The Lowlands to- 
wards the Forth are the most fertile; 
the farms are of considerable size, and 
the most approved methods of agriculture 
are in use. The hillv parts are chiefly 
under pasturage and dairy farming. The 
chief crops are oats, barley, turnips and 
potatoes. The manufactures of the 
eountv are comparatively limited, but 
include ale, whisaey^ gunpowder, paper, 
tiles, etc. The fisheries on the Forth are 
valuable. The chief towns are : Edin- 
burch. capital of Scotland, I^ith, Dal- 



keith, Musselburgh and Portobello. Tbe 
county returns one member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. 855,366. 

Edinbnre'll V^^kk <^* Prince Alfred 
JSiOlUDUr^a, Ernest Albert, Duke of 

Saxony and Prince of Saze-Coburg- 
Gotha, the second son of Queen Victoria, 
was bom at Windsor Castle in 1^44, 
At the age of fourteen he joined the 
steam frigate Euryalu8 as naval cadet, 
and served on various foreign stations. 
In 1862 he declined the offer of the 
throne of Greece. On his majority he 
was created Duke of Lainburgh, Earl 
of Kent and Earl of Ulster, and in 186? 
was appointed to the command of the 
frigate Oalatea, in which he visited 
Australia and other countries. In 1874, 
he married the Grand-duchess Marie, 
only daughter of the Emperor of Russia. 
In August, 1893, he became reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Died Jul" 
31, 1900. 

Edinburgh University, ^^f ^^^l 

Scottish universities, was founded in 1582 
by a charter granted by James VI. Origi- 
nallv there were only four regents (or 
professors), besides a principal but the 
number of chairs is now about forty, 
besides assistants. There are four 
faculties, viz., arts, divinity, law and 
medicine. Some oi the professors are 
appointed by the crown, others are 
elected by the university court and by 
special electors, and a considerable num- 
ber by the curators, who also elect tiie 
principaL The number of matriculated 
students^ has recently been about 3500 
each winter, the greater number In 
medicine. The degrees of Bachelor of 
Divinity (B.D.) and Doctor of Divinity 
(D.D.) the latter honorary, are bestowed 
in the faculty of divinity. Degrees in 
science are also conferred. The present 
university buildings were begun in 1789. 
The library of the university contains 
about 170,000 printed volumes, besides 
2000 manuscrints. There is also a sepa- 
rate theological library containing about 
10.000 volumes. There are various 
bursaries, scholarships and fellowships, 
amounting annually to about £10,000. 
Edison (f^'l-spn), Thomab Alva, an 
American inventor, bom at 
Milan, Erie Co., Ohio, in 1847, of a 
mother of Scotch and a father of Dutch 
extraction. He was poorly educated, but 
in some measure supplied the defect by 
assiduous reading. He became a newsboy 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, and after- 
wards, becoming possessed of some type, 
issued a small sheet of his own on the 
train. He then set himself to learn tele- 
graph work, and in a short time became 
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•a icp«t <9«ator. In 1363, while at forced to surrender the midlaod and 

TndtoftiJOMi^ iM iayeiUed 4a automatic norUiero couotia to CeAUte» Sb oM 

^agrapa rapeatac TUa was Um flrat of after a reign of oolj seven oontna 

a long eertefl of ifflproTemente and inyen- Sdmnnda Gbobob Fuakkwx, statM- 

tioni. He opened an eztenaive estab- ****** ****^«»> man, born at Richmoud, 

Uahment at Newark for the manufactare Vermont, in 1828. He studied law. be- 

of electrical, printing, automatic and came active and prominent in politics, 

other apparatus. In 1876 he gave up and was elected United States Senator 

manufacturing and removed to Menlo from Vermont in 1866. He was one of 

Park. New Jersey. Here, as later at the leaders of the Republican party in 

T'lewllyn Park. Orange, he devoted him- that body, was president pro tempm'9 of 

self to inyestigation. His inventions have the Senate during Arthur's term as 

been very numerous, amo g the most im* President, and resigned in i891. He was 

nortant of them being the quadruplex tele- the author of the anti-polygamy act of 

graph, the carbon telephone, the * Edison ' 1882 and an anti-trust law. Died 1919. 

sTstem of lighting, the electric fire-alarm, TJ^Aim (^'dom), in the New Testament 

the phonograph, the kinetoscope and the ^vau /ifym^n^ (q ancient times a 

photometer. His most recent invention country lying to the south of Palestine, 

of importance is an electric storage bat- The Kdomites are said in Genesis to be 

tery, small in sise. but remarkable in the descendants of Esau, who was also 

power. He has recdved patents for more called Edom (a word signifying 'red*). 

Uiaa 90O taiventlons. and who dwelt in Mount Seir, the moun- 

VSilmAiifAii (ed'mun-tun), a town in tain range now called JeM Bhera^ 

XMUauavua England, county of Mid- stretching between the Dead Sea and 

dleaex, 7\^ miles north of London, with the Gulf of Akabah. The Edomites 

an extensive trade in timber, carried on were subdued by King David, and after 

by the Lea River navigation. The * Bell the separation of the ten tribes remained 

at Edmunton' has become famous by subject to the Kingdom of Judah until 

association with the adventures of Cow- the reign of Jehoram, when they re- 

per's John Gilpin. Pop. (1011) 64.820. volted and secured their independence for 

Sdmonton ^^® county seat of Alberta, a time. They were again subdued about 

*^'*****^***^'^ Canada, on Canadian Pa- half a century later by Amaxiah, and 

cific. Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian again, in the reign of Ahas, recovered 

Northern railways ; 85 miles south of the their independence, which they main- 

ceographical center of the province on the tained till the time of the invasion of 

North Saskatchewan River. Has coal Judea by Nebuchadnesxar. They fell 

mines and numerous industries. Con- under the rule of the Persians, and later 

tains the new Parliament buildings, the their fortunes were merged in those of 

University of Alberta, and other institu- Arabia. The chief dty in this region was 

tions : also good schools and public parks. Petra, which now presents remarkable 

Pop. (1913) 67;243. ruins, rock-cut temples, etc 

TUlTnnTiil (^ niund). St., King of the l^ilrAil (ed'red). King of England, son 

*•*""**"* East Angles, began to reixii ■='**««* of Edward the Elder, succeeded 

in 856: died in 870. He was revered by to the throne on the murder of his 

his subjects for his justice and piety. In brother, Iklmund I, in May, 946. He 

870 his kingdom was invaded, and Ue quelled a rebellion of the Northumbrian 

himself slain, by the Danes. The church j>anes, and died in 955. 

made him a martyr, and a town (Bury ITilinATiYtiYifllvnftfji. (e-dri-op-thal'ma' 

St Edmunds) grew up round the place -isjuriuiiiiiiimxiuaw* ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^ 

of his sepulture. ei ^ 

Edmund I, »»« ,^ .pM" Jrin^° x^JlB^ 

succeeded his brother Athelstan in 940. 
He conquered Cumbria, which he be- 
stowed on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on 
londition of the latter doing homage for It. 
He was slain at a banquet. May 26, 946. 

Edmund n, »?,«'n*™^ „^ ^<> v *i ^' 

^^^ ' King of England, was 

the eldest son of Ethelred If, and was BostopimiALacATA 

bom in_989. He was chosen king in i. Picdi-wster thrfanp (Gummanu ^ilw). a 

1016, Canute hsving been alreadv tii«leeye. 

elected king by another part v. He won 2. Hnd of Cymotbos. ^, Oustws of wm^e e>'«s 

several victories over (Tsnute. but wss P«at divisions of the Crustacea, inciud- 

defeated at Assanduo in Essex, and ■*>' ^^^ ^^^^ renera which have their eyof 
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BeBsile, or embedded in the head, and not probably the most oerfect iir»f*m «# 

Sk'l'fol^te^rf^etc' 'u'^'%^'. i^*'^ f""^^"^"^ wouIdTonrin whi^^^^ 

SJee ord^r^ V /..w^^^^ 1°'^ ^^"""^^ °^ P*^* whatever. Schools, how? 

inree orders, viz., Lwmodtpoda, Amphtp^ ever, seem to have been e8tab]iah«d nt « 

odQ, laopoda, and includes slaters, sand- verv earlv npHr^ Jn ^/^kT ♦ # « 

hoppers, woodlice, etc. Some are para- dWHzed commu^Hi- thnn^w *''''^. ""^ "^^ 

nv'i%rt^??.a\"'/' ^'^ others Jome sTrilrV^'cr^^^^^^ ^V"":^^ 

;{»?o^S,m^n i^""/"^^ !r® '''' ^*;^ " *^«> «' naUonal education/ Indeed t 

S^Wr(edS)"iBrr^ thoroughly organized system of naUoU 

Edna ^'o^^^4D,VLL"Yra^)Un ^^aTllnTtJ^l^l coT/^*'"'* ^^^ 

geographer, a descendant of the ancient SlSSfe of such In Fn.i!«5'P'''"^"f. **; 

princely family of the Edrisites, boru system exi^t^d hS ^hf "^ "^^ °H'^°.*^ 

about 1100 A.D.; died about 1180. He L\ii,cftirfn Anf .# lo-n P*^??* ^^ ^^« 

studied at the Moorish University of .^^"«*^«'^ f^t of 18i0, and in Britain 

Cordova, after which he traveled through ii " P?l^ elementary education that can 

various countries. At the request of ? ?*^" '^ y% established on a satisfactory 

King Roger II of Sicily he constructed a '^J"°K. (See Britain, and articles on 

globe with a map of the earth, which ^^'^^^ countries.) A complete system of 

represented all the geographical knowl- national education ought to make satia- 

edge of the a^e. He accompanied this factory provision for primary or ele- 

^i^^. ?,ir^®**^"?^^^^„ treatise completed mentary education, secondary education 

about 1150, and stiU extent and higher ^r university^urRtio? J^ 

Education <^-^1*^'«^?J, "^W^l^ «ides plorlding L the du« e^^^^^^^^ 
^ ^ . . from L. d, out, and dttco, teachers, and for technical winP^fUn 
to draw), in the widest sense, all that commercial education, artistic IdSSnoS' 
course of instruction and discipline which etc. ; but how far educStion li^ •»; 
^ intended to enlighten the understand- department should be fr^ Top St tSJ 
ing. correct the temper, cultivate the expense of the state) is a nnJ«f{«« ^^ 
taste and form the manners and habits of which authorities ari "ot agreed Eli? 
youth, and fit them for usefulness in mentary education isVfeneralfy^wakST 
their future stations. Or it may be de- free in France. Itafv OprVnfSt Sf' 
fined as the art or scientifically matured United States Can?da JavpS?^V Ik^ 
system of developing and cultivating the AustraUan ^loniVs^and' eklw^^^^ 
vanous phvsicaC intellectual, aesthetic properly organized system Ihlthr^ mn^ 
and moral faculties; and may thence l>s classes of Siucationkl institutionr^ld 
divided into four branches— physical, be interdependent, the priSary sS^S 
intellectual, awthetic and moral educa- supplying punils satiafArtnSi, -J!fu.^ 
ton. Under physical education is in- for pawiSg into the^e^^^^^^ 
eluded all that relates to the healthy de- these agafupw^^^^^ 
yelopment of the organs of sensation and of their pupils trtheuniveiStvsutt 
the muscular and nervous system. Intel- ly equipped fo^r entering nn^ilL^^ 
1"^*"^^ t?T*^°" comprehends the means van^^Xdi?^''' ulf ^gen^^^^^^^^ 
by which the powers of the understand- that elementary eduWtion shonl^li'i^ 
ing are to be developed and improved, pulsory, and this is now thpi-i it ^»2' 
and the^imparting of instruction in the tain. &rminy, FrancriUdv^D^^^^^ 
various branches of knowledge. .Esthetic many of Se UnitirStites etc. • hn^Vh^^ 
education comprehends the agencies law W exist with more 1^^^ 
which purify and refine the mind by the enforcement of it. The elem^nfLiS 
in^^l?^. \* *;? perceive and take delight schools have, as their special Vov^^^^^ 
m what IS boautiflil, true and pure in teaching of those branchpa Af linVl'Jf- 

t?*"7i ^'''i^T' *°^ "^ ^^'^"i ?^"J*- '^^i ^^^eryonrought tS b^ 
i?,5 j*°|)^»)'*»» "^y ?.'• °?ay "'ot be in- such as reading, writing, arithmetic 
eluded religions education) embraces the grammar, geography, etc • hit tw 
various methods of cultivating and regu- usually teach alsS a number of oSer 
latmg the aflfortions of . the /heart. \n subjects. The secondary schools indule 
the popular view education is much the institutions known as hiffh i^h^ll 
same as instruction, and is regarded as arademies. grammar schools, bollegVi^ etc 
ronsisting simply in the lessons and The subjects taught in thei are anrh S 
d scipline Wrned in connection with ancient and modern lan^ages, math? 
attendance at school So far as govern- matics. science, historvf geomph ° ete 
ments or othpr public bodies have inter- and they may Drenare nnntta i*!*. irT 
ested themHPlvrs in tho vihivntum often,! to engage ^c^mme^ oTot^^^^ 
youth this view is tolerably correct; but bu*ne«s. ^f tliose who iSeS^ to prS 
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to the UDiversitr. Thus in some second- barons called him early into active life, 
ary .schools there is a modern side and a and he finally quelled all resistance to 
eia$$icdl tide (or similar divisions) ; the royal authority by the decisive de- 
while in Germany there are the two dls- feat of Leicester at the battle of Bve- 
tinct classes of schools, the * real schools * sham, in 1266. He then proceeded to 
(for modern subjects), and the gymnasia. I'alestine, where he showed signal proofs 
The universities provide an education of valor, althouffh, owing to the death 
for the so-called 'learned professions,' as ?f the Breach king, no conquest of any 

well as for all who appreciate the ad- l^/^f °^.L^*S ""^'^r^i.^^L^^.v^^l 
•*»**.<ui ^f • •inivai>ai'*v fpoininv ThaiF "ome oe snowed great vigor as well as « 
vantages of a university training, ineir ^ ^ severity in his administration. 

most characteristic feature is the privilege i,| commenced a war with Llewellyn^ 
of granting university degrees. Systems i*^^^© of Wales, which ended in the 
^f manual training schools are becom- annexation of that principality to the 
Ing common in the larger cities of the English crown in 1283. His next 
United States, and trade schools have attempt was on the independence of 
recently been instituted, in which special Scotland. John Baliol, having been 
trades are taught There are also schools induced to do homage for his crown to 
for the blind, and deaf and dumb, and Edward, was forced by the indignation 
others who need special methods of train- of the Scottish people into war with 
in^. The kirdergarten schools are England. Edward entered Scotland in 
primary institutions in which young l2iHS, devastated it with fire and sword* 
children are given their first ideas of and placed the administration of the 
mental discipline. country in the hands of oflicers of his 

SdlXTftrd (S^'^^^^)f known as the own. But next summer a new rising 
•"**•**** Elder, King of Enaland, son took place under the celebrated William 
of Alfred the (ireat born about 870, Wallace. Wallace's successes recalled 
succeeded his father in 901. His reign Edward to Scotland with an army of 
was distinguished by successes over the 100,000 men. Wallace was at length 
lianes. He fortified many inland towns, betrayed into his hands and executed as 
acquired dominion over Northumbria and a traitor. But Edward's efforts to re- 
East Anglia, and subdued several of the duce the country to obedience were nn- 
Welsh tribes. He died in 925. availing, and with the flight of Robert 

CdwRrd Burnamed the Martyr, King Bruce, Earl of Carrick, to Scotland, the 
A4«AwcMu.| ^j£ England, succeeded his banner of Scottish independence was 
father. Edgar, at the age of fifteen, in again unfurled. Edward assembled an- 
075. His reign of four years was chiefly other army and marched against Bruce, 
distinguished by ecclesiastical disputes, but lived only to reach Burgh-on-Sands, 
He was treacherously slain in 979 by a a village near Carlisle, where he died 
servant of his stepmother, at her resi- July 7, 1307. Edward I was wise in 
dence, Corfe Castle. The pity caused council and vigorous in action. During 
by his innocence and misfortune induced his reign great progress was made in 
the people to ri^gard him as a martyr. the establishment of law and order 
Ildward ^^^^ °^ England, surnamed throughout the land. 
Ajuwa.j.«A| jj^g Confessor, younger son Viliirorfl TT Kinif of England, born 
of Ethelred II. On the death of his -CiUWara XX, ^^ Caernarvon Castle in 
maternal brother, Hardicanute the Dane. 1284, and the first English Prince of 
in 1041, he was called to the throne, and A>''tles, sacceeded his father, Edward I, 
thus renewed the Saxon line. Edward in 1307. He was of an agreeable figure 
was a weak and superstitious, but well- and mild disposition, but indolent and 
Intentioned prince, who acquired the love fond of pleasure. After marching as far 
of his subjects bv his monkish sanctity as Cumnock, in Ayrshire, with rae army 
and care in the aaministration of justice, collected by his father, he returned, dis- 
His queen was the daughter of Godwin, missed his troops, and abandoned him;<elf 
Earl of Kent He died in 1066. and was entirely to amusements. His weakness 
si^cceeded by Harold, the son of Godwin, for a clever but dissolute young Gascon. 
He caused a body of laws to be com- Piers Gaveston, on whom he heaped 
plied from those of Ethelbert, Ina and honors without limit, roused the nobles 
Alfred, to which the nation was Ionic to rebellion. Gaveston was captured and 
fpndly attached. He was canonized by executed as a public enemy. Two years 
Pope Alexander III in 1166. after, in 1314, Edward assembled an im- 

£dward I ^^lantagenet line> King of mense army to check the progress of 

England, son of Henry Robert Bruce, but was completely de- 
III, was born at Winchester in 1239. feated at Bannockburn. In 1322 he 
Ibe contests between bis father and th« made another ezoedition against Scotp 
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uuder LunJ Fercjr. In 

, „_ ... a truce was concluded with Fr«nw; 

Ia*orite, Hogh le Despenser, had made but on the death o( King Philip, to 1351). 
a, number of malcontenta, and Queen Edward agalD invaded France, pluader- 
Isabelts, makicK a visit to France, eb- ine and devastating. Recalled Ikmsp bT 
tered Into a correapondence with Ihe ■ Senttish inroad, he retaliated by orry- 
esilea there, and formed an aaBociatioQ ins iire and awurd from Berwick to (Min- 
□f al! hoitile to tbe king. Aided with a burgh. In the meantime the Black 
force from the Connt of Hainanlt she Prince had penetrated from Guienae Id 
landed in Suffolk in 131^6. Her arm; the heart uf France, fouabt tbe fauKHU 
was oompletelf aucceBsful. The Despea- battle uf Puitiera, and taken King Juhn 
•era were captured and eieculed. and the primnir. A truce was then made, at the 
king waa taken prisoner and confined in expirntinn of which (135!1| Kdward 
Kenilworth, and altimatel; in Berkeley axain crowed over to France and laid 
Caslle. where Mortimer, the paramour of woxte tbe provinces of Picardy and 
the queen, aent two rutDana, wbo mur- Champagne, but at length con Hen ted t<i 
dered the nnbappy monarch, September a iieace. This conhrmed him in Ihi 
21. 1327. possewiinn of Bcveral provincea and dL* 

TduTttTil TTT King of England, ton trict« of France which were eDtruatrd to 
JSiOWara UJ., „, ^i„, Edward II. bJ the F.ince of Wales (the Black Princel. 
Isabella of France, waa bom in 1313. but xradually alt the English poageujuni 
On hia father's deposition In 1327 he waa In Irnnce. with the eiception of Bor- 
proclaimed king under a council of re- deam. pHj-uime and Calais, were loat. 

Sency while hia mother's paramour, Kine Rdward died a year after hit 
lortimer, really ponewed the principal heroic won. .lune 21. W77. 

power in tbe s t a t e. £iward IV *^'°8 "' England. wa> 

The pride and oppre* """^^ * ' » bom in 1441. Ilia 

sion of Mortimer now father, Richard, Ihike of York, waa srand- 

became so intolerable son of Edward. Earl of Cambridge and 

that K general confed- Duke of York, fourth son of Edward III. 

eracy waa formed while the rival line of I.ancBHter de- 

Bgainat him. The reiult acended from John of naunt. the llilrd 

waa the aeiiure of aon. The York line had intemiarried 

Mortimer, October 10, with the female deacendanta of tAoavl 

1330, and bia ezeca- the second son. which gave it the pref- 

tion. Edward now erable riKht to the crown. Edwanf on 

T turned hia sMenllan to u,e dcfpnt and death of his father at tbe 

Scotland, and havin| battle of Wakefiplcl, assumed his tide, and 

H levied a well-apnninted having entered London after hia splendid 

U army, defeated the re- victory over the troops of Henry VI and 

gent. Douglas at Han- Queen Margaret at fiortimer's Grose, 1b 

don Hill, fn July. IJSa February. 14<J1, was declared king hy 

^is victory Pt^norf acclamntion. The victory of Towton. 

the reHloralioo of td- g^on after his accemion. confirmed hi* 

ward Baliol. who was. title, and three years after, on Hay 4, 

however, again expelled, i464. the batUe of Heiham completely 

and again realored. un- overthrew the party of Henry VI. The 

hi the ambition of the kjng n^^ made an imprudent marriage 

Eogliah king waa di- „ith Eliinbcth. widow of Sir John Qi*y, 

Tjrted by the proepect at the very lime when he had despatched 

I of succeeding to the the Earl of Wa-wick to negotiate a mai^ 

, Hirone of Franea.page for him v,:th the sister of the 

Other claims were an- French king. He thus alienated powerful 

perlor. but Edward. (Hends. nnd Wnrwick, passing over to the 

ifa—. ... " »._ ^ 'li^^iJ' '^^ X. Lanca^triTin cnu^n. Kflthered a large anny, 

Edwwd III.— TreiB accompanied by the j compcll«l IMwnrd to flee from the 

^^^^''"'"'^ ^v""^' ''"ST' country, nenry's title waa once more 

M«b lo>-«mB. over to Fwnce The recognfae-i hf n'nrll.iment. But in 14n 

rv*,. rji-^ i7,jr ■ OK ?i.o 1,1 h BdwnrI, at the liead of a email force given 

' }^^- ^ 'T' ^?' ^34'!. which y ^ „ p 1^^ „, Burgundy, land^ at 

waa succeeded ^y tbe ai™ of Calai^ k,„„ .^ in Yorkshire? and hia aroiy. 

In Itie weanllme David II. haring re- ^ qiii.klv increased hy partisatl*. 

wered the throne of Scotland. Invadrtl „,rpbp.l swifily on London and took tbe 
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aow advmaced witti u armj to Bamet. tha Queeoi and in addillaii took U madv 

wituw t battle wu fought, April i, 1471, pan In praiDotiiig axhlhittow, c£uituli 

which andad iu the death of Warwick, and nnteriiriHeB, the bousiDS of tba poor, ft^ 

■ deciaive victory on tbe part of Edward. He visited India in 18t0 and waa athu- 

Shortlf afterwards Bdwanl aUo met and NisHticallr reeeivnt. In the ■■m« jtar ba 

defeated a Laiicaatriaii army, beaded by wai appoiated a Field Hanhal In tha 

Sa««ii Marsaret and ber son, Edward, at British arm; and in 1883 in the Oermaii, 

ewkMbuiT. Tbe prince was murdered and from 1874 to 1901 he waa crand- 

the da; after tbe battle, and tbe queen master of the Masuns. On January 22, 

waa thrown Into the Tower, where her 1901, he succeeded hia mother on the 

haabaDd, Henrj, soon after died. Edward throne, assuming tbe title of Edward VII. 

was preparing for another expedition Hi* coronation, fiitd for June 26, 1902, 

acalnat France when he waa taken off by was prepared for on a acate of great mag- 

■icknea* tn April, 1483, la the toKr-second nificence, but a sprere illneaa. rendering 

year of Ua age, and twenty-third year of necessary a surgical operation, caused ita 

bis r^gn. poatpooemeot to August 9, when he waa 

TldWRTd V King of England, the S?'™"*? crowned in Westminster Abbey. 

J&aWara V, ^j^^ ^^ ^^ gdward IV. The early events of note in his reign were 

was In his thirteenth year when he sue- "'^..•■''>*'?8 "J 'nj,*:.".'''" African war, the 

ceeded hia father in 1483. He fell into f™'5P '° 'T d "'V« *" j"'fu '^ ** 

tbe hands of his uncle, the Duke of Glou- g-^ Transvaal Republic ^ the Oranga 

e«at«r, who made himself king as Hicbnrd ^"*».^*"*"j and the retirement of Lorf 

III. and caused the young king and hia Snhsbuir from his long Mrrtce aa pre- 

brother to he sent to the^Towlr, where, mler * >"'" ™« »»" V/n.l^faffiJS 

It Is said, be had them smothered by t^*™ O"**' Britain and Japan, foUowad 
mffiani. 

UlxritTd VT ^ag of England, aon of 
AOWaia ¥1, jj^ a yj-ft ^y j^, 

Seymour, was bom in 1637. At bia 
father'a death bo was only ten years of 

3e. His education was entruiitei! to men 
the first character fur teaming, under 
wboae training he made great pmgreaa 
and crew up with a rooted seal for tha 
doctiuea of tbe RerormBtion. His reign 
waa, on the whole, tumultuoui and unset- 
tled. In October, 1551. the Protector 
Somenet, who bad hitherto govemed the 
kingdom wltb energy and ability, was de- 
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luildford Dudley. He died 



BdwardTII 



TtflvrAnl VII King of England, dd- 

AUWHXU wxx, ^, ^^ ^, Q^^ y^^ y the mora compjete illlaiKa (rf^lOOB. 

Albert Kdwanl. After a careful rducation King Bdward. who personally did mitch 



— , ._■ hi t ,.™ _. 

. J Albert, waa bom at Friendly relations iiith Prance, and with 

nurfcln^am Palace In 1S41 and christened other natloni ot Europe were fostered by 



under private tutorn and at lb'' unlvenii- in bringing them about, but i 

tin of Gdlnbargh, Oxford ami Cnmbridge, dal rivalry aruHe with Gemany, ai 

h« traveled in America in IfWi nuil in thp Muied by a naval one. In which Great 



East In 1862, and iu 1863 irnrriH Prin- Britain strove euergeticaUy to retain ItB 
ceaa Alexandra, etdeat daiixhler of Thria- supremacy In ships of war. A later 
tlau IX ot Denmark. From thia mnr- event waa the coming Into power of tba 
riaga wer« bom three dnnitbtem and two Liberala. after the Cnnservatlrea bad rc- 
sona,— Albert Victor. Duke of Clnn-nce tajned almoat unbroken rule for twenty 
(died io 1802), and Oeorgp. Duke of York, years. Under this new admlnlatrattotl 
T)nring hia long period of lifi< ax Prince nf the principle of old-ag« praiiolia wu 
Wain he bore much nf the liiinlvn nf adopted, a rigorous and riotous eon- 
court ceremony and public function for teat for wcman suffrage aioae, and tba 



Edward Edwards 

ipposition of the HonBe of Lorda to the meet tbe eipenKS, cansed a reb«Iliau, 
SnaDcial and otber mesBureH of the nd- and uUimatelr Involved him in a war 
mlDiatratton led to eerious tbreate of with the Frenoh king. Hie own health 
tbolishing or greatlj curbing the power did Dot allow him to take the field, und 
>f thii upper house of the Bntlsh Farlia- having seen hie generaU defeated he 
meat. Throngh all tbeae diiaeasions withdrew into England, and after linger- 
■nd political changes Bdward abowed ing Bome time died (1376). leaving aa 
ireat discretion and won the reputation onl; aon, afterwards Richard IT. 
if a wise and able ruler. His asttite VHnrarH Thomas, a Scottish natu- 
policy In foreign matters aided in bring- ■""**«»") ralist. born in 1814; died in 
ing about a number of important under- 1880. The son of poor parents, he was 
itandingB and agreements with the apprenticed to a shoemaker and continued 
[lowerB of the world, and he came to be to work as such till nearly the end of bia 
[ooked upon as the safety valve of life, having on his scant earnings to sup- 
European polities and the mentor of port a wife and eleven children. Under 
European monarcbs. The disiension be- such bard coadillons of life he succeeded. 
tween the Ixirds and Commona weighed by indomitable perseverance, in acquir- 
mueh on his mind, and while anxiously ing much knowledge of natural history 
twaiting the course of events, he f\ia- and some fame as a naturalist. A biog- 
ienly sickened and died, Uny 6, 1910. raphy of Edward, written by Mr. Smiles, 
He waa succeeded by his surviving son appeared in 1876 (£i/« of a Scotch 
IS George V. Naluratiii), and being thua brought 
E'llTTTarfl Prince ot Wales, sumamed pcominently before the public, a pension 
uuwaau, jjjg p,„|,jj Prince, born June of £50 a year was shortly afterwards 
16, 1330, the eldest son of Edward III conferred on bim by the queen, 
ind Phiiippa ot Hainault. In 1346 he T^^wgrds (ed'ward), Auelia Blahd- 
»minaDded part of the forces at the ■"""<""■ food, an English novelist 
jattle of Crecy. and earned the praise of born tn 1831. As far back aa 1853 
His warlike father. It was on tbia oc- she began to contribute to periodicals. 
;aBlon that he adopted the motto Ich Among her best-known navels are Band 
iien (I serve), used by all succeeding and Olore (1859): Half a MUltoa of 
Princes of Wales. In 1355 lie com- Afoncu |1S65) : Lord Brackenburv 
Dsanded the army which invaded France (1880). Besides novels Miss Edwards 
from Oascony, and distinguished himself had written ballads and books of travel, 
I later devoted herself to Egyptology. 

1 English vrriter, 
» born In Wiltshire in 1743. 
He Inherited a large fortune from an 
nncle in Jamaica, where he long resided. 
Hia Htatorv, Ciutl and Commercial, of 
the British Coloniei in the Welt Indie» 
appeared in 1T93. He died in 1800. 
T.^vrarils Jonathan, a celebrated 
JlittWarOS, American theologian and 
metaphysician, born at East Windsor. 
Connecticut, October 5, 1703. He entered 
Yale College in 1716, and studied till 
1720; In 1722 received a license ax 
preacher, in 1723 he was elected h 
tutor in Tale College, but resigned in 
1726 to be ordained as minister at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. After more than 
twenty- three years of sealous service 
here he was dismissed by the congrega- 
tion owing to the severity with which 
the following year at the great battle he sought to exercise church discipline. 
ot Poitiers. By the Peace of BrStigcy lie then went as a missionary among 
the provinces of Poitou, Stuintongp. the Indians at Stockbridge, in Massa- 
PSrigord, Limousin were annexed to chusetts. Here he composed his famous 
Gulcone and formed into a sovereignty work on The Freedom of the Will, a 
for the prince under the title of the Prin- masterpiece of metaphysical argnment. 
cipality of Aquitaine. A campaign in It appeared in 1754, and was completed 
Castile, on behalf ot Pedro the Cruel, within four months and a halt. In 1753 
and the be^vy taxes laid on Aquitaine to be was chosen president of the collega 
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at Princeton, N. J. Ho diwl in 1758. — cannot return. A stocking or tube of 
Jonathan (tho younger), second son of coarse cloth hanging from an aperture 
former (17-^-1801), an American theo- of a box down into the interior is also 
logian, bom at Northampton, Mass. His used. A kind of trident is used also 
first pastorate was in White Haven, for taking them, called an eU-spear, A. 
Conn., 1765-95. Later he labored at Cole- fisherman wades to the shallows, and, 
brook, Conn^ becoming president of Union striking his spear in the mud in every 
College, N. iT., in 1799. He founded the direction around him, the eels reposing 
' governmental * theory of the atonement, on the bottom are caught between the 
with God as the ruler, and man as the prongs. They are also taken bv hooks 
subject, a theory held by Congregational- and lines and in other ways. Eels avoid 
ists and * New School ' Presbyterians. cold, and frequently migrate in winter to 

P.i^Txrcirrlft'inllp ^ ^^7* county seat of the mud or brackish water of estuaries 
Auwuiusvixxcy Madison Co., lUinois. where the temperature is higher. They 
18 miles n. e. of St. Louis, Missouri, in a have even been met with in large num- 
coal and farming region, with manufac- hers performing migrations on land, 
"^ures of brass goods, tools, radiators, etc. mostly intervening necks of soil covered 
^oD. (1920) 5336. with damp grass. Some eels spawn in 

Edwardsville * residential borough the estuaries of rivers, and immense num- 
.uu. wnAuovAAA^y ^^ Luzerne Co., Penn- bers of the young eels pass up the streams 
sylvania, adjoining Wilkes-Barro. Pop. in spring, their passage in England being 
fl920) 9027. , ^ called the eelrfare. Eels are considered 

Edwv (ed'wi). King of England, son of excellent food. See Conger-eel, Elecirxo 
•^^^J Edmund I, succeeded his uncle Eel, 

Edred in 955. Taking part with the l?#Ani^i (e-fen'di), a Turkish title 
secular clergy against the monks, he '^*^^^^*^ which signifies lord or mas- 
incurred the confirmed enmity of the ter. It is particularly applied to the 
latter. The papal party, headed by civil, as aga is to the military officers of 
Dunstan, was strong enough to excite a the sultan. Thus the sultan's first phy- 
rebellion, by which Edwy was driven sician is called Hakim effendi, the priest 
from the throne to make way for his in the seraglio Iman effendi. etc. 
brother Edgar. He died in 959, being "R-ff *rirpappTi r>A (ef-er-ves'ens), the 
probably not more than eighteen or nine- *iiici vc»*.ciil/C ^^^^^ escape of a gas 

teen years old. - t> i i '^°°^ * liquid, producing a turbulent 

Eecloo (^-lo'), a town of Belgium, motion in it, and causing it to boil up. 
^ ^^ province of East J landers, 11 It is produced by the actual formation 
miles northwest from Ghent, the seat of a gas in the liquid, as in fermenta- 
of various manufactures. Pop. 12,897. tion, or by the liberation of a gas which 
Eftl (^1)» *^® general name of a family has been forced into it, as in aerated 
•"*** of teleostean fishes belonging to beverages. 

the apodal section of the Malacopterygii. 'P^fRM/^-noxr See Scientifio Manage' 
They belong to various genera. The J^iu^icui/ jr . ^^^^ 
genus Anguilla is characterized by its JBJfRmr (ef'i-jij, an image or portrait, 
serpent-like, elongated body, by the ab- ^^^^SJ most frequently applied to the 
sence of ventral nns, and the continuity figures on sepulcnral monuments. — To 
of the dorsal and anal fins round the hum or hang in ef^gy is to burn or hang 
extremity of the tail. The dorsal fin an image or picture of a person, a mode 
commences half-way between the head in which the populace sometimes ex- 
and the anal fin, and the lower jaw pro- presses its feelings respecting an obnox- 
jects beyond the upper. In the genus lous personage. 

Conger, which is exclusively marine, the EffloreSCenCfi (ef-lo-res'ens), the fine, 
dorsal fin commences above the pectoral, •*-*-»"vj.^ov^*i.v^ white, feathery crys- 
and the upper jaw is the longer. The tallization of sulphate and carbonate of 
smoothness of the body — the scales being sodium which appears on walls, or simi- 
inconspicuous — and the serpentine move- lar crystallizations on the surface of the 
ments of eels are proverbial. The spe- earth, in decomposing rocks, etc. In med- 
cies of the genus Anguilla, which are icine the term is applied to an eruption 
both fresh- water and marine, seldom or rash, as in measles, etc. 
exceed 30 inches in length. River eels JJffl^yJ^jji (e-fl5'vi-um ; pi. Effluvia), 
are caught in great numbers by means ***«*»*•*--* j^ noxious or disagreeable 
of eel-bucks or eel-pots, traps consisting exhalation. 

of a kind of basket with a funnel-shaped EffodientlR (e-'5-dJ-en'ti-a) digging 
entrance composed of willow rods con- — •**v***^**«'*«' animals), a term applied 
verging towards a point, so that the sometimes to the division of the Eden- 
eels can easily force their way in, but tates which comprises the insect-eating 




Ht Eggplant 

fonU; u tbe bairv ant-eater of Sonlb birds bare the white or albuiDeD, and 

AmBrtoa, tha Brmadnio, «tc. <he ehelL wblch coDiUti at s meiDbnii* 

"Eft. Sii. K^^t coated with carbonate of lime. The ecs* 

Xilt. tim JP«)fc ^ bj^jg eepeclallj of towlg. aw « plSs 

■ BQt and Dutritire food. The oommnn 

, . ,.,..^,j domestic fowl, the turkey, the pea-ben. 

Jotepk. and tbe common dock produce tne test 

Effbert (^S^rt), considered the first which are commoneBt in the market 

'^>" " kioE of all England, was of Amoag reptiles, tbe turtles produce e(|s 

the royal family of Wessei. He sue- which are good for eatiog. The ens of 

ceeded Brihtric In 802 as king of Wes- fishes are their roe or spawn. ATiea's 

•ex. He reduced the other kingdoms and egg of good sice weighs about 1000 graloa, 

rendered them dependent on him In 829, ol which the wbite consdtules &M, tbe 

thus becoming their overlord. He died yolk 300, and the ibell 100. When the 

In 839. white of an egg ia warmed it coagulater 

T.tr»i1* (eg'e-de), Hahs, tbe apostle to a firm, opaque mass. 

Ji^cue ^f GreenUnd, was born In £«« an island of Scotland. See 

168a in Norway. In 1721 Egede set ••^B* Eiga. 

•ail for Greenland with tbe latetition of Tpvn (cgga), a town of West Africa, 
converting the natives to Christianlly, ""&&■* on the right bank of the Niger, 
and for fifteen years performed tbe about TO miles above tbe Junctian of tbs 
moat ardaous dattea as muaionary, win- Binue. Pop. about 10,000. 
nine by bia persevering kindness tbd "P-frtrtLT ('^f")i or Eooeb, a name 
MDfidence of the natives. In 1736 he -"SS**^ given to moths of the famili 
letnmed to Copenbagen, where he was Bambyfidir. Latiurampa trifolii. a well- 
mule a bishop and director of tbe Qreen- known British moth, is called tne grasa- 
land Missions. He died In 1753. — His egger, and the L. robarii the oak-egger, 
•on. P*DL EoEiS, born In 1708, followed from the food of their caterpillars. 
Id Ub father's footsteps, became Blabop T'.otr.hiril Bydrockendoti tuliginetum, 
of Greenland, and died la 17851. -^oo "**"» b species of tern, a bird (rf 
"Kvmr (B'K'>'')t a town of Babeula, on considerable commercial impurtance in 
'"9^ K rocky eminence above the Eger, tbe West Indies, as Its eggs, In common 
91 mllea weat of Pragne ; once an Impor- with those of two other species of tern, 
tant foTtreas, though now quite dlsman- form an object of profitable adventare 
tied. It ba* manufacture* of woolens, to the crews of numerous small vesaels. 
cottons, leather, soap, et& Wallenetein Tlpv.flin ^ ^''■"1' <i>*de of warmed 
waa aauaalnated hei« (10S4.I Pop. -"Ba ^r> bepr. flavored with a little 
23,665. For another Eger see Eriau, sugar, spirit, apices and eggs beaten with 

tba Romans. Nnma is said to L .. „_- -, 

ceired from her tbe laws wblch be gave sugar, milk, lb* 

to the Romans. r wbltes of egga 

T.trartnTi FaAifciS, Sea Bridgetcater, whipped, and 

xt^Ki wu, jy^i^ ^. usually wiae or 

V(a(w ■ amall spherical or oval mass spirits. 

"bB> ■peciaily developed In tbe body 'Rp0>'n1tl.Ilt 

of the females of aulmafi, and in which, JagBiiiaua 

by Impregnation, the development of tha {8o\Anum bs«< 

yonag anlmBl takes place. Birds, rep- IomAm), nat. 

tiles. Babes, Insects and worms are order Solanacese, 

orljianns, i.«., bring forth eggs or ova. , * herbacoona 

as do also, among mammalia, the orni- plant, from 1 

tborfaynchua and echidna. The egg con- foot to 18 Inche* 

tains the germ of the young animal, as blgh, with larg« 

well as tbe substsnce wblch serves for wblte or pu^ 

Its nourishment. All it needs for Its de- pllsb flower ab 

velopment is external heaL (See /li- The fruit U a 

mibafioH.) The eggs of animsls lower yT*"" '' — 



than the birds hsve nsaally onlv threa Mderable 

parts, vis. the germina] spot or dot, the ... ,_ ,. "^d genei 

gvr^na) vjslcE and tbe vltellus or K»UDt(^"- — yellow. 

yolkTtba flrrt Wng contalnrf in t6a ^ _ ^^* , „ <»r "'•"=.'• 



Trslcie. and that again in the yolk, baked or fried in slices, is used •■ an 
Besidea theKe pari* the eggs of article of food. It i» cultivated in In- 
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dia* the United States etc., and in Euro- 
pean hothonses. There are several other 
epedea of eggplants, as 8. Indioum, 8, 
9odomeumf etc. 

Eeil Skallagrim (<*})• "L, i^*- 

o "'"^T ■"&***" landic bard or 
poet of the tenth century, who distin- 
goished himself by his warlike exploits 
in predatory inTaslons of Scotland and 
r^orthamberland. Having fallen into the 
hands of a hostile Norwegian prince, be 
procured his freedom by the composition 
and recitation of a poem called EgiFt 
Ran$om, which Is still extant 
Esreleston (eg'gels-ton), Edwabd, an 
^^6 American novelist and his- 

torian, born at Vevay, Indiana, in 1837 ; 
died in 1902. He was a Methodist 
preacher in early manhood, and in 1874 
founded the creedless church of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. He wrote several popu- 
lar novels, includina The Rooster 8ohooU 
master. The Faith Doctor, etc., also 
works on colonial history. 

ElPffleflton George Cabt, author, 
*^o*^***'^**> brother of the preceding, 
was bom at Vevay, Indiana, in 1830. He 
became a journalist in New York and 
wrote a large number of books, including 
several tales for the young. He died in 
1911. 

EHnliard (eg'ln-ard), or Einam), a 
Xiglimara Prankish writer, born 
about 771, studied at Aiz-la-Chapello, 
under Alcuin. His talents and learning 
gained him the confidence of Obarle- 
magne, who made him his private secre- 
tary and chaplain, and gave him his 
daughter Emma in marriage. On the 
deatii of the emperor, Eginhard took the 
cowl and became first abbot of the 
monastery at Seligenstadt, in Darmstadt, 
where he died in 844. Eginhard is the 
oldest German historian, and has left 
us a life of Charlemagne (Vita CaroH 
Magni), and Annals of the Franks, from 
741 to 829. His letters, still extant, are 
also an important contribution to the 
history of the age. 

'Ro'lftTiflTlP (eglan-tin), one of the 
xi^AlUitiiic names of the sweetbrier 

{Rosa ruhiffinosa), a kind of wild rose. 
The name has sometimes been erroneously 
used for other species of the rose and 
for the honeysuckle. 

ITcymA'nf (eg'mont), Lamobal, Count, 
J^'eT^Oni \l^ born in 152^0? an illus- 
trious family of Holland. He entered 
the military service, accompanied Charles 
V in his African expeditions, and dis- 
tinguished himself under Philip II in 
the battles of St. Quentin (1557) and 
Gravelinea (1558). Philip having gone 
to Spain, Egmont soon became involved 
in the political and religious disputes 
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Whioh arose between the Netherlands 
and their Spanish rulers. He tried ro 
adjust the difficulties between both, par- 
ties, and in 1565 went to Spain to ar^ 
range matters with Philip. He was well 
received, sent back with nonor, but quite 
deceived as to the king's real intentions. 
In 1567 the Duke of Alva was sent with 
an army to the Netherlands to reduce the 
insurgents. One of his first measures 
was to seise <Ik>unt Egmont and Count 
Horn. After a trial before a tribunal 
instituted by Alva himself they were exe- 
cuted at Brussels, June 5, 1568. A 
well-known drama of Goethe*s Is founded 
on the story of Egmont 
'Rc^Aiam (eg'6-izm), as a philosophical 
Xi^QXBUL doctrine, the view that the 
elements of all knowledge and the reality 
of the thinas known are dependent on 
the personal existence of the knower. 
Hence the logical position of the egoist 
is to doubt the substantial reality of 
everything except his own existence. 

Ii?ret i^s'^®^)' ^ name given to those 
o*^^" species of white herons which 
have the feathers of the lower part of 
the back elongated and their webs dis- 
united, reaching to the tail or bevond 
it at certain seasons of the year. Their 
forms are more graceful than those of 
common herons. The American egret 
{ArdSa egretta) Is about 37 inches long 
to the end of the tail ; plumage soft and 
blended ; head not crested ; wings moder- 
ate; the tail short, of twelve weak feath- 
ers. The European egret (A. alba) 
is about 40 inches long, of a pure white 
plumage; the bill is black or dark 
brown, yellow at the base and aboat 
the nostrils, and the legs are almost 
black. The little egret (A, garzetta) is 
about 22 inches long from bill to end 
of tail, the plumage is white. 

lEffrinG (eg'ri-pO), a name of Chalcis 
Aj^Ax^v (^jiich see). 

E^VUt (o'JiPtJ Greek, Aiguptos; He- 
^^oJ r^ brew, Misr or Misraim: ancient 
Egyptian, Chem or Chemi, * the black 
land • ; Arabic, Misr or Musr) , a coun- 
try in the N. e. part of Africa, formerly 
£art of the Ottoman Empire, but since 
December, 1014, governecf by a sultan 
under the protection of Great Britain. 
Egypt is bounded on the N. by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the e. bv Arabia and 
the Red Sea, and on the w. by the Libyan 
Desert. Its natural southern frontier 
may be placed about Assouan (about 
5()0 miles south of the Mediterranean), 
near which cultivated laud almost dis- 
appears and the country begins to assume 
the features of the Nubian Desert. The 
authority of the sultan extends far 
southward over what is known as the 
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Egypt Egypt 

I ' \ Egyptian Soudan, up to a few degrees until September, overflowing the low 

* : from the equator, including Kordofan. lands along its course, the waters being 

* \ 'J Darfur, Barel-Ohasal, etc. This territory, convejed by canals where natural chan- 

acquired by conquest and known by the nels fail. The Delta then looks like an 

, general name of the Soudan, was evacu- immense marsh interspersed with islands, 

I J ated in 1885, as a result of a revolt of villages, towns and plantations, just 

t j the people, under the Arab leader known above the level of the water. After a 

I as El Mahdi, against Egyptian authority, few days the water begins to subside, 

I Wady Ilalfi about OTO miles south of and leaves the land again dry about the 

I the Mediterranean, remained the south- end of October. The seed is then sown, 

ern limit of Egypt from this date to and artificial irrigation is maintained 
1896, when a new advance began, end- by water raised from the river, and dis- 
ing in the defeat of tiie Arabs at Omder- tributed by means of channels through- 
man, near Khartoum, in 1898, the death out the fields. The appliances for rais- 
in battle of the Khalifa, successor to the in^ water are simple and primitive; 
Mahdi, in 1899, and the recovery of chiefly the »hadoof worked by two men. 
the Soudan for Egypt by the Anglo- and the aakieh driven by a donkey or 
Egyptian army. (See Soudan,) A an ox. (Bee Bhadoof.) The land is soon 
small strip of N. w. Arabia on the east covered with sreen cropty and the first 
of the Red Sea belongs to Egypt as harvest Is in March. 
also the Sinai tic peninsula and the Isth- At Cairo the valley of the Nile becomes 
mus of Suez, while the authority of well defined. It is bordered on the east 
Egypt thus extends over a great territory, by what are called the Arabian hills, 
the area of the inhabitable section of and on the west by the Libyan ranges. 
Egypt proper, that irrigated by the Nile, Beyond the limits of the valley on the 
is only about 12,000 so. miles. It has a Libyan sides are five oases at intervals — 
population of 12,750,918, according to the those of Khftrgeh, Dakhel, Farafra, Slwa 
census of 1917. The capital and largest and Bahrfyeh — islands of verdure and 
town is Cairo, the next largest and chief cultivation, in some of which artesian 
seaport is Alexandria. wells are numerous. The great oasis 
The inhabited portion of Eeypt is Wah-el-Khftrgeh extends south for 100 
mainly confined to the valley of the Nile, miles. These oases are also dependent 
which, where widest (at the Delta), does on the Nile like the rest of habitable 
not exceed 80 miles, and narrows steadily Egypt, for the water to which they owe 
as we ascend its stream till, at the their existence is partly derived from 
southern frontier, it is only 2 miles the subterraneous percolaKon from that 
wide. The Nile has no tides, but runs river. The territory to the east of the 
constantly towards the sea at the rate Nile is mainly a bare, rocky region, moun- 
of 2% to 3 miles an hour. After it tainous towards the coast, maintaining a 
enters Egypt it flows in a northward small nomadic population. The broad 
direction, but with considerable bends plains of the Delta and the comparatively 
till it reaches lat 30* 15', a little be- narrow valley of the river higher up 
yond Cairo, where it divides into two make two natural divisions of Egypt, 
main streams^ the Rosetta and Damietta Upper and Ix)wer. These were anciently 
branches, which enclose that portion of regarded as separate kingdoms. The 
land known as the Delta and formed lower part of the valley, however, which 
by deposits of alluvial matter. Border- includes the fertile tract adjoining lake 
injf on the Mediterranean are several Birket-el-Kurun, known as the Fayoum, 
salt lakes or lagoons, Menzaleh being the differs so much from the higher part as 
largest, through which is carried the to give rise to the division into Lower, 
Sues Canal, connecting the Mediterranean Middle and Upper Egypt The country 
and the Ked Sea, and also passing is now divided into governorates and 
through other salt lakes. About 150 mndirlehs. 

miles south of the Mediterranean is the The atmosphere in Eg3i)t is extremely 

lake Birket-el Kurun, fed by the Nile, clear and dry, the temperature regular 

As very little rain falls in E^ypt, the and exceedingly hot The winter montha 

prosperity of the country entirely de- are the most delightful part of the year; 

pends upon the Nile, and especially upon later, the ground becomes parched and 

the yearly overflow of the river, which dry; and in May the suffocating kham- 

BO fertilizes the soil with a brown slimy seen, or simoon, begins to blow from 

deposit that it produces two crops a the desert plains. Rain is scanty except 

year. Beyond the limits of the inunda- near the seashore; but at night the dews 

tion and of irrigation there is no cultiva- are heavy in Lower Egypt, and the air 

tion whatsoever. The Nile begins to cool and refreshing. Egypt is not re* 

rise in June, and continues to increase markably healthy, as, in addition to visi- 
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tations of plague and cholera, opht1ialm!a« pottery-making, bowerer, deserve praise; 
diarrhoea, dysentery and boils are very coarse cotton cloths are made; silk is 
prevalent cultivated; and the sugarcane is grown 

The rock formations of Egypt consist to a considerable extent The commerce 
Jareely of nummulite limestone, espe- of Egypt is considerable, and has greatly 
cially at the Nile and in the Libyan increased since tne construction of the 
Desert, and of granite, syenite, porphyry Sues Canal and the railways. The rail- 
and other crystalline rocks in the Ara- ways have a length of about 1500 miles. 
Man Desert (between the Nile and Red The total value of exports in 1910 
Sea), with sandstone in the south. Over amounted to |180,000,000, that of im- 
a great extent of Egypt the rocks are ports to $110,000,000. Abon^ 50 or 60 
covered with shifting sands, and in the per cent of the commerce is with Britain, 
lands bordering on the Nile by the allu- Accounts are kept in Egyptian pounds, 
vium deposited during the inundations, each containing 100 piastres, and equiva- 
and which consists of an argillaceous lent to $5.12. 

earth or loam, more or less mixed with Of the inhabitants of Egypt, those of 
sand. Among the useful minerals found the peasant class, or Fellahs, as they 
in the country are granite, syenite, are called, annear to be descendants of 
basalt, porphyry, limestone, alabaster, the ancient Egyptians mixed with Arab 
natron, bitumen, salt and sulphur. blood. Having embraced Mohammedan- 

Now as formerly there is little timber, ism, they are often denominated Arabs, 
the principal trees, besides the date- though regarded by the true Arab with 

galm and tamarisk, being the sycamore contempt The Copts are the descend- 
g and acacia or gum-arabic tree, which ants of the ancient Egyptians who em- 
l^t does not attain to any size north braced and still cling to the Christian 
of Wady Haifa. The papyrus plant, religion. Though comparatively few in 
once so important, is now to be lound number, their education and useful tal- 
only in one or two spots. Of it was cnts enable them to hold a respectable 
manufactured a paper which was sup- position in society, as clerks, accountants, 
plied to all the ancient world. Besides etc. With those aboriginal inhabitants 
the lotus or water-lily of the Nile. Egypt are mingled, in various prnnortions, 
has always been celebrated for its pro- Turks, Arabs (chiefly Bedouins), Arme- 
duction of wheat, barley, a great variety nians, Berbers* negroes and a consider- 
of the bean class, leeks, garlic, onions, able number of Europeans, especially 
flax and for plants of the cucumber Mbe. Greeks and Ijcvantines. • 

To the products of ancient times have The administration of Egypt is carried 
been added the sugar-cane, cotton plant, on by native ministers, subject to the 
indigo and tobacco. ruling of the sultan. Tne title is heredi- 

Egjrptian oxen were celebrated in the tarv. Ahmed Fuad Pasha (bom 1868), 
ancient world. The camel was early eighth ruler of the dynasty of Muhammed 
introduced ; horses and asses have always Ali, became sultan October 0, 1917 ; mar- 
abounded; sheep and goats are numer- ried Princess Nazli May 24, 1919. The 
ous ; the cat is universal as a domestic original title was * Vali ' or viceroy ; 
animal. Wild animals include the changed to ' Khedive * in 1867 and to 
hyena, Jackal, fox, lynx, genet, ichneu- * Sultan ' in 1914. From 1879 to 1883 
mon, jerboa, wild goat, gazelle and one two controllers-general, appointed respect- 
or two ther antelopes, hare, etc. The ively by France and Britain, had extensive 
crocodile formerly reached the Delta, powers of control in the administration of 
but is now seldom seen below Assouan, the country: but in that year joint con- 
Water-fowl are plentiful ; so are vul- trol was abolished, and since then the gov- 
tures and other birds of ^ prey. The ernment has been carried on under the 
sacred ibis is still found in the south supervision of Britain, whose policy, as 
and the pelican in the northern lagoons, announced in 1919, is to preserve the 
Among the countless insects are the autonomy of the country under British 
sacred beetle, the locust and mos- protection and to develop the system of 
Quito. self-government under an Egyptian ruler. 

In spite of the fact that at least two The public debt is about $465,000,000. 
and sometimes three successive crops may The revenue is about $140,000,000 ; ex- 
be gathered in a year, agriculture in penditure nearly the same. There are 
Egypt is at present in a low state ; and about 3(XX) miles of railroad in the 
the poverty and |:enerally wretched con- country. 

dition of the cultivators render improve- History. — ^The Egyptians are the ear- 
ment diflicult There are few trades liest people known to us as a nation, 
which have attained a development of When Abraham entered the Delta from 
any importance. The tanning and Canaan they had been long enjoying the 




dvactages of ft settled BorerDmeDt pians. Amcnhotep III set np bii two 
'be; bad buiJt dtiet, Lnveoted htero- giguitic Btatn«s in the plain of Tfaebei, 
lypbic Bigno, and improved tbem Into one of which the Qreeki called the miui- 

rlfabie writing, and almost into an cal statue of Memnon. The Ramesaidea 
IphabeL The; had Invented Tecords, form the XlXtb Dynast;. The; com- 
ad wrote their klnic's names and actioos mence with Bameees J, who seems to 

the massive temples which the; raised, have been of Lower Eg;ptian extraction. 
'he arrangement ol Eg;|itian thronolog; Uia grandson, the Great Rameae* II, or 

1 still a much-disputeil point among Seaostris, was anccessful against tbf 
:holarB. A list of the hings of Egjfpt. neighboring Arabs and covered flg;pt 
rranged in thirty dynanties, was given with magnificent buildlngt. Rameaes II 
; the priest Manetho (iibout 250 B.C.), was probably tbe Pbaraoh who oppressed 
nd this dlTiaion is still used. His list, the Hebrews, and the exodus ma; have 
owever, is la a very corrupt condition occurred under his successor Meneptah 
nd his method la not strictl; chronologi- or Merenptah, Under the later Remea- 
iL Hence in the various systems of aides the Bgyptian pinpire began to decay. 
Iironolog; adopted b; Egyptologists the A new dynaaly, XXI, came to the throne 
atea assigaed to Mena (or Menea) vary with King Hirhor. The seat of tbelr 
rom 5702 to 2440 b.O. According to power waa Tanis In the Delta. Dnring 
:aditl<»l, Mena formed the old empire of this period a great number of foreigners, 
Igypt and founded its capital Memphis, Libyans as well aa Asiatics, establiahed 
'be IVth Dynasty is distinguished as themselves Id Bg;pt. About 9(tl Sheah . 
le 'Pyramid Dynaafy.' Three of its enk I, the Shishak of the Bible, of a 
inga, Kbufu, Khnfra snd Menkaura Shemlte family from Bubastis, estab- 
according to Herodotus, Gheopi, Ckeph- liahed a new dynast; (XXIIi. He at- 
en and ifi/t-erjt.oi), built the largest tempted to restore Egvptlsn rule in the 
yramida. The date assigned to these East, ai>d conquer^ and plundered 
ings In the chronolog; of Lepsius ia Jerusalem. After hia death Egvpt war 
800-2T0O, but thrse dates are very lom b; civil wars, and eventually tb 
roblematical. About 240O the govern- Ethiopians under Bbahak (Sabako) con 
lent of the empire seems to have been q^uered it (XXVtb j»;nastyl. For (v 
ranaferred from Memphis to Thehes. and time it was subject alternately to Ethi- 
rilh the beginniitf of Dynasty XII the opian and Assyrian princes, but in the 
Tieban line was firiuly esiabliahed. The seventh centurv tbe kings of Sala once 
hief princes of this dynasty are Ame- more restored its independence and proa- 
emhat I (2380), who seems to have perit; to Egypt. Psamethik I (Psam- 
itended the power of Egypt over a part metichus) warred successfully in STia 
f Nnbia; Usurtasan I, who made fur- and Palestine. King Nekho (QIO-!^) 
her conijueHts in this direction ; and defeated Josiah, king of Judah, but bis 
.menemhat III (2179). who constructed further 'progress was checked b; Nebu- 
lake Meri (M<eria), a laree reservoir tor chadnezzsr. His sailors circumnavigated 
egnlating the water suppl; of the Nile. Africa. Uahbra (the Greek Aprles, tbe 
.bout 2100 Egypt waa conquered b; the Hopbrab of the Bible) and Aahmes II 
Ivksos, a nomadic tribe that, its leaders (Greek AmBsis) followed. About 523 
eiDg known in histor; as shepherd kings, CaDbyses, king of Persia, overran 
avaded Eg;pt from the east and es- Egypt and made It a Persian province, 
iblished its capital at Tanis (Zoanl. During the reign of Cambysea the Egyp- 
?be Theban princes seem, however, to tians Buffered much oppression. After 
ave preserved a state of semi-lndepend- the Persian defeat at Marathon the 
nee, and at last a revolt eorameoced Egyptians rose and recovered their Inde- 
rbich ended b; the !«hephr>rd kings being pendence for a short time, but were again 
ompletely driven nut of Egypt by King subdued, and, in spite of two other re- 
Lahmes (AmSsis) of 'rhebpg (about volts, Eg;pt remained a Persian province 
600), tbe first of the XVIIItli Dynasty, till Persia itself was conquered by Alei- 
Vith Aahmes and (he expulsion of the ander the Great, B.C. 332. 

lyksos began the rAgn» of those jfreat Egypt now became a Greek state. 
Theban kings who built the magnificent many Greeks bavinE been already settled 
eraples and palaceH at Thebes. The in the country, and tbe Egyptians were 
Ings of the other parts of Egypt sank to treated as sn Inferior race. Aleiandrii 
he rank of sovereign priests. Thutmes was founded as the new Greek capital 
or Thnthmosis II) added Memphis to On Alexander's death his general. 
Is dominion by his marriage with Queen Ptolemy, took possession of tbe throne 
litocris. Under Tbutmeu III and his and became the Srst of a Greek dynsstv 
nccesBors there were successful expedi- that for three hundred years made Ejtypl 
tona against tbe Sj^iaos and tb- i^^thio- one of the chief kingdonu of the world 
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The Ptolemies were magnificent patrons Mehemet Ali died in 1849, liaving sur< 
of letters and arts. Theocritus, Calli- vived his son Ibrahim, who died in 1848. 



machns, £uclid the geometrician, the He was succeeded by his grandson Abbas, 
astronomers Eratosthenes and Aratus, who, dying in loSR, was succeeded by 
etc., flourished under their rule. But his uncle Bald, son of Mehemet. After 
while the Alexandrian Greeks managed Said*s death Ismail Pasha, a grandson 
to keep down the native Egyptians, thoy of Mehemet Ali, obtained the government 
were themselves sinking uxider the Ro- in 1803. His administration was vigor- 
mans. Ptolemy Auletes went to Rome to ous but exceedingly extravagant, and 
ask help against his subjects, and the brought the finances of the country into 
famous Cleopatra maintained her power disorder. In 18(36 he obtained a nrman 
only through her personal influence with from the sultan granting him the title 
Julius CiBsar ana Mark Antony. On of khedive. In 1879 he was forced to 
the defeat of Mark Antony by Augustus, abdicate under pressure of the British 
B.C. 30, Egypt became a province of and French governments, and was re- 
Rome. It was still largely inhabited by placed by his sou Tewfik. In 1882 the 
Greeks^ and Alexandria became the chief * national party ' under Arabi Pasha re- 
seat of Greek learning and science. On volted and forced the khedive to flee, 
the spread of Christianity the old Egvp- On July 11 a British fleet bombarded 
tian doctrines lost their sway. Stow Alexandria and restored the khedive, and 
arose in Alexandria the Christian cat- at Tel-el-Kebir the forces of Arabi were 
echetical school, which produced Clemens totally crushed on September 13. Brit- 
and Origen. The sects of Gnostics united ish influence now became dominant in 
astrology and magic with religion. The Egypt. A rebellion in the Soudan under 
school of Alexandrian Platonics produced the leadership of Mohammed Ahmed, 
Plotinus and Proclus. Monasteries were the so-called mahdi, now gave the govern- 
built all over Egvpt; Christian monks ment trouble. In 1883 the forces of the 
took the place of the pagan hermits, Mahid annihiliated an Egyptian force 
and the Bible was translated into under Hicks Pasha in Kordofan. British 
Coptic troops were now dispatched to Suakin 

On the division of the ^reat Roman and inflicted two severe defeats on the 
Empire (a.d. o3T), in the time of TUeo- mahdi's followers there. But the British 
dosius, into the Western and Eastern cabinet had resolved to abandon the 
empires, Egypt became a province of Soudan; and Gonei-al Gordon, already 
the latter, and sank deeper and deeper in famous for his work in this district, was 
Oarbarism and weakness. It was con- sent to effect the safe withdrawal of the 
quered in 640 A.D. by the Saracens under garrisons (18S4). By this time, how- 
Oaliph Omar. As a province of the ever, the mahdi*s forces were strong 
Caliphs it was under the government of enough to shut the general up in Khar- 
tlhe two celebrated Abbasides — Harun-al- toum, and to take that place in Janu- 
^ttashid and Al-Mamun — and that of the ary, 1885, Gordon being slain. Al/bas 
heroic Sultan Saladin. The last dynasty Pasha succeeded as kliedive in 189;i2, and 
was, however, overthrown by the Mame- in 1808 Khartoum was retaken by an 
lukea (1250) ; and the Mamelukes in Anglo-Egyptian army and the Soi dan 
their turn were conquered by the Turks regained. As a result of the recent £ Jro- 
CISIG-IT). The Mamelukes made re- pean war Egypt has been made a pn.tec- 
peated attempts to cast off the Turkish torate of Great Britain, 
yoke, and had virtually done so by the Ancient Civilization. — ^The civilize tion 
end of last century, when the French of the Egyptians had reached a nigh 
conquered Egypt and held it till 1801; pitch from the earliest period to waich 
they were then driven out by the Brit- we can trace their history. The masonry 
ish under Abercromby ana Hutchin- of the passages in the great pyramid has 
son. not been surpassed at any age. More 

On the expulsion of the French a than 2000 B.o. the Egyptians had duo- 
Turkish force under Mehemet Ali Bey decimal as well as decimal numbers; 
took possession of the country. Mehemet weights and measures adjusted to a 
All was made pasha, and, being a van of pound of 1400 grains. In mechanical 
great ability, administered the country arts the carpenter, boatbuilder, potter, 
vigorously and greatly extended the leather-cutter, ginssblower and others 
Egyptian territories. At length he broke are frequently represented on their 
with the Porte, and after gaining a de- ancient monuments, and we see thi blow- 
f^isive victory over the Ottoman troops pipe, bellows and siphons; the press, 
in Syria in 1839, he was acknowlpd?ed balance, lever; the saw, the adi^e, the 
^y the sultan as viceroy of Eirvpt, with chisel, the forceps, the syringe, hurpoon, 
the right of succession in his family, racers; we have also glazed pottery, the 
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I thf^ir nctioas while 
_-a iii, 144lf £c". GoM-beatina, damas- i ^H«icn( Architectiira 

eenlBE, eDgraving, casting, inlaying, wire- I and Bculptarei~Tbe 

drawing and other proceBses were monumentB w^ hHvo 

pracUeed. The processea of growing and left to na in PfVnl 

preparine flax, aa weli aa tlie looms em- I Ire of d ^«,-n ^^ 

ployed, are all depicted. The aoeial and riiil*— thn« h,nir?n fh 

domestic lite of the ancient Egyptians i\^^,X ,]i '° 'u^ 

ia pictured for ua on the walla of their ""*• 2' «"t. I'baraohs 

temples and tombs. Tlie rich spent moch :l ""P™ ■■"«* »■>'» 

of their time in hospitality and entertain- "?"* ''"'" during the 

menta, especially o( a musical kind. In £?'^ <*' *''e Greelts and 

(he country districts the auperintendenee Romana (subsequent to 

of the agricultural works or the fisheries "** B.C.). The former 

on their estatea was xaried by the aporta period waa by far tlia 

and pleasurea of a country life, Tha longet and more im- 

lower orders were poor and uoeducated, Portant, and to it tie- 

Bcantily fed and clothed, and held tn ' 'ong the most charac- 

contempt by the higher classes. But tenatie examples of 

toere was no strict separation into caste ; Egyptian architectore 

and although the priests formed a rul- lod sculpture, a u c b 

lug bureaucracy, the higheat posts wore as pyramids, vaat 

open to the successful scholar. Next to temples, some ot them 

the priesthood ia importance was the i ■ <^"t in the solid rock 

military class or order, who were all I I <»' at Ipsambul), rock- 

landholders and bound to serve in time - "^"t tombs, gigantic 

of war. Below theae were the husband- Fi«- 1.— Plan of the monolithic o b e 1 1 s L a 
men, who paid a amall rent to the king. Meiopmiium, and colosaal statues. 
Egyptian cuatom seems to have allowed ^b™. The characteristic feat- 

but one wife, who occupied an honorable '"^. "• ™* "We «re solidity boldness and 
and well-eslabliahed position as the ' lady oripnatlty. Among its peculiar character- 
of the houae.' istics may be noted — symmetry of struc- 

The two main principles on which the "i'^- ""^ gradu.il converging of the walla 
religion of Egypt was based appear to "' "°?® "' ^^s edifices, especially of the 
have been the eiistence of an omnipotent Pfopyl^a or tower gateways ot its tem- 
Being, whose varioua attributea, being P'^f' ^''°" """l covered ways being flat, 
deified, formed a aeries of divinitiea ; and *"" Pwapoaed of immense blocks of atone 
the deification of the sun and moon, ""ching from one wall or eoluma to 
Each group of divioilies formed a triad "lotnef the arch not being employed nor 
composed of a chief male deity, with a ^" timber; columns numerous, close an4 
wife or sister and a son, as Osiria, Isfs 
and HoruB, or Amun, Maut and Khonso. 
Among the other gods of the Efryptian 
Pantheon are Ra, the sun, uaually rep- 
reaented as a hawk-headed man. Mentu 
and Atmu are merely two phaaea of Ra, 
the rising and the setting aun. The wor- 
ahlp of the bull Apis is connected with 
Oairia. Serapia is the defunct Apia, who 
has become Osiris. Seth or Set repre- 
sents the power of evil, Ammon (Egyp- 
tian Amen), originally a local god, owed 
bis Importance to the greatness of his 
city, Thebes. Tboth was the chief moon- 

f;od, and is generally represented as 
bia-headed. Anubia, the jackal-headed, K«. 3.— Tires of Egyptian Cohuaai. 

belonged to the family of Osiris, and massive, generally without bases and 
presided over mummification. Besides eihibitlng great variety in their capitals 
these deities the Egyptians worshiped from a simple square Woct to an elabop- 
fceasts, reptiles and even vegetables, prob- ate composition of palm-leaves or other 
ably as symbols. The Egrotiana be- forma suggested by vegetation (Pig 2^ ■ 
lieved in the transmigration of^ sonls and the employineDt of a large concave inold- 
Id the eiistence of a future state, in ing in the entablature, decorated with yer- 
wbica mankind would be rewarded or tical flutioE or leaves ; waUa and columna 



^*'^'Vt«d with • profiuloii of BcalptnrM than the rest of die hall, and eonaUted 
■° ^V^Une or low relief represeDting di- nauatly of twelve columna, which snp- 
ij ^'*- '"^^ '^"^ anlmali. with iiiDomer- ported a flat roof formed of tnasalve 



' nc- 3. — Rtatonituiii ol Ika Fropyloa or Oftta of (k« Ttrnpla ot Luior. 
featnn asaociated with this style Is tha of Colnmna succeeded a leriea of amaller 
STBudenr at Its meclianical operations chambera, the roofa ot which were (ener- 
m cuttinf, poUahiug, aculptumig and ally supported by six or four eulDmna. 
traDsportinc vast blocks of limestoDe and These apartments frequently surroaoded 
<rf ETSDite. The cyramid la one of tiie a dark chamber — the most sacred in Uia 
temple— the holy of holies, Tha 
surface of each arcbiCectural feat- 
ure was engraved with its particu- 
lar ornament appropriately colored. 
In the cavttto, or hollow molding 
of the cornice, it was customary to 

flace the name and titles of the 
haraoh or king ; the ari-hitrave 
stone was aymbolically ornamented 
with the names and divinities to 
whom the temple was dedicated, 
and of the sovereign in whose time 
it WBS'builL The abacus of Hie col- 
umn was iQvariably decorated wltli 
tig. 4.— HatI a/ CahimM in U» Mamnimiiin]— -TIinB tbe royal titles. The capitals 
ot the Fhanohi. were painted in accordance with 

best-known forms of EgyptiBn art, and the lutpu.don of the form ; if, for ia- 
there ia little doubt that these structures stance, the expanded papyrus was shown, 
were intended aa the tombs ot hinga. The the leaves of the calyx would be yellow 
leading features of Om Egyptian tcmplea and the filaments green. Beni-ath were 
were these: a gatewsy Banked ty two horizontal banda of blue and white, and 
lofty pi/lotti (Fig, 31 formed the entrance then a repreaentation of the king offer- 
to a aquare court (see Fig. 1, a entrance, ing gifts to the gods of the temple ; and. 
h b pylons, o court). From this court finally, the yellow and red lines at the 
the way leads through a second gate- base of the shaft signiiied the brown 
way to an inner court (d), surrounded by leaves that envelop the baae of the stalk of 
a colonnade. Beyond thia Is the chnm- the natural plant. The Egyptian temple 
her of the temple known as the Hall was invariably rectangular, with its walla 
of Columns (Fig. 1 e, and Fig. 4>, (he inclining inwards, and never more than 
renter aveune of whicli waa higher one story high, and the approach to it 
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HJS&^^^rS^^ Q^"^^ ^'^ avenue of north. It Is one of the smAUer vultures 
99huaeB iFjg. 3). The temples built about tiie Bi«e of a rtiy^S^^tei^nd 




Fig. 5.— Side Elevation of 
during the away of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, though having a general resem- 
blance to the earlier ^>nes, differed in 

some respecte. 
as in the use or 
more elaborate 
capitals, more 
salient forms in 
the architectural 
and sculptural 
decorations, etc. 
(The side eleva- 
tion of a Ptole- 
maic temple is 
shown in Fig. 5, 
the plan in Fig. 
6.) A peculiar 
kind of mural 
sculpture was 
practiced among 
the Egyptians, 
the outline of 
the object to l)e 
represented be- 
ing cut into the 
surface, while 
the minor forma 
and rotundity 
are shown with- 
Fig. 6. — Plan of Ptolemaic in this incised 
Temple at Edfoo outline, thus 

forming a kind of 'hollow relief.* For 
further illustrations of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, see Arckiteoture, Esneh, Karnak ; 
and for an account of the hieroglyphics 
of ancient Egypt see Hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian Bean, -^^^l ^^-^^. 

like fruits of the "Nelumhium speciosum, 
or sacred lotus, found in China, India, 
Australia, but no longer on the Nile. 

Egyptian Blue, .^briiiu^t pip.eot 

hydrated protoxide of copper mixed with 
a minute quantity of iron. 

Egyptian Vnlture <^lZVn, 

bird that frequents both shores of the 
Mediterranean, but rarely passes farther 




Ptolemaic Temple at Edfoo. 

color is white: the quill feathers of the 
wing are dark brown. 

Egyptoloerv (e-jip-toro-ii), that 

-,u- u ^ . ^ »^™°ch oi!^ knowledge 
which deals with the language, history, 
etc., of ancient Egypt 

Ehrenber&r (J^eii-her*), chbistiar 

• *• . 1. Gottfried, a German 
scientist, born in 1795; died in 1876. 
After studying theology, medicine and 
natural history, he joined in 1820 an ex- 
pedition to Palestine, Egypt and Abys- 
?^°i?- A^ 4^29 he accompanied Humboldt 
i^ r?..!:''^* and Altai ranges and to Cen- 
tral bibena. His jgrreat work on Infus- 
or*a appeared in 1838. It was foUowed 
in 1904 by his Mtcrogeology, 

Ehrenbreitstein ^'ren-bm-sttn), a 

. , Prussian fortress 

of ereat strength situated opposite the 
confluence of the Moselle with the Rhine, 
on a precipitous rock 387 feet above the 
river. The fortifications, which were 
erected in 1816-26 at a cost of ^,000,000, 
can accommodate a garrison of 14,000 
men. On December 10, 1018, the fortress 
was occupied by the American Army. 
Ehrlicil P'A.UL, German physician, 
Xiiiilicn, ^^ ^^ strehlen. Prussia, in 

1854. He was connected with the Insti- 
tute for Infectious Diseases, Berlin, 1890- 
96, and in 1896 became director of the 
Royal Institute for Experimental The- 
rapy, now at Frankfort His studies of 
the cell and its toxins laid the foundation 
for the practical technique of immuniza- 
tion. He received the Nobel prize for 
medicine in 1908. Died 1915. 

Elhensfopk (I'ben-stok), a town in 
XilOenSTOCK ^^^ southeast of Saxony. 

with important manufactures of lace. 
Pop. (1905) 7460. 

Eichhorn (J^^orn), Johann Gott- 
fried, a German orientalist, 
historian, etc, bom in 1752. He became 
professor of oriental languages at Jena, 
and then at GOttingen. He died in 1827. 
Among his works are the ReJ)rew 
Prophets, History of Literature, History 



Koliaatt Sileithyh 

of tJte JfcrM Latt CmUhWm. /nlrodiio- Aa taaod In commwce this down la In 
MOM to tho Old ftod New TMUmeats tMlb of the sLk of & man's fist, and 
mad to the Apocrrpbe. weichiDg from II to 4 Iba. It Is so fine 

Eiciut&tt U*'»'ett. "1 oW town of and eUallc that Q Ibik of the best qnaUtj 
AlUiUUlbb ^Tgrt,_ io a deep valley is sufficient for a whole bed. The dowo 
of the AltaQhl, 67 miles n. N. W, of from dead birdx U little esteemed, hsT- 
Uanlch. Its priocipal ediSce Is a Gna ini lost its elastldtv. The kins eider 
Gothic cathedral, toonded In 1259. Pop. dock {Somateria ipectabflu) Is another 
(lUOR) TTU3. apedcs reeembling the preoediof and 

ViflAr (I-dtr)i >t river of Prussia, wbloh lobabiting the same roasts. 
•■""*'* rises in Holstein, a*d forma the ISffal Tmirni' a i. _t 
bonodarr between SchlSiwij and Hoi- JSUlel lOWCl. See i*oH«. 
, stein. faUins into the North Sea at W—ViTT-^- T.^n an act adopted 
'TflnSnf after « conrse of 92 miles. By ^flgil'^-H.Onr IjaW, ^^ ^g^ j,y "„,, 
Its Junction with the Scblee wig- Holstein United States Oongreis. and afterwsrd 
Canal it rives commualcsClon between by a number nf thi> state leKlslatures, 
the North Sea lod the Baltic. providing tbnt in all Bovemment emnlov- 

Viilav Thinir (Bomattria moUitiima). nient eight buurs ahall conalitute a days 
xaaer i/UL,& ^ apeclea of duck found work. Eight biure as the limit of a ref- 
fn>m 4D* north to the hlgbeat latitudi-s olar day's laboi' has since been adopted 
yet visited, both in Barope and Amerioa. in a number of iodnstries and is being 
Its favorite hannts are solitary rocky demaoded In others. Trade-union activity 
■bores ai^ islands. la Greenland and baa resulted in the eliht-hoar dsy being 
Iceland it occurs In great numbers, and generally adord-d in the bnlldlug trades, 
also bre^s on tbe western latand* ot In certain braniJiea of the Iron and steel 
Scotland. The elder duck is about twice industry, In marble niid stone work, news- 

Eer printing and publishing, shipbuild- 
cigar manufni-turing, bituminous coal 
ing, and typographical work, the last 
•B tbe result o( an extensive atrike in 
190a In Engisnd tbe movem.ni iiiu. noi 
yet been sccordrd general legUlative si 



— royai 
iniage'), tbe name of a book published 
ifaortly after the eie<!Ution of Charlea I. 

tbe dae of the common dock, being about peif. At the Rratoratlon, Gauden, aftei^ 
2 feet 8 inches in length, 3 feet in breadtb mrds Bishop of Worcester, laid claim to 
of wlnfi and tram 6 to T poaada in welghL ^e authorsbip, imd a memorandum In the 
Tbe vUle is black, head and back white, eopr of the Karl of Angleaea, lord privy- 
with a black crown. The female Is red- wtti under Charles II, afflraia hia claim 
dish dr«b spotted with black, snd with with the authority of Charles 11 and 
two white bands on tb« wings. Tbey fet'd the Duke of York. Forty-eight thoumiud 
largely on shellfirti, crustaceans, et.-. copies were wld within a year of its pub- 
Their nests are uaually formed ot dri(t Bcalion, and the republicana put forward 

esi^ dry aea-weed, etc.. lined with a Uilton to aoswer tt, hU EtkoHOkla»lrt 
re quantity of down, which the female (Uiat Is, ' imagit-breaker') appearing tbe 
olacU'from her own breast. In this Koft ume year, by order of ParlUmenL The 
bed riM lays Ave eggs, which sbe covers Bikon Batiliki professes to be a sort o( 
over with a layer of down. If this, private journal ot the king, coDtaining 
with the eggs. Is removed the bird re- numerous asserllona of love for hia mis- 
oeatB the process. One female generally guided and ungrateful people. 
I^Tilshea about H lb. of down, but the -Eilflon Hills (el'^""'' **'7*, "i'^'i!!; 
m^dty U rednbed by cleaning. This JaiQOn JUUS ^ a q o e. conical-ahaped 
down, tnm Its superior wsrmQi. light- bills, south of Melrow, K^fburghshlre. 
nSM and elaetlcity. Is In great demand Scotland, reaching » ^'"''''J ,?^„"tei' 
tor bwla and ooverleta: snd the districts HOi) feet, aaid to hate been cleft in thre. 
In Norwny and Iceland wher* these birds by Thomas the Rhymer. .-rf.-, 

abound Se guarded with the greatest EUeithvia ^^Jn^U^ i tt. 
TtgOiuK!* u n moat valnabla nroperty. *»"•""*/*" Bsjptlan eltj. on xni 



Eilenburg Elaeocarpus 

Nile, some distance above Esneh. Im- the GwynnedigioxL Eisteddfods are now 
portant remains have been obtained from held annually. 

rock tombs in the neighborhood, and there T^iectineTlt (^-ject'ment), in law, an 
are several ruined temples. Modern *^J^^^*^^"'^ action wherein the titie 
name. El Kab. to lands and tenements may be tried and 

ISilenbur? (rien-bur/^), a town of the possession recovered. It is com- 
.&JXXC11UUJ.5 Prussian Saxony, 26 miles menced by a writ addressed to the tenant 
N. N. E. of Merseburg, on an island of the in possession <and all entitled to defend 
I Mulde. It has manufactures of calico, the possession, bearing that the plaintiff 

I etc. Pop. 18,000. lays claim to the property in question, 

9 EimbeGk (l™'l>ek)* or Einbeck, a and calling upon all interested to appear 

town of Prussia, provmce within a certain time to defend their 
of Hanover, on the lime, 40 miles south of right, failing which the tenant In posses- 
Hanover. Pop. 9500. sion will be ejected. In its older form 
T!iTiqipr1plTi (In'zS-deln), a town in the action was remarkable for certain 
.uxi&oxcucxu ^.jjg Swiss canton of curious legal fictions on which procedure 
Schwyz, celebrated for its Benedictine was based ; and the names of John Doe. 
Abbey and bejeweled statue of the Virgin, an imaginary plaintiff, and of Richara 
Pop. 8438. Roe, an equafly imaginary defendant. 
"RiTififAiTi (In'stin), Albert, a German were long familiar in cases of this kind 
Xiiuavxiiu, scientist, propounder of the in the English courts, 
theory of relativity (q.v.), born in 1879 EjoQ, a kind of fiber. See Oomuti, 
at Ulm. He was professor at the univer- _» ' _ , , . 
sities of Zurich 
sian Academy < 
he visited the 

Zionists to further the cause of a national of the city of Perm, founded in 1723 
home for the Jews in Palestine. Author by Peter the Great and named after 
of The Theory of Relativity, etc. Catherine I. It is the center of the min- 

EisenRpTl d'z^n-afc), a town and re- S« a^^ metallurgy of the Ural region. 
XilSenacn l^^ ^^ Saxe-Weimar, Ger- Here Nicholas U was executed July 16, 
many, near the mountains of Thuringia, ir, • . ^^P* 00.400. 
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of potterv, leather! woolen yam, etc. Se- {Sj;Vl'°!;?4^*' jjit 'l^^LiE&Kit ^5!f 
bastian Bach was Urn here in 1885. Near ^^^ PjS^, SJ*^5yi* <^onsiderable trade, 
it lies the Wartburg. whore Luther was ^P- S^^-^?) ^/'""v«« i,a ♦^^ wi_^a -ia#'\ 
kept for safety in 1521-22. Pop. 38,562. EkatCnnOSlaV </^-^^ J^^^^^^^^^ 

Eisenber&T (I'zen-berZi) a town of Ruggia^ capital of a government of the 
^ ,, ^ ^. ^ Germany, dnchy of Saxe- g^me name, on the right bank of the 

Altenburg. with a dncal palace and van- Dnieper, 250 miles n. b. of Odessa. It 
ous manufactures. Pop. 10,749. ^^b bounded in 1787 by Prince Potem- 

£lSK. Sec leisk. kin, and consists of a number of long, 

Eisleben T^'fl^^^^.^ 'i^^^^^l ?5?^V"The'"go^e;^^^^^^^^^^ 

west of Merseb"riaJt^aT&'^^^^^^ ^/.^ot^'lbf lel'oif^ALrin^^ 
where Luther was born and where he died, ^f ^„^^^„1^/ ^^,?^ ^^'IZh T«J?*. miZ' 
There are many memorials of Luther, and ""S^^^^f ^^^Jif^-^^ ' 

also a bronze statue of the reformer ^f- ^^^ (IJW) f:}^''"";.. -v ^t^^^i. 

'^'"^^^ ilfth^'fei.ha^ \T^'^^ Elaagnace® <|^i;;"^i^tV *pi^^^^ 

worked m the neighborhood Pop. 24,627. ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ apetalous exogens 

Eisteddfod (I'stoth-vikl), an ancient found in every part of the northern 

asHembly of Welsh bards hemisphere, but comparatively rare south 
for the purpose of musical ami poetical of the equator. It includes 4 genera and 
contests, the judges being originnlly ap- 30 species. 

Iiointed by commissioners from the native TPit-^i- (el-€'is), a genus of palms of 
princes, and aftor the conquest from the XilWlB ^hich the African oil-palm 
English kings. The last was issued in {ElcBii quineen»%9) is one of the most 
1568, but the ancient custom was re- Important 

vived in 1798 by the Owynnedigion So- "Pltn^nflmTiq (el-^-^kAr'pus), a genus 
cicty, and on a more elaborate scale by JMXicwi/aipua ^^ trees, nat. order Tili- 
the Cambrian Society, which grew out of axses, natives of India and Australia and 



Elsodendron Elasticity 

tbe laleB betw^pn. The fruit is used ia dried and naed in thia state, is hlKlilj 
cuRies or picblpd like ollveo. prized, and coDsequetitl; tbe aDimal ia 

1ina»ni1»'n^rnn (e 1 -6 -S-deo'dron), a now nearl; eztermiiiated in the neigli- 
«iusuucuuiuu gj,uyg g, AaUlic and borhood of Gape Colony, where it was 
African trees, order Celaitracem, some of onoe common. The color is a llgbt or 
whidi yipld useful oils and timber. grayiab brown, and It posseases a short 

Elffinmetpr (el-S-om'e-ttr), ahydrom- roane. The horns, which are about 18 
AMa,uui«iii^i eter for testing the pur- inches long and nearly atraigbt, are spi- 
Ity of olive and almond oils, by deter- rally keeled. 

miniDir their denBlHes. Filniipt l^l' '* '^' "' — 

JiaKOpiene p^^ion of volatile oils, as of the ^i 
distinguiahed from tbe concrete oi' erys- to the kiti ..._.. 
tallixable portion called itearoptene. falcon (£1. melanopterun) of Afnca, 

17.1 a rra Via In a (el-s-gab' a-lu s). See Asia and New Zealand, and the blacfc- 
Xilli^UtUlUI Heliogalial^u. shouldered hawk (B. dUpar) of Amer- 

THgif. (e-lfi'in), tiie oily principle of ioi. 
(at obtained by iinhmHtiii» 

to the action of boiling a „ ^ ._.,._.._... _ 

the atearin to cryetaUiie, and then ava|;>- ElapidE, to which belongs the cobra 
orating the alcoholic solution^ It poe- capelio. 
•Msea much Ibe appearance and propei- Elasmobranchu (e'las-mO-braag'- 
ties of vegetable oil, and forms Boapa ■'""■""^v "*«■"""" t,.,,_ ^^ ordar 
with alkalies. of fishes, including tbe sharks, dogfishes. 

inam (Slam), tbe ancient name of a rays and cbiniiera, in which the skull 
"""■"* conntff M" rerlon in Asia, east is not composed of distinct bones, but 
ot tiie Lower 'ngris. A king of Elam ia simply forms a kind of cartilaginous box. 
Hid in Che cuneiform inscriptioae to have the vertebra) column sometimes cartilag- 
conouered Babylonia and Assyria about inous, sometimes consiatiDg of distinct 
230O B.C. It was latterly incorporated vertebne, tbe integumentary skelton in 
ia ttie Perman Empire. the form of tjlacoid scales, the intestine 

VJan^ (Sland), Oreat Canna, a spe- being very snort, and provided with a 
^^^ cies of antelope inhabiting Af- Bpiral valve. They hare two pairs of 
Ti<a, the largest of all tbe antelopes, fins (pectorals and ventrals), corre- 
sponding to the fore and hind limbs, and 
the ventral fins are close to the anus. 
The heart oonsista of an auricle, a ven- 
tricle and a muscular arterial bulb. Tbe 
gills are fixed, and form a number of 
poaches, which open internally into the 
pharynx, communicating outwardly by a 
Beriea of apertntes placed on tbe ^d« of 
the neck. 

Elamodon ••"K'SiSS'i.A St 

phant, nnder which are included the 
mammoth and Asiatic species, the Afri- 
can elephant belonging to the sntigenua 
Loxodon^ 

Elasmotherium tt'SK";!".";! 

mammalia, found in Uie post-pliocene 
«tr«ta of Europe, comprising animals uf 
great ^e allied to the rhinoceros, and 
having two boms tbe one behind the 

SmUc Bitumen, g^S;iJ„V 

CBOVC. an elastic mineral redn of a 
blscki^-brown color, and subtransla- 

s.^ (o™. c™.). u^. u^ „d ,.™. Sstioity '►!,"-?/'&, ".1 l£S 

bdng about the size of an ox. Its flesh, bodies re^st change o( volume and 
•q^dally that of tbe tbigbs, wbicb ia change of shape, and recover their for- 
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mer figure or state after external pres- 
sure, tension, or distortion. The formei* 
is called elasticity of volume, the latter 
2lasticity of shape. The name Compres' 
HbQity is also used in connection widi 
the elasticity of volume; and Rigidity, 
or resistance to change of shape, in con- 
nection with that of shape. Fluids pos- 
esB no rigidity whatever; they offer no 
permanent resistance to change of shape ; 
while a solid body, unless it is distorted 
beyond certain limits, called the limita 
of elasticity, tends to return to its orig- 
inal form. Both fluids and solids pos- 
sess elasticity of volume, and tend to 
resume their original volume after com- 
pression. The elasticity of volume of 
tihe former is perfect; whatever com- 
pression they have been subjected to, 
they return under the same conditions 
of temperature to precisely their original 
volumes when the forces of compression 
are removed. In the case of solids there 
are limits to their elasticity of volume as 
well as to their elasticity of form ; thus, 
gold may be made permanently denser 
by banunering. There is one law of elas- 
ticity, the celebrated law of Hooke — Ut 
tensio aio vis, which translated into the 
modem language of elasticity stands — 
Strain is proportional to stress; or, in: 
otber words, whatever be the nature of 
the distortion the amount of it is pro- 
portional to the stress that produces it. 
This law is only considered applicable 
so long as we do not go beyond liie 
limits of elasticity. See also Boyle's 
Law, 

T.lof AT* (el'a-t^r), the name of a family 
Xiiater (Elateridoe) of beetles, remark- 
able for tiieir ability to throw them- 
selves to a considerable height in the air, 
when placed oa their back, by a vigorous 
muscular movement. Hence their names 
of springing-beetles, click-beetles, skip- 
jacks, etc. When alarmed, the elater 
counterfeits death. Flowers, grass and 
decaying wood -are the habitations of 
these animals, which are almost always 
found singly. The larvae are often very 
injurious to vegetation, especially those 
which devour the roots of herbaceous 
plants (as in the genus Agriotes), and 
are known, from their slenderness and 
hardness as wire- worms. The fireflies of 
America belong to the family. They 
possess luminous properties, whidi are 
unlike those of the glow-worm, etc., be- 
ing seated near the head. The Pyroph- 
orus noctHHcus, called cocuyo in Bra- 
zil, is used as a personal ornamr.nt by 
ladies. The largest species of the genus 
Elater, the Elater fiahelUcornis, is 2^ 
inches in length. 



5!ljifprinni (e-la-te'ri-um), a substance 
juxatciiuiu <^tained from the fruit of 

the squirting or wild cucumber {Ecbal- 
Uum aareste). The juice of the unripe 
fruit when expressed and allowed to stand 
deposits elaterium as a green sediment 
with an acrid taste, a faint odor, and 
powerful cathartic properties. It is a 
violent purgative, and is poisonous, but 
its action is not constant. The active 
principle in it is called elaterin, 

Elatinacea ^Slf'^^'^'^'^^^^u ^^ 

water-pepper family, a 
nat order of herbaceous annuals found 
in marshy places in all quarters of the 
globe. 

Elba («1^J I^t. Ilva), a small island 
^ in the Mediterranean, in the prov- 
ince of Livorno (Leghorn), Italy, sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the Strait of 
Piombino, about 6 miles wide. The 
island is 18 miles long and from 2^4 to 
10% miles broad, and is traversecT by 
mountains rising to a height of over 
3000 feet. It is rich in iron, marble, gran- 
ite, salt, etc. ; and iron ore is exported. 
Excellent wine and fruits are produced. 
It has two seaports — Porto Ferrajo (the 
capital) and Porto Longone. The Ti«aty 
of Pans in 1814 erected Elba into a sov- 
ereignty for Napoleon, who resided in it 
from May 4, 1814, to February 26, 1815. 

Jt op. ^Of\Mto» 

Elbe ^^^^ • ®®^* p*"^"' ^^'"^ • ^*' ^'w«; 

Bohemian, Lahe), a river of Ger- 
many, one of the largest in Europe. It 
rises on the B. w. slopes of tbie Sohnee- 
koppe or Snowcap. one of the Riesenge- 
birge, between Bohemia and Silesia. 
From this point it flows nearly due 8. 
into Bohemia for about 50 miles, when 
it turns to the w., and after about 40 
miles takes a general n. n. w. direction 
till it falls into the North Sea, intersect- 
ing Saxony, a considerable portion of 
Prussia, and in the latter part of its 
course separating Holstein on its right 
from Hanover on the left. The len^rth, 
including windings, is upwards of 180 
miles. The principal affluents are, on 
the right, the Iser, Schwarz-Elster and 
Havel; on the left, the Alder, Moldau, 
Eger, Mulda and Saal. In the lower part 
of its course the river is divided by five 
large and seven small islands into several 
arms, which unite again about 5 miles 
below Hamburg. The mean depth is 10 
feet, average breadth 900 feet. It is more 
or has navigable for about 470 miles, but 
its estuary at Cuxhaven is much encum- 
bered with sandbanks. It is well stocked 
with fish. On July 1, 18^0. the naviga 
tion of the Elbe was d*»^lared free from 
Hamburg to Melnik in Bohemia. 
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Elberfeld Xlden 

** Rhenuth Prussia, in the ^^^'-^^ proTinoe of and 14 mues w. a w. 
rovernment of and 15 miles E. of Pda- of Alicante, on the left bank of tbo 
seldorf, on both sides of the Wupper, en- Vinalopo, surrounded by palm trees. It 
closed by lofty hills. Taken with Barmen contains rarions Roman remains, a fine 
it stretches along the Wupper Valley for church, and a town house of the fifteenth 
about 6 miles. It has no historical or century. Chief industry, the culture of 
antiquarian importance, its prospirlty, dates. Pop. 27,308. 
which is of recent date, being largely 'Rln hlTn yftn (el'Mngen), Ober and 
due to the cotton manufacture, of woich &^u Unter, two viU^es of 

it is the center in Rhenish Prussia. Bavaria, on the left bank of the ifannbe. 
Linen, woolen, silk and mixed silk goods, about 3 miles apart and 8 northeast of 
ribbons and velvet are extensively made Ulm. In 1805 Marshal Ney defeated the 
and exported. There are numerous mills Austrians at Ober Elchingen, and won 
for spinning cotton twist, linen yam for himself the title of Duke of Elchingen. 
and worsted, and numerous dyeworks, X<1^m (erdir), a name given to different 
and miscellaneous industrial establish- <*^'>^^* species of the genus 8ambucu9 
ments. The environs are mostly taken nat order Caprifoliaceae. These are small 
up with bleach-fields. Pop. (1910) 170,118. trees or shrubs, with opposite and pin- 

ElbertOn ^5^'^?:*"?^^ * ^i^^* Jf*P^^J ?**f^ le&yeB, bearing small, white flowers 
WW** ^f Elbert Co., Georgia, 34 in large and conspicuous corymbs, small 
miles s. by n. of Athens. It has cotton berries of a black or red color, and bitter 
mills, fertiliser works, etc Pop. 6483. and nauseous leaves possessing purgative 
Elbenf (el-^H')» i J^^° of France, and emetic properties. The wood of the 
AMwvMj. jgp^ Seine-Inf6neure, 11 miles young shoots contains a very large pro- 
B. B. w. of Rouen, in a valley on the left portion of pith. The common elder of 
bank of the Seine. It is well built, and Europe (8. niffra) is a wild shrub or 
has eifht artesian wells. It has spin- small tree, distinguishable by its winged 
ning-mills, dyeworks and is an im- leaves; its clusters of small, cream-white 
portant center for the production of flowers, and the small black berries by 
woolen manufactures, chiefly of lighter wtiich these are succeeded, and from 
cloths and fancy goods. It is also an which a kind of wine is sometimes made 
entrepot for the finer and heavier cloths The dwarf elder or danewort (8, EhuluB) 
of Louviers and Sedan. It communicates is found in many parts of Britain and 
by steamers with Paris, Rouen and was vulgarly supposed to have sornnff 
Havre. Pop. (UKW) 17.800. from the blood of the Danes. Two sped^ 

mbinff (el-bing), seaport town of are native to North America; 8. Cone- 
"» Wpst Prussia, on the Elbinc, denMs, a common plant. from the forty- 
near its entrance into the Frische-Haff. ninth to the thirtieth parallel of latitude. 
It was once a flourishing Hanse town, the berries of wblrh are black and have 
and is still a place of considerable in- a sweet taste.* and 8. pubescent, ^hich 
dustry and trade, the manufactures in- bears red berries, and inhabits Canada, 
eluding iron goods, mtchinery, brass and the northern parts of New England and 
tinplate goods. It has also shi^uilding the Alleghany Mountains. Elder wood 
......iw I'op. (191C) 58,632. is yellow, and in old trees becomes so 

Elbmz (el'bWHs) , a mountain summit hard that it is often substituted for box- 
■* of the Caucasus (which see), wood. lU toughness also is such that it 

Elbnrz (el'W*")* *. ^otty mountain is made into skewers, tops for fishlng- 
AMWMAci „n^e extending over Northern rods, etc The light pith is utilized for 
Persia, parallel with and overlooking the balls for electric experiments, and various 
Caspian. Highest peak. Mt. Demavend, ointments, drinks and medicinal decoc- 
1U,400 feet. tions are made from the bark, leaves, 

TTI PATifi>A ^ city, county Reat of Im- flowers and berries. 
xaueui^rily p^ri^ Q^^ CaUfornia, 03 Eldeyg (el'd^rs). persons who, on 
miles E. of San Diego, in a fruit, cotton, **'***'*• account of their age, experience 
dairying and stock-raising district. Pop. and wisdom, are selected for office, as 
n020) 6464. among the Jews, the seventy men 

lIlcesaiteslf****'?*""*^V, ^ '^^ ?' ^"oclated with Closes in the goverarai»nt 
AMVVCNMWV9 Qg^^^l^ which aroie in of the people. In the modern Presby- 

the reign of Trajan about the beginning terian niurches elders are officers who, 

of the second century. They were a with the pastors or ministers, compose 

branch of tbe Essenes and resembled the the consistories or kirk-sessions, with 

Eblonites. A Jew, named EHxai* or El- authority to inspect and regulate matters 

ktsii, is their reputed founder. of religion and discipline in the congrega- 



Eldon 



Election 



Hon. As a member of the kirk-session 
the elder has an equal vote with his 
minister, and as a member of the higher 
church courts, when delegated thereto, he 
has a right to reason and vote on all 
matters under discussion in the same* 
manner as the clergy themselves. 
Eldon (^I'clon), John Scott, Earl of, 
lord-chancellor of England, was 
bom in 1751 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
his father was a coal dealer and public- 
house keeper of means. He was educated 
with his brother Vvilliam (afterwards 
I>ord Stowell) at Newcastle, and at 
Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship. 
He was called to the bar in 1776, and 
in 1782 was made king's counsel. Next 
year he entered parliament, supported 
ritt, and was made solicitor-general, and 
knighted. In 1792 he purchased the 
estate of Eldon. In 1793 he became 
attorney-general, and in 1799 was created 
chief-justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and raised to the peerage and the 
House of Lords by the title of Baron 
Eldon. On the accession of the Adding- 
ton ministry he became lord-chancellor 
(1801), and retained this post under the 
subsequent administration of Pitt until 
the death of the latter in 1806. A vear 
later, however, he resumed the cnan- 
cellorship under Liverpool, and held it 
without break for twenty years. In 
1821 he was created an earl by George 
IV. On the accession of the Canning 
ministry in 1827 he resigned the chancel- 
lorship, and never again held office. He 
died in London in 1838 at the age of 
eighty-six. As a lawyer he was a master 
of English jurisprudence; as a politician 
he was opposed to reform, and by no 
means free from the charge of servility 
and intrigue. 

El Dorado { ^l ^%'a^^Px ' Spanish, 
*^ 'the gilded'}, an imagi- 

nary country of South Amenca, very rich 
in gold and precious stones. 

El Dorado, fer"^.SirMS^" 

N. E. of "Wichita, on the Missouri Pacific 
and other railroads, in an oil, cattle and 
farming region. It has refineries, machine 
Khops, manufactures of oil well supplies, 
ptc. Pop. (1910) 3129; (1920) 10,995. 

Eldorado, * -^^^^aS^ ^.?^°® ^^-^ ^"V 

MAMVj.c%«AW9 jjjjjg^ 45 miles E. s. e. of 
Evansville, Indiana. It has machine 
shops, flour mills, lumber works, coal 
mines, and other industries. Pop. (1920) 
r>004. 

Eleatic School (elf-atW, a Grecian 
Mj.«/c%vAv N#vMWA philosophical sect, so 

called because it originated in E 1 e a 
(Latin, Fc/ia), town of Magna Grrpcia 
(Southern Italy), of which also three 



of its most celebrated teachers, Par- 
menides, Zeno and Leucippus, were na- 
tives. The founder was Xenophanes of 
Colophon, who came to Elea late in life, 
bringing with him the physical theories 
of the Ionian school, to which he added 
a metaphysic. The two schools soon 
drifted widely apart, especially in respect 
of method. Starting from the observa- 
tion of external nature, the lonians 
endeavored to discover some elementary 
principle, as water, air. fire, or a combina- 
tion of elements, by the action of which 
the phenomena they observed might be 
accounted for. The Eleans made the 
abstract idea of Being or God, deduced 
from the contemplation of the universe 
as a whole, their starting point; and 
their reasonings sometimes led them to 
deny the reality of external phenomena 
altogether. 

Elecampane ^LtSfutf^a'piaifo*? 

the nat order Oompositie, found in the 
United States and Europe, also in 
Asia. It is 3 or 4 feet high ; the radical 
leaves are often 2 feet and more in 
length ; the flowers are large and yellow ; 
the root, which is perennial, possesses a 
bitter, camphor-like taste. It was for- 
merly much used as a stimulant for all 
the secreting organs. 
TiilApfinn (el-ek'shun), in theology, the 
XiieCllOU doctrine that God has from 
the beginning elected a portion of man- 
kind to eternal life, passing by the re- 
mainder. It is founded on the literal 
sense of certain passages of Scripture, 
and has been amplified by the labors of 
systematic theologians into a complete 
and logical system. It dates in ec- 
clesiastical history from the time of 
Augustine; but Calvin has stated it so 
strongly and clearly in his Institutes 
that it is generally associated with his 
name. 

Election ^^ politics, the selection by 
Ajxc\/bxviX) voting of a person or persons 

to occupy some post or office. The most 
important elections are those of thp 
members of the legislative assemblies of 
the different countries, and as to the 
manner in which these are carried out 
strict laws are in force. In such elec- 
tions voting by ballot (see Ballot) is 
now general. The chief forms of election 
in Britain are parliamentary and 
municipal elections in both of which the 
basis of the suffrage (or right of voting) 
is the payment of poor-rates. Jurisdic- 
tion of election laws of the United States 
extends to such officers of Federal Govern- 
ment as are elective, viz., the president, 
vice-president and members of- the 
House of Representatives. The election 
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Elector Electric Battery ' 

of officers of tiie State governments is lature of each State may direct. Th« 

regulated by tlie several State codes, governor is to give them three certified 

The president and vice-president are lists of those chosen to be electors: the 

elected by a college of electors, which electors are to make three lists of the 

college is composed of as many electors persons balloted for b^ them for the pres- 

as there shall he senators and represent- idenc^ and yice-presidency, and to the 

atives in Congress at the time of the ap- certified lists annex the certificates fur- 

pointment of such electors. The people nished by the governor. They are to 

vote directly for these electors. Mem- appoint one of their number to carry one 

bers of Congress are elected as follows: «>f the certificates to the president of the 

each State ia entitled to two senators Senate before the first Wednesday in Jan- 

who, according to the Seventeenth Amend- unry, and to send to the president of the 

ment, are elected directly by the people, /Senate, by mail, another copy of the 

as the members of the ilouse of itepre- certificates; and the third they are to 

sentatives have always been. All cltiseni give to the judge of the district wherein 

of the United States are entitled to vote they assemble. 

^"^^^^l^^r^lS^ii^^^^ik Electoral Commission, ^--^^ 

given the right to participate in elections, vided for by act of Congress, January 
The States of the Union from time to 29, 1877, to settle disouted questions in 
time enact laws for the regulation and regard to the electoral votes of several 
management of their local elections, em- States in the presidential election of 
bracing the choice of the dScers of the 18^6. It was composed of five senators. 
State, city and county. The constitu- chosen by the Senate; five members of 
tions of the several States secure to citi- the House of Representatives, chosen by 
tens the right of suffrage. The laws of the House; and five associate justices of 
each State provide the means of effecting the supreme court, four of whom were 
the ends of the constitution, and pre- designated by the act of Congress, and 
scribe the qualifications of voters, which the fifth selected by the four. It was 
vary somewhat in the different States, found, on counting the electoral votes 
The length of residence in the State in the presence of the two houses of 

Srevious to an election is fixed by the Congress, that there were conflicting 
tate law and varies in the different certificates from four States — Louisiana, 
States from three months to two years. Florida, Oregon and South Carolina. 
Traces of property qualifications linger In These certificates were referred to the 
some of the States, and certain states commission, which by a vote of eight to 
make the payment of a poll tax a condi- seven — following the line of party divi- 
tion preceaent to voting. Various States sion in the commission -decided that 
require the ability to read and write, the certificate of electoral votes cast for 
In a steadily increasing number of States Hayes and Wheeler, the Republican 
full suffrage is extended to women, while candidates, was the legal certificate. The 
partial sulTrage exists in many States, decision of the commission, according to 
See Women* 9 R%ghi»» the terms of the statute, became irrevo- 

ITIap^ai* (e-lek'tur; German, Kuriunt^ cable; the disputed votes were counted 
jui^%,wt 'electoral prince*), the title accordingly; and Hayes and Wheeler 
ci certain princes of the old German were found duly elected, by a majority 
Umpire who had the right of electing of one electoral vote. The Important 
the emperors. There were ten in 18<)u, question before the commission was 
when the old empire was dissolved. Also whether an electoral certificate being in 
the title given to those chosen to elect the form confessedly according to law, it was 
president of the United States. (See competent for Congress or the commis- 
ilectioH,) sion to go behind the same and take 

'RliknfAral nnll^crp (e-lek'tur-al), in evidence aliunde in supi>ort of alleged 
XiieCTOrai LrUUej^e the United states, irregularities committed before such 
the body of men elected in each State to certificate was issued. 'Hie majority of 
cast the vote of the people of the State the commission took the negative. The 
for presidential candidates. The State decision was bitterly re.ionted by the 
conventions of the various parties nom- Democratic party, which maintained that 
inate the electors, one for each represent- its candidates had been rightfully elected 
ative, and one for each senator in Con- and had been deprived of their just 
frees. These persons are voted for on the rights. 

genera] election day. Those elected are VlApfrin Hftttunr («»-lek'trik), ths 
required to meet on the first Wednesday '=^C^''"^ J>ttlrMSry orjginal name of 
in December in the year in which they what is now more commonly called a 
are elected, in "uch places as the legis- battery of Leyden Jars, the old name hav- 
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I * Electric Chair Electric Fomaoe 

■ 

ing been given before galvanic batteries when thus weakened. Other electric 
were invented. See Leyden jar, fishes are Torpedo^ or electric ray, and 
ElectriG Cllfllr ^^ apparatus used die African catfish. The origin and mode 
AJA^uvxxv \/ufa*xx} jj^ performing an of operation of these organs are unknown, 
plectrocution. It consists of a strong 1<!lA/»frip Piimg/»A & device or re- 
chair, to which are attached straps for -^^^^''"^ ' ^^^^^'^J ceptacle in which 
holding the body of the subject in position a high temperature is produced by means 
and electrodes through which the heavy of the electric current for the purpose of 
electric current used to extinguish life effecting a chemical reaction or change 
passes. of state in the substance to be treated, 
dectric Clock * clock driven or such as the reduction of an ore, the 
AAXMfa\tM,x.\* \jx.\M\*M^j controlled by elec- formation or breaking down of a com- 

tricity, the latter being the ordinary pound, or the fusion or volatilization of 

meaning of the term. One clo'^k driven a metal or compound. Since the heat 

in the ordinary way can be made to developed in any given iK>rtion of an 

control by electric currents another clock electric circuit is proportionate to thi* 

♦ (or clocks) also driven in the ordinary resistance offered to the passage of the 

way so as to make it keep accurate time, current, that portion of the circuit which 

The method of R. L. Jones, more or less is outside the furnace is composed of 

modified, is now in very extensive use. metals such as copper or aluminium, while 

By means of it one high-class clock the resistance of the portion or portions 

(usually in an astronomical observatory) of the circuit in which it is desired to 

compels a number of other clocks at con- localize the heat is relatively high. There 

eiderable distances to keep time with it. are three forms of electric furnace, the 

The chxiks thus controlled ought to be so chief points of difference being in the 

regulated that if left to themselves they character of that portion of the circuit 

would always gain a little, but not more in which the heat is desired, 

than a few minutes per day. The ^en- The Arc Furnace, — ^The first consists 

dulum of the controlling clock, in swing- of an arc, in which the incandescent 

ing to either side, makes a brief con- gases produce an extreme degree of heat 

tact, which completes the circuit of a between carbon terminals. With this 

galvanic battery, and thus sends a current type of furnace it is possible to produce 

to the controlled clock. The currents a temperature of 4500 degrees centigrade 

pass through a coil in the bob of the in a small furnace charge. Since it is 

pendulum of the controlled clock, and the impossible to place more than a small 

action between these currents and a pair quantity of the charge within the arc 

of fixed magnets urges the pendulum to it is necessary in commercial work either 

one s'.de and to the other alternately. The to establish a number of arcs or mova 

effect is that though the controlled clock the arcs relativelv to the charge or move 

may permanently continue to be a frac- the charge relatively to the arcs. The 

tion of a second in advance of the con- high temperatures made possible by the 

trfiUing clock, it can never be so much as use of the electric furnace have opened 

half a sectmd in advance. An electrically a new field to chemistry, but careful reg- 

controUed clock usually contains a small ulation of the heat is essential. This 

magnetic needle, which shows from which may be obtained by moving the charge 

direction the currents are coming. The or moving the arc, adjusting the duration 

I arrangements are usually such that at of contact to the quantity of the charge. 

every sixtieth second no current is sent, Generally speaking, the arc is both waste- 

and the needle stands still. Any small ful and inefficient as a source of heat, 

error is thus at once detected. The term The Electrolytic Furnace, — A molten 

is also frequently applied to clocks con- salt may not only be kept in a state of 

taining a small battery which are self fusion by the heat developed by its own 

winding. resistance to the passage of a direct cur- 

"SilAptrir Car See TroUev f®?* of sufficient volume, but it will be 

JiiieCXnC uar. see irouey. * electrolyzed ' or decomposed so that 

TTlAnfriP "RpI (OymnCtus), an eel one of its parts, which may be a metal, 
Xiieutiii/ xici abundant in the fresh will accumulate at the positive electrode 
waters of Brazil and the Guianas. which known as the ' cathode * and another part 
possesses organs capable of developing a will accumulate at the negative electrode 
strong electric current and thus of giving or 'anode.' This process is extremely 
a violent shock to any one touching the useful in breaking down certain com- 
pels. These organs replace the lower pounds, but the heat regulation must be 
muscles along the sides of the tail. The very exact 

eels can be taken by driving horses into The Incandescent Furnace. — This term 

the water to be shocked and aeising them is used to designatA furnaces in which 



Eleotriolty Eleotrioity 

the b«at U develop^ br the paMase of deSectton of masnctic Dcnllesi tbe 
(he current tbrousb & body which iB production of beat i,ad light in cer- 
■ulld iuiliallr. luch br a core of carlion ; tain circnmstanceB, the lepanitioii of 
a lETSDDlar bed of coke ; rptort carbon or certain chemical compuunds Into their 
rrapblte; tbe charfe liaelf when mixed ooaatitaetits, and tpaamodic actlou on 

the Dervoua and muaralar 
ByxteniB of animals. Tbe 
< Dame Ih derivpd from the 
, Greek fUctron, amber, 
the fact tbat amber when 
rubbed B I tracts li^bt part- 
icles, mch aa Bmall pieces 
lit paper, hnvlng been 
known to the Bocient 
(Ireeka. Friction waa the 
0DI7 artlGcial Bource of 
clectrieitr emplos'ed un- 
til Galvani, near the cloae 
of the elirhteeoth centurj. 
accidentallr obtained It 
bj the contact of two 
iDetals with tbe limba of 
a froe ; and Volt*, de- 
veloping GalTBni'B dis- 
covery, Invented the flrtt 
Ralvanlc or volulc bat- 
t e r y. Electricity pro- 
duced by [rictioQ la called 
friotiona I efcctricilji; 
tbat produced by cbeml- 
cal action on metal 1, cot- 
taie elfclricitf. 

Condvcton and yon- 
mnifuctora.— All snb- 
Btancea which, like am- 
ber, conld be made to 
■how eliftrical attractioD 
by rubbitiK them, were 
called tlectiic* by early 
w r i t e r B on electricity. 
They Included glaaa. am- 
ber, Bulpbnr, B h e 1 1 a c. 
rosin, allk. flannel, etc. 
The name tioii-eltolric* 
waa itlven to othir budlea 
which were auppoaed not 
to be BUBceiniiile of ei- 
dUtlon by friction. Tbe 
bodiea called n on-elect rici 
wer« alito called eonduct- 
fllBBwiiii Elwuio B*voIvu]( Furnae* (Vertlad gaetloo). ort. from the power 
with carbon ; or a pyrw^leclrolyte. an 01- wnich tbey exhibited of bUowIds dec- 
ide which becomes capable at high tern- tricity to pass through them, wblle 
peralnres of carrying the current. In a electrics were called non-condurtort. 
furnsce of this type It Ih possible to ob- The names conductor and n.io-ci in due- 
lain B very accurate adJuBtment of th« tor are still retained, but the tiame* 
tenperaliire by tbe regulation of the cur- electric and non-electric are discarded as 
rent applied. being fouoded on a mistake. Eli-ttrlcity 

Pli^triftitv (e-lek-tris'l-tn, tbe name can be eicited by the friction of a con- 
*"***'"**"** given to the unknown ductor against a non-conductor, and ii. In 
cause of certain effects of varied kinds fact, so eiclled In the ordinary electrical 
which are found to be cloaelv connected machine, in which glass rubs against an 
one with another, Thev include two amalgam spread on a cushion. (See 
<'-->Mnct kinds of Rttrnction and re- Flmrir .l/acline.) A metallic rod fur- 
pulsion (effclroitlDtic Slid rlrrtroHy- ni-hcd with B glass handle can be electri* 
■asMc), the msgneliiation of iron, tbe Hxl by rubbing it with flannel, tbe glui 
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preventing the electricit; from being con- anee, and a good conductor to have low 
ducted Bway through the hand. Sub- retiiBtance. 

stances thua electrified eihibit two oppo- Electrostatict is that branch of the 
Bite kinds of electricity, known, respec- general science of eleclricity which treats 
tively, as pogitii-e and negative. BodicH of the repulsions between like and the 
charged wfbb the same kind of electrfcit/ attractions between unlike kinds of elec- 
repel each other; those charged with triciiy. The fundamental law of elee- 
opposite kinds attraet each other. An Irostatica is that if e and e' denote two 
Inatrumetit tor indicating the presence of quantities of electricity collected in two 
electricity is called an ehctratcope spaces very small in comparison with die 
(which see). distance between them, ae mutual force 

which they eiert upon 
each other is directly as the 
product o e', and inversely 
>■ the square of the dis- 
tance. If the two quanti- 
ties e 4 are both positire or 
both negative, the fnrce 1* 
a repulsion: but <r one is 
positive and the other neg- 
ative, it is an attraction. 
Electrostaticaltractionsand 
; repulsions manifest them- 
', selves in two distinct ways, 
I namely, (1) as attractions 
and repulsiona between 
electrified bodies; (2) as 
producing changes in the 
diatribulion of electricity on 
conductors. This second 
effect is called electraitatie 
induction. The different 
portions of the cli*rve of 
one and the same conductoi- 
act upon one another ac- 
cording to the general law 
BU.«»> El«trio B.volvi=gF^™« CHori«»td B«.lcn). 3i,c'^P';l,7°"ct''u«l "dUtrKS^ 
Elfctrio Conduction. — All solid and Hon, wblch Is entirely on the surface, all 
liquid Bubstancea allow electricity to pass electricity being repelled from the in- 
through them to some extent, but the terior. The interposition of an insulet- 
differences of degree are enormous. The ing substance between two quantities 
best conductors are the metals, eape- of electricity alters the amount ol the 
eiolly gold, silver and copper. Perfectly forces which they eiert upon each other. 
pure copper conducts about seven times In a broad sense electrostatics may be 
as weli as iron. Substances which have held to include within Its rang;e all the 
extremely small conducting power are phenomena of trictional electricity and 
not called conductors, but in>ulaior$, so of the electricity produed by induence 
that a good insulator ia another name for machines, such as those of Holtz, Voss 
an extremely bad conductor. Among the and Wimshurst. (See Electric Machine.) 
best insulators may be mentioned glass, Electric Discharge. — The rapid escape 
paraffin (the wax, not the oil), ebonite, of electricity from a charged body is an 
shellac, mica, India rubber and gutta electric diacbarge. When the discbarge 
percha. The ratio of the conducting takes place through a conductor it is 
power of a metal to that of one of these called continuout, and when it takes place 
siibatances is about a thousand million through a non-conductor (for example 
billions to one. Water ocouTiifs an inter- through airl it is called a disruptire 
mediate position between these two ei- discharge. The name ' electric discharge ' 
tremes. In experiments with frictionat is especially applied to eaaea In which 
or influence machines it bebavea as a the escaping electricity produces Inmt- 
conductor. but in experiments with gal- nosity. Three kinds of such discharge 
vanic batteries, it behaves as an insula- have been distinguished — the tpark, the 
tor. The word retittance is used in ths Jtruth and the gloa. The ""irk is ac- 
opposite sBnse to conducting power ; a companied by a sound which varies from 
Kood insulator is said to have high redat- a faint crack to a lotid bang. In nator* 
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it is seen on the largest scale in the case is no electricity in its interior. The 
of lightning, which is a discharge of charge resides entirely at the surface, 
atmospheric electricity. In many cases and is not distributed equally over the 
the electric spark presents no definite whole surface, but is thickest (so to 
shape, but looks like a mere point of speak) at those parts which project 
fire, or, if very bright, is enlarged by most. The dotted linea in the figures be- 
lts dazaling effect on the retina; but low illustrate, by their distances from 
when it leaps across a space of several the conductor, the thickness (technically 
inches of air it assumes a crooked shape called density) of the electricity at the 
bearing a remarkable resemblance to a different parts of the surface. At sharp 
flash of lightning. The brush discharge edges, and still more at sharp points, 
is only faintly luminous. It occurs es- the density is exceedingly great, and 
pecially at sharp points 
and edges of highly 
charged bodies. it is 
barely visible by day- 
light, and its appear- 
ance in the dark is that 

projects™ only a small I>i«tribution ol Electridty^-Rektive Amounts on Curved Surfaces, 

distance into the air surrounding the hence, owing to this density, the elec- 

body from which the charge is escaping, tricity has a strong tendency to leak 

The glow discharge simply renders the away. 

surface of the body luminous, and does Electric Currents. — What is known as 

not extend into the air at all. In some an electric current is a peculiar condi- 

modem electric apparatus beautiful ef- tion of a wire or other conductor of 

fects of electric discharge are shown, electricity, in virtue of which it deflects 

Thus by causing a discharge to take magnetic needles in its neighborhood, 

place in highly rarefied air or gas it is magnetizes a piece of soft iron round 

made to jump across a considerable inter- which it is coiled, has its own temper- 

val, and the whole intervening space is ature raised, and exhibits various other 

filled with a beautiful nebulous luminos- effects. This condition of a wire occurs 

ity, the color of which depends on the both in connection with frictional and 

nature of the gas. If the vacuum is voltaic electricity, and can be produced 

suflSciently good the luminosity is seen by attaching its ends to the two ter^ 

to be disposed in transverse stripes, tech- minals of a galvanic battery, or to the 

nically called striw, two terminals of a magneto-electric ma- 

Dissipation of Electricity. — ^An elec- chine, and in various other ways. An 
trified body left to itself gradually loses electric current may be regarded at 
its electricity. This effect is due to pleasure as consisting in the flow of 
more causes than one. If the body is positive electricity in one direction 
a conductor and has any sharp points or through the wire in question, or of nega- 
edges, these afford a ready^ channel for tive electricity in the opposite direction, 
the escape of the charge into the air. or of both electricities simultaneously one 
Some loss occurs by particles of dust in each direction. What is convention- 
in the air bemg attracted to the body ally called the direction of the current is 
and then repelled after coming in con- the direction in which the positive elec- 
tact with it. But the chief loss in the tricity may be regarded as flowing. The 
case of a smooth conductor on insulating * strength ' of a current denotes the quan- 
supports usually occurs by leakage over tity of electricity that passes through 
the surface of the supports, owing to a the wire in the unit of time. The deflect- 
thin film of moisture from which it is ing force which a current exerts on a 
difficult to keep them free. This is espe- magnetic needle — other things being equal 

eially the case with glass supports. Dis is proportional to the strength of a 

sipation can be almost completely pre- current; but the quantity of heat which 

vented by surrounding^ the electrified body it generates in a given time is propor- 

with an artificially dried atmosphere. The tional to the square of its strength. One 

usual means of doing this is to place a effect of currents is the decomposition of 

shallow dish of sulphuric acid or calcium certain chemical compounds (see Elec- 

chloride in the closed vessel in which the trolysis)* and this effect, like that first 

body is contained. The loss by dissipation mentioned, is simply proportional to the 

can thus be reduced to one or two per strength of the current. InstrumeuFts for 

cent- of the entire charge per diem. measuring the strengths of currents by 

Distribution of Electrictty. — When a chemical decomposition are called volt(i- 

conductor has a permanent charge, there meters, and instruments for measuring 
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them b7 the deflection of magnetic needles 
are called galvanometers, (See these arti- 
cles.) The currents by wnich telegraphs 
are worked are asually obtained from 
galyanic batteries; but the far stronger 
currents required, for electric lighting are 
nsuallv produced by machines called dyna» 
mos driven by steam or water power. 
(See Dynamo,) The currents in such 
machines are due to magneto-electric in- 
duction. (See Induction.) 

Electrodynamics is that branch of 
electrical science which treats of the at- 
tractions and repulsions exhibited between 
wires or other conductors through which 
currents are passing. If two wires are 
parallel, they will attract each other 
when currents are passing the same way 
through them both, and will repel each 
other when the currents are opposite. 
If the wires are inclined to each other 
at any angle, there is not only an at- 
traction or repulsion, but a still more 
marked tendency to rotation, which is 
not satisfied till the wires have become 
parallel and the currents flow in the 
same direction through them both. When 
there are only two straight wires these 
forces are feeble, and requive delicate 
apparatus for their exhibition; but by 
employing coils of wire the forces are 
multiplied, and an instrument constructed 
on this principle called the electrodyna- 
mometer (which see) has been much 
employed lor the measurement of cur- 
rents. The whole science of electro- 
dynamics is due to Ampere, who dis- 
covered its main facts, and reduced them 
by ingenious experiments, combined with 
very abstruse reasoning, to a single math- 
ematical formula which includes them all. 

Velocity of Electricity. — Daily experi- 
ence with tne electric telegraph shows 
that electrical action is propagated with 
great rapidity. The time that inter- 
venes between the sending of a signal 
from one station and its visible effect 
at another depends on a variety of cir- 
cumstances. The time is notably longer 
for underground or submarine wires than 
for wires suspended in the air on poles. 
When one end of a long submarine or 
subterranean telegraph wire is suddenly 
put in connection with a calvanic battery 
or other source of electricity, the current 
which flows out of the other end into 
the earth does not begin sharply but 
jrradually, and takes a measurable time 
to attain its full strength. Hence an 
inptrument which is delicate enough to 
react to a very feeble current will show 
the effect earlier than one which requires 
a strong current to move it. An in- 
strument in which the moving parts are 
small and light has also an advantage 



over one in which they are large and 
heavy. Something, too, depends on the 
nature of the source of electricity em- 
ployed. A source which acts with 
sudden violence, like the discharge of a 
Leyden jar or an induction coiL wiU 
make the effect appear earlier than a 
comparatively gentle source, such as an 
ordinary galvanic battery. Electricity 
has not a definite velocity like light or 
sound. It is rather comparable to wave^ 
on water, which travel with very various 
Bpeeds according to their length and th«! 
depth of the water. The highest speed 
ever observed in the transmission of elec- 
tric effects was that obtained by Wheat* 
stone in his celebrated experiment with 
a rotating mirror. In this experiment 
a Leyden jar was discharged through 
half a mile of wire with three interrup- 
tions in it, at each of which a spark was 
formed by the electricity leaping across. 
One interruption was in the middle, and 
tiie other two were at the ends, one 
end being close to the knob of the jar, 
and the other end close to its outer coat- 
ing. The wire was so arranged that 
all three interruptions were near to- 
gether; and by observing the reflections 
of the three sparks in a rotating mirror, 
he was able to discover that the middle 
spark occurred sensibly later than those 
at the two ends, these latter being simul- 
taneous. The lagging of the middle 
spark behind the other two was regarded 
as the time that electricity took to travel 
through a quarter of a mile of wire, and 
the velocity thus found for electricity 
was 230,(X)0 miles per second, a velocity 
greater than that of light, which is be- 
tween 185,000 and 186,000 miles per 
second. Observations made in connecnon 
with the use of the electric telegraph for 
determining longitudes have shown that 
the time which intervenes between the 
sending and receiving of a signal was 
about four-tenths of a second between 
Aden and Bombay, two- tenths of a sec- 
ond between Alexandria and Malta, two- 
tenths between Malta and Berlin, and 
about one-eighth of a second between 
Greenwich and Valentia. 

Electrical Theories. — If we endeavor 
to explain electrical phenomena by re- 
garding electricity as a substance, we 
are met by two difllculties: one is that 
electricity adds nothing to the weight of 
a body; the other is that electrical phe- 
nomena are dual, as if there were two 
opposite kinds of electricity which de- 
stroy each other when they unite. Du 
Faye maintained the existence of two 
electrical fluids endowed with opposite 
qualities, and called them the vitreous 
and the resinous fluid. Franklin en- 
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dettTored to aoootmt for the same phe- two BtatiooA, and to convert these Into 
aomena by aaeamlng the existence of a low-tension currents before they reach 
single electric fluid, and supposing an the houses or workshops where my are 
electrified body to be a body which pos- to be used. This Is done sometimes by 
sesses either more or less than the nor- employing the high-tension currents to 
mal quantity of this fluid. If more, it drive a local dynamo which generates 
was said to be positively, and if less, low-tension currents. The discovery ti-^t 
negatively electrified. Franklin's poiiiive a Gramme machine is reversible^thaf is 
and ntffQiive correspond with Du Faye's to say, when two Gramme machines ar* 
vitreouM and retinous. Whenever elec- coupled together and one is operated as a 
iricity is generated the two o*^D08ite generator, the other will act as a motor — 
kinds are always produced, and pro- was an important step taken in the trans- 
duced in exactly, equal quantity. Modern mission of power. Numerous efforts, sin<*<* 
theories favor the idea that electricity then, have been made to utilize elertrfcit*. 
is not a substance or a pair of substances, for the transmission of power over a Ion? 
but a special kind of motion, and that range. For this purpose the altf^rnatins 
the two opposite electricities are two current si^ms eminently adapted a^ 
opposite states of motion of the par* transformers only are needed to raise the 
tides of a medium which is believed to line to high transmission voltage snd to 
pervade all bodies and all space; the same lower it again for use. The possibiliti'*^ 
medium whose vibrations constitute light offered by electrical transmission of 

Applicaiiont of Electricity. — ^The vari- water-p.W4»r for sections of country 

ons methods of employing the electric favorea with waterfalls are numerous 

current have become enormously impor- and have been extensively developed, 

tant in commerce and industry. The tele- which should result in msking tnem 

graph and telephone rapidly follow civ- great industrial centers. In this dl- 

ilisation to every part of the globe. Re- rection much has been done in utilising 

cent developments in electric lighting and the immense power of the Niasara Falls 

heating, together with the wide range of by electrical transmission, works having 

adaptability of the electric current as a been built for this purpose both in New 

source of power, due to its flexibility and York and Canada, and several hundred 

economy, make it a factor of great and thousand horse-power developed. The ap- 

rapidly increasing importance through- plication of the power of waterfalls to 

out aU civilisation. The electrical oper- the generation of electricity is rapidly ex- 

•tion of railways has been enormously de- tending, and promises to become a great 

veloped and it seems only a ihatter of a source of mechanical power in the future. 

few years until all trains will be moved The phrase, ' distribution of electric- 

by this motive power. The use of elec- «fy,' has been used during the last few 

tricity in chemistry and metallurgy has years to denote the supplying of strong 

led to many important discoveries and currents of electricity from central sta- 

new processes in manufacturing. (See tions, where they are generated, to houses, 

separate articles.) street lamps, etc., in their vicinity. 

The K'tctrw Trfn^niiggion of Potrer The central station contains a few power- 
is effected by employing the source of ful dynamo machines, driven usually by 
Sower to drive a machine called a steam-power. The positive and negative 
ynamo which generates an electric terminals of the dynamo are put in 
enrrent. This current is conveyed by connection with the positive ana nega- 
a copper conductor insulated from the tive main conductors which are to sup- 
earth to the distant station, where it ply the district, and from these mains 
passes through a machine called an elec- smaller conductors branch off to the 
iromotor, one part of which is thereby houses or lamps. All these conductors 
made to revolve, and imparts its motion are of copper, that metal when pure 
to the machinery which is to be driven, having seven times the conductivity of 
(See Dunamo and Electromotor,) iron. Different methods are in use for 

This is the simplest arrangement, and keeping the supply of electricity steady 
Is that which is commonly employed in spite of the varying demands made 
when the original currents are not of upon it. In some systems of distribution, 
such high tension as to be dangerous to instead of the two main conductors be- 
life in the case of accndental shocks, ing one positive and the other negative. 
There is, however, a great waste of power each is positive and negative altera 
in employing low-tension currents when nately, the reversals taking place some 
the distance is great: hence it is becom- hundreds of times per second. The cur- 
ing a common practice to employ high- rents are then said to be oHemaHfi^. 
tension currents for transmission tbrourh When such reversals do not take place- 
the long conductor which connects (he ^^* currents ara said to be iinoK 
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EiMtric Light K!':s';i„*oii\' 

heBting a suitable body to incandescenca 
bf CB using a current at electricity to 
paas through the body. The substance 
uiually employed for thia purpoae ia 
carbon, which baa two lecommendatlons : 
first, its power of bearing a Tery high 
temperature without melting; and, sec- 
ondfy, its high emisalve power, which is 
the source of moat of the hgbt in the flame 
of a candle, an oil lamp, or a jet of gas. 
Until witbia recent years the only kind 
□f electric lamps la pructical ose waa 
what is now called the «ro lamp. The 
arc light ia obtained by causing two 
flticka of carbon, one of them in con- 
nection with the positive and the other 
with the negative terminal of a battery 
or dynamo, to touch each other for an 
inatant ao a a to complete tbe circuit, 
and then separating them and keeping 
tbem Bteadily at a amall distance apart 
Before the carbons have touched, the 
cold air between them prevents the cur- 
rent from passing, but as aoon as they 
touch they become Intensely heated end 
if tbey are not separated too far the 
air between them ia hot enough to serve 
I a conductor. The ligbt Is emitted 



carbon being marked 4- and tbe negative 
— . Also a magnified KpreseDtatLoD 
■uch sa can be obtained by, tfarowiog an 
image of tbe burning carbons on a screen 

dUtai "" . . _ .. 

a ' regulator ' is employed. There are 
many varieties of regulator, bat they all 
depend on the principle that Increase of 
distance between tbe carbons causes in- 
crease of resistance. Tbey nauall; con- 
tain an electro-magnet tiirough which 
either tbe whole or a portion of tbe cur- 



cbange of resistance are taken advantage 
of to cause tbe motion, in one direction 
or tbe opposite, of a piece of iron which 
locks and nnlocka the meehaniam. 



partly by the ends of the carbona, espe- 
cially of f 

by the gaseous i 



' the posit iv 



E carbon, and partly 

' (containing also 

idea of solid carbon) which 
occupies the inleryening space and forms 



tbe intervening space and for 

r streak of light joining the t 

carbon pointa. When tbe source of elec- 
tricity ia an alternating current machine, 
eacb carbon ia alternately positive and 
negative many times in a. second, and 
the two pointa behave alike. When the 
source is a direct current machine or 
a ga'vanic battery the positive car- 
bon wears away about twice as fast 
as the negative, and tbe positive carbon 
becomes hollow at the end, while the 
■ ■ ■ ■ The hollow In 

le positive ear- 

rightest part of 

ingement ; and 
hen a beam of 

gbt is lo &<i 



Lken that thia 
ollow is ex- 
nsed to view in 
lat direction. 
Fig. 1 con- 
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Arc lamps give the largest amount of 

light for a given amount of horM-power 

expended ; bnt Incandescent lamps, poa- 
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less seyeral advantages. Owing to the view by opal globes, and instead of sin- 
absence of oxygen, there is no combus- gle points of dazzling brightness pre- 
don in an incandescent lamp, and henca sented an appearance uke a row of full 
the carbon does not waste away, 
The want of means to obtain a 
sufficiently good vacuum was 
the chief cause which prevented 
the earlier introduction of such 
lamps. Sprengel's mercurial 
pump, with Crookes' improve- 
ments, has supplied this want. 
All the incandescent lamps 
agree in having a filament sus- 
pended f>i vacuo, but they differ 
in the material and mode of 
preparation of the filaments 
and in other details. A great 
Improvement came with the in- 
vention of the tantalum in- 
candescent lamp in 1004. There 
are certain metals known to 
have a melting point upwards 
of 2000* C. and of these Unta- 
lum is one. By using this 
metal for the filament a gain in 
efficiency of over one watt per Merwiry Lampo. 

candle-power is secured. Filaments of moons. A novel form of electric light 
molybdenum and tungsten are also used, known as the Hetoiit Mercury Vapor 
the latter with good success and are Lamp was invented by Peter Cooper 

capable of givins light with a Hewitt of New York, in 1902. It is the 
useful commercial life at an ef- only form of artificial light in practical 
flciency of about one watt per use which does not depend on the incan« 
candle-power. descence of a solid substance — usually 

The liftht of sn incandescent carbon — for its lighting property. The 
A lamp is extremely steady, afford- mercury vapor lamp, as its name sug- 
ing a great contrast to the flick- gests, derives its light from the gas or 
ering which is never altogether vapor of mercury in which the passage 
absent from arc lights. Its tern- of an electric current causes a high state 
perature is lower, and ^ence its of incandescence. The lamp consists of 
color is not blue or ^iolet, like a glass tube partially filled with mer- 
that of most arc lights, but cury, in each end of which is sealed a 
•lightly yellow, thougn whiter metal conductor. The tubes are ex- 
than gas. It is superior both to hausted to a high degree by a vacuum 
^ gas and to the arc light in giving pump before sealing to prevent any es- 
off no products of combustion to cape of the vapor. In operation, after 
▼itiate the air of an apartment, the current is turned on, the tube is tilted 
The Jabloohkoff light, which is until the mercury connects both conduc- 
represented in Fig. 3, occupies an tors. The passage of the current vapor^ 
intermediate place, but more izes the mercury and the vapor be<*omes 
nearly resembles the arc lamps, incandescent, producing a powerful green- 
The two sticks of carbon (A A) are side ish light superior to the arc light, in 
by side at distance of V4 inrh or ^ inch, places where considerable illumination is 
The lower ends of the carbons are In- required, because of if< freedom from 
serted in copper or brass tubes (o 0). shadows and from the annoying flicker of 
The introduction of electric lights for the arc light. It is wid#»ly used in In- 
oommerrial umos may be said to date dustrial eptablishmentv iMMmiiKo of its 
from the lighting uf the Avenue de low cost per candle power. It is also of 
rOp^ra at Taris by Jablochkoff lamps, great value in photograph)', sint^ thi* 
a few years previous to the Paris light Is widely diffused and is compomMl 
Klectrical Exhibition of iHftl. The elec- of the 'actinic* or chemically active 
trie light, as previously known, was con- rays, making it a perfect substitute for 
sidered too dazzling for street purposes, daylight Inventive ingenuity has been 
but the Jablochkoff 'candles/ which even largely extended upon the details of elec- 
when naked are far less dazzling than trie lighting, as the records of the Patent 
'arc' lights, were concealed from direct Office wUl testify— for cutouts* arr 
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lamp WKDlatori, sockets uid kers, rarface of the glass is given oS to an 
dynamo reiulation, sjatema of dUtribn- iusolated brass condactor furnisbed wltb 
tion, etc Tbe geofrator has attained all te«th like those of a oomb, the sharp 
uorlvaled defree of perfection, almost points of whicb 

U5 per cent of the power obtained being are nearly ia 

yielded as electric energy. The coDtina- contact with 

ouB current -dynamo is now a work of the gla^s. The 

art The various steps of its constmction Dceative elec- 

are operations of pecoliar skill. Tbp tricily wbicb is 

electric light has been applied to a great at tbe same 

many special uses; for instance, in deo- k lime generated 

tistry sod surgery the incandeBceat lamp Bon the cushion 

is used to eiplore hidden recesses of tbe must be pro- 

human frame, and on ships tbe arc lamp vided with some 

aa a searchlight. In submarine work means of escap- 

electric lighting hag proven of great ing, or the so- 

value. Street lighting with arc lamps \ tion of tbe ma- 

baa had an enormous development and ' chine would 

nearly all towns of aoy progress in the He, 2. — Plsla Electric soon stop. It 
i;nited States have their streets elec- MkOuob. ig usually al- 

trirally lighted. The extraordinary devel- lowed to escape to the earth by a brass 
□pment in tbe application of alternating obain connected wilh tbe cushions; but 
C'lrreota 1b specially notable. Tbis aya- in some machines a nepalive conductor 
tern of lighnng baa spread with such cunnected with the cushiooB is insulated 
rapidity that It is now id general use all like the positive conductor by a glass 
over the United Slates. The meter has BUpport. Negative sparks can then hv 
received its due sbsre ot attention from drawn from this conductor at the same 
the unwearying inventor, more than 200 time that positive sparks are drawn from 
pateots, from the United States Patent tbe other. A cylinder machine having 
Office, having been issued for direct and both a positive and a negative conductor 
alternating currents. Is shown in Fig. 1, and a plate machine 

"ClBntinn IVTarfiinp ^"' machine In Fig. 2. 

JiieOinO m.ai.miie, (^^ producing An influence machine (that of Voss) 
powerful electrical effects. The name ia, is eihibited in Fig. 3. Of the two glass 
however, seldom applied to machines plates which it contains, the larger is 
depending on magneto-electric principles, stationary, and has two patches of tin- 
and is practical!; confined to two claaaea foil on its back, one of which has a posi- 
tive and the other a neestlve charge. 
One of them covers the left hand and 



K(. t.— Cylinder Eisetric Machine. 
..f machines — those which act by friction, 

and those which act by electroatatic in- 
duction. The former are called friction 
machines, and the latter influence ma- 
chines. For many years the former were 

KrlLS" xsaSd' g", 'rfaS;' "^ »-"-• ■■«"— «-^ 

In friction machines the electricity is npper portion of the back, and the other 

generated by the friction of either a the ripht hand and lower portion. The 

glass cylinder of a circular glasg plate revolving plate has sii melallic studs 

against cusbiona covered with an amal- like lliat seen at d set in it at equal dls- 

gam of sine and tin. Tbe positive lances. The sloping bar seen in front 

electricity which is thua developed on the of it is of braas and carries Iwo little 




Electric Bailway Electric Ston^ Battery 

brtube*. a a, of thin br«M wire, afalnit dlitllcL Tti« overhead ■jratem of agoplJi 
wUdi the Btud« rub &■ thar pajM by, from ItB cbeapnett of Moipment and n> 
aod this happem at the same moTnent llablll^i oomnienda ttaelt mcMt empbatle- 
for both brusbea. When the ituds have all; to openton of street can. The rolt- 
advanced about a quarter of a revolu- age renerall; emplojed U len tban EHMX 
tion, the; come In cjotact vith anotber and It haa be«n repeatedly ehown that 
pair if brusbea, B b, vhlcb are in con- from fuch an electro mo tlve forca no 
nectton with the two patcbea of tinfoil, danger to human life can reiulb In 
and serre to repleoUh their cbargea. New York cit;, where the law forblda 

There ure also two brass combs fixed 
opposite the two horlioDtal radii of the 
plate, one row collecting positive and the 
other negative electricit;. The; are In 
connection with the two knobi, c, and 
a brilliant discbarge of electricity take* a 

filace between these knobs. The firat ■ 
nflnence machine that came Into eiten- 
five use was that of Holti. and the 
latest (and probably the best) is that of 
Wimsburat. in which both the plates 
revolve, their directions of rotation being 
opposite. The machine of Holta la Di«ot Curnst Inii>.<l^ RoUway Motor, 

started br bolding a Sat piece of vulcao- tbe employment of the overhead aystem, 
Ite, whtcb has tieen excited by friction, an underground system has been adopted, 
•t the back of the Sicd plate. The ma- the wires being carried throuib conduita, 
chines of Vosa and Wimshurst, if kept For sabway, elevated and high speed in- 
dry, will usually work without such as- terurban electric railways, tbe third rail 
sistiince, their action beiog such aa rap- supply system, la preferred, aa the con- 
idly to incr«afle any casual char)[e poa- tncC shoe forms a better conductor for 
sened by tbe platea. For other kinds of tbe powerful currents uecessarr to oper- 
machine by which electric shocks can be ate hvavy trains than a trolley wheeL 
obtained, see £lcc(ro- medical Mackinei. In many localities the stesm railroad hat 
Tl^^tiHn llailvrAV l^e enormous been paralleled by electric railroads. In 
xacvbnu JUUlway. development of this direction the use of eleclricity is rap- 
the electric railway in the United States idly growing, and tbe Indicallons are that 
can b« appreciated from tbe fact that It wul eventually largely or wholly re- 
place steam as a propelling agent. 
The storage-battery system of ap- 
plying electric power nas been ea- 
perlmented with, and a new one, 
invented by Edison, la promising. 

Electric Storage Battery, 

■ tbe term applied to an unstable 
chemical compound, which, In its 
change to a more stable condition, 

■ emits electric energy. In tliis pro- 
toxide of lead is usually employed. 
In charging a storage cell a diluta 
acid, with lead electnidca, is em- 
ployed. When Si current of snU- 
dettt strength la sent through this 
the positive electrode becomes cov- 
ered with peroxide of lead, while 

Pretsctsd TUtd Bail spongy lead gstheni on the negstlva 
electrode. After the cell is folly 

there are now In operation In this cuun- charged in this way. it acts like a gal- 

trr many thousands of railways, nearly vanic cell of low resistance and consid- 

all of which are moved by electric power, erahle electroiaollve force. If tbe clrcull 

These are not only surface rondn. thpre be now clused a reverse chemical effect 

being also many mib's ot elovsled and takes place, the peroxide of lead becnm- 

subwsy track. They have spri'ad rapidly Ing reduced to (lie pm'oxlde. while tbe 

through every seiiion, and hnve slinwn spongy lead is otldiied. electric energy 

themselves fully a'lle to handle travel in being given off as a nmsequeoce of the 

tbe boaieat city as well as in the rural chemical change. When Ibis Is cool- 



stroHjhemlstiy Electrolysis 

J tha cell m&r be recharged as be- cndon by electricity, a powerful current 

wben. It Is ready to repeat the same beius psased through tbe body of the 

«s. Ab part or the recent develop- criminal. Electrocution fg nraetice* in. 

in electric lighting the efficiency of man; of the United States. 

Dulators or storagi • ■* • .- — - -•-- - — " 

greatly increased, .... .._„.. 

ly used as a source of electric power, electric source of supply. 

need of some such direct source of Elcctro -dynamometer, "° 1°**"": 

rio energy, for the movement of trol- *"*■*'"'' «j iM*iiiwiiivvi.i, ^^^^ ^^ 
ira and aolomobiles, bas led to much tor the measurement of electric curreDts 
'iment with storage batteries, which by means of the mechanical forces which 
come into considerable use as power they exert upon each otber. It contains 
X, central stations for re-storage of two coils of wire, one fixed and the otlier 
iMittery cells being provided. The movable ; the latter being either larger 
It of tbe cells la agaioBt tbeto and or smaller than the other so as to be able 
>n bas recently been experimenting to pass either outside it or through it. 
the view of overcoming this defect. Botn coils are iu vertical pianea and 
, result, he has produced a storage have the same vertical diameter, round 
ry of small dxe and weight and whicb the movable one can revolve so as 
apable of being very quickly charged, to set its own plane at any angle with 
his lead is replaced by iron and the plane of the other. IV terminals 
1, the negative pole beiiig oxide of of the n.ovnl)le coil dip in cups of mer- 
the positive oxide of niokeL It is cury, one of which is in connection with 
] that a battery can be charged in one end of the fixed coil, and the other 
ry few mlnatas which will ma a with one of the binding screws of the 
ty car for several hours. About Instrument. Tbe otber binding screw is 
cells are needed to run an automu- in connection with tbe other end of the 
or a trolley car. but tbe weight is fixed coil. Hence when tbe two binding 
I less than that of the lead bat- screws are connected with a battery ot 
1, other source of electricity, the current 
[•l-m./i'hfmiatrv tbe branch of bas to pass through both coils. Its effect 
Biru-CIiemiBiry, chemistry in is exhibited by a tendency in tbe movable 
1 tbe reactions that occur are either coil to set its plane in coincidence with 
tly or Indirectly due to electrical that of tbe fixed coil, and in such a 
;ies. Among the direct applications manner that the current will circulate 
e electric current may be noted : tbe the same way round both coils. This 
Q of gases which ordinarily sbow tendency is resisted by mechanical means 
indeocj' to combine with each other provided for (he purpose— usually by the 
will do BO readily uuder cei-tain torsion of a wire from tbe end ot which 
lee- the movable coil hanga and tbe measure- 
,. — f-- -_ of ment is usually made by applying tor- 
value in tbe commercial produc- sion until the planes of the two coils 
}f chemical substancea (see article), are at right angles. The amount of tor- 
icnlly all the commercially pure cop- sion thus applied is proportionaJ to the 
and aluminium produced being re- mutual forces exerted by the two coils, 
by this process as well as the tol- ITIpiifrnlvtiift (e-lek-trol'i-eis; Greek, 
g: Caustic soda, bleaching powder, ■^'■ct-WUiJ'aill ,,„(,_ lo«,ening) is the 
m hydrate, coal-tar dyes, pure iron chemical decomposition of certain corn- 
many others. Tbe electric furnace pound bodies under tbe acti'm of a cur- 
article) furni^es an example ot the rent of electricity. The following are 
^t method of utilizing the electric tbe main facts to be mentioned. Wbpn 
nt in the manufacture of chemical an e(ec(roJ((G (as a body capable ot 
ances. The application is indirect electrolytic decomposition is called) is 
ise the current does not perform the subjected to a current of electricity of 
ical wort, but merely serves to pro- sufficient Intensity, it is broken up Into 
the high temperatures necessary to two elements, whicb appear one of them 
about the chemical reactions de- at one electrode and the otber at the 
As an Instance of tbe importance other electrode; thus, if two platinum 
lis industry it may be noted that plates connected with the first and last 
annual output of electro-chemical plates of a battery be plunged in a trough 
lets in the United States alone ex- eoDtaining a solution of chloride of silver, 
$100,000,000. (See also £(ec(ro- the chlorine is given off at the plate by 
Utirgg,) which positive electricity enters — that la, 
'■troontion (e-lek-trO-liil'ahun), a at tbe plate which is connected with 
' word indicating eie- the copper plate of the battery — end the 
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Electrolyte Electro-magnetism 

•ilTer is deposited at the plate connected current from leaping acroBS, and compel 

with the zinc plate of the battery. The it to travel through the whole length 

two elements are liberated at these places of the wire. The more pure and soft 

in quantities chemically equivalent. Thus the iron is, the stronger will its magnet- 

for every 108 grammes of silver deposited ism be while it lasts, |ind the more com- 

at one side of the vessel 35.5 grammes of pletely will it disappear when the current 

chlorine are given off at the other side, stops. Steel is less affected than soft iron 

When a compound consisting of a metal- for the time, but remains permanently 

lie and a non-metallic part is decomposed magnetized after the current ceases, 

the non-metallic part is set free at the Electro-magnets are usually much more 

electrode at which the current enters and powerful than other magnets of the same 

the metallic part at the opposite electrode, size. The iron which is magnetized by 

Hydrogen acts as a metal. Electrolysis the current passing around it is called the 

takes place only when the electrolyte is core. It is frequently straight, the wire 

in a liquid state, and involves a transfer being wound upon it like thread upon a 

of the materials of which the compound reel ; but very frequently it has the shape 

is composed from one part of the vessel of a U or horseshoe, the wire being 

to another. (See Eledro-m e t a U coiled round the two ends and the bend 

lurav.) of the U left uncovered. 

The electrolytic action of the current To predict which end will be the north 

ii the same at all parts of the circuit. If pole, the following rule may be employed : 

the current is made to traverse several Let the core be a straight bar of iron 

vessels, each containing the same sub- held in front of you pointing left and 

stance, all in series Vthat is, the current right, then if the current ascends on the 

tiiat leaves the first entering the second, side next you, and descends on the fur- 

and so on)» it will be found that in each ther side, the north pole is to your left 

of the cells precisely the same amount of band and the south pole to your right If 

decomposition goes on. There will be the straight bar is then bent into horse- 

the same weight of silver deposited at shoe shape, its poles will not be chanced, 

one side, and the same weight of chlo- There is no necessity to inquire whether 

rine set free at the other. • the wire forms a right-handed or a left- 

The same quantity of electricity decom- handed helix, this circumstance having 

poses chemically equivalent quantities of no influence on the question of polea 

different electrolytes. If we pass the Indeed, in most cases (just as in the 

current through a series of cells con- case of thread on a reel) the helices are 

taining different electrolytes, for exam- some right-handed and some left-handed, 
pie, water, chloride of silver, sulphate of An electro-magnet is said to be made 

soda, and collect the products of decom- when the current is sent through its 

Position we find that the quantities of coil, and unmade when the current is 

ydrogen, silver and sodium set free are stopped. In some applications of electro- 

strictly proportional to the chemical mamets it is necessary to make and un- 

equivalents of these bodies. Further, make them in rapid succession. It is 

in the battery which gives rise to the then preferable for the core to consist 

electric current, if precautions are taken of a bundle of iron wires rather than 

to avoid disturbance by local action on of a solid bar. 

the plates, it is. found that the action ElectrO-magnctism, f *.f™ ^^ 
which goes on in each of its cells is ^ ' in its broad- 

chemically equivalent to that in each est sense denotes the science which treats 

of the decomposing cells. of the relations between magnetism and 

The quantity of the electrolyte de- electricity. In a narrower sense a map- 

composed in a given time is proportional netic effect produced by electricity is said 

to the strength of the current. Currents to be electro-magnetic, while an electrical 

are often measured in practice by observ- effect produced by the agency of magnets 

ing the weight of copper deposited in a is called magneto-electric. In the preced- 

given time from a solution of sulphate ing article we have described one electro- 

of copper. magnetic effect — the making of an electro- 

TTlAnfrnlvfA (e-lek'tr5-llt). See pre- magnet by means of a current. Another 

j:a.uutivxjr bc vious article. important electro-magnetic effect is the 

VlA/vfvn.'mocmAf a piece of iron tem- deflection of a magnetic needle by a cur- 

Xiieovru lua^iict, porarily converted rent of electricity passing near it. The 

Into a magnet by means of a current of simplest experiment to illustrate thi» 

electricity sent through a wire which action is to take an ordinary mariner*! 

1b coiled round it. The wire is usually compass, hold just above it a copper wire 

covered with silk, cotton, gutta percha, parallel to the needle of the compass 

Dr some other insulator, to prevent the and then, while the wire is in this oosi 




Electro-medical Machines Electro-metaUni^ 

tion, let its two ends be connected with tiun (or medical purpoaeH. Tber ore of 
tlie two poles of a galvanic batter;. The varioua kinds, but tbej aU produce tlieir 
needle will InitanUr turn ana; from effects by a rapid aQCCeeaioD of either inter- 
its Dortli and eoutli poaitioD, and will mptlonBor revenals of an electric currenB, 
remain deflected as long bb the current Such interruptions or reversals are al- 
'□ pass over it. If the current ways Bccompan- 



tloWB from »outh to north, the north end led by t__ 

of the needle is turned to the weat; aod called lelf-induc- 
if the current is in the oppoaite dii'ection, tion, especiellf 
the needle turns the other way. This when the orig- 
is the easiest test for determining the inal current flows 
direction In which a current is flowiug . through a coil 
through a wire ; and it is the basis of | of m a n y convo- 
the construction of galvanometert, which lutiona, and still 
are the instruments chiefly employed for more if these 
tbe meaaureoient of currents. Tbe cur- convolutions en- 
rent tends to malce the needle talce a circle an iron 
position at right nogles to the direction core. Self-indui> 
of the current ; but as the earth tends Hon in such cnscs 
to mslie the needle point north and south, shows itself as 
the position actually taken is between the a s u d d e n and 
two. The fact that a current deflects a ' violent action, 
needle was discovered by (Erated of having the same 
Copenhagen, and the general rule for sort of relation 
Oie direction of the deflection waa thrown to a ateadj cur- 
into the following form by Amp«re; Im- rent that a blow 
«(ri»etJ.e current ioe»(ero( vour h^t jy^^^,^^ m.,1^ ^«- '<> »_ "t^Al? 



«'( VO^rw", ir^ 7^; El«tro.n«li.^M«hin. ^/^SSUrV O^ 

, , -, J needle in front of you (orm of electro-medical machine ' 

tcia be deflected to your left. This rule above. At the top of the : 



north pole of a needle in front of you (orm of electro-medical machine ia shown 
tcia be deflected to your left. This rule above. At the top of the figure are 
bolds good whether the current Is above shown two small galvanic cells. In which 



the needle,^ be low it, or in any other for greater portability materials of pasty 
position. The rule may also be put in conaistencf are uaed instead of liquids, 
the following form : Imarfne an ordinary The botlii- shown below is for repleniah- 
Bcrew placed so that tbe current is in ing them. In the center of the figure 
its aiis ; the north pole of the needle are seen two cylindrical coils, throngh 
will turn to tbe same side to which that which tbe curreut from the two cells 

fiart of the circumference which is oeit passes. They have cores of soft inon to 
t turns when the screw advancea In the strengthen their action, and they have 
direction of the current. , also sliding covers of copper for mitigst- 

The leading fact of magneto-electriciiv ing their action. These are shown in 
is that when a magnet is moved in the the hgure as pulled out a short distance 
neighborhood of a wire or other con- so as to uncover a small portion of the 
ductor, the motion causes a current of colls. The shocks become stronger aa 
electricity in tbe conductor ; and a siml- these covers are drawn farther out. ITie 
lar effect occurs if the wire ia moved action of the covera may be described ss 
while the magnet remains st rest. In a muffling or cushioning of the audden 
the eiperiment. above ileseribed. of mak- violence of self-induction. Some of the 
Ing a magnetic needle turn on its pivot commonest forms of electro-medical ma- 
by sending a current through a wire held chine are magneto-electric, their currents 
above it. the motion of the needle pro- being produced by tnaking a coil of cop- 
duces for the time being a weakeuiog of per wire rotate rapidly between the poles 
the current. If the needle were made by of a strong magnet The employment of 
mechanical means to turn the contrary such a machine for adminislering shocks 
way it would strengthen the current to patients is called faraddiation, from 
for the time being. If there were no Faraday, the discoverer of magneto-elec- 
orlginal current, the furnioK of the needle triHty. 

to enuer side by mechanical means would EleCtrO-metaUUTeY. ?** "1^ "' 
produce a current in the wire. The cur- ■"*^*'"" mtvcuiuiejr, depositing 
rent thus produced is always opposite in metals from solutions of their salts upon 
direction to that which would aid the metallic or other conducting surfaces by 
motion. file agency of an electric current. Its 

VI*a4->-a m^flinal ICfl rTl i Tl AH operations may be classified under three 
JSleCtrO-meaiCai JUacnines, ^g^^g. (^^ making ol facsimiles, tie 
maehiDM lotmded for producing atiinula- formation of permanent coatinga, and the 



Electro-metallurgy ^ectrometer 

obtaining of a pure metal from an impure. After a few seconds it is taken ont and 
In every instance the current enters the well brushed, generally with bondlea of 
solution by a plate of the metal in ques- brass wire attached to a lathe; it ia 
lion, which is immersed in it, and leaves then washed and replaced in the plating 
the solution by the conducting surface on solution, where it is allowed to remain 
which the deposit is formed. The plate for a longer or shorter period according 
at which the current enters (called the to the thickness of deposit required. An 
anode) is gradually dissolved, and an immersion of a few hours is generally 
equal quantity of the metal is at the same sufficient. To ascertain the amount of 
time deposited on the surface by which metal deposited it is only necessary to 
the eurrent leaves the solution (called weigh the articles from time to time, 
the cathode). The source employed for One and a quarter or one and a half 
giving the current was formerly a gal- ounces of silver to the square foot gives 
vanic battery, but is now more frequently an excellent plate about the thickness of 
a dynamo machine, in which the arma- common writing-paper. In ordinary dr- 
ture is constructed of much stouter wire cumstances the coating of deposited silver 
than is used in dynamos intended for is chalk-white, and has a dead or matted 
other purposes. Copper lends itself with appearance, which is much esteemed for 
special readiness to electrical deposition, medals. Sometimes the operator is de- 
and the solution employed for the pur- sirous of having his object bright, either 
pose is usually a saturated solution of entirely, or partially. In this case the 
sulphate of copper; but if the surface to object is brushed over with old beer or 
be coated is of iron, steel or sine, it is dipped into a solution of soft soap, and 
necessary to employ an alkaline solution, is then submitted to the burnisher. Cer- 
in which cyanide of potassium and tain chemicals added to the solution will 
carbonate of soda are usually the chief cause the original deposit to have a 
ingredients, a salt of copper being pres- metallic luster. 

ent in a comparatively small quantity. The production of copper facsimiles by 
For electro-gildin|^, a solution containing the electric current is called electrotype, 
cyanide of potassium and cyanide of gold and is the oldest branch of electro- 
is employed ; and for electro-plating, a metallurgy. One of its most important 
s(MUtion of C3'anide of potassium and applications is the copying of type set 
cyanide of silver. It so happens that the up for printing, and of wood blocks for 
impurities which usually occur in copper wood-cuts. A mold is first obtained in 
roughly smelted from the ore consist of gutta percha or some similar material, 
substances which either cannot be dis- This, being a non-conductor, is brushed 
solved in a solution of sulphate of copper over with plumbago in its interior, so as 
or cannot be deposited on a copper sur- to give it a conducting surface to re- 
face from such a solution. Hence when ceive the deposit After several hours 
a plate of crude copper is used as the the deposit is detached from the mold 
anode, pure copper is deposited on the and backed by pouring In melted solder, 
cathode, and must of the impurities fall the surface being first moistened with 
to the bottom of the vessel, rure copper chloride of sine to make the solder adhere, 
ii now produced in enormous quantities In the copying of steel engravings the 
by this method, purity being an essential mold is obtained by electro-deposition of 
requisite in copper wire for electrical copper on the steel, the surface of which 
purposes. must first be specially prepared to pre- 

Tbe most important instance of the vent adhesion ; and a second electro- 
deposition of a permanent coating is deposition of copper, on the mold thus 
electro-plating. To insure good adhesion obtained, gives the required copv, from 
it is necessary to remove every particle which impressious can be printed, 
of grease and oxide from the surface TTlAAtrnTnAtAr (e-1ek-trom'e-t^r>. an 
(usually German silver) on which the •■^c«**'"-"i'5wr instrument intended 
silver is to l>e deposited. With this view for accurate electro-statics! measure- 
the article to be plated, after being well ments. Stated in precise technical Ian- 
Moured, is boiled in a strong lye of guage, its purpose is to measure the 
caustic potash or soda, and dipped in di- difference of potential between two coo- 
lute add, technically called pickle; after ductors. Most of the eWtroroeters in 
which it is washed in distilled water, and actual use are inventions of Sir William 
then quickly dipped in a solution of Thomson, who was the first to give 
nitrate of mercury until it appears white accuracy to this branch of electrical 
on the surface. Finally it is suspended measurement His quadrant electrometer 
in the silver solution, when it is im- is the instrument chiefly used, and its 
mediately coated with a thin film of indlcatlona are nsnally given by meant of 
aUver. This operation is called ttrikinff. a small movable mirror which reflects a 



Eleotromotive Force Electro-motors 

apot of light from a lamp on to a paper dUBngnishiag direct from alternatinj cur- 
icale. Wben the two coaduclora wtiicb reat motor U the uae of a oommulalor 
are teated have the same potential the which conaiata of a number of copper 
apot of lUht atandB in the middle of the bara, correaponding to the number of coils 
■ca!e, and ita movement to either aide in- in the armature, insulated from each other 
dicatea the difEerence of their poteoiiala. (v mica, and turned to the ahape of ■ 
The Instmment ia sufficiently delicate to 
give a aeuBible disptaccment wben the 
tno conductora are the two platea of 
ain^le galvanic cell ; and a displacemeiit 
twice as great will be obtained by com- 
bining two such cells. 

ElectromotiTe Torce, (■ ^ pJ'^^! 

iDODir abbreviated into the three initial 
letters e.m.f.) which is of very frequent 
□ae in modem electrical literature, 
especially In connection with electric 
curreotB. The e.m.f. in a wire through 
which a current la flowing may be com- 

tared to the difference of pressures in a 
ing, narrow, horizontal pipe, through 
which water la flowing. Aa the difference 
of the preasure at the two ends of the , 
pipe forces the water through in spite ! 
of frictional reaiatance, ao the difference ' 
of the potenliali at the two ends of the 

wire forces the current through in aiiile — - 

of the electrical resistance of the wire. Ikductioh Motok. 

This dilferenoo of potentialt la another ^ b*d-pUta: b. loot; *. belt-ti^umim boHi 

■ante for electromotive force. Each cell S, frame: t, ead-ijsle; /, bwina: a, puUtvi 

of a battery is a source of e.m.f., and k, ■hJt; i. key; I, Iw"- ■ — ' ■ 

when the cells are connected in the usual windinc: m, se 
way (technically called in aeHes) their "nd-noc; ". ""* 
e.m.f.'a are added together, so Chat, for sleeve, which Is carried upon tbe anna- 
esamDle, die e.m.f. of a battery of ten ture shaft or on an extension of the 
cella Is ten timea the e.m.f. of one cell, armature spider. The enda of tbe cor- 
ELm.t can also be produced in a wire hy responding coila are soldered into slot! 
moving a magnet iu its neighborhood, at the ends of the commutator bara. 
and this e.m.f. will be eiacllj propor- Prora the commutator the current is col- 
tional (other things beingMiual) to the Jested by hruahes, two sets of which are 
velocity of the motion. The commercial QBsd for every pair of poles, but in mnl- 
unit ot e.m.f. is the volt. Its magnitude tipolara if commutator segments to be at 
mav be interred from the stntement that the same potential are connected to- 
the e.m.f. of a hIdfIc cell is usunlly more j^^ther s single pair of hmshea may be 
than one volt, and less than '2'^ volt^ j^pj 

Electro-motors. »«-'?''*"»ent^t Alternating Current JfofOM. There 
«M(.vuw-iuw>>v •>, eipctnc generator! >„ two principle types of altematiog 
reversed in function, they tranaform into current motors indvction and aj/nehro- 
mechanical energy the continued atressea ,,(,„, The induction motor was developed 
between two electromagnetic fields rela- i^om the fact that a copper dlac can be 
lively movable. Just as generatera con- Quuie to revolve by rotating a horae-shoe 
vert into electromagnetic stresaea the rae- magnet ao Hiat the linea of force cut the 
ehanical energy applied to them. Tbe jigp. xt is somewhat similar to the di- 
torque of the motor is the dynamical ^ct current shunt wound motor. Both 
result ot the electromagnetic atreases be- niotors have field and armature windinga. 
tween the magnetic field of the motor and Jn both cases all the field is connected 
that due to the armature currenta. directly acrosa the mains. In the Bhant 
There are various types ot motors. The wound motor the armature current is 
first broad distinction is between direct supplied through brushes and a commn- 
carrent and allemating current motora, tstor to tbe winding, while in the indoc- 
made chiefly for tbe purpose of claasifica- tion motor the armature current is an 
tlon since both depend upon tbe sam«' fn,]jrect current, the field acting as tbe 
broad principles. primary of which the armature is the 

Direct Current Motor*- The featnic aacoodary. In practice either the field 



T^raof tbt tint known typa of cltrtHclnCDmolin. Tha N'ew York Central IrppkUfsi 
9| IiKbes hl(h. >nd nishi 110,000 P..UIICU. It i< F(|u<i>pfd with toDiSWh'iiwTKiiimo 
mulniini nxi^ of W mil" P« hour, Tha PmniylvBuii lypi-ii tin l>lMt de»rli>pinint. 
lulnslotlluibllitr uid citliar half mar tw replncnl duilna trpaiit. Tb* complcw nnlt wnana iii »n.w 
MtHtilllnchMlaacmBd tlM moton ban oDmbioKl howipoww of 4000, tMaf a dnw-bu ^ of 
n JOO poaadi, and ■ w«d of 00 Bill* pai booi. 
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Electron Electroscope 

•r the armature may be the one to re- ceedingly minute corpuscles, which there 
▼oiye. The rotation is produced by the is considerable reason to believe form tbe 
reaction of the armature, or indirect cur- basis of tlie ntom. Thus, the electro:i 
rent, on the revolving magnetic field, theory is founded on investigation, not 
which results in dragging the moving part on pure conjecture, like the former atom 
around in order to keep up with the theories. 

field flux as it passes around the face of PJapfrAnliAnia (e-Iek-trof'o-rus), an 
the primary windings. This field being *jici/trupuuru» electrical instrument 
the resultant of two or more alternating consisting of two plates, ihe lower of 
fields of different phases, rotates with the vulcanite or shellac, with tinfoil or other 
polar frequency of supplied voltage. The metal at tbe bottom, and the upper of 
secondary winding is made up of copper brass, with a glass handle. The operator 
bars set in slots in a laminated irou core begins by applying friction with a catskin 
and running across the armature parallel or flannel to the upper 

with the axis of rotation. Sometimes the } surface of the lower 

secondary windings are joined to heavy» I plate, which thus ac- 

short circuiting rings at both ends re- I quires a negative* 

suiting in the squirrel cage type of motor, I c h a r p;e. The uppet 

and in other cases the secondary wind- I plate is then pi a c e d 

lugs are taken out through collector ^^^^^^^^ upon it and pressed 
rings if . the secondary be the rotating ^^H^^^B^^ closely down. In this 
element. The synchronoua motor con- ^^^^^^^^^^ process the upper plate, 
sists merely of an alternating current gen- ^^^^^^^^ being in connection with 
erator of special design. Both motors Eleotrophonu. the earth through the 
and generators have a direct current field body of the operator, acquires a positive 
and an alternating current armature, charge by induction ; and if the upper 
The operation of a synchronous motor plate be now lifted off by its glass handle, 
is the same as that of an alternating cur- a good spark can be obtained from it. 
rent generator in parallel with one or more It may then be pressed down again^ re- 
other alternators. When the back pressure moved again, and another spark obtained* 
at the motor is equal and directly opposed and so on, time after time, 
to that of the line no current can flow. ElectrCDlate (©-l^^'^^^P^**). See 
Hie friction, however, causes the revolving ^ Electro-metallurgy, 

element to lag slightly between the line ElectrOSCODe (e-lek'tr0-sk5p), any ap- 
pressure and a current is driven through *-*^^''**'«*^*'l'^ paratus for showing the 
the motor by the generator. The great presence of electricity without giving 
advantage of a synchronous over an in* quantitative measurements. A sensitive 
duction motor is that the power factor instrument is the goldleaf electroscope, 
can be raised or lowered at will. By which is repreaented ^n the adjoining 
raising the field strength of a synchronous ttgjire. Here the two 
motor the current taken by the motor ?old leaves are 
may be made leading and hence help to shown diverging un- 
keep up the line voltage on a heavy in- der the influence of 
ductive load. Another advantage of the jn , electrified body 
synchronous motor is that it can easily held over the instru- 
be built for very high voltage. Motors of ment. The g o 1 d 
this type have been built to run on a cur- leaves are attached 
rent of upwards of 12,000 volts, thus dia- to the lower end of 
pensing with the use of a transformer, a short rod of brass, 
See Eleciric Railway, EUotriciiy. whose upper end car- 

VlAnfrATi (e-lek'tron), the hypothetical nes the brass knob 
fucotiuu jjj^gjg ^j£ ^jjg atom, of such which forms the top 

minuteness that it is believed that about of the instrun:ent. 
1»no electrons make up the atom of These metal parts 

hydrogen, with a larger number in others ^[^^^"^P^'"*^, J>y fj^ Gold-leaf Electroaoope. 
in proportion to their weight. It is glass shade which in. •^ 

given off by radium, and appears to be tulates them from the eartn, and tbe up- 
the carrier of negative electricity. This per part of which is represented In the 
ioctrine of the electron is the existing figure as coated with varnish, but this 
hypothesis of the composition of the atom, Is not essential. The two gold leaves 
replacing the vortex theory of Lord originally hang down parallel, and nearly 
Kelvin, and was developed as a result of .touching each other. When an electrified 
investigation of the cathode electric ray, f body is slowly brought down over the 
as observed in a Crookes vacuum tube, knob from a good height above it. the 
This ray ip> apparently made up of ex-.vnlike electricity is attracted to the knob« 





Electrotype •♦ 21epluuit 

and the like electricity is repelled into elemental sulphur and an elemental mer- 
the gold leaves, which, in consequence curj mixed together more or less pei^ 
of being thus electrified, repel each other, fectly and in different proportions. To 
'ihe two little brass columns standing up these were subsequently added salt and 
from the base are in connection with the 3^^^ others, so that about the middle of 
earth, and their presence increases the ^^^ seventeenth century the first prind- 
divergence of the leaves. pj^^ amounted to five, divided into 

ElectrotVDe (^-^^l^'trd-tlp), that two classes: the active, consisting of 
J^*^ branch of electro-metal- mercury or spirit, sulphur or oil, and 
lurgy which deals with the production of salt ; and the passive, consisting of water 
facsimiles. See ElectrO'tnetallurgy, or phlegm, and earth or the terrestrial 

Electrum l«-l«k'trum ; Gr. ilektron), part The names remained, not so much 
m antiquity, a term applied as denoting substances or ultimate prin- 
originally to native gold, which fre- ciples, as gradually coming to denote 
quently contains notable quantities of functions, Uie first great modification 
silver, copper and other metals; hence being the expansion of the idea of ele- 
latterly it was transferred from this na- mental sulphur into phlogiston by StahL 
tive alloy to the artificial alloy of gold as the result of which the adherents of 
and silver, and was also applied to am- the phlogistic theory applied the term 
ber on account of it^ color and inferior to phlogiston, to the gases then disoov- 
luster. ered, the mineral, vegetable and animal 

TllefitllArv (e-lek'tti-a-ri)^ the name acids, the alkalies, earths and metallic 
^^ J' given to medical prepara- calces, oil, alcohol and water. The sub- 

tions of a pasty consistency, made by stances considered as simple naturally 
thoroughly mixing some kind of fine changed with the change of theory intro- 
powder with syrup, honey or sugar, for duced by Lavoisier, who considered as 
internal use. elements oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen* 

Slefiit (e-l3'jit), in English law, a writ sulphur, phosphorus and carbon, the 
j.u.«gxi> ^y which a creditor who' has metals and the earths, and, as Boyle 
obtained a judgment against a debtor, had already suggested, practically de- 
and is hence called the judgment-cred- fined an element as a body not yet de- 
tfor. may be put in possession of the composed, the definition now commonly 
lands and tenements of the person adopted. For list of known elements see 
against whom the judgment is obtained. Chemistry, 

called the judofnent-dehtor^ until the debt TglnTtii (ere-mi), the resinous exudation 
is fully paid. The writ is addressed to ^**^ frQiQ yarious trees, such as tlie 
the sheriff. It is still in use in the Canarium comm&ne, from which th« 
Tnited States. Eastern or Manila elemi is obtained; 

Tglmtrv i^^'^'t\* ^^- cJegoB), a mourn- the Idea Jclcariba^ the source of the 
^**^SJ ful and plaintive poem or fu- American or Brazilian elemi; and the 
neral song, or any serious poem of a Efaphrium elemiierum^ from which the 
melancholy contemplative kind. In clas- Mexican elemi comes. It is a re^lar 
sic poetry what is known as elegiac verse constituent of spirit varnishes, and la 
is composed of couplets consisting of used in medicine, mixed with siv^ole 
alternative hexameter and pentameter ointment, as a plaster, 
lines. EleDlia.Ilt ^ el'^f &d t ) , the popular name 

ElfiTnentAl Snirits (el-e-men'tal), *^^1'**«'"'' of a genus or subfamily of 
iUAvuftvuifOA M|/AAAV9 accordlug to a five-toed proboscidian mammals, usually 
belief common in the middle ages, spirits regarded as comprehending two species, 
proper to and partaking of the four so- the Asiatic {Elcphas Indicua) and the 
called elements, vix., salamanders or fire African (E, Africdnus), From a differ^ 
gnirits, sylphs or aerial snirits, gnomes ence in the teeth, however, the African 
or earth spirits, and undines or water species is sometimes treated as a distinct 
spirits. genus (Loxodon), and some authors ^- 

Klein ents (el'e-ments), the simplest vide the Asiatic elephants into several 
fixciuciAbo constituent principles or species, such as the Indian elephant {Sh 
parts of anything; in a special sense, ephas Indicus), the Ceylon elephant {B. 
the ultimate indecomposable constituents Cingalensis) ^ and the Sumatra elephant 
of any kind of matter. In ancient phi- (E, SumatrSnHs) . The so-called white 
losophies the term was applied to nre, elephants are merely albinos. The Af- 
air, earth and water. The medieval rican elephant is distinguished from the 
chemists, however, absorbed in the study Asiatic species by its greater height, its 
of metals and mineral substances, sup- larger ears, its less elevated head and 
posed that the metals conal«tM of an bulging or convex forehead, the doeer 
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approximation of tlie roots of the (uske, 
aiid the grenl^r deoBity of the bune. It 
hu alio only ilirce eitemal hoofs on the 
hind. feet, while the Asiatic has four. All 



BiBd if Afriau) ELsphai'i [.KUphat AJnoin^). 
dephttits are reioariiable for their lurge, 
bea/y, short Itodiea supported ud colum- 
nar liiiba, B very short neck, a skull with 
loftj crown and short faci-hones, with 
the eicpplion of the prfmaiillGries, 
whirh are eDlarged to form lusk sockets. 
To uompensale for tlie abort neck, they 
hare the long proboscis, often 4 or B 
feet in lenRth, produced by tlif union and 
d^Telupment of the nose and upper Up. 
It Is made up of nusrular and mem- 
branous tiniuv. the only cartilages being 
the Talves at tli- entrance of Ihe nares. 
The trjntr is of gieat strength and sensl- 
«Uty, and <etTea alike for respiration. 




■mell, taste, siiciion, touch and . 
sion. Th« tutks, which are enormously 
developed upiwr incinor Icoih. are not 
rlaible In youns animnls. but Id n stale 
of maturil.T iliey project. In some In- 
■tancp* 7 or S feet. The laraest on rec- 
vtA (potslbly that of an eillnct apeclea) 



weighed 860 lbs. Elephanta sometimes 
attain the height of 15 feet, but their 
general height ii about & or 10. Their 
weight ranges from 4000 to 9000 lbs. 
The female \% gravid twenty months, and 
seldom produces more than one at a 
birth ; this, when first born, la about 3 
feet bigh, and continues to srow till it 
is sixteen or eighteen years of age. It la 
said tbey live to the age of 100 yeare 
and upwards. The; feed on vegetables, 
the youug shoots of trees, grain and 
fruit They are polygamous, associating 
in herds of a considerable size under the 

!:uidauce of a >> ingle leader. An elephant 
eaving or driven from a herd is not 
allowed to join another, but leads a 
solitary, morose and destrnctiTe life. 
These are popularly known as ' rogues.' 
Klephauta are caught either aingly or in 
herds. In the former case It is necessary 
to catch adri>l(ly one of the elcphant'a 
legs in the nnos? of a strong rope, which 
is then tjuickly attached to a tree; an- 
other leg is then caught until all ara 
securely fastened. His captors then en> 
camp beside him, until under their trea& 
ment he becomes tractable. When a 
number are to be caught a strong enclo- 
sure is constructed, and into this the 
elephants are cradually driven by fires, 
noise, etc. With the aid of tame ele- 
phants Ibe wild ones are tied to treea 
and subjected to the taming process. 
Tlie domesticated elephant refloirc* 
much care, and a plentiful aupply ot 
food, being liable to many ailments. The 
daily coosumplion of a workiDC elephant 
is. according to Sir J. E. Tennent. 2 
cwts, cf green fcod, about half a bushel 
of grain and about 40 gallons of water. 
Their enormous atrength, docjlilv and 
sagacity make Ibem ni great value In 
the Kast for road-making, building and 
transport. They are used by the great 
on occasions of pomp and show, being 
often richly ';Bpari»OQed, and bearing on 
their back a howdah containing one or 
more riders, betiides the ninnout or 
driver sitting on the animal's neck. Ti- 
ger shooting is often practiced from an 
elephant's back. The f-ssil remains of 
the genus Elepfyai indicate the former 
existence of at least fourteen aperies ; 
and a still Inner number of species be- 
longing lo the nllled genus Vatladoit. 

Elephant, "r"^h "f- tt.c """'"•'•■''' 

*^ ' Danish onler of chivalry, 

said to have hicn Instituted abont (he 
end of the twelfth century by Canute 
VI to perpetuate the memory of a Dan- 
ish rrnaader who bad killed an elephant 
In the H0I7 I*nd, It was renewed by 
Christian I Id 1402, in 1003 by Chrl» 



lephanta Elensinian Uysteries 

rviceftble, but ampuUtion maf be nee- 



dge of tbe order is an enameled ■wbite Nile, opposiW ABBouan (Syene). It is 
.phant^ bearing on a b^^ hou»n., bor- --«^JI'„'^ li^orartarr^n \"S'd ^1^1'. 
^ i.T i^^ t r Th^lv? «^ „■ l"'*^' th* """rt important being a gateway 
sculptured tower. The device is ifopni „( u^g ,5^^^ of Alexander, a gmall temple 
4ffl( proiium. , , , ,_ „ , , dedicated to Khnum and founded by 

ICBhanta le'-Hanta), * Bmall isl- Amenophia III, and the ancient Nilom- 
if "* iind in the Bay ot Bom- eter mentioned by Strabo. Tbe island 

y, between Bombay and tbe mainland, gave the fifth dynasty to E(vpc 
mile* northeast of the former; circum- t'l«nlinnt. "Hivpr « "''«'■ ot Cape 
rence about 5 miles. It consista ot two -^^'Pnani JilTCr, Co,o„y_ ru nnini 
ag bills cLiedy overgrown with wood, into tbe Atlantic after a course of 140 
has a few in habitants, nbo rear sheep miles. 

4 poultry for the Bombay market. It 'F,1an'hn'nt-ni>a1 "le Proboscis Seal, or 
celebrated for its rock temples or -CJepnaill Seai, g ^ ^ . elephant, the 

Tea, tbe chief of which is a cave-tem- largest of the seal family (PhocidK). 
e aappoaed by Mr. Ferguson to be- There are probably two speciea, one 
Dg to the tenth century, 130 feet long, (MacrorMniu anguitiroitrit) found only 
3 broad and 18 high, supported by on tbe coast of California and Western 
liars cut out in tbe rock, and contain- Mexico, ihe other (ilacrorhlnui leonf- 

5 a colossal figure of Ihe trimurtl or nu*) found in Patagonia, Kerguelen Isl- 
indu trinity Brahma, Visbnu and Siva, and, Heard's Island and other parts of 
lis temple is still used at certain Hindu the Southern Seas. They vary in 
Btivals. length from 12 (0 30 feet, and in girth 
T«n1iant Tti^AtT^ theGoliatb beetle at the chest from 8 to 18 feet The pro- 
lepnanfc DCeuc, (q.v.). aJbo a boscis of the male la about 15 inches 
rge American species iMegmoma ele- long when tbe creature is at rest, but 
at). elongates under excitement. The females 
If^n'ha'nt "Rnffp Ttnra *^^ ™*>"' ^'^''^ "^ Proboscis, and ere considerabty 
lepnanl untie Uam, j^iportant smaller than the male. Both species are 
ature of the Rio Grande Project, an un- becoming rare from continued slaughter, 
rtahing of the U. 8. Rwlamation Bureau 7.1(11111 on t'a.aar a fame sometimeB 
r the frrigation of land in tbe valley of -C^epiiant »-ear, ^j^^^ (^ pj^^j^jg ^, 
e Rio Qrande in New Mexico and Texas the genus Begoxio. 

id for furnishing water to lands in Mei- TTlanlioTit'R.fnftt ""^ popular name 
>. It is located 12 miles w. of Enele, New *'^«P"»"t»-*00'i of Tettvdinaria 
exlco, nnd 120 milen n. of El Paso, elephantipet, a plant ot the nat. order 
jias. It is 306 feet high, 1674 feet long, Dioscoreaceffi (yams, etc.), distinguished 
id forma a reservoir 2 miles wide and 45 by the shape of its root-stock, which 

'" ■ "' ' --.,1.!-, ._.j_...;„ 'orms a nearly hemispherical mass rising 

I little above the ground, covered witfi 

„, _.. _i thick, corky bark. It has a slender, 

ItrnTiATit i?ifi>i " "I""' 8lven to the ciimbiEg stem growing to a length of 30 
lepnani Jian, chimsera (q. v.). or 40 feet, with small, heart-shaped leaves 
'IsnhaTitiasia (el-e-fan-tl'a-sisj.adiB- and green iab-y el low flowers. It ia known 
iiepnaniltlSlS ^^^^ chiefly occurring in the Cape Colony as Hottentots' bread. 
troi'ical climates, characterized by a Some botanists still class it with the 
iculiar overgrowth of the skin and sub- very similar species of the genus Tamu^. 
cent textures, and attacking especially Elephant 's-tusk Shell, ".""n;" 
e legs, which become enlarged and ele- ■"■■''i""*"'' '^••"■"" niiv**, pygn t,, 
lanline. It appears to arise from re- shells of the genus Dentaliam (wbicb 
'ated inflammation of the skin and a see), 

ncurreut obfltruetion of the veins and THensilie (el-n-sl'nE), a genua of 
mpbatic glands of the inflamed part. ■*"*-'"■'"■*' grasses, sereral of which 
le disease occasionally affects the aero- are cultivated as grain plants in India, 
m, enlarging it to enormous dimen- Japan, Tibet, etc. 

DDs. In general it is attended with TlAiiBiTiifiTi WtFat^iripn <el-fl-Bin'- 
lle pain, and the heallh may remain ■C'«USiman JHySMneS i.anl,the 
herwise unaffected for many years. In sacred rites anciently obaerved in Greece 
e early staged wet bandaging or lig- at the annual festival of Dimeter or 
ure of tbe main artery hae been found Ceres, so named from their original aea^ 
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EleuuB. As a preparatioa for the log or lowering persons or goods to or 
greater mysterius celebrated at Atbena from different levels in warehoUHes, faoteU, 
and Kleusis. leaser Eleusiuia were cele- 
brated at Aers on tbe IIIbbub. The 
greater Eleuainia were celebrated in the 
month Boedroinion (Senlember — Octo- 
ber), be^nning on the 15(b of tbe montb 
and lasting nine days. Tbe celebrations, i 
which were varied eauli daji, consisted in ' 
procesaions between Athena and Eleuais, 
torch-bearing and mystic ceremonies at- , 
tended with oaths of secrecy. They ap- ' 
pear to bare symbolized the old concep- 
tions of death and reproduction, anil to 
have been allietl to the orgiastic wersbip . 
of Dionysoa (Bacchus). They are sap- , 
posed to have continued down to tbe 
time of TheodoaiuB I. . 
Tll^iisia (e-lQ'Bia), in ancient geogra- 

about 14 miles from Athens, near the 

shore opposite the island of Salamia. Its 

temple of Di^mplfr was one of tbe most 

beautiful buildings of (ireece. (See 

Eleuiiniaa Mj/aleriF».) There is now a 

large straggling Tillage here. 

"Rl^llth^rft (e-lil'tber-B). one of the 

Jiieamera ^^^^^^^ ^, ,^^ Bahama iBl- PLUNOsa Elivator 

ands. It .ia of very Irregular shape, its „_ dUpwi. d( pwt.; b. <c«™i vi,.: ^ o™- 

length being about lO miles, and its bead puHey; ». wusurveiifai; c, acc^ d, plunivr; 

breadth io general from 2 to 4 miles, e, hydnmUc cyUndFr; /, rqiuUiina or mualuiy 

though in one part 10. I'op. about oiHlurteunk; g, cxhauM or diai-harcE-pipe; 

iSeutheria Bark '.'.'^."f^J-'i^" 'Jz^Jjftj'i^SPP^i^^ 

from pneaur« to cxhsust ndcs; 0. thoToughura 
I'anun), In architec- pipe betuc-vn vtXvei and pmsum cylinder; p, 
. i geometrical deline- pi' below floolovel, to act also as Mir-cuahion. 
ation of the front or any (ace of a build- efn., conaisting usually of a cage or mov- 
ing in which nil the parta are drawn ac- able platform worked by hydraulic power j 
cordinK to acalc, and not shown as they also called a lift or hoitt. 
would appear in perspective. — In astron- V.lf o™ p^.-„, 
omy. tt is the height of a celestial object ^'*^- ^™ '*"T- 
above the hoi^aou. Il^lirnr Sir ^dwabd, un English com- 

Eleyation of th. Host, i»„.;'„; S^.ilrwUySj'.i.i;™!"'" l£ 

tbe mass, Is the lifting up of the elements tleton l]oii<:<'. Uih greiiteat Huccess wan 

immediately after consecration, to be The Draim of Uctun litis, an oratoriu 

worshiped by 'he ifeople. It was iutro- which ottuineil iiuivfrxal popularity, 

dnced into the I<atin cliurch in the elev- Other coniiwsiiionH are /n tlic South 

entb century, in consequence of the de- (Tiroduciil ut the Elgur Sfusic Festitul, 

nial by BerenEarius of the real presence 1004) Tlie Apoillcii, The Kingdom, Coro- 

in tbe sacrament. Tlie Council of Trent nafioii Alaruh, Varilloa., Potonia, etc. 

ordered that tbe host should be wor- TJllgin (fl'gini, a n\val and parllamen- 

sbiped with the highest 'adoration, that tary burgh of Scotland, capital of 

of latria, which is offered to Uod only. Elgin county, finely situated on the I.ah- 

inairatnT (ere-v9-tur), (1) a mechan- aie, about 5 miles from its ii 

AlCVakUr , , .„„,,;,.„„ (.nnwutiTi* Moras Firrh. Tfl itiile« w w 



ical contrivance consistiniE Moray Firth, 70 miles n. w. of Aberdeen. 
of a series of boKes or buckets attached Tbe town larnely consists of mansions 
to a belt traveling round two drums, one and villas. Tb; most interesting edifice 
above and one below, for hoisting grain, ia the cathedral, founded in 1224. now 
meal. etc. In the tJnited States large in ruina, but once the moot magnificent 
buildings containing such ooutrivanoes. in Scotland. Pop. 84H0.— The OnusTv OF 
and io which grain is stored, receive the Eijjir, also called Mora.vshire. ii a mar- 
Mtme DBme. (-) An apparatus for rai»- itime counij, b'juadcd by thv Moray 
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Firth, Banffshire, Invemess-shire and 
Nairnshire; area, 476 sq. miles. Along 
the sea-coast, which extends for more 
than 30 miles, the surface is flat, but 
inland it rises into hills of moderate ele- 
vation, intersected by fine and fertile 
valleys. Inexhaustible quarries of free- 
stone (rich in foasils) are worked. 
The climate is noted for its general 
mildness, dryness and salubrity. The 
lower tracts of land are fertile and 
highly cultivated, the principal crops 
being wheat, oats, potatoes and turnips. 
The great majority of farms are small. A 
portion of the surface is still covered 
with native forests. Pop. 44,868. 
ITImTi a city of Kane and Cook coun- 
Jfiigin, ties, Illinois, on Fox River, 38 
miles N. w. of Chicago. It has a famous 
watch factory and various flourishmg in- 
dustries, and has very extensive dairy and 
general agricultural interests. Pop. (1910) 
25,976; (1920) 27^54. ^ 
l?1mTi James Bruce, Eighth Babl 
-E'^&l^J! OF, and twelfth Earl of Kin- 
cardine, governor-general of India, born in 
1811 ; educated at Eton and Christ 
Church ; he entered parliament in 1841 as 
member for Southampton, and in the same 
year succeeded to the earldom. He was 
appointed governor-general of Jamaica in 
1842, and in 1S4G governor-general of 
Canada. In 1S49 he was raised to the 
British peerage as Baron Elgin of Elgin. 
In 1857 he went as special ambassador 
to China, and was successful in con- 
cluding the Treaty of Tientsin early in 
1858. In 185li he became postmaster- 
general in Palmerston's cabinet, but in 
the following year was sent on a special 
mission to Pekin, and afterwards ap- 
pointed to succeed Canning as governor- 
general of India. He died in 1803 while 
inspecting the Himalayan passes. 

Elgin Marbles, tt„ of a^tl^t^^f? 

tures brought chiefly from the Parthe- 
non of Athens to England by the seventh 
Earl of Elgin (1766-1841) in 1814, and 
afterwards purchased by parliament for 
the British Museum at a cost of £35,000 
(less than half the sum expended on 
them). They consist of figures in low 
and nigh relief and in the round, rep- 
resenting gods, goddesses and heroes; 
the combats of the Centaurs and 
Ijapithse; the Panathenaic procession, 
etc. They exhibit Greek sculpture at its 
highest stage, and were partly the work 

of Phidias. 

TTl TTooo (^^ h&'s&), a fertile district 
£aI AtiSti ^£ Eastern Arabia, on the 
Persian Gulf. It produces dates, wheat, 
millet, rice, etc. Pop. estimated at 
100,000. 



V,l-i (eU), one of the Hebrew judges. 
^^ the predecessor of SamueL He 
was high priest and judge for forty 
years, but was less successful as head of 
his own household. His two sons having 
been slain and the ark taken in battle 
by the Philistines, the news proved so 
severe a shock that he fell and broke 
his neck, at the age of ninety-eight. 

EliaS ^e-H'as). See Elijah. 

ISliftS Mount St., one of the highest 
jjxj.aa^ peaks of North America, near 
the line of demarkation between the 
British territory and Alaska, but a little 
within the latter ; height, 19,500 feet 

diia.ll (^~^^'J^)> ^^^ most distinguished 
J of the 'prophets of Israel, who 

flourished in the ninth century B.c.» 
during the reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah, 
and until the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoram, and denounced vengeance on 
the kings of Israel for their apostasy. 
He incurred the anger of Jezebel, wife 
of Ahab, for slaying the propbets of 
Baal, but escaped to Horeb, after wards 
returning to Samaria to denounce Ahab 
for the murder of Naboth. The Biblical 
narrative tells us that Elijah finally as- 
cends to heaven in a chariot of fire, 
Elisha, his successor, being witness. See 
I Kings, xvii to xxi, and II Kings, i and 
ii. 

liliot (el'i"Ot), Chables William, 
Ajxxvm educator, born at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 18^. Graduating at Har- 
vard College in 1853, he was an assist- 
ant there in mathematics and chemistry, 
1858-63. He became professor of chemis- 
try at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1865 and in 1869 became 
president of Harvard University. This 
post he held for forty years, resigning in 
1909 and becoming president emeritus. 
He is the author of various chemical and 
other works. 

Eliot George, the assumed literary 
9 name of Mary Ann, or. as she 
preferred to write the name m later 
years, Marian Evans, a prominent Eng- 
lish novelist. She was the daughter of 
a Warwickshire land agent and surveyor, 
and was born at Griff, near Nuneaton, 
on November 22, 1819. She received 
SnS^r^V^ ^ excellent education, com- 
prising the classical and modern lan- 
guages, and shortly after her twenty-first 

ffpr fi^«?T. * "^'^^^^ to Rationalism. 
Her first literary undertaking was the 
completion of Mrs. Henneirs I^JInsla^ 

A?? ""^ ^^^^y^^' ^^f^ of Jesus (iffl 
After spending two years abroad shP 
boarded at the house of John ChlpmS- 
tl!f?^ ""i ^^1? "Westminster Re^^^t 
which she became subeditor. P was 
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Eliot lUizabeth 

Dot, however, uotil January, 1857, that Kljglia (e-ll'sha), a Hebrew prophet, 

«be came prominentlj' into public Dotice, **"""«• the (linciple and Biifoettsfir o( 

when the first of a aeries of talpB en- Elijah. Many miraclm of prtNJirtidn aud 

lilled Sceneg fom Clerical irf/c appeared care, and even of mising the dead, are 

in Blackaood'i Uaaazine. The seriea ascribed to him. but hin figure in lens 

came to an end in NoTcmber. 1857. and original^ and heroic than that of his mnfi- 

In tlie iollDwing year the publicatioD of tcr. Uih perioii of propiicey extended for 

Adam litde pluced her In the first rank fully Hiity-fivc yeoni. fnun the reiicn of 

of writera of fiction. It wsa aucceeded Ahab to That of Jiiaah (latter baif ut the 

by the Mill on the Flos* (IHOO), Hilai ninth <^ntiiry f. c). 

Mamer (18<>1), Romota ?18ti3), Felia 'EliTir (c-lik'sir), a wonl of Arabic 

Holt (ISUOi, iliddtemaroh (18721, -""■"»■ oripn. applied by the nichf- 

■nd Daniel Dirondo (1876). In addi- mists to ■ number of solutioni employed 

tion lu tboae prose works she published in attemptinn the transmutation of metals 

three Tolumea of poems, The Spanish Into gol'I. and also to a potion, the elixir 

Owp$u (18GS), Agatha (18011), and the i-iltr. or elixir of life, supposed to confer 

Legend of Jubal n%14). Her last work imm.iHulity, 

publislied during her lite was the serii^a Elizabeth P-»'?i-"«K ELiZAnrrn Or- 
o[ essays entitled The Impre»tion> of "' tilie LoritiE. Qikew of 

TkeophrailH* Such (1870), but a volume Roumasia ; celebrated as a poet and au- 

of mixed CBsays was issned poBthu- thor under the pen nnme of Carmrn 

mously. For nmny years she was hap- Bvira, was bom at Neuwled, fJermuny. In 

pily assoriated both In life and work with lS-t.1, and married Prince Charli-s. later 

beorge Henry I^ewes, thoufih a leiral King of Rnitmnnin. si^md rnin of Prince 

UDitia was impossible duriog the life- Anthony nf nohenxidlcm. Tier piihllca- 

time of Mrs. Uwea. In May, IKSO, tinnn infhv]p Th.'Ufihli nf a Qarrn. Kdlrcn 

alter Mr. Lewes' death, she married Pim^hon. Khtdnirit on l^fe't Jiinl, and 

Ur. John Cross, but did not survive the many fairv tnli-s and poetns. She died 

marriage many months, dying rather March 2, IBld 

■uddenTy at Cheisea on December -2^^ Elizabeth ''-''y",'*]''^-, *J "'*," »' 

of that year, *u«.oi/ttu j.;n,|„„,, daughter of Henry 

Tlinf .loiiN, misHinnHry, born In Ecg- * III and of Anne Itnloa. wiis bora at 

"*^"'» land in IIUK. emlgrati'd to Bos- (ircnwiib. SepiemWr 7. ir^U. and al- 

ton in H«ll, and became minister of the Hi"-t immediatfly declared liejresii to lbs 

Roxbury church, lie Wnrned the Ian- crown. After her mother had been be- 
guage of the Indians and began to 
preach to thni Id th.'ir own tongue. He 
traveled widely among them as a mis- 
■lonary. suffer-d many hardships, and 
acquired great influence over the 
aborigines. He translated the Bible Into 
the Indian language and became known 
as the ' Apostle of the Indians.' Died iu 

Plinf Sre Jonx, one n( the ablest of 
"ilOl, (h^ popular lead.rs of ('harU>B 
I'a reigD, of on old CnrDwall family, 
bom in 1570. He entered parliament in 
1«14 as member of SL (jermans, winning 
Immediate re|iutali<in as an orator. A< 
Tlce-admiral of Devim he was energetic 
In Bujipressing piracy. In the thr^e 
parliamenU of Ulil, Uti". I'CO, he made 
hia way to the front of liie <-.)n«litnt1.mnl 
partv. Joined Hampden and the re«t in 
refusing contributions to the tnrcivi hian. 
and took a prominent sriare in drawiog 
up the Bemon»tr«m;e and lelillMn of j^^^^^ Elii.betb. 

ItighL He was Imprisoned in tlie Tower , .u , j i 

in l«2fl, and died, still in confinement, li-nd-d (l.i-.'il iK.tb she and her sister 
in 1G32. I>iiring his imprisonment he -Miiiy win- d'llar.nl ba»tardii. and she was 
wrote a work on constitutional monanhy tiually iiljued after I'rince i:jw«rd and 
entitled the MontTChy af Man, the 1 ndy .Mary in the o^er of smve-.i.m. 

WH. (Slis). a maritiiDe state of "n the aeresMinn of (.dward \ I, Kilia- 
•^^^ ancient Greece. bith was committed to the care of tha 
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leen-dowaeer Catherine ; and after the and such like matlere, than were forced 
^alli of CaClieriae aud Ibe eiecutioa of to resign bj tbe cbanse from Rome to 
T coDi'.ort Thomas Seymour she was Reformation. ]:;iiznbett)'s first parlia- 
tpt under close siiperTiBion at Hatfield, ment approacbed ber on a subject wbicb. 
bere sbe received a classical education next to religiou, was tbe chief trouble 
ider William Grindal and Soger Anch- of ber reigu, tbe succesaiott of tbe crown. 
D. After the death of EMward, Eliia' Tbey requested ber to toarry, but she 
th Tieorously supported tbe title of declared her intention to lice and die 
ary against the pretensions of Lady a virgin ; and sbe consistenily declined 
me Grey, but continued throughout in the course of her life such suitora aa 
e whole reij;n an object of EuspicioQ tbe Due d'Atencon, Prince Erik of Sire- 
id surveillance. In Belf-defense she deu, tbe Archduke Charles of Austria 
Bde every demonstration of zealouB ad- and I'liilip of Spain. While, however, 
re Dee to the Roman Catholic faith, she felt that she could best malntun 
It ber inclinations were well known, ber power by remaining unmarried, she 
a November 17, 1558, Mary's reign knew how to temporiie with suitors for 
me to a close, and Elizabeth was political ends, and showed the greatest 
imediately recognized queen by parlia- jealousy of all pretenders to tbe Bng- 
ent The accuracy of her Judgment lisb succession. With the unfortunate 
owed itself in ber choice of adviBers. Mary, Quee.i of _Scots, were connected 
irker, a moderate divine (Archbishop many of the political events of Eliia- 
Cauterbury, 1550), aiding ber In betb b reign. On her accesBion the coun- 
clesiastical policy; while William Cecil, try was at war with France. Peace 
>rd Burleigh, asaiBted ber in foreign was easily concluded (1550) ; but the 
Fairs. The first great object of ber aasumption of francis and Mary of tbe 
Ign was the settlement of religion, to royal arms and titles of England led 
lect Tvhich a parliament was called to an immediate interference on the 
I January 25, and dissolved on May part of Elisabeth ip the affairs of Scot- 
its object having been accom- land. She entered into a league with 
isbed. The nation was prepared tor the I^orda of the Congregation, or leaders 
return to ihe reformed fnitli, and the of the Keformi.'d party; and througbowC 
irliament was at the bidding of the ber reign this party was frequently serv- 
urt. The ecclesiastical Bystcm devined iceahle in furthering ber policy. She 

her father's reign was reSstabliabed. also gave early support to tbe Huguenot 

e royal supremacy nsaerted. and tbe party in france, and to tbe Protea- 

vised lirayi.T book enton-ed by tbe Act tanta in the Netherlands, so that through- 

' Uniformity. While, however, the out Europe she was looked on as 5ib 

rmal eatablisbraent of the reformed head of the Protestant party. This pol- 

iigion was easily completed, Ihe security icy roused tbe implacable resentment of 

id defense of the settlement was the Philip, who strove in turn to excite the 

atn object of the policy and the chief Catholics against her, both in her own 

urce of all the struggles and contentions dominions and in Scotland. Tbe deten- 

her relpn. Freed from the tyranny of tion of Mary in England (1568-87), 

arj'e leign, the Puritans began to claim whither she fled to the protection or 

■edominance for their own dogmas, while fJlizabelb, led to a aeriea of conspiracies, 

e Bupporters of the Eatablisbcd Uiiurcb beginning with that under the earls of 

ere unwilling to grant tbera even liberty Northumberland and Westmoreland, and 

' worship. The Puriiana, therefore, ending with the plot of Babington, which 

le the Catholics, were made irreconcil- finally determined Elizabeth to make 

)le enemies of the existing order, and awav with her captive. The execution 

creasiiigly stringent measures were of Queen Mary (l.-iST), though it has 

lopted against them. But the struggle stained ber name to posterity, tended 

cainst the Catholics was tbe most to confirm her power among her con- 

vere, chiefly because they were sup- temporariea. The state of France conse- 

irted by foreign powers ; bo that while quent on the nccepsion of Henry IV, who 

ifiir religion was wholly prohibited, was assisted by Elizabeth, obviated any 

'en exile waa forbidden them, in order danger from the indignation which tbe 

I prevent their intriguea abroad. Many deed bad caused in that country; and 

atholics, particnlarlv prieats. suffered the awe in which King James stood of 

■ath during this reign; but aimple non- Elizabeth, and bis dread of interferinc 

■nformity. from whatever cause, waa with his own right of succession to Bng- 

iraued with the severest penalties, and land, made him powerless. But Philip 

any more clergymen were driven out waa not to be so appeased, tbe execution 

' tbe church by differences about the of Mary lending edge to other grlev- 

tsition of altars, the wearing of cape ances. The fleets of Elizabeth bad galled 
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him In the w^st Indies, her «rms "ndiub- Elizabethan Architecture < !.' 

■idles had helped to deprive him of Ihe ■""'•""vi.^iaii u^iuu^kkuuu^v ^^_ 
Netherl&Dda : the Armada was already in s-beth-an), & style of architecture which 

S reparation. Accordiusly be tailed the prevailed In Kngland durinK the reigns 
:ueen of England a murdereHB, and of Elizabeth and James 1. It Bucceeded 
refused to be gatislied even with the aac- to the Tudor style, properly io called, 
rifice she seemed prepared to maka of her with which it Is Bometlmes confounded. 
l)utch allies. The Armada sailed on The Elizabethan is a mixture of ioferior 
May 29, 15S8. Its fate is too well 
known to need recapitulation. (Sea 
Armada.) The wsr witli Spain dragged 
on till the close of Elizabeth s long reign, 
louring her reign the splendor of her 
government at home and abroad was 
sustained by such men as Burleigh, 
Bacon, Walshigham and Throgmorlon ; 
but she had i>crsonal favorites of less 
merit who were often more brilUaotly 
rewarded. Chief of these were Dudley, 
whom she <T*ated Earl of Leicester, and 
whom she was disposed to marry, and 
Essex, whose violent passions brought 
•bout bis ruin. lie was beheaded in 
1601, but Elizabeth never torgsve her- 
self hlu death, ller own health soon 
after gave "hv, and she died on M.irch 
24, IoU3, iiam'ng James VI of Scotland 

Elizabeth. ,5 '^"y- «"""y "^'^ "f "ij"" 

.uLuawbHu, Co., Now Jersey. 4 jnlles 

s. w. of Newurk, on Staten Island Sound 
and Newark Bay, and the Central of New 
Jersey, the Pennsylvania and other rail' 
roads. It is a great manufacturing center, 
with 102 factories, notably the Singer Co. 

(jewing mnchines) ; the WiUys Corpora- Eii^bwhsn Wadow. RuiAtoa HJL 

(automobiles); shipbuilding plant of "w—ubkim muu , nuaai™ iiau. 



the Bethlehem Corporation, etc. Large Gothic and debased Italian, producing 
iron, steel, chemical and oil-refining imlus- a siuiiular heterogeneousness in detail, 
tries are located here. Pounded in 1704, with, however, wonderful picturesqueneas 



e of Colonial nod Revolu- in general effect, and domestic „..„. 

tionary events, and was the home of Alez- ciation more in accordance with Ihe « 

snder Hamilton, Aaron Burr and Gon. of an advancing civilization than was 
Winfield Smtt. Pop. (1910) 73,400 ; afforded by the styles which preceded it. 
(1920) 95.682. The chief characterisHca of Kliiabethan 

Elizabeth CitV. « *5?"'- county seat architeclure are: windows of great siie 
■" of Pasquotank Co.. both in the plane of the wall and deeply 
North Carolina, on Pasquotank River. 40 embayed, ceilings very richly decorated 
miles a. of Norfolk, It has cotton, hosiery, in relief, gallpries of great length very 
fertiliser, crate and barrr'I iudnstries; also tall and highly decorated chimneys, as 
two shipyards. Pop. 892.'*. well as a prof jse use of ornamental straii- 

"EliTftlwth ^'^■' °^ Thuringla, daugh- work in the parapets, window-heads, etc. 
XillZftirem, ,^, ^f Andreas II, king of The Eliiabetlian style is the last stage 
Hnngary, was born at Pressburg in 1207, of the Tudor or Perpendicular, and from 
and in. 1221 was married to Ludwig, land- its correapondinB in point of period with 
grave of Thurin^ia. She erected bog- the Renaissance of the continent has 
pitals, fed a multitude of poor from her sonietimes been called the English Renais- 
owQ table, and wandered about In a sauce. The epithet Jacobean has some- 
homble dress, relieving the wretched, times been glV'-^n to the very latest stage 
Louis died on a crusade, and her own of the Elizabethan, differing fmm the 
life terminated November I'J, 12.11, in a Elizabethan proper <d showing a gteate- 
hospital which she had herself esCab- admixture of debased Italian form?. The 
lished. The church over her tomb at princely houses whirh arnse during the 



lizabeth Farnese Elk 

eudor of tbe time. Of tbese ma; be and Alfieri. 

DtionedBurBbley House, Hardwick J^j^abeth PctrOWna. gmweMof 



Drawinc-room o[ BrmmhiUl Hull, Cheihire. Time of Eliubelli. 

Farnese <q;;;?'"oI S," 

atn, daughter of Edward II, prince of tlirt 

rma, born in 1002. On becoming the of .. .. . _. .._ . _. 

xind wife of Philip V she surprised minor, was deposed. Eliiabetb is said t 
Dse who had counseled tlie tnarraige have rivaled her mother in beauty, and to 
asaumine the practical headship of the liave surpassed her in her love of pleas- 
igdom ; ber ambition and that of her ure, and her goTernment was largel; cod- 
niater, Alberojii, disturbed tbe whole of ducted by favorites. She was a patron 
■rope. The ' termagant, tenacious worn, of literature, founded the University of 
,'as Carlylc called her, died in ITCH. Moscow, and corres-nnrlpd with Voltaire. 
li-rahfihtrriiA (Je-ly5-zft-vet-graf ), A war with Sweden, in 1743, was ad- 
UZttUClugittu ^ ^^^^ ^f Southera vantageously concluded by the peace of 
lasia, on the Ingul, with an Imperial Abo. She sent an army, in 1748, to 
lace, s. theater, manufactures of soap, assist Maria Theresa in the war of tbe 
□dies, etc., and several great fairs. Succession, and joined in the Seven 
ip. 01,800. Years' war againat Prussia, She died in 

liTaWth Talnnila ». group of sii- 1762, before this war was concluded. 

uzaoein isianas, ^^^^ American Elizabethnol (ye-iye-ift-vet-poi'), a 

ands in Buzzards Bay. south of Cape -""Jfiairetupoi j^^^ ^f Russia, in the 
>d, frequented as a summer resort, Caucasus, capital of the government cf 
d with a permanent pop. of about 200. sane name, covering a great space of 
livnTiBt'Ti ni Tfllma or Isabella, ground from the gardens and open aress 
llZaoein 01 vaiOlS, Queen oMt contains, but very unhealthy. Pop. .13,- 
lain, was bom in 1545, daughter of OSW. — TTie Govesnuent has an area of 



sdici. She was destined by the Treaty ous, partly sttppes, and produces grain, 

Cateau-("ambr*sis to be the wife of tbe cotton, tobacco, wine, etc. Pop. (1906) 

ante, Don Carlos, but his father, 953.300. 

iiip II. being left a widower, became Elizabeth Stuart. **!'^*? of Bohe- 

(Cioated and married her himself. She ^"" «n«»ii-, mia, daughter of 

■d in 1568. The stories of a. romantic James I of England, and VI of Scot- 

ationshin existing between Elizahetb land. She was born fa 1S96. and died in 

a Don Carloa are entirely groundless, l'iil2, 

t have furnished tragic subjects to JJIV Moobk, or Moosn Deeb (Co-im* 

way, CaiDpistron, Chfii*'"- Schiller » (I'/w* or AUstt MoieJnt), the Urg- 
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Ht of tbe deer family, a uatiTe of nortli- shops. manufnctDros of automobilM. broM, 

em Europe, Asia end America. Tbe iron und rubber productn, telpphone aup- 

American form (to wbioh tbe name moose plits, etc. Pop. (1920) 24,277. 

la UBually given) Is aometimcs Bcpnrated li^llriTia a <^ity, county seat of Ran- 

from the European aa Alcet Amoricdniw, ■"'■'^■i"'') rfoipj, Ca West Virginia, Xi 

bat moat natnratista find no apeciflc milen a. e. of ClarkRbarg, In a cool and 

dilTerence between tbem. The elk or Inmber spction. It has railroad mocliiBe 

Booae has a abort, compact body, stand- sbops. Pop. <1020) 6788. 

Eng about 9 feet in lieigbt it tbe ihoul- 'Tllriiia Strphen B., an American 

XiiRiua, Bi:,t..Bman. w«b bom in Oblo. 

ill ]H41 : dW in .!)11. Up wan admitti-d 

to Ihe bar in 1SI14 and went to Now 

Meiici). Up rcpreaentrd tbiit territory in 

<;onirTeafi, 1S73-77. li" later n-uinvi>)l to 

West Vit^inia. bocanie IntereNtcd in mini'N 

and rallrnnifs, foiindol the town of ]':ikinK, 

and In ISOO became KecrotnrT of War. 

From ISil^ to IIUI be wan United Slates 

Senator from West Virginia. 

Tijlta BENBVOI.EST AMD PWJTBCTlVt 

' Obdeb of, an auoolation or- 
. ganlied In New York, Feb. 16. 18(!8. by 
members of the dramatic profpssioD for 
■oclal purposes. Moetinga are held on 
Sunday evenings, tbe businesa meeting bn- 
ing followed by a social si-ssiuo. whiob 
includes the drinkinc of a toast at pre- 
cUely 11 o'clock : ' To our absent broth- 
era.' In 1878 a charter was obtained 
for Tie Elks Klutoal Benefit Aasodation : 
' tor tbe relief of the sirk and needy and 
the burial of the dead.' There ii a 
i°3k (r^rvui .iHi ritual, grips and passwords as in the 

iak{Crvu.J«.) ^^^^ ^^^ benevolent societies. The 

der>, a thick neck ; large, clumsy bead, order is rapidly growing, not now being 
and hqr7i« which flatten out almost from confined to its former clientage, many 
the bajic ii^to a broad, palmate form with otber professional and huslncss men 
numeroua snags. It naa a wida rang* being found in its rnnks. The order la 
in Canada, extending from the Arctic baaed upon the Conatitutinn of the Ignited 
Ocean and British Columbia to New Stales and is disdnrtively American. 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia; and it is X'.llATiTmTnTifrh (el'en-bu-rn), Edwabd 
(oond also in Maine. It feeda largely -E^cnuorouija ^^„ j^^^^^ ^^ ^ 
on tbe shoots of trees or shrubs, such as lish lawyer, born In 1750 at Great Sal- 
the wiUow and maple, and on bark, etc. keld, Cumberland ; educated at the Char- 
In Sweden its deBtructlon is illegal, and ter House and at Cambridge, and called to 
In Norway there are many restrictions, the bar in 1780. At the trial of Warrvn 
TriTt luan {Myacfrot hibernfcua), a IlaBilngs, in 1785, he acted as leading 
' large fossil deer found In the counsel. The defense did not come on 
Pleistocene strata, and dlHtlngulshed bj until the fifth year of the trial. Kn» after 
Ita enormous antlers, the tips of which eight years Hastings waa acquitted and 
are sometimes 11 feet apart. Though a I.aw'a success aasored. In 1801 he was 
true deer. Its antlers differ from those of made a (torn pt- genera!, fcnd in Ihirj be- 
llTiDg species in that the beam is flattened came Lord Chief-Justice of the Ktng>B- 
Into ■ palm. To sustain the great weight, bench, and was created baron. He held 
nnnsually large and slnrng limbs and the office of chief-Justice for fifteen ypsrs. 
neck vertebra were required. Its re- resigning in 1818 in which year he died, 
mains are found not only In Ireland but TCll^Tllinrmni'Ti EnwAan lAW, FfkST 
in Scotland and Knglnnd. and on the J^CnDOrOUgll, f.^fa.or.gou^t l^rd 
Fontlnent, where they occur in lacnstrine Chief-Justice Ellenborough (see above' 
deposits, brick clay and osalferoua cave*, born In 171X1. He waa educated at Eton 
"El Knlif Bee CoUaL """^ Cambridge, and in 1818, harlng sue. 

Xd Aaui. Bee t/Mfk. „^^ t,,, father a* second baron, be e». 

dkllArt (elk'bart),a townof IndUna, lered the Houae of I^rds. He took 
•"•"**** on the Elkhart River, IB office In 1818 as lord pr1»y-«»l. and be- 
bUm k. of South Bcsd. It baa railroad caina ptealdcot <J tha boari of conlral In 
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1828-30, and iga.ia <□ 1834. In 1841 merdiBiit, In Bheffleld. HU Com^ow 
he accepted the goremor-geDeralEbip of Rhyme*, periodicallr contributed to a 
India, and arrived in Calcutta in 1842, local paper on behalf of tlie repeal ot 
Id time to bring the Afghan war to a these laws, attracted attention and were 
■accerafiil IsBue. The anneiation of Sciode afterwards collected and publisbed with 
io 1843 nan followed by the cooQueit a longer poem entitled Tk« Ranter, 
ot Gwaliur, but tbe conduct of the govern- Commercial losses compelled him in 
or-general gave dissatisfaction at home, 1837 to contract his busineso, and la 
and he was recalled earl; in 1844. On 1841 he retired from it altogether, and 
bis retnm, however, he was defended b; died In 1849. In 1850 two poBtbumooa 
Wellington, and received the thanks ot volumes appeared, entitled ifore Prote 
parliament, au earldom and the Grand and Verie by the Com-latc Rhymer. 
Cross of the Bath. He then held the ^IIttiu (e-lips'), a figure in geometry 
post of first lord of the admiralty (1845- -r ranking next in importance to 

4ti), and was president of the beard of the circle, and produced when any cone 
control from February to June, 1858. Is cut by a place which passes tnrongh 
His despatch censuring the polEcy of it not parallel to nor cutting the base, 
ijord Canning as governor-general of Kepler discovered that the paths de- 
India led to his resignation, and be scribed by the planets in their revolutions 
never resumed office. He died in 1871. round the sun are ellipses, tbe sun being 
Tll^t (el'et), CnAHLES, engineer, bom placed in one of the focL To describe an 
■"""" at Penn's Manor, Pennsylvania, ellipse: — At a given distance on the 
in 1810. His notable achievements were "■ ... 

Use construction of the wire auspeniian 
bridge over the S<Jiuylkill, at Fairmouut, 
Philadelphia (the first in Amenca), and 
one over the Niagara River below the 
Falls. During tlie Civil war he became 
a colonel of engineers and built several 

steamers to use as rams on the Biissis- 

sippi. lie died in 18ti2, of a wound ^«-- __-'''^ Keep tbe s 

received in a naval battle at Mem- _• stretched by 

phis. Ellipse. pencil c, ana 

'Ellir'liTl'nr (el-icb-pCr'). a town of more the pencil round, keeping the string 
XilllUUlJIir j^ji^ jj, KUichpur dis- at the same tension, then the ellipse EQ 
trlct, Berar. nnce a large and prosperoos w s will be described, a and B ore tbe 
t»wn. It has some trnile in cotton ar<' foei, O 0ie center, bf tbe major axis, and 
forest produce. Poo, 2t;,f>S'i. oh the minor aiia. da or db 1b the 

Ellieott U'''"^"*'! '^"*^"® JOHB, an rrreatrtcity of the ellipse. A line drawn 
*■■»"*'"''•■ English divine, born In 1819; from any point in the curve perpendicij. 
educated at Cambridge. After being pro- larly to the axis is an ordinate to the 
feasor of divinity in King's College, aiis. Any straight line drawn through 
London, Hulaean lecturer and Halsean the center and terminated both ways by 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, and the curve is called a diameter. 
dean of Exeter, he was appointed biahop IT.IIinBia (e-lip'sls), In grammar, the 
of Gloucester and Bristol in 1863. ■='*"P"» omission of one or more 
He was for eleven years chairman of tbe words, which may be easily supplied by 
scholars engaged on the revision of the the connection. 

New Teatament translotion, and published TIlinticitT (el-I p- tis'i-ti), or the 
commentaries on the Old and the New ■*'*"i"'-iviiijr ^^B^g^ ^■^^g deviation of 
Testament, as well as numerous ser- the form of the earth from that of a 
mona, addresses, lectures, etc He died sphere. See Earth Degree, 
in 1905. Ellio (el'is). Alexandeb Johm, an 

"ETIirtt George AuouBTUs. See fleotA- ■"^"'» English philologist, bom In 1814 
■*='*""''' field. (name originally Sharpe), He waa a 

Elliott f^''l-otl- Ebenezeb, an Eng- distinguished gradoate of Trinity College, 
lisli poet, known as the 'Com- Cambridge, was elected to the Royal 
law Rhymer' was born tn 1781 near Society in 18(54. and became an in- 
Rotherham. Yorkshire. At the age of fluential member of the Philological 
seventeen he publiaheil his first poem. Society, being more than once Us presl- 
the Temal Walk, which was soon fol- dent Though phonetic* was the subject 
lowed by others. In 1829 the Village in which he most highly dlstlnguliilied 
Fatriareh, the best of Elliott's larger himself, he waa equally at home in 
pieces, was published. From 1831 to mathematical and mnsical subjects. His 
1837 be "irHed on busineBS as an Iroa chief nQhlistaed work was Earin EnglUh 




£IIu Elm 

Pnmmnoiation {parts Mv, 1889-75) ; caves lowarda the north, seventeen Brah- 

but bis publicatiuna in the furm ot books, manical raves at the cebtcr. and towards 
pamphlets, papers and articles on phon- the south twelve Buddhistic caves. Of 
etica, tniuic, matheniatiCB, etc, were du- the temples some are cut down through 
moroua. Ue died in 1800. the rock, aad left open above tike isolated 

PTlju ilAVELOCK, EngliBh scientist, buildinga others are eicavated under the 
' psychologiBt and literary critic, hill in the manner of caves properly so 
tarn at Croyden in Surrey, 1850. He called. The interior walls are often 
has written a number of clerical and richly carved with mythologi 1 designs. 
popular scientific works, chiefly essays. The most msgnilicent of the whole ia 
Studie* in the Piychologu of Sex (1S9T- the Hindu temple called Ksilas or Cailas, 
1903), 1b the most preteotious work. the central portion of which forma an 

ISIlia WlLLUu, an English missionary isolated eicHvated mass or immense 
■'='*"°» born in 1794; died in 187:i. He hloc'k 500 feet in circumference and 100 
was sent out to the South Sea islands feet high. It is surrounded by galleries 
Id 1816 by the London Missionary So- or colonnades at the distance of 150 
ciety, and returned in 1825, one result of feet in which the whole Hindu pantheon 
bis labors being Polynetian Iteacarche* la cut in the perpendicular rock. An- 
(1820). In 1830-44 he was secretary to other fine temple, much smaller, but cut 
the society, and afterwards on its behalf under the bill, is the Buddhist cave of 
made several visits to Madytasenr, the Vlsvakarma, the ooly one eicavated with 
longest being in 1861-65. These visits a curi'ed roof. The date of the caves is 
led him to publish Three Viiiti to Mada- not certainly known, but they were prob- 
gatcar, Madagatcar Revinted, and The ably the work of the reigning families 
Martyr Church of Madaaaicar. at the neighboring Deoghir. Tho nmmint 

Ellis Island, vs'l'.;;""".!," "jz "'..'."T/ ■='.'!.:- ■■-- 



sonthwest of Manhattan laland, and since T,notirnr+>i (els'wurth), Olh-ee. jurist. 

1829, the chief landing place for immi- J:^»wuria wag born in Windsor, Con. 

grants to the T.nited States. Here imml- necticut, in 1745: died in 1807. He was 

•rants must undergo inspection by the a member of the Constitutional (.'onven- 

federal Government before they can be tion ot 1787 and was elected to the 

admitted as residents; and from here II. S. Senate In 1789. John Adams styled 

ondesirable aliens are deported. him ' the finest pillar ot Washington's 

EllOra (cl^ora), or Lmba, ft ruinoui administration.* In 1706 be was ap- 

" , v(l age ot Ilinduston. Deccao, pointed Chief Justice ot uie Supreme 

Niiam's dominions, 13 miles northwest Court of the United Stales. 

ot Aurangabad, famous tor its rock and 'P.IlTnnnii lel'wod), Thouas, an early 

cava temples eicavated in the cresqent- Ji*"wwu ^t^itep among the Quakers, 

bom In England (1639-1713). He was 

imprisoned on account ot his religion, but 

subsequently became reader to Milton, 

and is suid to have suggested to him the 

Idea of writing Paradise Regained. He 

wrote Sacred tlislorii and Damdeia. 

EllwOOd City, ^ borough ^ Beaver 
Ajunvwu "J.UJ, ^^^ Lawrence coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, 30 miles n. w. of Pitts- 
burgh, in a coal-mining district, with steel 
and forging works, foundries, machine 
Bhops, etc. Pop. 8958. 
XJlijj a genus of trees {lilmui; iiat 
' order, Vlmace(e), consisting ot 
thirteen species, all natives of the north- 
em temperate zone. They have bisexual 
flowers with a corapanulate calyx, as 
many stamens as there are divisions In' 
the limb of the calyx, and two styles. 
The U. oampettrii, or common elm, is a 
fine tree, of rapid and erect growth, and 
ffylsf. F1 1 " n i. yieldftig a tall stem, remarkable for the 

uniformity of its diameter throughout 
■haped scarp ot a large plateau. Thej It is a native of (he south and middle 
CUD from north to soutu tor about a mile of Europe and the west ot Asia. Tie 
and a guarter, and consist ot five Jala avyage height of & mature tree la 70 
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or 80 feet, but some reach 150 feet. The 
wood is brown, hard, of fine grain, not apt 
to crack, and is used for many purposes. 
The tree generally attains maturity in 
seventy or eighty years. U. montana 
(the mountain or wych elm), a native of 
Scotland, is of slower growth, and yields 
a much shorter bole, but it is far bolder 
in its ramification and more hardy. It 
usually attains to the height of about 50 
feet. The most ornamental tree of the 
genus is U. pcndulUf the weeping elm. The 
American or white elm {if, Americana) 
attains its loftiest stature between lat. 42 ** 
and 46^ ; here it reaches the height of 
100 feet, with a trunk 4 or 5 feet in diam- 
eter, rising sometimes 60 or 70 feet before 
it separates into a few primary limbs. Its 
wood is not much esteemed. The red or 
slippery elm (U, fulva) is found over a 
great extent of country in Canada, and 
the United States, as far south as lat. 
31** ; it attains the height of 50 or 60 feet, 
with a trunk 15 or 20 inches in diameter ; 
the wood is of better quality than that of 
the white elm. The leaves and bark yield 
an abundant mucilage. The wahoo (17. 
alata), inhabiting from lat. 37' to Flor- 
ida, Louisiana and Arkansas, is a small 
tree, 30 feet high. The branches are fur- 
nished on two opposite sides with wings 
of cork 2 or 3 lines wide; the wood is 
finely grained and heavy. 
dmina. ^ el-mS'na ) , a British town and 
seaport on the west coast of 
Africa, 5 or 6 miles west of Cape Coast 
Castle. It was acquired by Britain in 
1872 along \s4th the other Dutch posses- 
sions here. Pop. about 4000. 
■Rim "I TO (el-mrra), a city, county seat 
XiiHUra Qf Chemung Co., New York, 
on Chemung River, 147 miles s. E. of 
Buffalo. It is the seat of Elmira College 
(founded 1855), the first American col- 
lege exclusively for women. Other promi- 
nent buildings are the Steele Memorial 
Library, Federation Building, Amot Art 
Gallery, State Reformatory, etc. It is an 
industrial city with 12.(XX) workers on the 
pay roll of its shops and factories. Bridges, 
fire engines, aluminum ware, knit goods, 
valves, boxes, sanitary equipment for 
dairy bams, and many other products 
come from its manufacturing establish- 
ments. Its history dates back to 1788. 
As an Indian settlement it was known as 
Conewawah ; later as Newtown, under 
which name it has historic importance as 
the approximate scene of a battle between 
the forces of Gen. John Sullivan and the 
Tories and Indians led by Sir John John- 
son and Josenh Brant, August 29, 1779, 
In which Sullivan won a decisive victory 
that helped to break up the great Federa- 
tion of Indian Tribes that were a menace 



to the settlers of Western New York. The 
name was changed to Elmira in 1811. 
Pop. (1910) 37,176; (1920) 45,305. 
Elmo's Fire (el'mOs), St., a mete- 

oric appearance some- 
times seen playing about the masts and 
rigging of ships. If two flames are visible 
(Castor and Pollux) the sailors consider 
it a good omen; if only one (Helena), 
they regard it as a bad one. 
ElmftlinrTi (felms'hom), a town of 
Xjimsnorn p^ussja, Holstein, 20 mUes 
northwest of Hamburg, on the Kriickau, 
a navigable stream. It has trading inter- 
ests and various manufactures. Pop. 
15,000. 

El Obeid. See Oleid. 

Elocution (el-o-kn'shun), the art 
XiiUbUI/iOn ^jj.gjj teaches the proper 

use of voice and gesture in public speak- 
ing. 
1(*.1a1iiivi (el-5-hSm'), the Hebrew name 

quently in the Bible. The singular form, 
Eloah, is rare except in Job. The plural 
word is of doubtful meaning and origin, 
some considering it as ' plural of maj- 
esty ' ; some holding it to be a relic of 
primitive polytheism. The Elohistic pas- 
sages in the Bible, those in which the Al- 
mighty is spoken of as Elohim, are sup- 
posed to have been written at an earlier 
period than those in which He is spoken 
of as Jehovah. Gen. 1, 27, is Elohistic; 
Gen. 11, 21-24, is Jehovistic. Elohim is 
used in speaking both of the true Grod and 
of false gods. 

El Paso ^^^ pa'so; *the Pass'), a 
* '**'^ city, port of entry, and county 
seat of El Paso Co., Texas, on the Rio 
Grande, opposite Juarez, Mexico. It is 
the seat ot the Texas School of Mines, a 
branch of the University of Texas. Here 
also are the College of the CJity of El 
Paso, El Paso School for Girls, a magnifi- 
cent $500,000 high school, and many other 
educational institutions ; also a fine court 
house, library, etc. It is a great indus- 
trial city, mining and livestock center, 
with 8 railroads centering here. In the 
great smelter here more than $18,000,000 
in ore values are smelted annually in the 
plant. It also has cement, bnck and 
wood-working plants, foundry and ma- 
chine shops, car shops, flour mills, etc. 
Fort Bliss, a U. S. military post, is here. 
The Elephant Butte Dam (q. v.) is 110 
miles N. of the city. It was named in 
1598, but the modern city really began in 
1881. Pop. (1900) 15,906; (1910) 
89.279; (1920) 77,543. 

ElnTiinstone (el'fin-ston), Mount- 

fiipmnsi/One ^tuart, bom in Scot- 
land in 1778. He joined the Bengal 



BIpluiutone Elwes 

dvU aerrlce In 179S, was ambHSBador to next sent on a mivrion to GennaDy, aod 

tbe Afgbau coart in 180S, was resideat after his return held the office of lord 
at the court of PooD«h from 1810 to privy-Beal till his death in 1514. In 
"" °-=*^"'i commiMioner to um he obtained a papal bull for the 
IT .„ ,010 ^hen er«^iion of the oniTeraity of King-a Cot 

KlK.no <.-„' 

faoma, on north fork of Canadian RiTcr, 
in center of tbe State. It has flour milla, 
machine shops, railroad repair shops, 
brick and lumber yards, etc., and livestock 
and farniiog interests. It is on the Me- 
ridian Highway. Pop. (1020) 7737. 
ElSaSS. See AUact. 

ElsinOre (.^Ir^'"'^''' ; Danish ffel«np- 
.Luoutwiv g^, g seaport of Deamarfc. 

in the Istaud of Seeland, at tbe narroweat 
part of the Sound, here onl; 3'/it mllea 
broad, 24 miles north by east of Co|ren- 
hagen, opposite Helsingborg in Sweden. 
ElsiDore is defi-nded by tbe castle of 
Kronborg, a Guthic-Byzatitine edi6c« 
built about 1580, and commanding tba 
Sound. It is now chiefly used as a 

Srison. Before the nbolition of the Sound 
ues in 1867 all merchant ships pasains 

tbrongh were boond ( " ■" " 

Elsinore Is tbe asi . ._ 

Shakeapere's tragedy of Hamlei. Pop. 
tabUahed a code of laws, lightened taie^ 13,902. 

and paid great attention to schools and T^iafar (el'sterl, two German rivers, 
pubbc institutions. He resigned In ■""'"'* the White or Great ElsCer, a 
1S27. A college established by tbe na- tributary of the Saale ; the Black Elste^ 
tiTcs was called after him Biphinstone a tribuary of the Elbe. 
College. He was the author of an Ac- V3a,wiok (els'"!)' » sobnrb o( New- 
count of the Kingdom of CaBui and iU ■'*»»"*»'-^ castle, England, containing 
Dtpendenciet (ISIS) and a HUtorj/ of the great ordnance works of ArmBtrong 
Ittiia (18411. He was offered the go»- & Co. Pop. 35,000. 

emor-generalship of India In 1835, and TUntriatioil ( e-lO'tri-a-shnn ), the 
afterwards that of Canada, both of which *""" '•"' process of separating 

he decUned. He died in 1859. the finer particles of a clay, earth, or 

l^lnliinsl-nnB WiLLiAU, a Scottish similar mass from the coarser, consist- 
JUipzuUKkUUC, prelate, founder of ing in stirring np tbe substance in wa- 
Klng's College and University, Aber- ter, letting the coarser particles subside, 
dsen, bom at Glasgow in 1431. He running off the liquid containing tbe 
was educated at Glasgow College, and finer particles, and then waitipg till they 
served four years as priest of St. Mich- subside. 

ael'a in that city. He then went to TH'iraa (fll'vash), a town of Portugal, 
France and became professor of law, ■•J**'*'' province of Alemtejo, near the 
first at Pans and subsequently at Or- Spanish frontier, 12 miles northwest of 
leans, but about 1471-74 he returned Badajor, on a height flanked by two 
home at the request of JIuirhead. Bishop others, each crowned by a castle. It has 
of Glasgow, who made him commissary a cathedral, partly Moorish and partly 
of the diocese. In 1478 he was made Gothic, and a Moorish atjuednct, a mag- 
commissar.v of the r.othian8. and in 1479 nificent work which brings water from a 
Archdeacon of Argvle. Soon after he distaoce of 15 miles. Fop. 14,018. 
was made Bishop of Ross; and in 1483 ElvCS. See Fairi&,. 
was transferred to the see of Aberdeen. ,,,,.. „ , ■ 

In 14t>4 and 148S he was commissioned to ■Elwfta ' «' "^l ■ John, an English 
negotiate truces with England, and in ■^"'" miser, born ahont 1712. His 
1488 WBB lord bigh-chancellor of the own name waa Me^ot, bnt be changed 
kingdom for Mver^ montlu. He was it on succeeding to an estate left hln 
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Elwood Emancipation Proclamation 

by his uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes. He was notion. The happiness of the blessed con- 
educated at Westminster School, and in sisted in a life of tranquil enjoyment in 
his younger days was noted for his skill a perfect summer land, where the heroes, 
in horsemanship and love of the chase, freed from all care and infirmities, ret 
He was elected member for Berks in 1774. newed their favorite sports. 
His fortune and parsimonious habits in- -pi-yi.-^ (el'i-tra), the hard, bony cases 
creased in equal ratio, and at his death JiJijrtitt which enclose the wings of 
in 1789 he left half a million to his two coleopterous insects, or beetles. They 
natural sons. ure themselves wings, but are less im- 
PlwAAil (el'wood), formerly Quincy, a portant for flight than for protecting the 
juwuuu ^jjy ^f Madison Co., Indiana, true wings when folded beneath them in 
44 miles s. e. of Logansport It is a ship- a state of repose. 

ping point for grain and live stock, and T!lze (el'tse), Kabl, a German writer, 

has glass and tin works, brick yards, •^^'^^ distinguished for his studies in 

planing mills, etc. Pop. (1920) 10,790. English Uterature, born in 1821; died in 

"riv (S'^)t ^^ episcopal city of Eng- 1889. He studied at Leipzig and Berlin, 

"^""^ land, in the county of Isle of Ely, was long a teacher in the gymnasium or 

on an eminence on the left bank of the his birthplace, Dessau, and in 1875 was 

Ouse. The ecclesiastical structures com- appointed to the chair of the English Ian- 

Srise the cathedral and the churches of guage and literature at Halle. Among 
t. Mary, and the Holy Trinity, the last bis writings were valuable biographies 
belonging to the time of Edward II, and of Sir Walter Scott and I^ord Byron (ths 
one of the most perfect buildings of that latter translated Into English), and n 
age. The superb cathedral occupies the biographical and critical work on Shake- 
site of a monastery founded about the year spere, also translated into English 
673 by Etheldreda, daughter of the lung (1888). 

of East Anglia. Pop. 7917. Elzevir ^®^'*®"^^'')» ^^ Elzeviml th« 

xj]« a city of St. Liouis Co., Minnesota, •"*^*' ^ ** name of a family of publishers 

^> 80 miles N. of Duluth. Its prin- and printers, residing at Amsterdam and 

dpal industry is iron mining; there are I^yden, celebrated for the beautpr of the 

also saw mills, etc. Lumber and iron ore editions of various works published by 

are shipped in large ciuantitics. It is in a them, principally from 1595 to 166J. 
mountain lake district and is a popular Louis, the founder of the family (bom in 

resort. Pop. (1920) 4902. 1540; died in 1C17), settled in Leyden, 

Elv Richard Theodore (1854- ), and between 1583 and his death produced 

J^' an American economist, bom at about 150 works. Five of his seven sons 

Riploy, N. T^ gradliated from Columbia followed his business: — MATTHiBUS at 

UnivorKity, 1876. He was head of the Leyden ; Louis (II) at The Hagae; 

department of political economy, Johns Gilles at Tlie Hague and afterwards at 

Hopkins I^niversity, 1881-92; and be- Leyden; JoosT in Utrecht; and Bona* 

came professor of political economy at the venture, who in 162G associated him- 

University of Wisconsin in 1892. Author self witn Abraham, the son of Mat* 

of i^ocialhm and Social Reform, World thees. From the press of Abraham and 

War and Leadership in Democracy, etc. Bonaventure issuea the exquisite editions 

ElvriA (e-lir'i-a), a citv. county seat of the classics, etc., which have made tht 

dj.jrxxa ^f Lorain Co., Ohio, on Black name of Elzevir famous. Of these the 

River. 25 miles w. of Cleveland. It is a lAvy and Tacitua of 1G34, the Pliny of 

manufacturing city ; products include au- 1635, the Virffil of 163ti and the Cir#ns 

toroobiles, telephone supplies, screws, nuts, of 1642 are perhaps the most beautifaL 

bolts, rubber tires, bicycles and tricycles, £niQ notion (^Q^'&'^A'Bbun), in a spe- 

drills, pipes, quarrying machines, talking "*-«*"^«***n •'■^vi* ^-g^ sense, an idea at 

machines, hosiery, etc. It is on the Clev«*- the center of many philosophic systems 

land, Bnlt. & Ohio and N. Y. Crntral rail- which seok to explain the universe as an 

roads. Pop. (1910) 14,825; (1920) 20,474. eternal efflux or emanation from the Su- 
preme Being, comparable with the efflux 

F1 VBinm ( ^-I > 2 b' i'U °> ) • Elysian of li^ht from the sun. Traces of the 

AiJxjrBxuiii pjj.,!,^^ among the Greeks doctrine are found in the system of 

and Romans the regions inhabitod by the Zoroaster. It had a powerful inflaence 

hlossi'd after denth. They are placed by on the ancient Egyptian and Greek 

llom«»r at the extremities of the earth, by philosophy. 

Plato at the antipodes, and by others in Emancipation Froclamatioa 

the Fortunate Iwlnnds (the Cansriea). ***«****'*i»"' «***«. .■. aw%«m»au»mvm 

They were at last trauRferred to the (e-man-si-pft'shun). The, a state paptf 
interior of the earth, which is Virgirg issued by President Uncoln, Janoary 1* 



nuel Embassy 




^ * as a fit and necessary war meas- Paul Jones, buried at Paris m 1792, was 

:^or suppressing rebellion/ It freed found in a state of efcell«nt p^ervatioD 

«ves m any states and portions of and brought to Amenca m 1905. Of the 

ft actually in rebellion, and which various mo<lern artificial means of pre- 

unrepresented in Congress, or not eemug bodies, impregnatiop with cprro- 

Msession of the Union armies. I to ave subhmate appears to be one of the 

^cal result was the abolition of the most effective, next to immersion in 

m of slavery in the United States, spirits. 

there were few slaves in the except- X'niliQTilrniP'nf (em-bank'ment), a 
*a8. The whole of these were man- J^iuuttuikiucjib mound of earth, etc., 
«d by subsequent legislation. thrown up either for the purpose of form- 

^TIUpI (e-man'u-el), king of Portu- ing a roadway at a level different from 
a.uucx ^j^i^ ascended the throne in that of the natural surface of the ground, 
— During his reign were performed or for keeping a large body of water 
'Voyages of discovery of Vasco da within certain limits. The slopes should 
-a, Cabral and Vespucius. and the be adapted to the material, so as to 
>-at8 of Albuquerque, by whose exer- secure permanence. 
^ a. pasMge was found. to the. East -r^^y.^^^^ a^x (em-b&r'go), a mcas- 
^e» the Portuguese dominion in Goa JSiIUDargO ACX \^j,^ adopted by the 
:'^^"" established,, and Brazil, the Moluc- Congress of the United States in 1807, as 
^**-V3p*c-, were discovered. The commerce ^^prisal for England's prohibition of aU 
Vr<^^^'^^''^^\u^^^^\ Emanuel, was more commerce with France, a similar prohibi- 
TK^^^^*^"* than at any. former penod. ^^^ ^^ France, blockades by each, and 
Li»L<^ J^^^^^'y^fK ""' ^™®S^V^««noi wl2 searches of neutrals by both. The^ act 
JaaS^^* f^ .1^® '"i5"«'lL^S%°nrt„^r prohibited American vessels sailing from 
il^"^5 ^?^^ ;a>^ ^^^l^H^?? "L'r^^^^ ports, and foreign vessels taking 





laSi^^V^ ^? ^^?^' ""S^ .^^T^l'.f^A^ll cargoes from American porte. It was 
th^ 12^^^ ^y 5'V¥i^' ihlm \! h«5 enforced untO March 5, 1809, but proved 
er^^ll^!^" S^** *^® ^^^hJ}^^ in.^!^ unsuccessful, causing more distress in 
mSf "^^-^ ?.e ^fts ,V*i^.;?E !f*'^h« America than in the countries aimed at. 
TrC^i^* .«fc.nd himself left memoirs on the • -**<i- a^ o<tf nf 

i^^T-^^ H« "^^"J*^ *>"^^ .^°^^!,= i^ Embargo Act of 1917. ^J^^^l 

T^? ^B: ^abella, daughter of Ferdinand and ^ ^v , x ^o-it *v^^Y«uI5 

Ia^l>eX3.i^ heiress o! Castile; in 1500 her by which, in June, 1017, the United 
Ksti^jr ^aria ; and in 1519 Eleonora of States as a beUigerent seeking to conserve 
A^a«,,^ ». ' ^ charies V. its food supply as well as to Prevent the 

iliniTify (em-bttm'ing). the proc- provisioning of enemy countries througk 
-*^^^^R ess of filling and sur- excessive shipments to neutrals, put in 
-mz with aromatic and antiseptic operation a general embargo, authoriz^ 
^^s any bodies, particularly by Article f II of the Espionage Act 
s, in order to preserve them from {q- v.). In accordance with the pro- 
-•ion. The andent Egyptians em- vfsions of this act a qualified embargo was 
the art on a great scale, and other established by Presidential prodamatton 

^ «, for example the Assyrians and on July 9, forbidding the exportation 

►^rax^j^^g followed them, but by no means from the United States to aU the countries 

^^^l^ca them in it The ancient Pernvi- of the world, after July 15, 1917, of cer- 

5°» ^>Y>pear to have injected and washed tain specified artides, notably fuels, 

Jjf ^^^^^"Pses with the fluid that flows from grains, flour, ammunitions, iron, steel, 

™^^^^ectly burned wood, which would of etc. A second Presidential proclamation, 

TOiir-»^ Contain pyroligneous acid, creasote issued Aug. 27, added a number of other 

fv?- ^•^her antiseptics. Pliny alludes to commodities. This second proclamation 

for ^^^ of a similar fluid by the Egyptians also placed under government control and 

u"^_^«*ibalming. In later times, bodies license the exportation of every artide of 

emKni **^«n preserved a long time by commerce to the Central Powers, their 

mai?-i5*>^iig. especially when they have re- allies, and. the adjacent neutrals. 

tnr^ ^ at a low and uniform tempera- X;Ynba.SSV (em'b a-si), in its strict 

air^ .JS^^i^ have been protected from the "" "*''*'^ sense, signifies a mission 

WeH«-^*^« body of Edwara I was buried in presided over by an ambassador, as .dis- 

1770^^*^^^8ter Abbey, in 1307, and in tinguished from a legation or mission 

J03« «"^^.8 found entire. Canute died in entrusted to an envoy. An ambassador 

177^ • ^is body was found very fresh in as the representative of the person of his 

bo^iL ^^H Winchester Cathedral. The sovereign, can demand a private audience 

Ij^-l-g* ^f William the Conqueror and of the sovereign to whom he is accredited. 

Ofc^*/^^^ his wife were found entire at ,while an envoy must communicate with 

*^*. the aUt***"*^ cep^nry. That of ^e minister for. fdreign^afiEairs.^ 
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l^TnTiof flail (em-batnd), in architec- 
Jl4mDaiUea ^^^^ ^„^ heraldry, having 

a form or outline like the battlem^ts 
of a castle. 

Ember-days <;|S'^j]'R^Ji'„« ^tl^ 

lie churches, fast days occurring at the 
times in the year appointed for ordina- 
tions. As now observed, they are the 
Wednesday, Friday and Saturday after 
the first Sunday In Lent, after the feast 
of Pentecost or Whitsunday, after the 
festival of the Holy Cross (September 
14), and after the festival of St Lucia 
(Uecember 13). The weeks in which 
these days fall are called Ember-weeks. 
irmTiAr-o^OAaA ^ *>ird, known also as 
JSimoer-gOOSe, the great northeru 

diver and loon. See Divers, 
l?Tn'hAri'nHsfk (em-ber-iz'i-d6). a family 
liimDenZiaSB \^ ^^^^L ^j^^g belonging 

to the order InsessCres and tribe Coni- 
rostres, typical geneus Emheriza, It in- 
cludes the buntings, the snow-flake, the 
yellow-hammer and reed sparrow. The 
ortolan belongs to this family. By some 
naturalists they are classified as a sub- 
family of the finches. 

"RmliAyylpTTil^Tlt (em-bez'1-ment), m 
JC^mDeZZiemenif criminal law, con- 
sists in fraudulently removing and secret- 
ing personal property, with which the 
party has been entrusted, for the purpose 
of applying it to his own use. The 
moral guilt of embezzlement in often 
greater than that of larceny, and the 
laws against it are therefore justly 
severe. 

■Pmlilpni (emlalem), specifically a pic- 
juiuuxciu j^j.g representing one thing 

to the eye and another to the understand- 
ing. The most common emblems are such 
as a balance, which represents justice ; a 
crown, an emblem of royalty ; the serpent, 
of cunning, etc. , ^, . v . , 

ITitiTilATTiPTitft (em'ble-mentz), m law, 

jianDiemenis ^^g ^^^^^ actually grow- 

ing at any time upon land. They are 
considered in law as personal property, 
and pass as such to the executor or 
administrator of the occupier, if the latter 
die before he has actually cut, or reaped, 
or gathered the same. 
T-mVinliQin (em'bu-lizm), the blocking 
JSimOOUSm ^p ^^ ^ blood-vessel by a 

clot of blood that comes from some dis- 
tance, till it reaches a vessel too small 
to permit its onward progress, often the 
cause of sudden paralysis and death, or 
of gangrene and pyaemia. See Throm^ 

irvMi^/vaoiTicv (em-bos'ing), the art of 
Embossing \,roducing raised figures 
upon plane surfaces, such as on leather 



for bookbinding, etc.; on paper for 
envelopes, etc. ; on wood or bronze, in 
architecture or sculpture, 

"Pth Tiro PArrr '(« ^-^ ^ ft'ser-i) , an at- 
XilUDriiOCry ^gmpi- t^j corrupt or in- 
fluence a jury by money, promises, letters, 
entertainments, persuasions, or the like. 

"RmlirflaTirP (em-bra'zhur), in fortifi- 
Ji^mDraSUre ^^^^^^^ an opening in the 

breastwork or parapet of a battery or 

fortress, to admit of a gun being fired 

through it. 

iritiT^TAnflfiATi (em-bro-kft'shun), alo- 
J!4mDrOCai:iOIL ^^^ ^^ combination of 

medicinal liquids, with which any dis- 
eased part is rubbed or washed. 



irTnTtTAii^prTr (em-broi'd6r-i), raised 
JiimOrOiaery igured work in gold, 

silver, silk, cotton or thread, wrought by 
the needle, upon linen or other cloths. I|i 
embroidering a kind of stretching frame 
is used, because the more the piece is 
stretched tke more easily it is worked. 
Q^e art was common in the East in very 
ancient times. The Jews appear to have 
acquired it from the Egyptians; Uomer 
makes frequent allusion' to it; and 
Phrygia was celebrated for its embroidery, 
which was in great demand at Home. 
The Anglo-Saxons had a continental 
reputation, and from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century the art of pictorial 
needlework was of the highest importance 
both as a recreation and as an industry. 
Embroidery is commonly divided into 
two classes: white embroidery applied to 
dress and furniture, in which the French 
and the Swiss excel; and embroidery in 
silk, gold and silver, chiefly in demand 
for ecclesiastical vestments, etc The 
Chinese, Hindus, Persians and Turks 
excel in work of this kind. 
Kmlinin (&9-brftn), a picturesque 
xaaDruu ^Jied town of France, dep. 
Hautes-Alpes, on a rocky eminence on 
the Durance. It was sacked successively 
by Vandals, Huns, Saxons and Moors, 
by the Protestants in 1573, anr^ by the 
Duke of Savoy in 1G92. It has a fiine 
cathedral. Pop. of commune 3752. 
Embrvo < em'bri-5 ) , ( 1 ) in zoology, 
Xiiiiuirjru ^jjg earliest and rudimentary 

form in which any young animal ap- 
pears, it may be the first rudiments of 
the animal in the womb, before the 
several members are distinctly formed, 
after which it is called the fosius. (See 
next article.) (2) In plants the embryo 
is the rudimentary organism contained in 
the seed 

■Rmhrvnlnov (em-bri-ol'o-Ji), the 
rimoryOiO^ branch of biology com- 
prising the history of animals from the 
first appearance of organization in the 
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Emden Emerson 

rft or ovnm (the fmbryo Btaie) up to water-color painting. It is eitTetnelf 

the ■ttainmcut of the p*rtect form, poisonoui. 

The importance of Ihe study partly de- EmeritUS 'I;".".""''!. ' term ap- 

:?'S;i'ctl!'r"e: X1 dt::pl.'eaV^t"rUte rd',;Xn°ln""!\"i?t.rtp?ill'tS 

t«riod or b«»me obacured by .«e.t o^ p^L^.^^rd^ith ". wh^vfCn /* 

their development or by union with fj^^,^ „, ,be jmiea of their office on 

other partfc aad permits us to follow account of infirmity or long service and 

the atepa by which complex organs arise m whom is uauslly paid a retiring 

by the comhination of simpler parts. sUowance. 

Tlins, points ot affinity are detectpd be- X'_-_aoTi (em'er-sonl. Ralph Waldo. 

tween species and orders whose aduit -""tviBu^i p^^^, ^^j p^^g^ writer, born 

aapect la very unlike. As a syBtematk at Bi«lon in 1803; died In 18.S2. He wss 

sludy embryology dates only from the graduated at Harvard in IKL'l. for Ave 

nineteenth century, though Aristotle and vears taugbt in a scbooi. snil in 1829 

Ualen had considered the subject, and became minister to a rnitarian church 

though Harvey and other later pbysiolo- in Boston, but in 1832 resirned bl« 

giata did much In the way of diruct charKe. He spent the greater part ot 1833 

observation to lay the foundations of (o Europe, and on bis return bersn his 

higher work. career as a lecturer on various subjecta, 
IRmilAn (em'den), a town of Pruisla, 
■''^'**" province of Hanover, near tlu- 
month of the Kms, occupying a low Hat 

t^tm^^t^tmA Kv n II m trolls CBUSls. Tuc 

._ .J the great church, 
The hsrbors, connected 



with the town by canals, are sbolluw. 
It eiporta grain, dslry produce, gin, etc.. 
and has shipbuilding yards, and me 



factures hosiery, leather, etc. Pop. (IMG) 

'JU.TM. 

TmBTal/l (em'erald), a well-known 

Amer&ia ^p^ ^j pu,j green color. 

somewhat harder than quarts specific 

gravity 2.07 to 2.73. It is a silicate of aln- 

minlum and tbe rare element glucinum or 

beryliium, which was detected In it by 

Vauquelin after it had been discovered 

by ue same chemist in tbe beryl. Its 

iiilor is due to the presence of chromium. 

Its natnral form is either rounded or thst 

uf a abort, sli-sided prism. It Is one of 

the softest of the precious stones, but la 

not acted on by acids. Emeralds ot large 

site and at the same time free from 

flaws are rare : the largest on reco.'d is 

raid to have been possessed by the in- p„_„_ 

hsbitants of the Talley ot Manta In ""P'' "•'" Emmoa 

Pern when tbe Spaniarda first arrived in which capacity he acted for a long 

there. It was as big as an ostrich egg, series of yearn. In 1835 be took up hia 

and WBB worshiped as the mothrr of permanent residence at Concord, Hsssa- 

rmeroUi. The ancients, who valued chuscttii and in 18.% published a small 

them, especially tor engraving, are said philosophic volume culled Aa(«re. Two 

to have procured them from Rlhiopia and volumes of his essayii were published In 

Egypt The finest are now obtained from 1841 and 1844, ancf bis poema In 18«. 

Colombia. The oriental emerald Is n In ISTiU hp published RrjirTtrHlaUrf 

variety of tbe ruby, of a green color, and Strn; in IWie, Eaglith Ttaili; in ISflO, 

is an eitremely rare gem. Sec Heryl. The Conduct of Life; in IS'il). Mail T>an 

^TT>f>rftld Green known also as and Oilier Poem» and Society and 

AmeiUia urcen, SrnwEi!»»UBTii SoUtude; in 1871. Portinwu.. a collec- 

flnsN. and by other names, a vivid tlou of poems: in 1R76, Lftlen and 

light-green pigment, prepared from arsen- Social Aimi. Emenuin shnwed certain 

ata of copper, and used both In oil and ainllarliies with Carlyle, ot whom he waa 



Emery Emig^tion 

I friend and cotTespoDdent. Tbeir cor- bulk, beipg thicker in the body, though 

•espondeDce was published ia 1883. He its lega aa3 neck ate shorter. Its feet are 

vas one of the most original and influen- throo-toed (the ostrich has two toes), and 

ial writers that the United States has doll, aooty-brown color, those about the 
irodnced and is verj highly regarded as 
lie chief modern eiponent of optimistic 
jhiloBophy. 

(e_ , 

of corundum, of blackish or 
ilaish-gray color, chiefly found in shape- 
ess masies and mixed with other 
Dinerals. It contains about 83 per cent. 
)f alumina, and a small portion of iron ; 
a Tery hard ; is inf usiole, and is not 

ittacked by acids. The beat emery is ! 

)rooBht from the Ijevant, chiefly from 
3ape Emeri in Naios. It also occars in 
^pain, and in a few iron mines in Great 

Britain. It i* employed in cutting and is,™ f/i.™,™... v™ hjj— ji.\ 

jolishini precious stones ; in smoothing ™eq to™>«" A'"» HoOmA-). 

:he surface of the finer kinds of lenses neck aod head being of a hair; texture. 

ireparatory to tbeir being polished ; in The wings are small and useless for 

;he polishing of marble ; by cutlers, lock- flight but the bird can run with great 

imitbs, glaiiers and other artisans. For speed, and emen coursing as a aport ts 

ill these purposes it ia pulverized in said to surpass that of the bare. The 

arge iron mortars or in steel mills, and flesh of the ^oung emeu is by some con- 

:he powder, which is rough and sharp, aidered a debcacy. Tbe emen is a bird of 

a carefully washed and sifted into eight tbe plain, the cassowary of the forest 

ir ten degrees of fineness. Emery-paper It is easily tamed, and may be kept out 

tnd emery-cloth are made by laying a of doors in temperate climates. It feeds 

Jiin coat of glue upon the fabric, and on vegetable matter, fruits, roots, etc 

lusting the emery from a sieve of the li;>n|iii Wr^n iBtipitHrut maKicM- 

required size. , jjiucu n i&u ,.^j^ ^ g^^jj iustra- 

p— Aoa (em'e-sa), au ancient town, lian bird allied to the warblers, somewhat 

Eiuicon j,g^ called Hemi (which ae^). similar to a wren, but having the tall- 

Pmnfin <e-met'ik), any substance ad- feathers long, stiff and thinly barbed, 

uuicuu ministered to induce vomiting, similar to emeu feathers, 

Smetics are most commonly adminiatered ¥lmipr8.tion (em-i-gra'shnn), the de- 

:o remove poisonous or indigestible suh- ■"■'^"B**''**'" parture of inhabitanti 

itancea from tbe stomach, or to clear from one country or state to another 

:be air passages of obstructive morbid for the purpose of residence. The prime 

material In cases of broucbitis, croup, cause of suah removal is overpopulation, 

•tc. It)ecacuauba and suljibate of sine though it Is often influenced by particular 

ire frequently given for these purposes, and temporary incidents, such aa an In- 

>r, as a readily obCaioable substitute, dustrial crisis, a religious or political 

nuatard stirred into water. They should, movement, the creation of a new colony, 

lowever, always be administered with tbe desire to escape from laws regarded 

mution, or serious injury to the system as oppressive or from compulsory military 

nay result. service. In barbarous times a tribe bav- 

PmBfin^ (em'e-Hnl, a peculiar vege- ing eihaosted the tract on which It bad 

EiUlCMUC tnhle nrincinle obtained from entBhiiHhefl itsolf. imdirBllv miirBteH ta 



table principle obtained from established itself, naturally migrated t 
pecacuanna root. In a dose of 1-6 grain more tempting territory. In Oreece the 
it acts as a powerful emetic, followed limited territories of the states rendered 
l)y steep ; in a dose of 1'200 to 1-5Q7 the occasional deportation of part of tbe 
;rain it stimulates expectoration from tbe inhabitants to foi-m new colonies a neces- 
:)roncbial tubes. stty: while at Rome, where the land was 

Emen ^mu (6'mQ), a large cursorial held by a few proprietors, aod the trades 
' hiri, Dromaiui Novie FlollandiiE, and professions mainly exercised by 
[onnerly dispersed over the whole Aug- slaves, the larger part of the free popu- 
rralian continent, but now almost ex- lation bad few sources of income apart 
tirpated in many districts. It is allied from the occupation of portions of con- 
to the cassowary, but is distinguished by quered teiritory in Italy and elsewhere. 
the absence of a 'helmet' on tbe top of Buring the middle ages emigration waa 
tbe head. It nearly equals the ostrich In to some extent stayed by the fact that 



> 
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Eniigres Emotion 

the feudal system confined the mass of public good demands it, and requires com- 
the people to the soil or within the in- pensation to those from whom the prop- 
superable limits of a corporation. Emi- eily is taken. 

^ration to America commenced with the ITniiTi Pftslifl c^ a^u^:*^^ w^-. j 
settiement of Spanish America and of ^^^"' rasna. gee Schmtzer, Eduard, 

the English in Virginia and New Eng- ^niir (em'Sr), the title given by Mohum- 
land ; after which the Dutch colonized *^'""'* medans to independent chiefs 
New York, the Swedes Delaware, the or princes, Amir or Ameer being the same 
Quakers and Germans Pennsylvania, the word. Thus the caliphs style themselves 
Iirench Canada and Louisiana. (See Emir-al Mumcnin, Pnnce or the Faithful. 
Colony.) Emigration from Britain was Emir-al Omrahf Prince of Princes, is 
slow until 1815, when its rapid increase the title of the governors of the different 
at first occasioned some alarm. The provinces. The title is also given in 
annual emigration, only 2081 in 1815, Turkey to all the real or supposed de- 
rose in 1847 to over a quarter of a mil- scendants of Mohammed, through his 
lion, while in the five years 1849-53 the daughter Fatimah. 

fh7rg3.SSS!"'s&h'irtheTumrr iTal Enunanuel Movement, f,- ^^ '^J,- 

diminished, though not greatly, but it and Worcester. 

is nearly balanced by the number of im- £nimenfl.0'O?1ies (em-men'a-gogs), 
migrants. Other European countries have **'*"'***^"'«*&vg u.%^o medicines tending 
sent out large numbers of emigrants, to promote menstruation, 
especially Germany, the Scandinavian TJinmerich. (^n^'e-ri*), a walled town 
countries and Italy, Germany being sec- ■"•***"*"*'***''"• of Rhenish Prussia, on 
ond in numbers only to the United King- the right bank of the Rhine, 5 miles N. E. 
dom. More recently the people of of Cleves. It carries on an active trade 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and Italy have chiefly with Holland. Pop. 12,578. 
become very active in emigration, each Uminet (em'et), Robert, an Irish 
numbering several hundred thousand patriot, bom in Dublin in 

yearly. See Immigration. 1778. He withdrew from Trinity College, 

Smi^reS (&~™i'Sraz)» & name given Dublin, in 1798 as a protest against the 
*«-u"S**'W more particularly to those inquisitional methods of Lord Clarendon, 
persons who left France at Uie com- Later having become an object of suspicion 
mencement of the first French revolution, to the government, he quitted Ireland. He 
At the head of these emigrants stood the returned there on the repeal of the sus- 
royal princes of Cond6, Provence and pension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
Artois, the first of whom collected a part became a member of the Society of 
of the fugitives to cooperate with the United Irishmen for the establishment of 
allied armies in Germany for the restora- the independence of Ireland. In July, 
tion of the monarchy. At Coblentz a 1803, he was the leader in the hopeless 
particular court of justice was established rebellion in which Lord Kilwarden and 
to settle causes relating to the French others perished. He was arrested a few 
HniffriSa. The corps of Cond^ was finally days afterwards, tried and executed. His 
taken into the Russian service, and was fate excited special interest from his 
disbanded in the Russian-Austrian cam- attachment to Sarah Curran, daughter of 
paifn of 1799. When Napoleon became the celebrated barrister, 
emperor he granted permission to all Emmons Samuel Franklin, geolo- 
but a few of the emigrants to return to v o, ^-^^^ ^^^ ^ioTn at Boston, 

their country ; but many declined to Massachusetts, in 1841. He became geol- 
retum until after his downfall. By the ogist on the United States Geology Sur- 
charter of 1814 they were shut out from v^y in 1867 and long retained that posi- 
the recovery of their estates and tion. He wrote numerous works on the 
privileges. geology and metallic deposits of the West, 

■R-miTiaTif TIatvio-iti the original an<l also many papers on this and cognate 
XjHUIieni liOmam, ownership re- subjects. He died March 28, 1911. 
tained by the state, by which land op EmollieiltS (e-mol'i-ents), medicines 
other private property may be taken fop of an oleaginous, sapo- 

public use or benefit. If the authorities naceous, or emulsive character, applied to 
propose to set apart land for any lawful surfaces, generally external, to soothe anJ 
purpose, and the owner refuses to sell, allay any tendencies to irritation or in- 
or asks an unreasonable price, process flammation, etc. 

may be issued from court to compel the EmotlOU (e-ni6'shun), a term vari- 
Murrender of the property. The constitu- ously used by psychologists-; 

tion of the United States limits the ex- sometimes as one of the divisions of 
ercise of this right to cases where the feeling, the other being sensation; some- 



impannel Empliasih 

mei u oppdtei to feeling when tho from 4mp«rare, to command, in its most 
tier ia tdeotKied with sensation, and general Mnse signified the commaiider of 
ituetlme* as distinct from both sensa- an army. After the overthrow of the 
on and feeling, when the last term Is Roman republic, inperator became the 
gldl7 confined to the «ense of pleasure title of the rulers or emperon, and Indl- 
: pain. In an}' of these uses, however, caiAl their supreme power. Tlctoriom 
notions are distinguiBhed from seusa- geoerals were still, however, sometimes 
ons in that senBBtions are primary saluted with the title impcralor, in ita 
irma of consciousness arisiug by exter- origiual sense. With the fall of Rome 
d ezdtatloD, are comparatively simple the title was lost in the West, but was 
id immediately preseutatiTe pbenom- kept up In the Eastern or Byzantine 
IB, and are defiulte in character and Empire for nearly tea centuries. In 800 
ipable of localization : while emotions it was renewed in Ibe West when Cbar- 
re secondary or derived forms of con- lemagne was crowned, by I-eo III, as 
^onsness, are complex and representa- ' Carolni AuguBlus, tne God-aept pious 
ve, and are vague and diSuaed. and great emperor of Rome.' It waa 
eoMtlons are said to be ' peripherally however, for many centuries considerpd 
litlated,' while emotions are centrally necessary to be crowned at Rome in 
iltiBted. Wtien. in addition to Its being order to be formally invested with the 
isUngnished from sensation, H is also title of emperor. The imperial dignity 
istiDgniBhed from feeling, emotion is ap- became extinct in the East after the 
lied to the whole psychical condition conqueBt of Constantinople in 1453, bnt 
ccompnnying the sense of pleasure or the title was adopted by Peter I of 
lin (feeling). The musclea of the body Russia in 1T21. Napoleon I adopted the 
od the organic functions of the system old idea of an empire as a general union 
re often considerably influenced by of states under the protection, or at 
notion, which naturally seeks an out- least political preponderance, of one 
'ard expression nnlesa held in check by powerful state ; and be was followed in 
'hat Darwin has called serviceable asso- this by hU nephew, Napoleon III. In 
lated habits. 1806 the first German Empire, 1000 

PmnannAl (em-pan'el), to enter the years old, became extinct, and the Gei^ 
.im^auuvL najpeg (,f the Jurors into man Emperor, Francis II, adopted the 
schedule, roll, or page of a book, called title of tVancis I, emperor of Austria. 
ie panel. In December 1S70, the second German 

■"mnailAnlAa (ein-ped'o-kl£z) , a Greek Empire Was formed, King William of 
jmpeaw.lt;B philosopher of Agrlgeu- Prussia having accepted the imperial 
am, la Sicily, bom about 400 B.C, He office and title offered him at Versailles 
I said to have introduced the democratic while engaged iu the siege of Paris. 
irm of government in his native city, britain is considered as an empire, the 
nd tbe Agrigentines regarded him with crown as imperial, and the parliament 
lie highest veneration as public benefac- Is styled the Imperial Parliament of 
ir, poet, orator, physician, prophet and Great Britain and Ireland; but the sov- 
lagiciau. Ariglode states that he died ereign has not the imperial title in refer- 
n obscurity at tbe age of sixty years, encc to the home dominions, though he 
1 the PeloponnesuB ; but be is also said bears the title of Emperor of India. At 
g have thrown himself Into the crater the close of tbe Europenn war, 1818, the 
f Mount Etna, in order to make it be only nations governed by an emperor were 
elieved, by his sudden disappearance, India and Japan. 

bat he was of divine origin. According Vmneror Hoth (Sn'umia pavonia 
a Lncian, however, his sandals were ■•^^"i"' "* minor), a BritiBh 

brown out from the volcano, and the moth of the silkworm family. The color 
lanner of his death revealed. Emped- is grayish brown, with a faint purple 
cles holds earth, water, fire, air, as the tinge. The wings are about 3 Inches lo 
Dur fundamental and indestructible ele- expense, and in the center of each Is 
jents from whose union and separation a large eye-like spot. The larva is of a 
verytbing that exists is formed. To green color, with a black band on each 
hese material elements are added the segment 

wo moving or oparative principles ot F.mnptmnPH* ''^""P^*'* "^^*' " "mall 
jve and hatred, or attraction and re- ■E'"ipBI,ra*.CK! „^( j,,^^ ^f |,^ath-llk« 
.ulsioQ. exogenous plants, of which the type is 

P-mnaiMv (em*p*r-nr: from the Latin the crowberry. 
jmperor i„perilor; in Qerman, Kai- EmDhaaiS (^™'fa-e'B>. l" rhetoric, i 

er. from OiMr). the title of tbe highest -E^pnaain ^p^i^, _. 

Kuk of aorereifus. ITie word imperator, given f- — n-i-i 
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Emphysema Enamel 



in speaking, in order to impress the hear- sive commerce, a trading town or city, 

ers in some desired manner, thus differ- SWnilveilia (em-pi-e'ma), in medicine, 

ing from accent, the position of which is •***"1'/ ^*"«» a coUection of pus or mor- 

fixed. hid matter in some cavity of the hody, 

tTYn-nTitrflATno (em-fi-s6'ma), in medi- especially in the cavity of the pleura op 

jiiinpnysema \^j^^^ ^ inflation of chest 

some part of the body by the introduc- Sniiivreillllfl. (em-pi-rO'ma}, the 
tion of air into the celluhip tissue, as •'-^I'J **'*****«* smell arising from or^ 
frcMzi an Injury to the trachea or lungs. ganic matter when subjected to the ac- 
TTTwi-n-iTA (em'pir), the dominions of an tion of fire, but not enough to carbonize 
Xaujpjxe emperor (which see). — En^ it entirely. The products of imperfect 
pire State, a name i^ven to New York combustion, as from wood heated in 
State, New York city being occasionally heaps or distilled in closed vessels, are 
called the Empire City, frequently distinguished as empyreuma- 

ITrnTiiTin (em-pir'ik), in medical his- tic 

xoupxiriu j^jpy ^fy^nj ^^ Greek word Emft (*na«> or ems), a beautiful water* 
empeiria, experience), an appellation as- . ing place in the Prussian prov- 

eamed by a sect of physicians who con- ince of Hesse-Nassau, on the river Liahn, 
tended that observation and experience not far from ^ its confluence with the 
alone were the foundation of the art of Rhine. Its mineral waters are warm — 
medicine. An empiric, in modem medi- from 70^ to 118° Fahr., contain large 
cine, is a physician who has no reg- quantities of carbonic acid gas, and are 
ular professional education, but who re- used in chronic catarrhs, pulmonary corn- 
lies on what is frequently a very crude plaints, diseases of the stomach, gout 
experience. and some diseases of the urinary vessels. 

Employers' liability, *?; J^^^ '^Z'^p^Z « "^ ^•*°"' **** '^- 

ployers to make compensation to work- "ETng ^ river of Northwest Germany, 
men (or their families in the event of ' which flows northwest through 

death) for injuries sustained in the course Rhenish Prussia and Hanover, and falls 
of their employment. Formerly this Ua- into the Dollart Estuary near Bmden; 
bility was not statutory but was deter- length 230 miles, 
mined by a suit for damag^, which could EmlL See Emeu. 
be recovered only when the jury found •*"**^ *^'' ^w.«^. 
that the employer was negligent, and that 'ETmilain (e-mul'sin). or Stnaptasx, 
negligence on his part caused the accident. ^^ an albuminous or caseous 

Workmen's compensation laws are now in substance of which the white part of 
force in most countries, compelling em- both sweet and bitter almonds chiefly 
ployers to indemnify workers who have consists; discovered by Liebig and 
met with accidents. Germany was the first Wilder. 

nation to adopt compulsory accident insur- TSnulaioil (e-™nl'shun), a medical 
ance legislation. Great Britain passed its ********»*v4a preparation, consisting of 
first Workmen's Compensation Act in an oily or resinous substance made to 
1897. Canada and the United States fol- combine with water by some substance 
lowed with similar acts. that itself has the property of combining 

Pmnoli (flm'po-li), a city of theProv- with both, such as gum arable, the yolk 
^uiyuxi, jjj^^ q£ Florence, Italy, on of eggs, almonds, etc. 
the Amo. Pop. 21,566. £inv& (^'^^^)t & genus of tortoises, 

Smnoria (em-p6'ri-a), a city, county *^***/» type of the family Emydids^ 
XAJupuAxa ggj^^ q£ Lyon Co., Kansas, which includes the terrapins of America 
on Neosho River, 61 miles s. w. of Topeka. and others. 

on the Atchison. Topeka So Santa Fe and frTioliAfifliirioTiA (ep-a-li-0-sa'ri-anz ; 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroads. J^liail»S»urian» 'sea-lizards'), the 
It is the seat of the Kansas State Normal group of gigantic extinct reptiles of which 
and the CJoUege of Emporia. It is the the ichthyosaurus and plesiosanrus were 
center of a rich agricultural district, and the chief. 

of a great beef and dairy country and PyiaTnel (cn-am'el), a vitreous glaze 

what is rapidly becoming a rich oil terri- "*^'"«**"*'* qI various colors fused to the 

tory. It has great stockyards, grain ele- surface of gold, silver, copper and other 

vators, marble and iron works, etc. Pop. substances. The art of enameling, which 

(1910) 9058; (1920) 11,273. is of great antiquity, was practiced by 

EniBOrilllll (em-pO'ri-um ; Greek, em- both the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 

I y\/xxu.Au poriouf a mart, from em- from whom it may have passed into 

poro«, a merchant), a center of exten- Greece, and thence into Rome and its 




Unamel 



Encaustic Fainting 



proviDccs. including Grpat Britain, 

where Tarloiii Roman anliiiuitieB with 
enameled ornamentation have been dis- 
covered. The enameled gold cup given 
by King Jobn to tbe corporation of 
Lynn, in Norfolk, proves tliat the art 
was known among the Normans. Tbe 
Byzantines of the tenth century pro- 
duced excellent cloiaonn4 enainelB on 
a gold base, the cloisonne proeesB con- 
sisting ia tracing the design in fillets 
of gold upon the gold plate aud filling 
op tbe small molds thus farmed with 
cnamelB, the design appearing in colored 
enamels, separated by thin gold parti- 
tions or cloiaont. Ia some cases, bow- 
ever, the enamels were filled into hollows 
beaten out in the gold plate, which 
formed part of tbe field. In the twelfth 
century tbe town of Limoges acquired 
tbe htflh reputation for inlaid enamels 
which It held till the fourteenth century, 
and reacquired in the siiteenth for its 
painted enamels. The costliness of tbe 
BCalptured ground hnd led the Italians 
early in the fourteenth century to aub- 
Btitute tbe practice of incising the de- 
sign on the face of the plate, and then 
covering it with a transparent enameL 
The further Btep, which made the Limou- 
bId workshopa famous, consisted in tbe 
method of superficial enameling, in 
which vpaqne colors, or colors laid on a 
white, opaque ground, were used. The 
Limoges school degenerated greatly in 
tbe seventeenth century, but its method 
with certain modifications In detail is 
still employed. The basis of all kinds of 
enamel is a perfectly transparent and 
fnsible glass, which is rendered either 
semitran spare nt or opaque by the ad- 
mliture of metallic oiides. White en- 
amels are composed by melting the oxide 
of tia with gUsB, end adding a small 
quantity oC manganese or phosphate of 
calcium to increase the brilliancy of the 
color. The addition of the oxide of lead, 
or antimony, or oxide of silver, produces 
a yellow enamel. Reds are formed by 
copper, and by an intermixture of the 
oxides ot gold «nd Iron. Greens, violets 
and blues are formed from tbe oxides of 
copper, cobalt and iron. In the middla 
of the last century enameling was 
largely applied to the decoration ot snuff- 
boxes, tea-canisters, candlesticks and 
other small articles. Of late years It has 
been extenBively applied to tbe coating 
of iron vcBsels for domestic purposes, tbe 
protection of tbe in sides of baths, cia- 
terns and boilers, and the lite. Enam- 
eling in colors upon iron ia now com- 
mon, iron plates being thus treated by 
neana ot various miitares, and words 



and designs of rarioos kinds being per- 
munencly fixed ujnin tlieiu by stenciling, 
fur advertising, sign boards, etc. 
T.nora (e-na're), a lake of Russia, in 
xjjuua j^g jjgj^j, ^f Finland, about 
I>0 miles long by iiO miles broad. It is 
studded by innumerable islets, receives 
several streams, and ia connected by tho 
Pataioki with the Arctic Ocean. At its 
— -^ extremity is a small fishing 
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Ennrpfl (en-a-ra'a), a region belong- 
Xinarea 5,^^ ^^ ^j^^ country of the Gftl- 
las, south from Abyssinia. Sakha is the 
chief town. Coffee and ivory are tbe chief 
exports. The inhabitants are the most 
civilized ot tbe Gallas. Pop. 40,000. 
EnarthrOSia (en-ar-thro'sis) a hall- 
und-aocket joint. 
, ,__ ^.^.t ,jj_ g^ 

EncarnnS (cn-kn^pGa), in architec- 
^*"t"" turc, a sculptured orna- 
ment in imitation of a garland of fruitR, 
leaves or floivers, suspended between 
two points. The garland is ot greatest 
mze in the middle, and diminiBh^ grad- 



Encupua, from PkUua Nieaollni. Robibl 
ually to the points of suspenalon, from 
which the ends generally hang down. 
The eucarpua ia sometimes composed ot 
an imitation ot drapery similarly dis- 
posed, and sometimes of an iiHBcmblaga 
of musical instruments, implements of 
war or of the chase. 

Encanatio Painting *a'^°t^d '"'of 

jiainting practiced by tbe ancients, (or 
the perfecting of which heating or burn- 
ing in was required. Pliny distinguishes 
three species, in all of which wnx was 
used along witb colors. The art bos 
been revived in modem times, but bns 
not been greatly employed. As the thing 
chiefly regarded in encaustic painting 
was tiia securing of permanence and 
durability by the application of heat, 
the word encaustic has been applied to 
other and widely different 



Encaustic Tiles Encrinlte 

Thtia it has been used for paintini on era Uaged witli pink, and amall, toandiib 

•arthei) veiu«U, (or paiutins on porcelain seed-veasela coTired with hooked briBtles. 

knd work in enamel: antf in the same It abouDds in ahadr woods. 0. alplna 

w*7 It was giTeo to the painting on la aimilar, but smaller and more delicate. 

flan of the middle sgea. (See neit Both species are commoa in parts ot 

article.) Europe. 

Encaustic TilcB, fJ^'SStE Enchasing ^.'^^Si'lh^ t" ii 

pottery I much used during the middle dented ornamental figures and deaigna 

•ges ui the pavementa of churches and upon metallic surfaces. See Ghaiing. 

otner eccleslaatical edifices. The encaus- T.nphnrittl Writitlir (en-kO'ri-al), 

lie tUe, Btrictly ao called, was decorated J^ncnonai W niing ^^^ ^^^^ „| 

with patterns formed by different col- wrltliiK used by the old Egyptisna for 

ored clays iulaid in the tile and fired the common purposes of life, as distinct 

with it. The art appears to have orlg- from the hieroglyphic and hieratic (used 

ioated in the latter part ot the twelfth by the priests). Called also Demolio. 

renlury, to have attained its bigheat per- TneW (en'ke), JonA:9N Fbanz, a 

fection during the thirteenth, and to hava ■*:*"*'J^c German astronomer, bora at 

«UDk into disuse in the fifteenth. Dur- Hamburg, in 1791. He studied under 

ing the whole of this period it was pria- tbe astrooomer Gauss at tiattingen. Dur- 

_,__„ ... __ :. .:._., — J ... v.. .__ ... ___ - „..__-.._ .Igfs.]- -- 



tore two methods are employed, the Golha. Here he calculated the orbit of 

'plastic' and the 'semi-dry' or 'dust' tbe comet observed by Mechain, Mlsa 

method. The first is, in all essentials, Heracbel and Pons, predicted Ita return, 

that used in the middle ages, except, and detected a gradual acceleration ot 

perhaps, in the perfection of modern movement, ascribed by him to the pres- 

molding appliances; tbe second con- euce of a resisting medium. The comet 

■istB in ramming pulverixed clay with a 1* now known as Encke's comet (Sea 

minimum of moisture into metal dies, Cornels.) The fame of bis works Di« 

the snbaeoaetit firing of tiles thus con- Bntfemung der Sonne ("Tbe Dlstanca 

■otldated being attended with less risk of the ijun') and Der Venutdurchaana 

from shrinkage, von 1769 (' Transit of Venus of 1798 ') 

'Ftinnnte (^O-uoO. 1° fortification, led to bis appointment as director of tb« 

XJlOeintB the continuous line o( Berlin ObseTvatory (1S26). a position 

works which forms the main enclosure which he held till bis death In 1865. 

of a town or fortress. The term is also "RMfllotr* (to-kUv), a term used in 

applied to the area within this line. XillOiave Q^nnj^'inj French to de- 

Cnoenia (en-se'ni-a), festivals an- note a place or coontry which is entirely 

cientiy com memorative ot aurrounded by the tetrttories ot auolber 

the fonnding ot a city or tbe dedication power. Thus, several petty duchies and 

of a church : and In later times periodi- principalities are enclaves of Prussia, 

cal ceremonies, OS at Oitord, in com- T;_«-init<> <en'krin.lt), a name often 

memoratlon o( founders and benefactors. xiiiuiiJiik^: ^ppjjgd j^ ^\\ (he marine 

EncenllfljR (en-sefa-la). that division animals ot the order Crinoldea op atone- 
ftuvvyunuk u[ jjjg Molluaca charoc- 
leriled by possessing a distinct head, and 
comprising the Gasteropoda, Pteropoda 
and Cephalopoda. 

EncephaUtis i;:s!,-'o?'S,".'C;."°- ' 
Enoephalon <,'.,-iJ Kffiia'wS 

nervona mass included in tlie skull. 

Enchanter's Nightshade ^chanf" 

ers), a name common to plants ot the 

f'""l:,eSr"f, ^"^mo^n^'Tn ?b°e"^'n1S - 'j^^'^'SSS ^'ilr^.-'SiJl "ife--* 
State* from Carolina to Illinois, and C. *"^ E-"™"* -»"». c SeparaM Mota. 
•JpiHa fartlier north. The former Is lilies, class Bchinodermata, bat more spe- 
BMiat a toot and a half high, and has cifically restricted to tbe genera bavlng 
delicate avate leavea; amill. white flow- rounded, smooth itema attached to the 
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bottom, and supporting the body of the 
animal, which has numerous jointed 
arms radiating from a central disc, in 
which the mouth is situated. Encrinites 
were exceedingly numerous in past ages 
of the world's history ; of those still ex- 
isting our knowledge has been greatly 
increased of recent years through deep- 
sea dredgrlng. Som? of these forms are 
very graceful and interesting. See also 
Crinoidea. 

Encyclical (en-sikaik-al), a letter ad- 
««M^^^«Aw«M pressed by the pope to 

all his bishops, condemning certain errors, 
or pving advice regarding important 
public questions. It differs from a Bull 
in the nict that the latter is more special 
in its destination. 

Encyclopedia ^%"-|[-$L*^'*^f,'"o^, 

GrcLOPEnu. (Greek en, in, kyklo8, a 
circle, and paideia, instruction), a sys- 
tematic view of the whole extent of hu- 
man knowledge or of particular depart- 
ments of it with the subjects arrange 
generally in alphabetical order. Varro 
and Pliny the elder, among the Romans, 
attempted works of an encyclopedic 
nature, the latter in his well-known HiS' 
toria 'Naturalis or Natural History. 
Other ancient encyclopedic works were 
those of Stobeus and Suidas, and es- 
pecially of Marcianus Capella. In the 
thirteenth century a work on a regular 
plan was compiled by the Dominican, Vin- 
cent of Beauvais (d. 1264), in whico was 
exhibited the whole sum of the knowl- 
edge of the middle ages. His work Was 
entitled Speculum Hiatoriale, Naturale, 
Doctrinale, to which an anonymous au- 
thor added, some years later, a Speculum 
Morale, Koger Bacon's Opu9 Majus also 
belonged to the encyclopedic class. An 
exceedingly popular work was the De 
Proprietatihus Rerum of Bartholomeus 
de Glanvilla, an English Franciscan 
friar, which maintained its reputation 
from 1360 to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In the seventeenth century vari- 
ous encyclopedic works were compiled, 
Buch as the Latin one of Johann Hein- 
rich Alsted (in 7 vols., Herbom, 1620). 
In 1674 appeared the first edition of Mo- 
reri*8 Le Orand Dictionnaire Historique; 
in 1677 Johann Jacob Hoffmann pub- 
lished at Basel his Lexicon Universale; 
and in 1697 appeared Bayle's famous Z>tc- 
tionnaire Historique ei Critique, which is 
Btill of great value. The first English 
alphabetical encyclopedia was the Lexi- 
tfon Technicum published in 1704. Among 
the chief English works of this kind 
are: Ephraim Chambers* Cyclopedia^ or 
a Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, published in 1728: fh& Ency* 



clopedia Briiannica, published in Edin- 
burgh, in eleven editions — ^the first in 
1768, the last in 1911 ; Rees* Cyclopedia^ 
1802-20; Edinburyh Encyclopedia, 1810- 
90; The London Encyclopedia. 1829; 
The Penny Cyclopedia, 18b3-43» and 
Chambers* Encyclopedia, 1860-68, second 
edition, 1888-92. 

The larger American encyclopedias are 
the Encyclopedia Americanoj 1829-33 ; 
the New American Cyclopedia, 1858-6d 
and 1881 ; Johnson's Universal Cyclo- 
pedia, 1874-77, and of more recent date 
the New International Encyclopedia, 20 
vols., and the Encyclopedia Americana, 
16 vols. Of the French encyclopedias 
the most famous is the great Dictionnaire 
Encyclopidique, hy Diderot and D*Alem- 
bert (see next article) ; the Encyolop4die 
M4thodiqve, ou par Ordre des Matures, 
1781-1832; the Encyclop4die Modeme, 
1824-32; the Encyclop4d%e des Gens du 
Monde, 1835-44; the Dictionnaire de la 
Conversation et de la Lecture, 1851-58; 
and the large and Valuable Orand Dic- 
tionnaire Universel du XIX SUcle, 
edited by Larousse. Numerous works of 
this kind have been published in Ger- 
many, the most popular being the Con- 
versations'Leankon of Brockhaus ; Meyer's 
Konversations'Lewikonj Pierer's Konver- 
sationS'Lexikon, and that issued by 
Spamer. The most comprehensive is the 
AUdemeine Encyklop&die, originally edited 
by Professors Ersch and Gruber. In ad- 
dition to the works mentioned many 
others have been issued of smaller size, 
the articles, while little less numerous, 
being condensed, and adapted to the pur- 
poses of the busy reader. As a good 
example of these may be mentioned the 
present work. In addition to the general 
works mentioned, there are many of spe- 
cial character and several dictionaries 
with encyclopedic information, such as 
the English Encyclopedic Dictionary and 
the American Century Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia. 

Encyclopedic <|^i'^t^«;2t). ^ 

important literary work of the eighteenth 
century after the works of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, originated in a French trans- 
lation of Ephraim Chambers* Cyclopedia. 
Diderot was appointed to edit it, and 
enlisted the ablest men of the time as 
contributors. D'Alcmbert (who wrote 
the famous Discours pr^liminaire) edited 
the mathematics; Rousseau wrote the 
musical articles; Daubenton, those con- 
nected with natural history; the Abb6 
Yvon, those on logic, metanhysics and 
ethics; Toussaint, those on jurisprud- 
ence; Buffon contributed the artiih 
Nature; and Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
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In the srest work. Diderot bimiclf waa endocardium c . ..._ 

a prolific contributor on a wide variety ing the valvea and internal aarface of 

of topics. The prospectnf appeared in the heart. 

NoTcmber, 1760, and the first volume Tr.nrTniniTnir (ea-dog's-mt ; Qreek, «>•- 

In 1751. the whole being completed, ■=^U"B»"^0' io», within; (roflw*. map- 

despite fierce opposition iu 1766. rlage), a custom among aome uvage 

EndecaffOn (en-deL'a-son), a plane people* of marrylnB only within their 

^9 figure of eleven sides and own tribe; opposite to tmonamy. 

xaiaeimc ^„^_ people), a name (Gr. ewlon, within; sen, to produce), 
commonly applied to diseases which at- one of the large prtmair classes into 
tack the inhabitants of a particular dts- which the vegetable kingdom ia divided, 
trict or country, and have their origin in to named in consequence of the new 
some local cause, as the physical char- 
acter of the place where they prevail, ^ 
or in the employments, babils and mode >> 
of living of the people. Diseases which ^ 
are endemic In one country may also ap- ^ 
pear in others, and become epidemic nn- ij/ 
der ipQuencea resembling those which are 
the caases of the endemic in the former ^ 

SSerby land •.•.S'V.'S]' SJS if 

tic Ocean, long. 50° e., crossed by the U 

Antarctic Circle. m 

Endieott <en'dl-kot), a village of fA\ 

JIinoiCOH Broome Co., New York, 7 »V 
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of BinghamptoQ, o 
It has nipnufacture 



of shoes, 



■ Pslm: c PortloB ol 



docks, etc. Pop. (1920) 0500. ,^^ ulunl hk, tbowinc ths gDdi'oI chs bundlst 

Endive (endiv), n plant. Cichoriam of woody fiber; *, Ksmciiui of IssfitaUu: /, 

cnditJia) of the chicory tamily, Bundl™ d( woodv fiber. 2, EndogBnous L«I 

whose leaves are used as a salad. See fho^inf 'f, i*™lfel veini. 3. MoBooowlwtonDui 

rTh</>»ru Swd, ihovitii Its siDsl' ootylnlaD; a a. Cotyledon. 

i? «'^' n i ,1^^ \ . ™-^h„n *. G«min.tiSn o( PJni;(. Cotyledon; b. Albu- 

Endless Screw \'."uon rivauM cSS- T™;.* ^J"'??'"' •■ R^dici- i-^ f^" • •»«« 

icai coninvance, con- ihe»th, ondorhii*. S, Flower o( Endofsn. 
stating of B screw, the thread of which 

fears into a wheel with skew teeth, the woody bundles being developed in the in- 
ohliqnity correiPonding to the angle of teriot of the stem, in which there ia no 
pitch of the screw, ft is generally em- dlstinctloa of pith and bark. In trana- 
ployed as a means of produciog slow verse section Uiese huodlea appear scat- 
motion in Ihe adjustments of machinsi, tered through the cellular matter, being 
rather than as transmitter of any great more compact towards the circumference. 
amount of power. The other organs of the plants are also 
l^TiillinliBi- (endli-A4r), Stefhbit characteristic. The leaves are generally 
XiUaii(,IlCX LiDiBLAua, an Austrian parallel-veined, the flowers usu^ly witt 
botanist, etc., born at Presburg in 1804. three organs in each whorl, the seed has 
He was successively court-librai ian at an embryo with one cotyledon, and the 
VieDoa. and keeper of the oatural his- radicle issues from a sheath and is never 
itory museum ; acd In 1S40 waa ap- developed into a tap-root in germinatioa. 
pointed professor of botany In the Uni- To this class belong palms, grasses, 
versity of Virnna, and director of the rushes, lilies, etc. Endogens increase in 
botanic garden, which he immediately thickness only to a limited eitenl ; hence 
began to reorganiie. He took part on, tbey are not injured by twinitig plant* 
the popular side in the German revolu- as eiogens are. 

tion of 1848, and died by bis own hand EitHnmnmh (en'du-morf), a term ap. 

in 1848. Among his chief botanical ■«:*">iiW"iWil'" plied to minerals en- 

workB are his Qenera Planlarum, a sya- closed in crystals of other minerals. 

» «~ ta^.ti.. ,>,. botany; and uis fin- T.-nilnnnraait* (en-ds-par'a-alt ; Greek 

kanval of Bot- -EinaopaiUSlie ^^^^ within), a par- 
asite living on the internal organs of ani- 



Endorhiza Enfantiii 

mala, as opposed to aa eotoparotiie. Under this name is also indaded enersT 
which infests the skin. belonging to molecular motion, to elec- 

^nAarhiztL (en-d6-ri'sa), in botany, tricity in motion, to heat and light, and 
^uuuxiu^a ^ ^gj.jjj descriptive of the to actual chemical action. Again, as ex- 
radicle of the embryo of mono- A amples of potential energy we may talbs 
cotyledonous plants, which is de- 11 the case of a mass raised up to a pcwi* 
7eloped inside a sheath (Gr. || tion in which it is capable of doing work 
endon, within, rhiza, a root) H by falling— the weight of a dock, for in- 
from which it issues in germ- || stance; but the term also indudes the 
ination. The cut shows the I energy due to electrical senaration, to 
eerminatinir embryo of the oat. n absorbed heat, and to chemical separa- 

End08keletOn<--fYnVn!;r 1 ^^^^o^rl T^mraiTon^^ 

omy, a term applied to the in- ttk *'/v?™ .*^« invesUgations of Joule and 

ternal bony structure of man and HTl others into the nature and phenomena of 

nthpr jinimAiR rOrpok ^nAnn. iSJ ^e*^ and the dlscovcry of the equivalence 

ffin)r''rtnt^a^L'?Uictio^^^^ m "^ ? definite quantity of mecSnical «- 

txoBkeliton, which is the outer If % «rgy to a defimte quantity of hjx, the 

and hardened covering of such ▼? ^ «'a°^ £,"*'"^Xi?lJ^* n??'^*'^***t^1u!( 

animaU as the crab, lobster, ^ S^iStS^a^'o^Sni^ne^ iT^i? S^^ 

XiUaosmose, ^ en-dos-mO'si), the ^^^1 ^9^ '^®l^® energy from without, or 
transmission of flSds or gases through P.art with it to external matter, is mya- 

porous septa or partitions from the ex- 5\!i^L^p«?ir«^5? l^^U il^'l't^^^ t 
terior to the interior of a vesseL An fi??^®*!^!'; ""^^Lf ^?„^i "^^^t^iJS 
instrument for measuring the force of "^™« ^tll £ ;nnB?^ S?^*^Si?^ 
endosmotic action is known as an en- t?5f P^?^!^^ „^ h2 J^l^^r^f^^?^,^^^ 
dosmometer lleat again may be converted into tie 

VnHnmP^Tm (en'do-sperm), the tissue energy of electridty in motion or into 
linaOSpenil ^urnmnSing ^ the embryo ^}^ potential energy of chemical separa- 
in many seeds and which iTcontoinJd J^^^/. ,-^°^ electrical energy whether poj 

Se^uW^^J^cSl /o^the ^r^^^ rh^eSfcal^^aV^a^^^ '^A at c^o^l^bfe 
|\^nVy Ifb-SL^n^-of 'ZJaf^^^, t!S^nn^f^-':IS-th?: 

T?«i«*il;^« (en-dim'i-on) a Dersonase P"°«Ple is another which states that no 

cording to various accounts a huntsman, ^_i l.„ _-,--, ;««.«. ««»««■ t^m »«.<..^.«i« «•« 
Vtd^1;^^i%f"l.ul'il?^^^^^^ Stle?"^Tpa^Vra\/^oM^^^ ^ 

Others relate that Selen? or Diana (the SS^^!?''^wh„ff?pr «t^^^ ^.^T. 
moon) conveyed him to Mount Latmos S??^?^- ^h Ipt^n-^nrm^---^ kJ .^ 
in Carta, and threw him into a perpetual j£fJl"A^™ ^li!^""?™ ^vllSJ^lJS. 
sleep in order that she might JuJoy hU "f^^jl^L^^^^ J'J'J^^ .° ^''^J!! P'^ 
kisses whenever she pleased. *" **- ^'^f*^' Z'*'^^®^ .**! tnergy u 
TSnPTnii (en'e-ma), any liquid or gas- 5?*^**,^ translormed ynio heai, wid is 
•■™®™* eous foml of medldne for in- f*»«P«'r\\° ^ ,^ be incapable of fur- 
Jection into the rectum. It is most com- ^^f^ "«eful transformatiou. It, therefore, 
monly administered to induce peristaltic loUpws that as energy is in a constant 
action of the bowol«. but it is often the "Jate of transformation, there is a con- 
most desirable means of conveying Into ?tant process of degradaiton of energy go- 
the system nourishment or stimulants. >ng on, a process by which energy con- 
'Rn^nrv (<»n'er-ji>. in physics, the "V^ntly approaches the unavailabfe form 
XfUcr^y power that a body or system of uniformly diffused heat and all the en- 
possesses of doing work. A body may JHfy of the universe will take this final 
possess energy in ot e of two forms, vis., form, unless some process of reversal maj 
as kinetic energy, that is, the energy due anse. 

to motion, and potential enorjty, that is. EpfftHtJH ^*'>''^*'i"t**^» BABTDtuOfT 

energy due to what may be called a posi- PBOBPKb, one of the chiet 

tion of advantage. Thus, a moving mass, apostles of St Simonianism ; bom at 

a bullet for example, can do work in Paris in 1796. In 1825 he became ae- 

virtue of its motion, and the name kinetic qualnted with St Simon, who in dying 

Miergy is riven to energy of thia kind, confided to him die task of oontinaing 
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>rk. IThifl be did with success until 

'^he revolution of 1830, when, as 

X>fe8entative of the social and re- 

t> theories of the school, he quar- 

'^ith Bazard, the representative of 

>litical ideas. Enfantin organized 

'1- communities, which quickly fell 

^ci^es ; the new orpan of the sect, the 

^» was a failure; their convent at 

^sznontant, of which Enfantin was 

^me father,' was broken up by gov- 

:mt (1832). He himself was im- 

L^ as an offender against public 

— ity (being an advocate of free 

> •» and on his release attempted to 

^ a model colony in Egypt, which 

^ft=»roken up in the secondf year. He 

Retired to Tain (DrOme), where he 

for some time as a farmer. In 

lie was sent as member of a com- 

«=^]i to explore the industrial re- 

^^=»8 of Algiers, and on his return 

^shed a work on the Colonization of 

•9^8 (1848). On the revolution of 

Mie started a new journal, the CrSd^t 

t««3, but after two years withdrew 

ipublic notice. He afterwards held 

^z^ -^fecial positon on the Lyons and 

^ ^^.erranean Bail way until his death in 

rfd (en'ffld), a market town of 

^* England, county of Middlesex, 

nopth by east of London. It Is 

at of the government manufactory 

es and small arms. Pop. (1911) 



a town of Hartford Co., 

(Connecticut, on the CJonnec- 

River 18 miles N. of Hartford, on 

'ew York, New Haven & Hartford 

It has manufactures of carpets, 

supplies for undertakers, etc. I*op. 

•) 9719; (1920) 11.719. 

ofl-iiiA (en-ga-d€n'), a beautiful 

aoiliC valley in Switzerland, in 

risons, on the bank of the Inn, 

ring on the Tyrol, about 50 miles 

but in some parts very narrow, di- 

into Upper and Lower. The pop. 

e whole valley amounts to about 

The, language generally spoken 

« Ladin*, a branch of the Romanic 

le. The cold, dry climate and min- 

springs have made the valley a fa- 

resort for invalids. 

Colnnin ^° architecture, a 
^"^'*""^> column attached 
wall so that part of it (usually less 
half) is concealed. 

(engH), Kabl, a German writer 

on music; born in 1818; died 

^^^-l^i82, at London, where he had been 

^^r^^Ved for more than thirty years. He 

=5^^te The Musio of the Most Anoient 

^^Uont, An Introduction tB the Study 
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of National J/uatc, Musical Myth» and 
Facts, etc. 

En^hien (Av-»i-Av)» or Enguien, a 
o town in Hainault, Belgium, 

between Brussels and Tournai. It has 
a superb castle, and gave the title of 
duke to a prince of the house of Bourbon 
Cond4 in memory of the victory gained 
here by the great Ck>nd6. Pop. 4541. 
En^kien (A^-^-Av), Louis Antoini. 
jiju^iucu hknbi db Bourbon, Duk« 

OF, born at Chantilly in 1772; son of 
Louis Henry Joseph Oond^, Duke of 
Bourbon. On the outbreak of the revola* 
tion he quitted France, traveled through 
various parts of Europe, and went in 
1792, to Flanders to join his grandfather, 
the Prince of Ck>nd^, in the campaign 
against France. From 179(5 to 1799 he 
commanded with aistinguished merit the 
vanguard of Condi's army, which was 
disbanded at the Peace of Lun^ville 
(1801). He then took up residence as a 
private citizen at Ettenheim in Baden, 
where he married the Princess Charlotte 
de Rohan Rochefort. He was generally 
looked upon as the leader of the 4migr69t 
and was suspected by the Bonapartists 
of complicity in the attempt of Cadoudal 
to assassinate the first consul. An armed 
force was sent to seize him in Baden in 
violation of all territorial rights, and he 
was brought to Vincennes on the 20tb 
of March, 1804. A mock trial was held 
the same night; and on the following 
morning he was shot in the ditch outside 
the walls. It was this event which drew 
from Fouch^ the comment since become 
proverbial : ' C'est plus jqu'un crime, c'est 
line faute ' (' It is worse than a crime, it 
is a blunder*). 
Ensilie (en'jln), a mechanical con- 

5 trivance in which one or other 

of the natural forces is utilized for the 
performance of work of dome kind ; often 
distinctively a steam engine. 
ER&ineer (en-jl-ner'), a term of some- 

5 AAvv* ^-hut loose application, be- 
ing applied both to mechanics employed 
In the construction or management of 
steam engines, and also to persons in 
general ' who make the useful applica- 
tion of mechanical science their peculiai* 
study and profession,' the term engineer^ 
ing having a corresponding meaning. 
Those who turn their attention especially 
to the construction of docks, bridges, 
canals, lighthouses, railroads, sewage 
and drainage, etc., are generally classed 
as civil engineers; those who devote them- 
selves to the manufacture of machinery 
are known as mechanical engineers; 
while mining engineers are those who 
discover minerals and manage mines, and 
electrioal enginee- s those who are con 
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cemed in electrical applicatioDB. A dis- 
tinct department from any of these ia 
that of the raiJiJorj/ enginerr. The apeeial 
dutiea of the military engineer consist in 
the conBtruction o( fortification a, includ- 
ing the trenches ond bBtlerieB required in 
beaieging plocea; alao of barracks and 
magaiiiies, and of roada and bridgea. 
TCTKritiPpra Cobpb of, organized in 
Jingineers, ^^^^ ^inited Statea in 
1802. It ia a apecial arm of the militarf 
service, cherged .with the selection ani' 

fiurcbase of aitea and the coniitruction of 
orti&CDtions ; the removal of obatructiont 
in Mreoma; and important field dutiea 
in preparing for the movement of forces. 
It alao plana and au per intend a harbor 
and river improvement a, and makea aar- 
Te;8 and geographical explorations. 
TCTHnilPPrs *■* '''"^ Navy are line (or 
idlgineenj eigputive) officers to 
whom is asaigned the care and operation 
of mucbiner;. 

^ntrlATld (ing'gland). a country o( 
Xingmuu Europe, which forms with 
Wales the eouUiern irarlion of the island 
of Great Britain, and liea between 55° 46' 
and 49° 57' r. latitude. It ia bounded , 
IT. bj; Scotland (Cheviot Hills), a. h; 
the Engli^ih Channel, e. by the straits of 
Dover and the Xorth Sea, w. hy Walen 
and the Irish Sea. It is roughly tri- 
angular in shape, with many bays and 
inlets, and a const line of nearly 2000 
miles. Tlie area is 50 8.^1 square miles; 
population (1901) 30,H{)T.:tlO ; (1911) 
M.0ir>.2it0; (1021) 35,678.530. Follow< 
ing are the principal cities of GttgUtid 
and Wales ; 



A large part of the surface of England 
consists of wide valleys and plains. It ia 
generally level or undulating in the eaat, 
south and center; and mountainous in 
the northwest (the celebrated Lake Dis- 
trict) : also along the Welah border and 
in the southwest. 

The most important of the plains tn 
the north ia tlie Vale of Tork. which 
has an area of nearly 1(X)0 square milei. 
Properly speaking, it >a atill the nme 
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plain which stretches, with scarcely a a Roman possession. (See Britain.) 
li&gle interruption, across the counties On the withdrawal of the Roman forces, 
of Lincoln* Suffolk and Essex, to the about the beginning of the fifth century 
month of the Thames, and to a consid- A.D., the South Britons, or inhabitants of 
arable distance inland, comprising the what is now called England, were no 
Central Plain and the region of the Fens. lon|[er able to withstand the attacks of 
On the west side of the island, in S. their ferocious northern neighbors, the 
Lancashire and Cheshire, is the fertile Scots and Picts. They appliecf for assist- 
Cheshire Plain. In Wales there are no ance to AStius, but the Roman general was 
^tensive plains, the valleys generally too much occupied in the struggle with 
staving a narrow, rugged form favorable Attila to attend to their petition. In 
^o romantic beauty, but not compatible their distress they appear to have sought 
^ith ^reat fertility. Wales, however, the aid of the Saxons; and according to 
"y' giving rise to the Severn, can Justly the Anjplo-Saxon narratives, three ships, 
^<^im part in the vale, or series of al- containing 1600 men. were despatched to 
^^c^st unrivaled vales, along which thU their help under the command of the 
^^X'eam pursues its romantic course brothers Hengest and Horsa. Vortijgern, 
^^x*ough the counties of Montgomerr, a duke or prince of the Britons, assigned 
^*^lop, Worcester and Gloucester. South- them the isle of Thanet for habitation, 
<g^.3t of the Ck>t8Wold HiUs is Salisbury and marching against the northern foe, 
r^Xain, but it is only in name that it can they obtained a complete victory. The 
J^^^ classed with the other plains and date assigned to these events by the later 
^^^^el lands of England, being a large, Anglo-Saxon chronicles is 449 A.D., the 
^X^vated plateau, of an oval shape, with narratives asserting further that the 
"^^ thin, chalky soil only suitable for Saxons, finding the land desirable, turned 
Lsture. In the southwest the only their arms against the Britons, and, 
lies deserving of notice are those of reinforced by new bands, conquered 
'aunton in Somerset and Exeter in first Kent and ultimately the larger 
»evon. A large portion of the south- part of the island. Whatever the credi- 
ist may be regarded as a continuous bility of the story of Vortigern, it is 
Oiain, consisting of what are called the certain that in the middle of the fifth 
'ealds of Sussex, Surrey and Kent, century the occasional Teutonic incur- 
itween the North and South Downs ana sions gave place to persistent invasion 
'^2^«ntaining an area of about 1000 square with a view to settlement. These Teu- 
^xiaailes. The southeast angle of this dls- tonic invaders were Low German tribes 
"^xict is occupied by the Romney Marsh, from the country about the mouths of 
'^ftji extensive level tract composed, for the Elbe and the Weser, the three most 
"%lie most part, of a rich marine deposit, prominent being the Angles, the Saxons 
^iXtensive tracts of a similar nature are and the Jutes. Of these the Jutes were 
•situated on the east coast. Many of the first to form a settlement, taking 
'trhese lands are naturally the richest in possession of part of Kent, the Isle of 
'^he kingdom, but have been utilized only Wight, etc. ; but the larger conquests of 
^y means of drainage. the Saxons in the south and the Angles 

England is well supplied with rivers, in the north gave to these tribes the 
some of them of great importance to in- leading place in the kingdom. The 
dustry and commerce. Most of them struggle continued for 150 years, and at 
carry their waters to the North Sea. the end of that period the whole south- 
If we consider the drainage as a whole, ern part of Britain, with the exception 
four principal river basins may be dis- of Strathclyde, Wales and West Wales 
tinguished. those of the Thames, Wash (Cornwall), was in the hands of the 
and H umber belonging to the German Teutonic tribes. This conquered terri- 
Ocean ; and the Severn belonging to the tory was divided among a number of 
Atlantic The Thames, which is the small states or petty chieftaincies, seven 
chief of English rivers, has a length of of the most conspicuous of which are 
215 miles. Other rivers unconnected often spoken of as the Heptarchy. These 
with these systems are the Tyne, Wear were: 1. The kingdom of Kent; founded 
and Tees in the northeast; the Eden, by Hengest in 455; ended in 823. 2. 
Kibble, Mersey and Dee in the north- Kingdom of South Saxons, founded by 
west The south coast streams are very Ella in 477; ended in 689. 3. King- 
unimportant except for their estuaries. dom of East Angles^ founded by TTffa in 
In regard to the minerals, climate, 671 or 575 ; end^d m 702. 4. Kingdom 
agriculture, manufactures^ etc., of Eng- of West Saxons; founded by Cerdic in 
land see the article Britain, 519; swallowed up the rest in 827. 5. 

Giml History, — The history of Eng- Kingdom of North umbria, founded by Ida 
land proper begins when it ceased to be in 547; absorbed by Wessez in 827. 
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6. Kingdom of East Saxons, founded by son and the grandson of Alfred, both 
Erchew in 527; ended in 823. 7. King- vigorous and able rulers, had each in 
dom of Mercia, founded by Cridda about turn to direct his arms against these 
564; absorbed by Wessex in 827. Each settlers of the Danelagh. The reigns of 
state was, in its turn, annexed to more the next five kings, Edmund, Bdred, 
powerful neighbors; and at length, in Edwy, Edgar and Cdward the Martyr, 
827, Egbert, king of the West Saxon are chiefly remarkable on account of the 
kingdom (Wessex), by his valor and conspicuous place occupied in them by 
superior capacity, united in his own Dunstan, who was counselor to Kd* 
person the sovereignty of what had mund, minister of Edred, treasurer under 
formerly been seven kingdoms, and the Edwy, and supreme during the reigns 
whole came to be called England, that is of EMgar and his successor. It was possi- 
Angle-land. bly due to his policy that from tiie time 

While this work of conquest and of of Athelstan till after the death of 
intertribal strife had been in progress Edward the Martyr ^978 or 979) the 
towards the establishment of a united country had comparative rest ^m the 
kingdom, certain important changes had Uanes. During the tenth centurv many 
occurred. Tlie conquest had been the changes had taken place in the Teutonic 
slow expulsion of a Christian race by constitutions. Feudalism was already 
a purely heathen race, and ^e country taking root; the king's authority bad 
had returned to something of its old increased; the folkland was being taken 
isolation with regard to the rest of over as the king's personal property; the 
Europe. But before the close of the nobles by birth, or ealdormen, were be- 
sixth century Christianity had secured a coming of less importance in administra- 
footing in the southeast of the island, tion than the nobility of tfaegns, the 
Ethelbert, king of Kent and suzerain officers of the king's court Ethelred 
over the kingdoms south of the Humber, (978-1016), who succeeded Edward, was 
married a Christian wife, Bertha, daugh- a minor, the government was feebly 
ter of Charibert of Soissons, and this conducted, and no united action bein^ 
event indirecUy led to the coming of St. taken against the Lanes their incursioni 
Augustine. The conversion of Kent, became more frequent and destructive. 
Essex and East Anglia was followed Animosities between the English and the 
by that of Northumberland and then by Danes who had settled among them be- 
that of Mercia, of Wessex, of Sussex, came daily more violent, and a general 
and lastly of Wight, the contest between massacre of the latter took place in 10U2. 
the two religions being at its height in The following year Sweyn invaded the 
the seventh century. The legal and polit- kingdom with a powerful army and as- 
ical changes immediately consequent sumed the crown of England. Ethelred 
upon the adoption of Christianity were was compelled to take refuge in Nor- 
not great, but there resulted a more inti- mandy; and though he afterwards re- 
mate relation with Europe and the older turned, he found in Canute an adversary 
civilizations, the introduction of new no less formidable than Sweyn. Ethelred 
learning and culture, the formation of left his kingdom in 1016 to his son Ed- 
a written literature, and the fusion of mund, who displayed great valor, but 
the tribes and petty kingdoms into a was compelled to divide his kingdom with 
closer and more lasting unitj[ than that Canute ; and when he was assassinated 
which could have been otherwise secured, in 1017 the Danes succeeded to the sov- 

The kingdom, however, was still kept ereignty of the whole. 
in a state of disturbance by the attacks Canute (Knut) who espoused the 
of the Danes, who had made repeated widow of Ethelred, that he might recon- 
incursions during the whole of the Saxon cile his new subjects, obtained the name 
ppriod. and about half a century after of Great, not only on account of his 
the unification of the kingdom became, for personal qualities, but from the extent of 
a brief time, masters of nearly the whole his dominions, being master of Den- 
of England. But the genius of Alfred mark and Norway as well as England, 
the Great, who had ascended the throne In 1035 he died, and in England was 
in 871, speedily reversed matters by the followed by other two Danish kings, 
defeat of the Danes at Ethandune 1878). Harold and Hardicanute. whose joint 
Outhrum, their king, embraced Chris- reigns lasted till 1042, after which the 
tianity, became the vessel of the Saxon English line was again restored in the 
king, and retired to a strip of land on person of Edward the Confessor. Edward 
the east coast, including Northumbria was a weak prince, and in the latter 
and called the Danelagh. The two im- years of his reign had far less real 
mediate successors of Alfred, Edward power than his brother-in-law Harold, 
(901-920) ana Athelstan (92&-M0), the son of the great earl Godwin. On 
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Edward*8 death in 1066 Harold accord- about, by which it was agreed that 
ingly obtained the crown. Ue found, Stephen should continue to reign during 
however, a formidable opponent in the the remainder of his life, but that he 
second cousin of Edward, William of should be succeeded by Henry, son of 
Normandy, who instigated the Danes to Matilda and the Count of Anjou. Ste- 
invade the northern counties, while he, phen died in 1154, and Henry Plantagenet 
with 60,000 men, landed in the south, ascended the throne with the title of 
Harold vanquished the Danes, and has- Henry II, being the first of the Planta- 
tening southward met the Normans near genet or Angevin kings. A larger 
Hastings, at Senlac, afterwards called dominion was united under his sway than 
Battle. Harold and his two brothers had been held by any previous sovereign 
fell (October 14. 1066), and William of England, for at the time when he be- 
(1066-87) immediately claimed the gov- came sing of England he was already 
emment as lawful king of England, being in the possession of Anjou, Normandy 
subsequently known as William I, the and Aquitaine. 

Conqueror. For some time he conducted Henry II found far less difficultv in 
the government with great moderation ; restrainini^ the license of his barons than 
but being obliged to reward those who in abridging the exorbitant privileges 
had assisted him he bestowed the chief of the clergy, who claimed exemption 
offices of government upon Normans, and not only from the *taxes of the state, but 
divided among them a great part of the also from its penal enactments, and who 
country. The revolts of the native Enr- were supported in their demands by the 
lish which followed were xjuickly crushed, primate Becket The king's wishes were 
continental feudalism in a modified formulated in the Constitutions of 
form was established, and the English Clarendon (1164), which were at first 
Church reorganized under Lanfranc as accepted and then repudiated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. primate. The assassination of Becket, 

At his death, in 1087, William II, com- however, placed the king at a disadvan- 
monly known by the name of Kufus, the tage in the struggle, and after his con- 
conqueror's second son, obtained the quest of 'Ireland (1171) he submitted to 
crown. Robert, the eldest son, receivixur the church, and did penance at Becket's 
the duchy of Normandy. In llOO, when tomb. Henry was the first who placed 
William II was accidentally killed in the common people of England in a situa* 
the New Forest, Robert was again kept tion which led to their having a share 
from the throne by his younger brother in the government. The system of 
Henry (Henry I), who in 1106 even frank-pledge was revived, trial bv jury 
wrested from him the duchy of Nor- was instituted by the Assize of Claren- 
mandy. Henry's power being secured, don, and the Eyre courts were made 
he entered into a dispute with Anselm permanent by the Assize of Nottingham. 
the primate, and with the pope concern- To curb the power of the nobles he 
fng the right of granting investure to granted charters to town, freeing them 
the clergy. He supported his quarrel from all subjection to any but himself, 
with firmness, and brought it to a thus laying the foundation of a new order 
fiavorable issue. His reign was also in society. 

marked by the suppression of the greater Richard I. called Ocur de Lion, who 
Norman nobles in England j whose power in 1189 succeeded to his father, Henry 
(like that of many continental feuda- II, spent most of his reign away from 
tories) threatened to overshadow that of England. Having gone to Palestine to 
the king, and by the substitution of a ioin in the third crusade, he proved an 
class of lesser nobles. In 1136 he died intrepid soldier. Returning homeward 
in Normandy, leaving behind him only a in disguise through Germany, he was 
daughter, Matilda. made prisoner by Leopold, duke of 

"fiy the will of Henry I his daughter Austria, but was ransomed by his sub- 
Maud or Matilda, wife of Geoffrey jects. In the meantime John, his brother. 
Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and fre- had aspired to the crown, and hoped, by 
quently styled the Empress Matilda, be- the assistance of the French, to exclude 
cause she had first been married to Richard from his right Richard's pres- 
Henrv V, emperor of Germany, was de- ence for a time restored matters to some 
dared his successor. But Stephen, son appearance of order; but having undei*- 
of the Count of Blois, and of Adela, taken an expedition against France, he 
daughter of William the Ck)nqueror, received a mortal wound at the siege of 
raised an army in Normandy, landed in Chalons, in 1190. 

Ehigland, and declared himself king. John was at once recognized as Kins 
Aftor years of civil war and bloodshed of England, and socured possession of 
ftn ftmloabie arrangement was brought, Kormandy ; but Anjou, Maine and IVm* 
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rsifie wckofomUdgfd tlie cblin of Ardnir, dependent dnri^ die hmTotuT wmn. In 
m/ta '4 GeoSref, second son of Uenry IL 1:>H2 BallioU vhom Uvard had dedded 
On Uie d^tb of Arthor, while in John's to be rishtfnl heir to the Scottish throne, 
pt/w«gT, th«se foar French proiinces were did homs^e for the fief to the English 
at once lost to England. John's opposi- king; hot when, in 12£^ war broke out 
ti//n to the pope in electing a successor with France, Scotland also declared war. 
to the see of Canterbarj in 1205 led to The Scots were defeated at Donbar 
the kingdom b^ing placed under an inter- (1296|, and the ooontry placed under 
dic't ; and the nation being in a disturbed an EInglish regent ; bat the revolt under 
condition, he was at last compelled Wallace (1297) was followed by that 
to receive Stephen Langton as arch- of Bruce (1306), and the Scots remained 
bishop, and to accept his kingdom as a onsabdned. The reign of Edward was 
fief of the papacy (1213). His exac- distinguished by many legal and legisla- 
tions and misgoremment had equally tive reforms, snch as the separation of 
embroiled him with the nobles. Is 1213 the old king's court into the Court of 
they refused to follow him to France, and Exchequer, Court of King's Bench, and 
on his return defeated, they at once took Court of Common Pleas, the passage of 
m«*asures to secure their own privileges the Statute of Mortmain, etc In 1296 
and abridge the prerogatives of the crown, the first perfect parliament was sum- 
King and barons met lit Bunnymede, and moned, the clergy and barons by special 
on June 15» 1215, the Great Charter writ, the commons by writ to the 
(Magna (^barta) was signed. It was sheriffs directing the election of two 
speedily declared null and void by the knights from each shire, two citizens 
pope, and war broke out between John from each city, two burghers from each 
and the barons, who were aided by the borough. Two years later the imposi- 
Fr^'nch king. In 121t5, however, John tion of taxation without consent of 
died, and his turbulent reign was sue- parliament was forbidden by a special 
cecded bv the almost equally turbulent act (De Tallagio non Concedendo). The 
reign of ll^nry III. great aim of Edward, however, to in- 

juring the first years of the reign of dude England^ Scotland and Wales in 
Henry III, the abilities of the Earl of one kingdom proved a failure, and he 
Pembroke, who was regent until 1219, died in 1307 marching against Robert 
retained the kinsdom in tranquillity; but Bruce. 

wbep, in 1227, Ilenry assumed the reins The reign of his son Edward II was 
of government he showed himself inca- unfortunate to himself and to his king- 
pable oif managing them. The charter dom. He made a feeble attempt to carry 
was throe times reissued in a modified out his father's last and earnest request 
form, and new privileges were added to to prosecute the war with Scotland, but 
it, but the king took no pains to observe the English were almost constantly un- 
its provisions. The struggle, long main- fortunate; and at length, at Bannock- 
tainod in the great council (hencefor- burn (1314), they received a defeat from 
ward called Parliament) over money Robert Bruce which ensured the inde- 
grants and other grievances reached an pendence of Scotland. The king soor. 
a(;ute stage in 12(>3, when civil war proved incapable of regulating the law- 
broke out. Simon de Montfort, who had less conduct of his barons ; and his wife, 
laid the foundations of the House of a woman of bold, intriguing disposition. 
Commons by summoning representatives joined in the confederacy against him, 
of the shire communities to the Mad which resulted in his imprisonment and 
Parliament of 1258, had bv this time en- death in 1327. 

grassed the sole power, lie defeated the The reign of B^ward III was as bril- 
king and his son Edward at Lewes in liant as that of his father had been the 
12(H, and in his famous parliament of reverse. The main projects of the third 
12(^5 still further widened the privileges Edward were directed against France, 
of the people by summoning to it the crown of which he claimed in 1^» 
burgesses as well as knights of the shire, in virtue of his mother, the daughter of 
The escape of Prince Edward, however, King Philip. The victory won by the 
was followed by the battle of Evesham Black Prince at Cr^y (1346), the cap- 
(1205), at which Earl Simon was de- ture of Calais (1347), and the victory 
feated and slain, and the rest of the of Poitiers (1356) ultimately led to 
reign was undisturbed. the Peace of Br^tlgny, in 1360, by which 

On the death of Henry III, in 1272, Edward III received all the west of 
Edward I succeeded without opposition. France on condition of renouncing his 
From 1276 to 1284 he was largely oc- claim to the French throne. (See 
cupied in the conquest and annexation of Br6tigny.) Before the close of his reign 
Wales, which had become practically in- however, these "dvantages were all loat 
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save a few principal towns oa became Elng of England (as Henry VI) 
bL and France at the age of nine montns. 
ard III was succeeded in 1377 England dnring the reign of Henr^ 
grandson Richard 'IL son of Ed- VI was subjected, in the first place, to 
the Black Prince. Tne people of all the confusion incident to a long 
^ ^jid now began to show, though in a minority, and afterwards to all the misery 
B ^nt manner, that they had ac- of a civil war. Henry allowed himself ta 
just notions of government In be managed by any one who had the 
in unjust and oppressive poll tax courage to assume the conduct of his 
t their grievances to a head, and affairs, and the influence of bis wife, 
) men, under Wat ^ler, marched Margaret of Anjou, a woman of uncom- 
s London (1381). Wat Tyler was mon capacity, was of no advantage either 
^hile conferring with the king, and to himself or the realm. In France 
udence and courage of Richard ap- (1422-53) the English forces lost ground, 
. the insurgents. Despite his con- and were finally expelled by the cele- 
»n this occasion, Richard was defi- brated Joan of Arc, Calais alone being 
In the vigor necessary to curb the retained. The rebellion of Jack Cade 
sness of the nobles. In 1398 he in 1450 was suppressed, only to be suck- 
ed his cousin, Henry Bolingbroke; ceeded by more serious trouble. In that 
a the death of the latter's father, year Richard, Duke of York, the father 
^uke of Lancaster, unjustly ap- of Edward, afterwards Edward IV, be- 
"ated his cousin's patrimony. To gan to advance his pretensions to the 
3 the injustice Bolingbroke landed throne, which had been so long held by 
^land during the king's absence in the house of Lancaster. His claim was 
< and at the head of 60,000 mal- founded on his descent from the third 
^latexits compelled Richard to surrender, son of Edward III, Lionel, duke of 
rj.*?^ '■'^^^B connned in the Tower, and de- Clarence, who was his great-great-grand- 
Mr^^^^-s ^® superior claims of Edmund father on the mother's side, while Henry 
m^T^^^^^* Earl of March, Henry was was the great-crandson on the father's 
gjl^^^»:ited king (13d9), the first of the side of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancas- 
all Tfc^^. ^' Lancaster. Richard was, in ter, the fourth son of Edward III. 
fTC*^'^<>I>«ibility, murdered early in 1400. Richard of York was also grandson on 
caat^ ^ xxianner in which the Duke of Lan- the father's side of Edmund, fifth son of 
cro'J^r^* no^ Henry IV, acquired tiie Edward III. The wars which resulted, 
^^ler^i ^-endered his reign extremely tur- called the Wars of the Roses, from the 
tioji ^» but the vigor of his administra- fact that a red rose was the badge of 
jpostz ,^^^elled every insurrection. The the house of Lancaster and a white one 
/joz^it^^ *x:»3portant — that of the Percies of that of the house of York, lasted for 
j^)i:j^S^^^«3aberland, Owen Glendower and thirty years, from the first battle of St 
iJat^-r^^^-^*. of Scotland — was crushed by the Albans, May 22, 1455, to the battle oi 
_-^f Shrewsbury (1403). During Bosworth, August 22, 1485. Henry VI 
^^?n of Henry Iv the clergy of was twice driven from the throne (in 
■3 first began the practice of burn- 1461 and 1471) by Edward of York, 
etics under the act de h(Fretico whose father had previously been killed in 
'•^BndOt passed in the second year battle in 1460. Edward of York reigned 
■^ «ign. The act was chiefly directed as Edward IV from 1461 till his death in 
the Lollards, as the followers of 1483, with a brief interval in 1471 ; and 
:e now came to be called. Henry was succeeded by two other sovereigns of 
1413, leaving his crown to his the house of York, first his son, Edward 
jnry V, who revived the claim of V, who reigned for eleven weeks in 1483 ; 
J III to the throne of France in and then by his brother. Richard III. who 
nd invaded that country at tho reigned from 1483 till 1485, when he was 
30,000 men. The disjointed coun- defeated and slain on Bosworth field by 
the French rendered their country Henry Tudor, of the house of Lancaster, 
^ prey ; the victory of Agincourt who then became Henry VII. 
^a^ined in 1415; and after a second Henry VII was at this time the rep- 
^n a peace was concluded at resentative of the house of Lancaster, 
in 1420, by which Henry received and in order at once to strengthen his 
ind of Katherine, daughter of own title, and to put an end to the 
VI, was appointed regent of rivalry between the houses of York and 
^ during the reign of his father- Lancaster, he married in 1486 Elizabeth. 
-»> and declared heir to the throne on the sister of Edward V and heiress of 
Lth. The two kings, however, died the house of York. His reign was dis- 
a few weeks of each other in turbed by insurrections attending the im- 
^ind Uie infant son of Henry thus postures of Lambert Simnel (1487), who 
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pretended to be a son of the Duke of both executed. Mary, a bigoted CatboUc 
I'larence, brother of Edward IV, and of seems to have wished for the crown only 
Porkin Warbeck (1488), who affirmed for the purpose of reestablishing the 
that he was the duke of York, younger Roman Catholic faith. Political motivM 
brother of Edward V ; but neither of had induced Philip of Spain to accept of 
these attained any magnitude. The her as a spouse ; but she could never pre- 
king's worst fault was the avarice which vail on her subjects to allow him any 
led him to employ in schemes of extor- share of power. She died in 1658. 
tion such instruments as Empson and Elizabeth, who succeeded her sister 
Dudley. His administration throughout Mary, was attached to the Protestant 
did much to increase the royal power and faith, and found little difficulty in estab- 
to establish order and prosperity. He lishing it in England. Having concluded 
died in 1509. peace with France (1559), Elizabeth set 

The authority of the English crown, herself to promote the confusion which 
which had been so much extended by prevailed in Scotland, to which her cousin 
Henry VII, was by his son, Henry VIII, Mary had returned from France as queen 
exerted in a tyrannical and capricious in 1561. In this she was so far success- 
manner.* The most important event of ful that Mary placed herself in her power 
the reign was undoubtedly the Reforms- (1568), and after many years* imprison- 
tion; though it had its origin rather in ment was sent to the scaffold (1587). As 
Henry's caprice and in the casual situa- the most powerful Protestant nation, 
tion of his private affairs than in his and as a rival to Spain in the New 
conviction of the necessity of a reforma- World, it was natural that England 
tion in religion, or in the solidity of should become inyolved in difficulties 
reasoning employed by the reformers, with that country. The dispersion of 
Henry had been espoused to Catharine the Armada by the English neet under 
of Spain, who was first married to his Howard, Drake and Hawkins was the 
elder brother Arthur, a prince who died most brilliant event of a struggle wbicb 
young. Henry became dissatisfied with abounded in minor feats of valor. In 
his queen, and enamored of one of her Elizabeth's reign London became the cen* 
maids of honor, Anne Boleyn. He had ter of the world's trade, the extension of 
recourse, therefore, to the pope to dis- British commercial enterprise being coin* 
solve a marriage which had at first been cident with the ruin of Antwerp in 1585 
rendered legal only by a dispensation The parliament was increased by the 
from the pontiff: but failing in his de- creation of sixty-two new boroughs, and 
sires he broke away entirely from the its members were exempted from arrest 
Holy See, and in 1534 got himself recog* In literature not less than in polidcs 
nized by act of parliament as the head and in commerce the same full life die* 
of the English Church. He died in played itself, and England began defi- 
1547. He was married six times, and nitely to assume the characteristics 
left three children, each of whom reigned which distinguish her from the other 
In turn. Those were: Mary, by his first European nations of to-day. 
wife, Catharine of Aragon ; Elizabeth, by To Elizabeth succeeded (in 1603) 
his second wife, Anne Boleyn; and James VI of Scotland and I of Bog- 
Edward, by his third wife, Jane land, son of Mary, Queen of Scots, And 
Seymour. Darnley. His accession to the crown 

Edward, who reigned first, with the of England in addition to that of Scot- 
title of Edward VI, was nine ^ears of land did much to unite the two nations, 
age at the time of his succession, and though a certain smoldering animosity 
died in 1553. when he was only sixteen, still lingered. His dissimulation, how- 
His short reign, or rather the reign of ever, ended in his satisfying neither of 
the Karl of Hertford, afterwards Duke the contending ecclesiastical partie^^ 
of Somerset, who was appointed regent, the Puritans or the Catholics ; and his 
was distinguished chiefly by the success absurd insistence on his divine right 
which attended the measures of the re- made his reign a continuous struggle be> 
formen. who acquired groat part of tween the prerogative of the crown and 
the power formerly engrossed by the the freedom of the people. His ez- 
(^atholiofl. The intrigues of Dudley, duke travagance kept him in constant dis- 
of Northumberland, during the reign of putes with the parliament, which would 
Edward, caused Ijidy Jane Grey to be not grant him the sums he demanded, 
declared his successor; but her reign, and compelled him to resort to monopo* 
if it could be called such, lasted only a lies, loans, benevolences, and other illegal 
f«'W days. Marv, daughter of Henry methods. The nation at large, however, 
Vill, was placed upon the throne, and continued to prosper through the wboU 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband were ot this inglorious reign. Uis son, Cbariet 
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!• who succeeded him ia 1625, inherited tbonsand clerypnen from the church and 
the same exalted ideas of royal preroaa- created the great dissenting movement of 
tlTe, and his marriage with a Catholic, modern times. The (Conventicle and fHve- 
his arbitrary rule and illegal methods mile Acts followed, and the ' Drunken 
of raising money provoked bitter hostility. Parliament ' restored Episcopacy in 
Under the guidance of Laud and Straf- Scotland. At one time even civil war 
ford things went from bad to worse, seemed again imminent. The abolition 
Civil war broke out in 1642 between the of the censorship of the press (1670) 
king's party and that of the parliament, and the reaffirmation of the Habeas Cor- 
and the latter proving victorious, in pus principle are the most praiseworthy 
1040 the king was beheaded. incidents of the reign. 

A commonwealth or republican govern- As Charles II left no legitimate issue, 
ment was now established, its most his brother, the duke of York, succeedea 
prominent figure being Oliver Cromwell, him as James 'II (1685-88). An inva- 
the ablest leader of the parliamentary sion by an illegitimate son of CJharles, the 
forces. Mutinies in the army among duke of Monmouth, who claimed the 
Fifth-monarchists and Levellers were sub- throne, was suppressed, and the king's 
dued by Cromwell and Fairfax, and arbitrary rule was supported by the 
Cromwell in a series of masterly move- wholesale butcheries of such instruments 
ments subjugated Ireland and gained the as Kirke and Jeffreys. The kins's seal- 
important battles of Dunbar and Wor- ous countenance of Roman Catholicism 
tester. At sea Blake had destroyed the and his attempts to force the church and 
Royalist fleet under Rupert, and was en- the universities to submission provoked 

eiged in an honorable struggle with the a storm of opposition. Seven prelates 
utch nnder Van Tromp. But within the were brought to trial for seditious libel, 
Soverning body matters had come to a but were acquitted amid general re- 
eadlock. A dissolution was necessary, joicing. The whole nation was pre- 
yet parliament shrank from dissolving pared to welcome any deliverance, and 
itself, and in the meantime the reform of \n 1(^8 William of (Jrange, husband of 
the law. a settlement with regard to James' daughter Mary, landed in Tor- 
the church, and other important matters bay. James fled to France, and a conven. 
remained untouched. In April, 1653, tion summoned by William settled the 
Cromwell cut the knot by forcibly eject- crown upon him, he thus becoming Wil- 
ing the members and putting the keys of liam III. Annexed to this settlement 
the house in his pocket. From this was a Declaration of Rights circumscrib- 
time he was practically head of the ing the royal prerogative by depriving 
government, which was vested in a coun- the king of the right to exercise dispens- 
cil of thirteen. A parliament — the Little ing power, or to exact money, or main- 
or^ Barebone's Parliament — ^was sum- tain an army without the assent of 
moned. and in December of the same parliament This placed henceforward 
year CJromwell was installed Lord Pro- the right of the British sovereign to the 
tector of the Commonwealth of England, throne upon a purely statutory basis. 
Scotland and Ireland. With more than A toleration act. passed in 1(>80, re- 
the power of a king, he succtrcded in leased dissent from many penalties. An 
dominating the confusion at home and armed opposition to William lasted for 
made the country feared throughout a short time in Scotland, but ceased with 
the whole of Europe. Cromwell died the fall of Viscount Dundee, the leader 
in 1658, and the brief and feeble of James' adherents; and though the 

Krotectorate of his son Richard fol- struggle was prolonged In Ireland, it wa^ 
>wed. brought to a close before the end of 

There was now a widespread feeling 1(J01. The following year saw th» 
that the country would be better under origination of the national debt, the ex- 
the old form of government, and Charles chequer having been drained by the heavy 
II, son of Charles I, was called to the military expenditure. A bill for trien- 
throne by the restoration of 1600. He nial parliaments was parsed in 1(S01. the 
took complete advantage of the popular year in which Queen Mary died. For a 
reaction from the narrowness and intoler- moment after her death William's popu- 
ance of Puritanism and in his later larity was in danger, but his successes 
years endeavored to carry it to the ex- at Namur and elsewhere, and the ob- 
treme of establishing the Catholic rellg- vious exhaustion of France, once more 
ion. The promises of religious freedom confirmed his power. The treaty of 
made by him before the restoration in the Ryswick followed in 1(^7. and the death 
Declaration of Breda were broken by of James II In exile, in 1701, removed 
the Test and Corporation acts, and by an important source of danger. Early 
the Act of Uniformity, which drove two in the following year William also died» 
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and by the act of settlement Anne suc- 
ceeded him. 

The closing act of William's reicn had 
been the formation of the grand alliance 
between England, Holland and the Ger- 
man Empire, and the new /lueen'g rule 
opened with the brilliant successes of 
Marlborough at Blenheim (1704) and 
Ramilies (1706). Throughout the earlier 
part of her reign the Marlborough s prac- 
tically ruled the kingdom, the duke's 
wife, Sarah Jennings, being the queen's 
most intimate friend and adviser. In 
1707 the history of England becomes the 
history of Britain, the Act of Union 
passed in that year binding the parlia- 
ments and realms of England and Scot- 
land into a single and more powerful 
whole. For the later history of England 
see article Britain. 

Ecclesiastical History, — mie first relig- 
ion of the Celts of England was Druid- 
ism. It has been conjectured that 
Christianity may have reached Britain 
by way of France (Oaul) before the 
conclusion of the first, or not long after 
the commencement of the second century, 
but the period and manner of its intro- 
duction are uncertain. It had, however, 
made considerable progress in the island 
previous to the time of Constantine the 
Great (306-337). 

A period of almost total eclipse fol- 
lowed the inroad of the pagan Saxons, 
and it was not till a.d. 570 that signs of 
change showed themselves in the new 
nationality. On the coming of Austin, 
or St. Augustine, sent over in 506 by 
Gregory the Great, a residence at Can- 
terbury was assigned to him, and Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, and most of his sub- 
jects, adopted Christianity. Other mis- 
sionaries followed ; East Saxons were 
■Qon after converted by Mellitus: and a 
Olshop's see wa» established at London, 
their capital, early in the seventh cen' \ry. 
The Northumbrians were next converted, 
and the conversion of the other kingdoms 
followed in the course of the seventh 

century. ^ ^ ^ 

To promote the union of the churches 
thus founded in England with the Church 
of Rome, a grand council was summoned 
by Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Hertford, in a.d. 673. 
when uniformity was secured among all 
the English churches, and the see of 
Canterbury made supreme. 

The clergy in course of time attained, 
particularly after the Norman conquest, 
to such a height of domination as to 
form an imperium in imperio. Under 
Anselm (1093-1109) the church was 
practically emancipated from the control 
of the state, and the power of the pope 



became supreme. The result was a con- 
siderable increase of monasticism in Eng- 
land, and the prevalence of the greatest 
abuses under the cloak of church privilege. 
Several monarchs showed themselves res- 
tive under the papal control, but without 
shaking off the yoke; and though Henry 
II succeeded in abating some evils, yet 
the severity of the penance exacted from 
him for the murder of Becket is a strik- 
ing proof of the power that the church 
then had in punishing offenses committed 
against itselt. The reaction set in during 
the reign of Henry III, when the vigor- 
ous independence of Robert Grosseteste 
did much to stimulate the individual life 
of the English church. Witii the reign of 
Edward I the new system of parliaments 
came aa an effective rival of the church 
synods, and various acts restrained the 
power of the clergy. In the fourteenth 
century the teaching of Wickliffe prom- 
ised to produce a thorough revolt from 
Rome; but the difficulties of the house 
of Lancaster, which drove its members 
to propitiate the church, and the Wars 
of the Roses, prevented matters coming 
to a head. 

A steady decay of vital power set in, 
however, and when Henry VIII re- 
solved to recast the English church there 
was no effective protest. In 15^1 the 
convocation of the clergy addressed a 
petition to Henry VIII, as the chief 
protector and only and supreme lord of 
the English Church. Not very long 
after the parliament abolished appeals 
to the see of Rome, dispensations, licensesL 
bull of insthution for bishoprics and 
archbishoprics, the payment of Peter's- 
pence, and the annates. In 1534 the 
papal authority was set aside by act of 
parliament, and by another act of par- 
liament, passed in 1535, Henry as- 
sumed the title of protector of the 
Church of England. These acts, al- 
though they severed the connection ba^ 
tween the English Church and the holy 
see, did not alter the religious faith of the 
church. But under Edward VI, the Duke 
of Somerset, the protector of the realm 
during the minority of the king, caused 
a more thorough reform of the doctriner 
and ceremonies of the church to be made. 
At his instigation parliament in 1547 re- 
pealed the statute of the six articles pro- 
mulgated by Henry VIII, and in 1551 a 
new confession of faith was embodied 
in forty-two articles, denying the infalli- 
bility of councils, keeping only two sacra- 
ments, baptism and the Lord's supper, 
and rejecting the real presence, the in- 
vocation of saints, prayer for the dead, 
purgatory, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. At the same time a new liturgy 
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Biglaj id English Art 

»«s o- «-»»»» poH^. In wbich English wb» sub- bdnnKB th*" privili>K<> of crownlnjc the 
■ iii-*^^ for Utin. kings and mif^-ns of Bneland. The Arch- 

, Wi-ttB. the reign of irary the old relig- bishop of York is styled prtmaffl oj Eng- 
S? w"^ ^ reSstabliBhed : and it was m.t land. The doctrines of the Ohurcti o( 
7* t*^^*; of Elizabeth that the Church England are contained in the Thirty-nina 
™^«^^l-^nd waa finally institated in its Articles : the form of worship is contained 
h *^L^ fonn. The doctrines of the in the Book of Common Prayer. 

J™*"*^^ were again modified, and the 'R-n E^l purnnrl * residential city of Ber- 

lorty-t^^,^^^ articles were reduced to thirty- ■""B*'='*"""t gpn Co.. N™ Jeniev. 14 
fSS, *^sr the convocation of the clergy in milea n. of New York. Pop. (19201 11.627. 

SS?;3.^5^'f'»i>tJff.%t"i..°'A?« EngUA Architecture, Early. 

"__^*-» K^remacy and Uniformity were See Early EnnTuh Ar<:hitectiirf. 
Ik. ** ^^ilh the object of bringing about Tnoliafi Art Ab reearda archileo- 
S? ^»» tSre subjection of the church and -C-^S^S^ ^^l-' („„. litUe can be said 
i:^ ^**s«::*ple in religious matters to the in respect to the style prevalent in 
S-iT ^*- '•ithority. England between the invasion of tlie 

Mt(5»*'~"^*^ James I some relief was antict- Anglo-Saions and the Norman Con- 
t^J^^* .yay Puritana and nooconformiBta, quest, from the fact that the r^ 

Q^ _ "fcSzaev were diaappointed. Under mains of buildings erected in England 
(1. ™^^^^^^ i the attempt was made, through before the Conquest are few and in- 
^ ^i"*-^» tramentality of Laud, to reduce significant The Norman style wa» 
,!,„ '-^ ^^ churches of Great Britain under introduced in the reign of Edward tha 
Q,» j*^* ■*~isdicIion of bishops. But after Confessor, though the workmen, both 
)j,t^^^^^^th of I«ud the parliament abol- then and 'after the Conquest, being Enj- 
dea^^^ "•ihe episcopal government, and con- iish, the earlier wort preserved many na- 
iTfa^^^^'^^' everything contrary to the doc- live characteristics. The Norman period 
C&(;^i" _ Worship and discipline of the proper extends from about 1000 to 1150. 
n -^1^^^* •*' Geneva. Ae soon as Charles some of the best eiainples being parts of 
(C«;£>^^.^*- ^ restored the ancient forms of the cathedrala of Rochester, WincheBter, 
•JotSn ^-Lf^'**^cal government and public wor- Durham and Canterbury. la the brier 
-0»™»»^'*'^e reestablished and three severe period IIBO to 1106 a marked change 
fofu,j?*~«« were passed against noneon- took place in the adoption of the pointed 
1681 "^Ti namely, the Corporation Act of arch and what is known as the Earl]/ 
166a* th^ Act of Uniformity, passed in EnglUh ityle. Improved methods of con- 
In tt—^-'**^ the Test Act, passed in 1673. struction led to the use of lighter walls 
nJarl^^^ ^«lKit of William III, and partic- and pillars instead of the heavy masses 
frien^— ^ i*k JC80. the divisions among the employed in the_ Norman style. Narrow. 
tiro i>^^ ti' episcopacy gave rise to the iaocet-ahaped windows took the place of 
tuiH-..^?' *'t:iea called the hiph-eharehmea or the round arch; bold projecting but- 
f orm e*w **-»•« and loio-cSu reft men. The tresses were introduced; and the roofa 
obedi^s-^ X^aalntained the doctrine of passive and spires became more lofty and more 
ber«da. -^i^^ t° the sovereign ; that the pointed, while in the interiors pointed 
divine? ^"^ *"y succession to the throne is of arches rested on lofty, clustered pillars. 
aubjec: a~ % nstitution ; that the church is The best Early English type is Saiis- 
etc. ■^-■^^'■o the jurisdiction of God alone, bury Cathedral. The Early English style 
rellgjcki r*-^fcie gradual progress of civil and has been regarded as lasting from 1190 
■cttlet^**'^ liberty since that time has to 1270, when the Decorated ttyle of 
^ea, ■'^.Jriraotically many such conlrover- Gothic began to prevail. The transition 
era Ic*. ""--~ ie great Increase of the Dissent- to the Becorated style waa gradual, but 
lest ca ■:■ ^^^~ecent times (they are not much it may be considered as laatlng to 1377. 
IC stalk \^'^^~*nero us than the members of the Exeter Cathedral is an excellent eiam~ 
^Bfulii. — ^^ led Church) has led to new con- pie of the earliest Decorated style. Be- 
:heir favor, and especially to tween 1360 and 1399 the Decorated atjla 
■f the Corporation and Test gave place to the Perpend icu lor, which 
28i, the Catholic emancipa- prevailed from 1377 to 1547, and was at 
!1», and the opening of the eiolusivel.v English style. Gothic archi- 
in England to Dissenters tclure, though it lingered on in many 
I at present constituted, the districts, practically came to an end In 
<.ODao-v~~ ■"'™ rpllgio" o' England is Epie- England In the reign ot Henry VIII. 
1a«Bd. ** The sovereign is the supreme The Elizabethan and Jacobean itiile» 

— Tehl^x— -». ^c church is governed by two which followed were transitions from the 
<».rct»\»^ ""P" and thirty-one bishops. The Gothic to the Italian, with which these 
^^Viin_*^nop of Canterbury is styled the styles were more or less freely miied. 
W^^^^ of ail England, and to bim Many palatial mansions were built in 
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hea« atflee. In tbe trlga of Cfaarleg I Gainsboniagh, niready metitioQed, wbo 
Dlgo Jonea ileslsned, amoQE otlier build* paintrd acenps of English nature ftnd 
igs, Whitehall Palace and Greenwich liumble life. The Royat Academy of Art^ 
loiipltal in a pure); clasaic at; le. After of whicb ReynnldB wag the first preBideDt, 
lie great fire in London (lti«i6) Sir Chri»- was eatablishrd in London to 1769. Sir 
opher Wren designed an immenBe num- David Wiltie (1785-1S41), in what U 
er of churches and other buildinga in known abroad as genre painting, gained 
laaaic style, particulHrt; St. Paul's Ca- a European reputation that is nnsur- 
tiedral. the Hheldotiian Theater of Oi- paased. In landseape the reputation of 
>rd. Chelsea Hospital, etc. Various phases Turner (1775-1857) 'stands alone, soli- 
[ clsasic or Kenaisaance continued to tary, coloaaal ' (Womum). There were 
revail during the eighteenth and earlier other distinniiBhed landscape painters, 
art of the nineteenth -century. About among them Roberta, MUIler and Conata. 
S30 the Oothii! revival commenced, and ble, whose works exercised great io- 
tiat style has been employed with con- fluence in France. John Philip greatl; 
iderable auccesa in the churches erected distinguished himself by his scenes from 
1 recent times. The Flouses of Parlia- Spanish life aid by his mastery in color. 
lent, erected in 1640-60 in the Tudor Landseer stands by bimsElf as a painter 
tyle, the Law Courts of Salford, St. of apimals. In affecting m more accurate 
'aucras railway station, and the I^aw »nd careful style of work, the Pre- 
loorts of London (opened 18S2) in the Eaphaelites (1S40-60I, while aeekinr to 
lotbic. served to sustain an impetus that restore in their practice an early phase 
ad been given to the use of that style, of lulian art, eierdsed a beneficial in- 
it the present day (iothic is much em- fluence, while they themselves oltimately 
loyed for eccleaiastieai and collegiate abandoned the Btyle to which at the first 
aildlDgs. and a mild type of Itenais- they had been devoted. The list of more 
ince for civil buildings. Of late yeara recent painters, some of them of high 
atyle that baa received the name of artistic powera, is too extended to be 
Queen .\nne' is much in vogue for priv- here given. 

te residences. It ia very mixed, but English iculpfure naa long merely an 
'ithal highly picturesque. accessory to architecture, and few English 

Very little is known of the state of the sculotors are known by name till eompar- 
rt of potnlinp among Ihe Anglo-Saxons; atively modern timea. During the Renats- 
ut In the ninth century Alfred Ihe snnce penod Torregiano came from Italy 
Ireat caused numerous MSS. to be and executed two masterpieces in Eng- 
domed with miniatures, and about the land, the tomb of Ihe mother ot Henry 
nd of the tenth century Archbishop vll, and that of Ilenry himself at West- 
>unstan won reputation as a miniature minster. The troubles ot the reign of 
alnter. Under William the Conquerer Charles I and the Commonwealth pro- 
nd his two sons the painting of large duced a stagnation in the art, and were 
ictnres beiran to be studied, and I-an- the cause of the destruction of many 
ranc, archbishop of Canterbury, adornfJ valuable works. After the Restoration 
lie vault of his church with paintings, two sculptors of some note appeared. 
Inmerous miniatures ot the thirteenth Grinhog Gibbons, a wood-earvet, and 
Dd fourteenth centuries have come down Catna Gabriel Cibber. In the eighteenio 
) us rode in execution, hut not without century John Haxiuan imitated the clas- 
rlginality. Prom this period down to wc sculplure, and Sir Francis Chantrey 
lie eighteenth century a auceoBBion of for- produced works in a paeudo-claasic style. 
ign paintera resided in England. o( whom A return to nature was attempted by 
he chief were Mabuse, Hans Holbein, Weatmacott, Wyatt and Bell : but the first 
'ederigo Zucchero, Cornelius Jansen, effectual rebellion against the classic dates 
'nndyck. Lely and Kneiler. Of native from Alfred Stevens (1817-75). Other 
rtiata few are of Importance prior to sculptors of note are Sir Edward Land- 
Villiam Hogarth (1697-17(J4). Through- seer (1802-73), who executed the Hona on 
lit the eighteenth century English artists Nelson's monument : Ixird I.eighton (1830- 
ttalned higher eminence in portrait 96), whose Athlete Struggling with tbe 
aiuting than In other departments, and Python and Sluggard' are well known; 
t culminated in Sir Joshua Reyndds, Alfred Oilbert (born 1854), who is re- 
rhomaa (Jainsborough and Oeorge Rom- garded as one of the greateat figures in 
ey, Harry, West and Copley gained dis- BritiBh sculpture ; Harry Bates {186(> 
iuction in historical compositions, espe- 99), Sir Qeorgs Frampton (bom ISOI) ; 
iaily in pictures of battles. Landscape and W. R. Colton (born 1867). 
alnting was represented by Richard Wil- EnffliBll Channel. V, "'" "X **• 
on, who painted classical scenes with -""S**"" vuouiici, Atlantic Oceat 
ifurea from heathen mythology, and by which separates England from I^nce. 
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TTi<y1iaYi TancmaffP The language England— the Celtic, Latin, Anglp-SaxoQ 
£ngllSlL ijangaage. gp^ken In and Anglo-Norman. The first Includea 
England from the settiement of the Anglo, such names as thoae of Taliesin, lUywarch 
Saxons to the Norman Conquest (say Hen, Aneurin *««*, Me'-lin or Merd^in. 
mvTi^^^ 4. •wM^tii.fiv irnr^vrn fl« Aiifflo- The Latiu literature prior to the Con- 
600^1066) is popular y f PO'^^ ,** .^«J^ quest presents those of Aldhelm. Bede. 
Bason, through simply the earUest form ^jcuin, Asser, Etiielwerd and ifennius. 
of English. (See AnyJo-flfoxofw.) it p^^ Anglo-Saxon literature see the artl- 
was a highly inflected and purely ^j^ Anglo-Sawons. With the coming of 
Teutonic tongue, presenting several dia- ^^g Normans; although the Anglo-Saxon 
lects. The Conquest introduced the Nor- chronicle was continued until 1154. the 
man-French, and from 1006 to about native language practically ceased for a 
1250, two languages were spoken, the na- itime to be employed in literature, Latift 
tive English speaking their own language, being employed in law, history and 
the intruders speaking French. During philosophy, French in the lighter forma 
this period the grammatical structure pr of literature. The Norman irouvH-e dia- 
the native languaee was greatiy broken placed the Saxon scop, or gleeman, in- 
Qp, inflections fell away, or were as- troducing the Fabliau and the Romance, 
aimilated to each other; and towards the By the Fabliau the literature was not 
end of the period we find a few works greatly influenced until the lime of 
written in a language resembling the Chaucer; but the Romance attained an 
English of our own day in grammar, early and striking development in the 
but differing from it by being purely Arthurian cycle, founded «ppn .the 
Saxon or Teutonic in vocabulary. Fi- legends of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Lanp 
nally, the two languages began to mingle Ui%tory of the Briiona (1147), by Geof- 
and form one intelligible to the whole frey Gaimar, Maistre Wace, Walter Map 
population, Normans as well as English, and other writers of the twelfth century, 
this change being marked by a great The Latin, literature included important 
infusion of Norman-French words, and contributions to the Scholastic philoso- 
English. aa now constituted, being the phy by Alexander Hales (d. 1245). 
result English is thus, in its vocabu- Duns Scotus (d. 1308), and William of 
lary, a composite language, deriving part Occam (d. 1347), the philosophic worka 
of its stock of words from a Teutonic of Roger Bacon (1214-92), the Golias 
•ource and part from a Latin source, poems of Walter Map, and a long list 
Korman-French being in the main mere- of chronicles or histories, either in prose 
)j a modified form of Latin. In its gram- or verse, from Geoffrey of Monmouth to 
matical structure and general character, Matthew Paris. . . . , , 
however, English is entirely Teutonic, Apart from a few brief fragments, the 
and is dassod with Dutch and Gothic first English writings after the Conquest 
among the Low German tongues. If are the Brut of Layamon (about 1200), 
we divide the history of the English Ian- based on the Brut of Wace ; and the 
cuage into periods we shall find three Ormulum^ a collection of metrical hom- 
most distinctly marked : 1st, the Old Eng- ilies attributed to Orm or Ormin, aa 
|4^ or Anglo-Saxon, extending down Augustine monk. Next in importance 
to about 11(X>; 2d, the Middle Enalish, come the rhyming chronicles, Robert 
1100^1400 (to this period belong Chau- of Gloucester (time of Henry III, Ed- 
cer, Wickliffe, Langland) ; 3d, Modem ward I), and Robert of Brunne or 
English. A more detailed subdivision Mannyng (d. 1340), with otjer writers 
would give transition periods connecting of minor consequence. Between the be- 
the main ones. The cnief change which ginning and middle of the fourteenth cen- 
the language has experienced during the tury the English speech had entered upon 
modern period consists in its absorbing a new phase of development in the ab- 
new words from all quarters in obedi- sorption of Norman-French words. A 
ence to the requirements of advancing rapid expansion, of the literature fol- 
■dence. more complicated social rela- lowed, having as the foremost figure 
tions. and increased subtlety of thought that of Chaucer (1340-1400), who, 
At the present time the rapid growth of writing at first under French influences, 
the sciences already existing, and the and then under Italian, became in tne 
creation of new ones, have caused whole end the most representative English 

f roups of words to be introduced, chiefly writer of the time. Contemporary with 
rom the Greek. ^ ^ him were the poets WiUiam or Robert 

V«.Ml4ali Ti^ATHsfTifA Before any Langland (ia32-1400), John Gower 
EngllBlL lateratnre. English llt- (I3&-I4O8), John Barbour (1316-95). 
etature. in the strict sense of the term. In prose the name of Joh» Wickliffe 
aisted, four literatures had arisen in (1324-84) it preiminent, the EogUab 
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▼enion of MandeviUe^i VraveU beinff ap- 1566) being the most important exam- 

parently of later date. plea. To Nicholas UdaU (1004-66) the 

The period from the time of Chaucer nrst genuine comedy, Jtolp^ Roi9ter DoU 

to the appearance of Spenser, that is, ter, was due, this being shortly after^ 

from the end of the fourteenth to near wards followed by John Still's Gammer 

the end of the sixteenth century, is a Gurtoti's Needle (1566). The first trag- 

▼ery barren one in English literature, edy, the Ferrew and Porrex^ or Gorhoduc, 

m part probably owing to floreign ans of Sackville and Norton, was performed 




attending the Reformation. The Im- spects than driCma noteworthy among 
mediate successors of Chaucer, Occleve the earlier Elizabethans; but the figures 
(1370-1454) and Lydgate (d. 1460), which bulk most largely are those of 
were not men of genius, and the center Sidney and Spenser. In drama Lyly, 
of poetic creation was for the time Peele, Greene, Nash and Marlowe are 
transferred to Scotland, where James I the chief immediate precursors of Shaker 
headed the list which comprises Andrew spere, Marlowe alone, however, being at 
de Wyntoun, Henry the Minstrel or all comparable with the great master. 
Blind Harry, Robert Henryson, William Contemporary and later dramatic writers 
Dunbar, Gavin Douglas and Sir David were Ben Jonson^ the s^^cond great 
Lyndsay. In England the literature was Elizabethan dramatist, Middleton, Mars- 
chiefly i>olemicar the only noteworthy ton (better known as a satirist), Chap- 
prose prior to that of More being that man, Heywood, Dekker, Webster, Ford, 
of Reginald Peacock, Sir John Fortescue, Beaumont and Fletcher aud Massinger. 
the Paston Letters and Malory's Morte With these were a number of minor 
Dartbur (completed 1460-70) ; the only poets of some ability. In Elizabethan 
noteworthy verse, that of John Skelton. prose the prominent names are those of 
It was now that several events of Roger Ascham, Lyly the Euphuist, 
European importance combined to stimu- Hooker, Raleigh and Bacon, the founder 
late life and enlarge the mental horizon — in some regards of modern scientific 
the invention of printing, or rather of method. The issue of the authorised 
movable types, the promulgation of the version of the Bible in 1611, may be said 
Copernican system of astronomy, the to close the prose list of the period, 
discovery of America, the Rennaissanf^e After the death of James I the course 
and the Reformation. The Renaissance of literature breaks up into three stag^es, 
spread from Florence to England by the first from 1625 to 1((40, in which 
means of such men as Colet, Linacre, the survivals from the Elizabethan age 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More ( 1480- slowly die away. The * metaphysical 
1535), the last noteworthy as belnfr at poets,' CJowley, Wither, Herbert, Cra- 
the head of a new race of historians, shaw, Habbington and QuarleS, and the 
Important contributions to the prose of cavalier poets, Suckling, Carew, Den- 
the time were the Tyndale New Testa, ham, all published poems before the close 
ment, printed in 1525^ and the Cbverdale of this period, in which also Milton's 
Bible (1535). The first si^ns of an ar- early poems were composed add the 
tistic advance in poetic literature are Comu9 and Lycidaa published. The 
to be found in Wyatt (1508-42) and second stage (1640-60) was almost 
Surrey (1516-47), who nationalized tne wholly ^ven up to controversial prose, 
sonnet, and of whom the latter is re- the Puritan revolution checking the pro- 
garded as the introducer of blank verse, duction of pure literature. In this con- 
I'he drama, too, had by this time reached troversial prose of the time Milton was 
a fairly high stage of development The easily chief. With the restoration a 
mystery and miracle plays, after the third stage was begun. Milton turned 
adoption of the vernacular in the four- his new leisure to the composition of 
teenth century, passed from the hands of his great poems; the drama was reviv^, 
the clergy into those of the laity, and and Davenant and Dryden, with Otway, 
both stage and drama underwent a rapid Southerne, Etherege, Wycherley, Ck)n- 
secularization. The morality began to greve, Vanbrugh and Farquhar in their 
embody matters of religious and political first plays, and minor playwrights, are 
controversy, historical characters mingled the most representative writers of the 
with the personification of abstract quali- period. Butler established a genre i? 
ties, real chara(?ters from contemporary satire, and Marvell as a satirist in somi 
life were introduced, and at length farces respects anticipated Swift ; while in prose 
on the French model were constructed, we have Hobbes, Clarendon, Fuller, 
the Interludes of John Heywood (d. Browii**. "'^'^"du. Cotton, Pepys, Evelyn, 
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Bunyan, Locke and a crowd of theo- was more clearly exhibited la the last 
logidsUL writers, of whom the best known years of the eighteenth century in Cow- 
are Jeremy Taylor (* Spenser of prose ' per and Burns, and was devdoped and 
and ' Shakespere of divines ' ) , Richard perfected in the hands of Blake, Bowles, 
Baxter, Robert Barclay, William Penn, and the 'lake poets' Wordsworth, 
George Fox, Isaac Barrow, John Tillot- Coleridge and Southey; but there were 
son, Stillingfleet, Bishop Pearson, Sher- at first many survivals from the poetic 
lock. South, Sprat, Cud worth and manner of the seventeenth century^ such 
Burnet. Other features of the last part as Erasmus Darwin, John Wolcot, 
of the seventeenth centurv were the im- Robert Bloomfield and Samuel Rogers, 
mense advance in physical science under Among the earlier poets of the nine- 
Boyle, Isaac Newton. Harvey and teenth century, also, were Crabbe, Scott, 
others, and the rise of the newspaper Hogg, Campbell, Montgomery, Mrs. 
press. Hemans, Procter ('Barry Cornwall'), 

Dryden's death in 1700 marks the Milman, L. E. Landon, Joanna Baillie 
commencement of the so-called Augustan and Robert Montgomery. A more im- 
age in English literature. During it, portant group was that of Byron, Shel- 
however, no greater poet appeared than ley and Keats, with which may be as- 
Pope, in whom sagacity, wit and fancy sociated the less notable names of Leigh 
take the place of the highest poetic Hunt, Thomas Moore and Landor, 
faculty, but who was a supreme artist Among the earlier writers of fiction there 
within the formal limits of his concep- were several women of note, such as 
tioD of metrical art. Against these Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen. The 
fon^il limits signs of reaction are ap- greatest name in fiction is unquestion- 
parent in tiie verse of Thomson, Gray, ably that of Scott. Other prose writers 
Collins, Goldsmith and in the productions were Mackintosh, Mai thus, Hallam, 
of Macpherson and Chatterton. The James Mill, Southey. Robert Hall, John 
poets. Prior, Gay and Ambrose Phillips Foster, Thomas Chalmers, Hannah More, 
inherit from the later seventeenth century, Cobbett, William Hazlitt, Sydney Smith, 
Gay being memorable in connection with Francis Jeffrey and Lord Brougham. In 
English opera ; and there was a large the literature after 1830 poetry included 
number of small but respectable poets, among its prominent names those of 
It is in prose that the chief development I^aed, Hood, Aytoun, Lord Houghton, 
of the eighteenth century is to be lound. Sidney Dobell. Alexander Smith, Gerald 
Defoe and Swift led the way in fiction Massey, Charles Mackay, Philip James 
and prose satire; Steele and Addison, Bailey, William Allingham, Elizabeth 
working on a suggestion of Defoe, es- Barrett Browning, Coventry Patmore, 
tablished the periodical essay; Richard- Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith). Arthur 
son, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne raised Hugh Clough, A£atthew Arnold, Dante 
the novel to sudden perfection. Gold- G. Rossetti, Robert Buchanan, William 
smith also falls into the fictional groun Morris, Lewis Morris, Jean Ingelow, 
as well as into those of the poets and Swinburne and last and greatest, Tienny. 
the essayists. Johnson exercised during son and Browning. A brilliant list of 
the latter part of his life the power novelists for the same period includes 
of a literary director, with Boswell as Marryat, Bulwer, Disraeli, Dickens, 
literary dependent. The other chief nrose Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Charlotte 
writers were Bishop Berkeley, Arbuthnot, Bronte, and a large number of later 
Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Burke ; the his- writers of distinction. To the historical 
torians Hume, Robertson and Gibbon; and biographical list belong Alison, Ma- 
the political writers Wilkes and Junius; cauley. Buckle, Carlyle, Thirwall, (^rote, 
the economist and moral philosopher Milman, Froude, Lecky, Kinglake, Green. 
Adam Smith ; the philosophical writers Freeman, Stubbs, etc. In science and 
Hume, Bentham and Stewart ; the schol- philosophy, among the chief writers have 
ars Bentley, Sir William Jones and Rich- been Whewell, Sir William Hamilton, 
ard Porson; the theologians Atterbury, Mansel, John Stuart Mill, Alexander 
Butler, Warburton and Paley ; and some Bain, Hugh Miller, Charles Darwin. Hux- 
Inferior playwrights, of whom Rowe, ley, Tyndall, Max MUller, Hlerbert 
John Home, Colley Cibber, Colman the Spencer and Tb H. Green. Among other 
elder, Foote and Sheridan were the most prose writers of importance may be 
important. named De Quincey, Harriet Martineau, 

With the French Revolution, or a few Sir Arthur Helps, Ruskin and Matthew 
years earlier, the modern movement in Arnold. A large and increasing number 
literature may be said to have com- of writers of American and colonial birth 
menced. The departure from the old have to be added to the native contribu- 
traditions, traceable in Gray and Collins, tors to present English literature in 
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wldeat I 

nOrairiTlfi" len-gravingj, me art oi ajiarca m 

ugiaviu^ repregenting objects and Mocelto, i 

licting characters on metal, wood, prec- 'i^^^S^-.-iA'^ 

M atoneg, etc., by means ol incisiona (14i5-15Wi. ■•—' ■.■"-o-. — ".. ^— 

de with instrnmeDta variously adapted guidance of Haphae . and reproduced 

the .abstances operated .pon -d --J^,<'f^Y„«, ^f -f^./^tlfeV ^^^i^^T^a'nl 
< description of work intended. Im- Rq^^ became the center of a Dew school, 
indons from metal plates are named ^hjeb included Marco da Ravenna (d. 
rravings. prints or plates, those 1527). Giulio Bonagone (1531-72), and 
inted from wood beinjc called indiffer- Agostino de Musis (fl. 1536), In the 
lly wood engravings and wood cuts, meantime, in Germany the progress of 
hile, however, Ihese impreBaiona are the art had been not less rapid. Of the 
t altogether dissimilar in appearand, oldest schools, the most important en- 
! processes are distinct. In plates the graver is Martin Schongauer <1420,8S). 
ea intended to print are incised, and He was, however, surpassed a genera- 
order to talte an impression the plate tion later by Albert Durer (1471-1528). 
daubed over with a thick ink, which who excelled both in copper and wood 
a ail the lines. The surface is then engraving, especially in the latter, 
ped perfectly clean leaving only the Among his most famous contemporaries 
used lines filled with ink, A piece and successors were Burgkmair and 
damp paper is cow laid on the face Lucas Cranach. The Dutch and Flem- 
tlie pLate, and both are passed through jsh schools, of which Durer's contem- 
! press, which causes the ink to paas porary, l.ucas van Leyden, was the head, 
>m the plate to the paper. This opera- did much to enlarge the scope of the 
n needs to be repeated for every im- art, either by paying increased attention 
»aion. In tie wood block, on the to the rendering of light and shade, and 
itrary, the spaces between the lines the eipresaion of local color, as in the 
the drawing are cut out, leaving the case o( Cornelius Cort and Bloeraart or 
ee standine up like type, the print- by developing freedom and eipression of 
[ being from the inked surface of line, as in the case of Ooltzius and his 
! raised lines, and effected much more pupiig, Rubens (1577-1640) influenced 
lidly than plate prinling. engraving through the two Bolswerts, 
Engraving on wood, intended for print- Vorstermann, Pontius and P. de Jode, 
t or impressing from, long preceded who engraved many of bia works on a, 
raving on metals. The art is of large size. Towards the end of the 
item origin, and at least as early as seventeenth century etching, which had 
! tenth century engraving of and pnnt- before been rarely used, became more 
r from wood blocks were common in common, and was practiced with great 
ina. We first hear of wood engraving suMess by Rembrandt (l(Kn-69) and 
ng cultivated in Kgrope by the Italians other Minters of that period. In France 
1 Germans of the thirteenth century. Noel Garnier founded a school of en- 
r a hundred and fifty years, however, graving about the middle of the sixteenth 
ire Is small indication of the practice century; but it produced no work of any 
the art, which was at first confined to high distinction until the reign of I.ouIs 
• production of block-books, playing XIV, when Nanteuil'a pupil Gerard Ed-v 
l^a and religious prints. In the fif- linck and Gerard Audran flourished. 
nth century the art of printing from The former whs skilled in using his 
{raved plates was discovered in Flor- graver to produce color effects, the 'ittor 
;e by Maso Finiguerra. Engraving had is famed for his engravings from Nicolas 
Lg been used as a means of decorating Poussin and Le Brun. But these were 
nor, metal vesseis, etc., the engravers all surpa.ised about the middle of ths 
lerally securing duplicates of their eighteenth century by Willt (1717-1807). 
Tks before laying in the niello (a a German resident in Paris. Before the 
xieg of metallic enamel) by filling middle of the seventeenth century Eng- 
( lines with dark color, and taking land produced little noteworthy wort, 
its of them in sulphur. The dis- availing herself principally of the work 
'ery of the practicability of taking im- of foreign engravers, of whom many 
«siooe upon paper led to engraving took up temporary and even permanenc 
on copper platea for the purpose of residence. The first English engraver ot 
nting. The date of the earliest known marlied importance was William Hogarth 
■Ilo proof upon paper is 1452. The (1697-1764), whoso works are distin- 
rk of the Florentine engravers, how- guished for character and eipreasioa. 
>r. was almost at onm eorpasMd In Vivares (1712-82), a Frenchman by 
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birth, laid the foundation of the Eng- gravings in the AnnuaU were finished 

liab school of landscape engrarincTf which pictures of large size. A great part of 

was still further developed by William the difficulty in engraving on a small 

Woollet (1735-85), who was also an scale from a large picture consists in 

excellent engraver of the human figure, determining what details can be left out 

In historical engraving a not less re- and withal preserve the full effect and 

markable advance was made by Sir character of the original. After 1870 

Robert Stranse (1721-92), and Richard many plates were produced by a combi* 

Karlom (1743-1822) proouced some ad- nation of etching and dry point, a com- 

mlrable works in mezzotint. In sue- paratively cheap and rapid process. Such 

cession to these came William Sharp works became fashionable and very pop- 

il746-1824), James Bazire (1730-1802), ular with collectors. But while some of 

lartolozzi (1727-1815), James Hef.tn, them have been excellent of their kind, 

Bromley, Raimbach and others. The the process is of limited resource, and 

substitution of steel for copper plates the best works in this manner will not 

(1820-30) gave the power of (producing stand comparison with the masterpieces 

a much larger number of fine iuipressions of line engraving. 

and opened new possibilities for highly Line Engraving, as implied by the 

finished work. During the closing years term, is executed entirely in lines. The 

of the eighteenth century line engraving tools are few and simple. They consist 

attained a depth of color and fullness of of the graver or hurxn, the point, the 

tone in which earlier works generally are scraper and the buml^er; an oil-stone 

deficient, and during the nineteenth cen- or hone, dividers, a parallel square, a 

tury it reached a perfection of finish magnifying lens; a bridge on which to 

which it had not previously attained, rest the hand ; a blind or shade of tissue 

A picture^ whether figure or landscape, paper, to make the light fall equally on 

may be translated by line engraving the plate, callipers for leveling im- 

with all its depth of color, delicacy of portant erasures, a small steel anvil, a 

tone, and effect of light and shade; the small pointed hammer and punches. In 

various textures, whether of naked flesh, etching, the following articles are re- 

silk, satin, woolen or velvet, all sue- quired: — a resinous mixture called 

cvsafuUy rendered by ingenious modes of etching-|rround, capable, when spread 

Jiaying Uie lines and combinations of lines very thinly over the plate, of resisting 

of varying strength, width and depth, the action of the acids used; a dauber 

Among engravers who have produced his- for laying the ground equally ; a hand- 

torical works of large size and in the line vise ; some hair pencils of different sizes, 

manner the names of Raphael Morghen, and bordering wax, made of burgundy 

Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia and pitch, bee*s-wax and a little oil. 

Tosdii, in Italy; of Forster, Henriquel- In engraving, the plate, which Is 

Dupont, Bridoux and Blanchard^^ in highly polished and must be free from 

France ; of Burnet, Robinson, Doo. Watt all scratches, is first prepared by spread- 

and Stocks, in England, stand pre- ing over it a thin layer of around. The 

eminent. In the period 1820-00 land- surface is then duoked, and one outline 

scape engraving attained a perfection of the picture transferred to it by nres- 

in Great Britain which it bad not sure from the paper on which it has been 

attained in any other country or at drawn in fine outlines by a black lead 

any other time. Among landscano en- pencil. The picture is then drawn on 

Savers the names of Geo. Cooke, William the ground with the etching needle, which 

iller, Goodall, Cousen, Brandard and removes the ground in every form pro- 

William Forrest hoM the foremost places, duced by it, and leaves the bright metal 

In mezzotinto engraving Samuel Cfousins exposed. A bank of wax is then put 

is unrivaled. In the period 1830-45 round the plate and diluted acid poured 

various publications called Annuals, com- on it, which eats out the metal from the 

posed of light literature in nrose and lines from which the ground has been 

verse, and illustrated by highly finished removed, but leaves the rest of the plate 

engravings In steel, were very ponular. untouched. The plate is then g«ne over 

The engravings were necessarily of small with the graver, the etched lines clearly 

size, and are generally of great excellence, defined, broken lines connected, new 

A number of them, both figure and land- lines added, etc Sometimes the plate 

scape, are executed with such finish and is rthiiten more than once, those parts 

completeness as to be esteemed nerfect which are sufficiently bitten in the first 
worxs. The unrivaled illustrations of treatment being stopped with varnish, 
Rogers* l^oe.mn and Uo^ors* Italy after and onl^ the selected parts exposed to 

Turner and Stothard bolonp to this pe- after-hiting. Finally, the burnisher is 
riod. Many of the originals ^f tbo en- brought into play altemctely with tlu 
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graver and point to give perfectnens and first been wrought upon the plate, inatead 
jnish. Such is the process for land- of the forms being corroded or cut into 
)cape engraving. In historical and a plain surface. 

portrait engraving of the highest class The Miwed Style is based on mes- 
the lines are first drawn on the metal zotinto, which, still forming the great 
with a fine point and then cut in by mass of shading, is in this method com- 
the graver, first making a fine line and bined with etching in the darker, and 
afterwards entering and reentering till stipple in the more delicate parts. By 
the desired width and depth of lines is this combination a plate will produce 
attained. Much of the excellence of a larger number of good impressions 
such engravings depends on the mode in than were it done entirely in mexzotinto. 
which the lines are laid, their relative Engraving on Wood, — ^The wood best 
thickness, and the manner in which they adapted for engraving is box. It is cut 
cross each other. In historical engrav- across the grain in thicknesses equal to 
lug etching is but little used, and then the height of type, these slices being 
only for accessories and the less im- subjected to a lengthened process of 
portant parts. seasoning, and then smoothed for use. 

Soft-Cfround Etching, — ^l^e ground. Every wood engraving is the represent*- 
made by mixing lard with common etch- live of a finished drawing previously 
ing-ground, is laid on the plate and made on the block; the unladed parts 
smoked as before, but its extreme soft- being cut away, and the lines giving 
ness renders it very liable to injury. The form, shading, texture, etc., left standing 
outline of the subject is drawn on a in relief by excavations of varied siM 
piece of rough paper larger than the and character, made between them by 

Elate. The paper is then damped, and gravers of different forms. Drawings oo 
lid gently over the ground face up- wood are made either with ^ black-lead 
wards, and the margins folded over and pencil alone or with pencil and India 
pasted down on the back of the jplate. ink, the latter being employed for the 
when the paper is dry. and tightly broader and darker masses. It is liow 
stretched the bridge is laid across, and much the practice to photograph draw- 
with a hard pencil and firm pressure ings made in black and white upon tha 
the drawing is completed in the usual wood instead of making the drawing 
manner. The pressure makes the ground on the wood block. When the drawing 
adhere to the back and the paper at all is put on the wood by washes or by 
parts touched by the pencil, and on the photography instead of being entirely 
paper being lifted carefullv off, these done by pencil lines, the engraver has 
parts of the ground are lifted with it, to devise the width and style of lines to 
and the corresponding parts of the plate be employed instead of cutting in fac- 
thus left bare are exposed to the sub- simile, as is the case when the drawing 
sequent action of the acid. The granu- is made entirely in lines. The tools re- 
lated surface of the paper, causing simi- quired for wood engraving are similar 
lar granulations In the touches on the but more numerous than those of the 

8 round, gives the character of a chalk- engraver on copper or steel. Within 
rawing. The biting-in is affected in recent years new methods of reprodae- 
the same manner as already described, tion of photographs for the purpose cf 
and the subject is finished by rebiting printing have largely replaced the art 
and dotting with the graver. of wood engraving, and threaten to put 

Stipple or Chalk Enpraving, in its an end to the whole art of the engraver, 
pure state, is exclusively composed of except in so far as it is used for the 
dots, varying in size and form as the Improvement of the photographic prints 
nature of the subject demands, out few The cheapness and close reproduction ol 
stipple plates are now produced without nature attained by these processes have 
a large admixture of line in all parts, made them popular alike with publishers 
flesh excepted. A great advance, how- and readers, and books are very generally 
ever, has been made in stinple engraving illustrated by photographic reproductions, 
by the introduction of large and varied (See also Die-sinking, Gem^,) 
forms of dotting in the draperies, the TnerrOSSinfir (en-gros'ing>. In law, de- 
results almost rivaling line engraving *-**&* v»»***b notes extending a deed, 
in richness and j>ower. that is, rewriting it out fully in fair and 

The processes of Aquatint and Mcz- l<»gible characters. 
rotint will be found described under their TSngTOSSin? Fobcbtaluno, and Rb* 
rospec^lve heads, tho latter differing from a^^s**""***©? qratino, terms formerly 
all other styles of engraving in that the in use for the purchase of corn or other 
lights and gradations are scraped or commodities in order to sell again at a 
Vurnidhi'd out of a dark ground tbat has higher price, or in order to raise th« 
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S^^^*^^"^ price of the same. These |)rac- (three, five or nine years may be in the 

^^ "^ere once regarded as criminal, reserve). Men are enlisted in the Navy 

'<=witive statutes against them were and Marine Con^s of the United States 

in England in 1266-67, in 1350- to serve for four years. 

iK>2 in 1562 and in 1570 The Enlistments during the Civil 

of engrossing was described by *-****" •'****'*»»'w u.u.a4.ai.^ vu«^ w^w** 

itute of Edward III, as the * get- Wo r i^ the United States. The 

ito one's possession, or buying up * calls' for troops by the govern- 

^uan titles of corn, or other dead ment during the Civil war were as fol- 

"Xs, with intent to sell them again.'; lows: April 15, 1861. 75,000 for three 

CK-Uini;, as the 'buying or contract- months; number enlisting. OJ?..^*>a Mn^^ 

::^T any cattle, merchandise or vie- and June 25, 1862, 530.000 for three 

^i^ming in the way to the market, years ; enlistments, 714,213. July 2, 1862, 

'auading persons from bringing their »i00,000 for three years ; eBlistments, 

or provisions there ; or persuading 431,058. August 4, 1862, 300,000 for nine 

^o enhance the price when there ' ; months ; enlistments, 87,000. The * calls ' 

'^qratingj * the buying of corn or from October 17, 1863, were orders for 

dead victual in any market and drafts: on that day was issued a 'call' 

it again in the same market, or for 300,000 for three years, and February 

4 miles of the place.' By the 1, 1864, a ' call ' for 200,000 for the same 

« of Edward VI, the engrossing term — these two 'calls' bringing 374,807 

-Ti, which included the buying v.f it into service. March 14, 18(54, 200,000 

~5 market to sell it in another, was men were called for, for three years, 

punishable by imprisonment and resulting in 284,021 entering the service. 

7'. and no one could carry com July 18, 1864, 500,000 men for 1, 2 and 

one part of the kingdom to an- 3 years were called for ; number obtained, 

without a license. All the positive 384,882. The last * call,' December 19, 

ea against these offenses were re- 1864, for 300,000, for 1, 2 and 3 years, 

L in 1772, but they were still found brought 204,568 into service. The whole 

punishable by common law, and number called for was 2,750,049 ; num- 

.8 not till 1844 that they entirely her obtained. 2,656,553. Probably not 

to rank among offenses. more than 50,000 drafted men performed 
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SLraionic (ei^-h&i^-°^on'ik),inma- personal service, substitutes being ob- 

" ^^ sic, is an epithet ap- tained. The 'substitute fund,' consisting 

_ to intervals smaller than the regu- of money paid as a release from service, 

5^ visions of the scale. ♦. e., less than which was used as a * bounty fund * for 

'<=>iie8. Enharmonic intervals can be volunteers, amounted to $25,902,000. 

■<?ed on stringed instruments, or on TJnnis * ^^^ ^^ Ellis Co., Texas, 34 

^Hy constructed fixed-tone instru- ' miles s. of Dallas. It has 

* having more than twelve divisions cotton gins and compresses, oil and flour 

~ octave. mills, etc. Pop. (1920) 7224. 

(6'nid), a city, county seat of JJnnina 0^"ni-ufl)» Q^intus, an early 

Garfield Co., Oklahoma, 88 miles *^***""'*' Latin poet, considered by the 

^** w. by N. of Oklahoma City. It is Romans as the father of th'dr literature, 

*^^rned poultry center and has foun- was born at Rudis, near Brundusium, 

\5*<^1 machine shops, flour mills, brick in 239 B.C. ; died in 169 B.C. He wrote an 

pY*^^ works, etc. Pop. (1910) 13,799; epic, i^cipio, in hexameters; Roman an- 

2\^ 16.576. nals, tragedies and comedies, satires, 

nizen (engk'hoi-zn), a seaport epigrams, precepts, etc His whole works 

•"■ of Holland, on Zuider are supposed to have been extant up to 

miles N. E. of Amsterdam. Pop. the thirteenth century, but nothing now 

remains but fragments quoted from other 
S'i-mQI]^^ (en-Iist'ment), the vol- ancient authors. 

untary contract by which T^riTia (ens), a river in Austria, which 
•^^^^ enrolled in the military or naval •""***» rises in the Alps of Salzburg, 
,^^:>f a country, as distinguished from flows N., then k. n. b., then n. n. w. en- 
^ *3iton (g. v.). Ip the United tering IJpper Austria (Ober der Enns), 
_ ^ and Great Britain voluntary en- which for 15 miles it separates from 
|?i^^^i»^^5^"t: takes the place of conscription Lower Austria (Unter der Enns), and 
^^:5^t^»,^ in time of war. In the United finally enters the Danube a little below 

men are enlisted in the Regular the town of Enns (4438 inhabitants), 
^or seven years (four years in ac- Total course about 160 miles, 
^^xrice and three in the reserve). Snorll (p'nok), (1) The eldest son of 
'T^on of service in the enlisted army *-'**^^** Cain, who called the city which 
**«at Britain is for twelve years be built after his name (Gen., iv, 17). 
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(2) One of the patriarchs, the father of 
Methuselah. He * walked with God ; and 
he was not, for God took him ' (Gen., 
y, 24), at the age of 365 years. The 
words * quoted are usually interpreted 
to mean that Enoch did not die a natural 
death, but was removed as Elijah was. 
EtiogIi Book of, an apocryphal book 
AAuvuu) ^f ^j^ assumedly prophetical 

character, to which considerable impor- 
tance has been attached on account of its 
supposed quotation by St. Jude in the 
14th and l5th verses of his epistle. It 
is referred to bv many of the early 
fathers; is of unknown authorship, but 
was probably written by a Palestinian 
Hebrew. Its date is also uncertain, 
critical conjecture ranging from 144 B.c. 
to 1^ A.D. Until the close of last cen- 
tury it was known in Europe only by the 
references of early writers, and by the 
passage of St Jude supposed to be 
founded on it On his return from 
Egypt, Bruce brought with him from 
Abyssinia three manuscripts containing 
a complete Ethiopic translation of it 
It has since been repeatedly published, 
translated and criticised in Europe. 
P.Tina (fl'nOs), a seaport of European 
•"™*'* Turkey, in RoumeUa, 38 miles 
N. w. of Gallipoli, on the ^gean Sea, in 
the Gulf of Enos. Pop. 8000.— The 
Gulf of Enos is 14 miles in length by 
about 5 in breadth. 

XlnRlPn (cn'sin), formerly, in the Brit- 
j:«iiAigu jgjj army, the officer who <rar- 
ried the flag or colors of an infantry 
regiment: for this title, second lieuten- 
ant has been substituted. In the United 
States navy the office of ensign ranks 
next below that of lieutenant. In naval 
language the ensign is the flag over the 
poop or stem which distinguishes the 
ships of different nations. 
Ensilage (en'si-Uj), in agriculture, a 
****"***o^ mode of storing green fod- 
der, vegetables, etc., in receptacles called 
* silos.' These are usually elevated circu- 
lar structures made of wood, brick con- 
crete or stone. The fodder, etc., is cut 
and mixed, placed in the silo, pressed 
down, and kept compressed by its own 
weight until in a state fit for feeding. 
It undergoes a slight fermentation, and 
attains a slightly acid taste and smell, 
which is particularly grateful to cattle. 
The modem system of ensilage dates 
from about 1875, but the practice was 
known to the ancient Romans, and 
the system has been common in Mexico 
for centuries. Such advantages are 
claimed for it, as tliat in a wet season 
graKS can be made into ensilage instead 
of hav, and that there is little loss of 
nutritive elements, while it baa great 




^ntobkUire of Tus- 
can Coiuxna. 

a genus of Icgu- 



feeding powers. Recent experiences 
seem to snow that green fodder may be 
converted into ensilage by simply pilinc 
up and consolidating bv pressure, tnougo 
the method is wasteful. 
Entablature («n;tabTa-t5r) , in ardil- 
^uv«*MAMv«uw tecture, the horizontal, 
continuous work which rests upon a row 
of columns, and be- 
longs especially to 
classical arc h i t e c- 
ture. It consists of 
three principal di- 
visions — t h e archi- 
trave immediately 
above the abacus of 
the column, next the 
frieze, and then the 
cornice. In large 
buildings projections 
similar to and known 
also as entablatures 
are often carried 
round the whole edi- 
fice, or along one 
front of it. 

Untada (ea-ta'da) 

* minous plants, suborder 
mosese, containing about a dozen species 
of climbing, tropical shrubs, remarkable 
for the great size of their pods. B, 
tcandens has pods which measure from 
6 to 8 feet in length. The seeds hare a 
hard, woody and beautifullv polished 
shell, and are often made into snnif- 
boxes, scent-bottles, etc. 
Entail (en-tar), in law, the settlement 
""^ of an estate by which a free- 
hold is limited to a person and the heirs 
of his body, with such particular restric- 
tions as the donor may snecify. Entailed 
estates are divided into general and 
special, the former when tne estate is 
given to the donee and his heirs withoat 
exception, the latter when the estate is 
limited to certain heirs to the exclusioo 
of others. 

Entasis iL'VeifAll'i^d*^*^:?*!:: 

perceptible swelling of the lower part of 
the shaft of a column, to be found in al- 
most all the Grecian examples, adopted 
to give a more pleasing effect to the eye. 

Entelechy ^^J.-^^^'j:?*)' *n the penpa- 

"^ tetic philosophy, an object 
in its complete actualization, as opposed 
to merely potential existence. 
EntellUS (en-tel'us), an East Indian 
species of monkey, of the 
genus Semncpith€cu9 (8, entellua). It 
has yellowish fur, with a face of a violet 
tinge^ and a long and powerful tail, 
which, however, is not prehenaiblc. It re- 
ceives divine honors from the natives ot 
India, by whom it is termed Hoonuman, 
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Enteric Fever 



Entomology 



( 'imtljf t^tnplee are dcdioiilml to these 
animale; buHpitals ar« built for Ihclr rc- 
wptloQ, and large fortunes are bo- 
queatbed for their support. The rntelliis 
abouDds in India; enters the houses and 

fardeDB of tbe oativeg. plupders tbem ot 
ruit and ealablet, and tbe visit is even 
voDsidered sn honor. 

Enteric Fever 



Enteritis 



Typhoid Fever. 
en-te-rl'tis ; GtmI, enteroni 

.ntestine), toHammatloii of 
lh« intestines. There are several forms 
ot the disease of great severity and very 
fatal. A common form, wblch Is of the 
Datnre of an IntestlDal cartarrb, genersUr 
yields to simple treatment ; but ntber 
forms are of great danger, and demand 
skilled and attentive treatment. 

Entomology fe-'X." S'l "ii *t 

treats of the insects, the name being 
fnim Greek ent6ma, animals * cut In, 
the transverse division or segmentation 
of the body being their most conspicuous 
feature. Tbe true Insecls are tbone anl- 
idkIb of the division Arthropods or Aretlc- 
nlala distinguished froa tbe other classes 
of ths division by the fact that the three 
divislop^ of the^body — the head, thorax 
'- - - ■■ abdomen — 



* spiracles,' snd ramify through every 
part of the body. I'bc bead in compoied 
of so vera t segments amalgamateti to- 
gether, and carricB a pair of feelem or 
'antennip,' a pair of eyes, usually om- 
pound, and the appeodages of the moutb. 
Tbe thorax is composed of three segments, 
lut generally pretty 
rbe abdominaf seg- 

... more or less freely 

movable upon one another, and oever 
carry locomotive limbs; but the extrcm- 



easily reeognlKed. 
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.j^ borne up?" 'Iifi 

■ (CtfVndUa '*""**■ Each ley 
Hnd. t consists of from 
Abdonwnl six to nine joints. 
' (. Wiaa. The first of them 
is called the 



called the 'trochanli.. _ 

by a joint, often of large siie, called the 
• femur,* auc-ceeded by the ' tibia.' and 
this has articulated to it the ' tarsus.' 
which may be composed of from one to 
five Joints. Normally two pairs of wings 
■re present, but one or other may Iw 
wanting. The wings are eipansionn ot 
the sides ot the serond and tliird sections 
ot the thorax, and are attached by slen- 
der tubes called ' noriurrs.' In the boe- 
tleii the anterior pair of wings becoroes 
harcteniil so as to form protective casi's 
fur the posterior membranous wings, and 
are called in this condition ' elytra ' or 
'wing-cases.' Rpspiratlon Is effected by 
meBDs ot a'r tubes or tracher. which 
Mumence al the surface of the bodv by 
bilaral ap«t*«rea called 'atlfmata' or 
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f J. TWu ol tiu«-b«(l«. c,^bdamrn, 

id. Elytnt. h. Winjn- v- Prolhoru. s, Meav 
Uioru. If. hlrtMhoru. Ir, ScutaUum. 
Ity is frequently furnished with append- 
Bgca connected with generation, and 
which In some cases serve as ofteniive 
and defensive weapons (stings). The 
organs ot the mouth take collectively 
two typical forms, the mastlcatonr and 
the suctorial, the torroer exemplified by 
the beetles, the latter by the butter- 
flies, in which the mouth Is purely 
for suction. He alimentary canal 
constsla ol the traophains or gul- 
let, a cmn. % giHard, a atomacb and an 



Entomology Entomostraea 

intestiDe, terminating in a cloaca. There comprises the orders Aphaniptcra (fleas), 
is DO regular system of blood-vessels; Diptera (gnats, botflies, gadflies, moc* 
the most important organ of the circula- qui toes, honse-flies, etc.)* Lepidoptira 
tion is a contractile vessel situated dor- (butterflies and mottis), Uymenopter^ 
sally and called the * dorsal vessel.' The (bees, wasps and ants), Strepnptira 
nervous system is mainly composed of a (sty lops, minute and parasites), and 
series of ganglia placed along the ventral Coleoptira^ (lady-birds, glowworma, cock- 
aspect of the body and connected by a chafers, weevils, and all of the betitls 
set of double nerve cords. The sexes are tribe). A division is sometimes made 
in different individuals, and most insects into Mandihulaie and Hau9teUaie groups, 
are oviparous. Reproduction is generally the oral apparatus of the former being 
sexual, but non-sexual reproduction also adapted for mastication, the latter for 
3ccnrs. (See Parthenogenesis,) Qen- imbibition of liquid food. Both types 
erally the young are very different from are, however, sometimes modified, and 
the fall-grown insect, and pass through occasionally combined, 
a •metamorphosis' before atuining the EntomolOgy, EcuilOinic, Jf^ 

ous species are very destructive to trees 

and cultivated plants, and the ravages 

committed by them on farms cause losses 

amounting to many millions of dollars 

annually. The terrible losses caused by 

great swarms of locusts have been his> 

7 '' torical for centuries, and in our day 

^, . . ^ , ^'t « — A« there is scarcely a cultivated plant that 

Diagnun of the anatomy of »n Inaect «h Aa- p-caDAa Ininrv bv Rome inseet BDMiea. 




Heart; n. Nervous system; I, Bsaes of the legs, very serious injury to forest and shade 
mature stage. When this metamorphosis trees. In addition are the clothes moth 
is complete it exhibits three stages — that and other insects which attack famiture, 
of the larva, caterpillar or grub, that of the botflies which attack horses, sheep 
the pupa or chrysalis, and that of the and cattle, and the species of moeqnitocs 
imago or perfect winged insect Insects which spread epidemic dieases, such as 
have been divided into three sections— yellow fever and malaria, among men. 
Atneiabolat Hemimetahola and Holme' Injurious insects are very numerous in 
iahdla, according as they undergo no met- species and countless in numbers, and tha 
amorpnosis, an incomplete one, or a study of their habits and of the best way 
complete one. The young of the Ametah- to prevent their ravages has given rise 
ola differ from the adult only in size, to a broad field of entomological study. 
They are all destitute of wings; the In many cases very encouraging success 
eyes are simple and sometimes wanting, has been attained, in others the difficolty 
The Hcmimetabdla undergo an incom- in dealing with destructive and disease- 
pie te metamorphosis, the larva differing bearing insects has proved almost insn- 
from the imago chiefly in the absence of perable. The common house-fly is one of 
wings and in size. The pupa is osnally the species against which a crusade has 
active, or if quiescent capable of move- recently been instituted, it being known 
ment In the Holometahdla the meta* to convey the germs of disease on its feeL 
morphosis Is complete, the larva* pupa Much has been done in the field of eco* 
and imago differing greatly from one nomic entomology, but much remains to 
another in external appearance and be done and the war against hurtfol in* 
habits, llie larva is wormlike and the sects goes actively on. 
puna qoiesoent The section Ametahola Tntomonhafira (en-tn-mora-ga; 'In- 
( which, in the opinion of many natural- —"•'*'****'i'**^o*" sect eaters*), a term 
ists, are scsroely within the pale of the applied to (1) a group of bymenopteroua 
true Insecta) is divided into three orders insects whose larvn feed upon Hvlnf in* 
— AnoplHra (lioeV MaUophaga (bird* sects. (2) A tribe of marsupials, as the 
lloe), and ThyaanHra {springtaUs) , The opossums, bandicoots, etc., which are In- 
section Hemimetahdla comprises the or- sectivorous, though not exclusively iol 
ders Hemiptihrn (cicadas. buir«. plant lice, (3) A section of the edentates, aa the 
«»tc.). Onhoptira (cockroaches, crickets, ant-eater and pangolin, 
grasshoppers, locusts, earwigs etc.), EntomOStraCE ^**n-tu-mo8trA-kA), a 
and Nruroptfm (draron-fliew. Mayflies, -k-^w^^wwhw* gob- class of tbt 
whit* ants, etc.). The JSTotomefAMls crustaceoua animals, composinf all «^ 
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®f«i."^*^"®y®*^ *°^ Beaaile-eyed and are included in the orders Trematdda 
The groups usually noted by it (flukes), Tasnidda (tapeworms), Acan- 
Oairacdda, as Cyprta; Copepdda^ ihooephtUa (intestinal worms), Oordia-' 
as Cyclops: Cladocera, as o^a (hairwormsj, and a section of the 
Dapnnia (w a t e r-flea) ; 2femai6da ( Trichina. et«. ) . 
Brano hiopdda, as the Pntre Bins (en'tre re'os ; ' between 
brine-shrimp and the "^^ rivers'), a province of 

glacier-fl e a ; Triloh%te$, the Argentine Republic, lying oetween the 
all of which are extinct; Uruguay and the Parang; area esti> 
Meroatomdta, of which mated at 29,241 sq. miles ; pop. 445,372. 
the ^ing-crab is the only The province is largely pastoral. Capital, 
living genus. No defini- Parand, with pop. of 36,000. 
tion can be framed to in- JJti ^rQvii nm (en-trO'pi-um), in medi- 
clude all these grocps, . " cine, an inversion or turn- 

each of which is now usn- ing in of the eyelashes, consequent either 
ally regarded as a dia- on loss of substance or on inflammatory 
tinct order. swelling of the lid. 

T.fi +nTili "T+p ( en'tu-flt ) , EntrOTl V ^ en-t rO'pi ) , in thermodynam- 
^ UinXOpnyie \ ^^^^ ^^ xaitropy j^^ ^ ^^^.^ mathematical 

«=* ^^'l^e; plied to minute plants expression whose value does not change 

:^. 2, Cy- growing on or in living when the substance under discussion 

^"Bye- animals, or in the tissues undergoes a reversible compression or ex- 

T plants. They all belong to the pansion, while not receiving: any heat 

Algse or Fungi. In many cases from external sources nor givmg any up to 

^*'^^:>'wth of the plant appears to be a them ; but which is increased or dimin* 

I v&ence of the diseased state of the ished by the amount of heat entering or 

i:a.:re, which, in this condition, pre- leaving the body. In general the change of 

tlie circumstances favorable for the entropy that a body experiences when it 

K>inent of the germ or spore Into passes from one state to another by a 

— lit Epidemic diseases, as cholera- reversible process is found by dividing the 

een ascribed to these spores ot heat that the body absorbs during every 

being conveyed through the air, inflnitesimal part of the process or trans- 

etc. (See Oerm Theory.) formation by the absolute temperature of 

(en-tu-z6'a), a general name tje body. 

for those annulose parasitical Eltvi rn n Til ftfi t (en-yl'ron-ment), a 

which infest the bodies of other . , . word frequentiy used 

. Some are found in the intes- *? evolutionary and sociological discus- 

^ther in the liver, brain, muscles sions to signify the modifying influences 

•^lier tissnei. They pass throntdi 2 surroundings. No plant or animal can 

be understood as an entity, since the 
whole life is made up of action and re- 
action between the organism and its en- 
vironment. There is great disagreement 
among scientists as to the relative part 
played by heredity and environment in 
Idetermining what the individual shall be ; 
but the influence of outside conditions has 
been recognized by naturalists from the 
time of Hippocrates down. Buflfon, 
Treviranus and Geoffroy St. Hilaire re- 
... ^ . , _ garded the surroundings as directly ef- 

o^dlu ^producing the stagsen fecting changes in the organism ; Erasmus 
^ n^ ^'^^^ r°° ^® surface) Darwm and Lamarck, as indirectlv effect- 
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tlSr «"-*«~^'*"*^ ««ing them. Charles Darwin allWe<l a 

measure of truth to both these positions. 

^t stages in their development, ^j^yny (en'voi), a person deputed by 

t each stage occupy a different . ^ a ruler or government to nego- 

and usually a different animal, tiate a treaty, or transact other businoss, 

the cystic or bladder worm, whose with a foreign ruler or government. We 

^e in the brain of sheep causes usually apply the word to a public min- 

-^s, is the immature form of the 'ster sent on a special occasion or for 

"^ir^rm of the dog, etc. The number P^e particular purpose ; hence an envoy 

-^ies is being reduced as the rela- ^^ distinguished from an amhasaador or 

^it the different forms are studied, permanent resident at a foreign court, 

U belong to the class SooUoida, ^^" ^^ o^ inferior rank. 



Enzymes Epact 

Snzvmes These are substances pro- They consist of marls, limestones, dan 
juik£tjuk^9. ^nced by living cells, and and sandstones, and are found in the Isle 
are capable of producing chemical changes of Wight and in the southeast of England 
ui>on certain oefinite substances without and northwest of France, in Central Eo- 
themselves undergoing* alteration. The rope. Western Asia, Northern Africa and 
exact nature and composition of enzymes the Atlantic coast of North America, 
are both unknown. They are probably of TJoliail Ham (^-^U'an). See JEo- 
a protein character, for they are colloidal, ^ a*«*x^ j^^^ Harp. 

non-diffusible, unstable, and are precipi- ITnlifliir^ Pprinil ( S-d-lith'ik ), in 
tated by alcohol and by salting. They act -^""*'^*"^'^""** archaeology, the 
as catalysts, i. <*., they (by their mere early part of the palseolithic period of pre- 
presence) either start a chemical reaction, historic time. 

or hasten such reaction. They act best at TJoil de Beanmont ^^ D*J?on de 
a certain temperature; each enzyme also ^ ***' ^^cm-uiwuw. Beaumont. 
acts only in a medium of a certain chem- JRqo (fi'os), among the ancient Greeks 
ic»il reaction, and on substances of a cer- ^ the goddess of the dawn. Sm 
tain definite chemical composition. Thus Aurora. 

most enz}'mc8 act best at about the body ^naiil (6'o-sin), a reddish coloring 
temperature; some act in an acid me- ^*' matter (C»HBBr«Os) derived 
dium, others in an alkaline medium ; some from coal tar. It is used for making red 
wiU act on proteins, some on carbohy- ink, also for dyeing cotton, etc 
drates, some on fats, etc. Most of the £otvdS (eut'veush), Jozscr, Baron 
enzymes act by h}'drolysis. but some act •*^v»'*v" (1813-71). a Hungarian states- 
by oxidation, reduction, decomposition, or man and author, bom at Budapest, 
in some other way. Enz}'mes are scien- Among his works are The Carthusian <a 
tifically designated by the termination novel that became exceedin^l^r popular), 
-ase added to the name of the body on The Village Notary (a pohtico-romantic 
which they act; thus enzymes which act novel, no less popular), uungarjf in 15ti 
on proteins are called proteases^ those (a historical romance), etc. 
which act on fats, lipases, etc. Some of jJoZOOIl (<^-o-zO'on), a supposed gigan* 
the older enzymes are still known by their ^ ^^ tic fossil foraminifer found in 
original names, such as ptyalin, pepsin, the limestone of the Laurentian rocks of 
etc The chief enzymes found in the Canada, whence the name Bosodn Camm- 
human body, where they perform impor- dense; and in the Archaean rocks of Ger- 
tant work in digestion, are: (1) Ptyalin. many; so called from 6r. (6s, dawn, and 
found in the saliva, which converts cooked z6on. an animal, as being the oldest form 
starch into maltose; (2) Pepsin, found of life traceable in the past history of the 
in the gastric juice, which converts pro- globe. 

teins into proteoses and peptones; (3) £T]onrifl (e-pac'ris), a genus of shrafai 
Amylopsin, found in pancreatic juice, *^1'«**'**» ©f the epacrid family, mostlr 
which converts starch into maltose; (4) Australian, distinguished by having a col- 
Trypsin, found in pancreatic juice, which ored calyx with many bracts, a tubidar 
converts proteins into proteoses and pep- corolla with smooth limb, stamens affixed 
tones, and further converts these into to the corolla, and a five-valved, many- 
polyi>ept ides and amino-acids ; (5) Sieap- seeded capsule. The species are shrubby 
sin, found in pancreatic juice, which plants, vnth axillary, white, red or puride 
splits neutral fats into gb'cerin and fatty flowers, generally in leafy spikes, 
acidx; and (0) Ercpsin, found in the TjYiQnf (S'pnkt ; G r. cnaArfot, added). In 
surcus entericu«. which converts proteoses tr ^^ chronology, tne excess of the 
and i>eptones into polypeptides and amino- solar month above the lunar synodieal 
ncidM. The boKt-known vegetable enzyme month, and of the solar year above the 
is diastase, which is found in the seeds lunar year of twelve synodical months, 
and leaves of plants, and acts upon starch. The epacts then are annual and men- 
turning it into mnltose. None of the strual or monthly. Suppose the new- 
enzymes have been iBolate<l or obtained in moon to be on the 1st of January ; the 
a pure state. month of January containing 31 days. 

Eocene C^'^^^^n) in geology, a term nnd the lunar month only 20 days, 12 
^^^ applied to the lower division hours, 44 minutes. 3 seconds; this dllfer- 

«f the Tertiary strata, from Gr. M.», ence, 1 day. 11 hours, 15 minutes, 57 
dn^'n. and kainos, recent, because remains seconds, is the menstrual epact. The an- 
of rxi((ting organic species first occur here, nual epact is nearly 11 days • the solar 
The I'>>cenr ImhIs are arranged in two year being 365 days, and the lunar year 
groniw, tormwl the Lower and T'pper 351. The epacts were once of some impor- 
E«H»rne ; the strata formerly callerl Upper tance in ecclesiastical chronology, being 
Eocene being now known as Oligocene. used for finding when Easter would fal. 
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(e-pa-mi-noa'das), an the seat of a Greek Catholic bishop. Pop. 

ancient Greek hero, 13,008. 

or a short time, raised his conn try U-nernav (ep-er-n&), a town of N. B. 

«, to the summit of power and pros- *^l»*'*"«*j France, department Marne, 

- He was born about 418 B.C. and on the Marne, the central depdt of the 

at the battle of Mantineiti in 362 wine trade of Champagne. The vast wine 

e took the leading part in the etrug. cellars of the town form a labyrinth of 

ring which Spartan supremacy m galleries cut in the tufa or calcareous 

was destroyed, and the suprem- soil of the district Pop. (1906) 20,291. 

f Thebes temporarily secured. Four ^Yiliali (^'fa), or Bath, a Hebrew 

he successfully invaded the Pelo- •*^r'"'**** measure of capacity, contain- 

«U8 at the head of the Thebans, but ing, according to one estimate or calcula- 

hig death Thebes soon sank to her tion, 8.6696 gallons; according to an- 

I* secondary condition. Through* other only 4.4286 gallons. 

^J/e he was distinguished for the ^TiliATnArQ (e-fem'e-ra), the typical 

^ship subsisting between him and •"!'•"'*'■***■*'*«• genus of the insect family 

das, with whom he served in the Ephemerids, neuropterous insects, so 

I IX campaign in 385 B.C. His char- named from the extreme shortness of 

is one of the finest recorded in their lives in the perfect state. They 

liistory, and his virtues have been are known as May-flies or day-flies^ and 

by both Xenophon and Plutarch, are characterized by the slenderness of 

1| (ep'ftrk), in Greece, the gov- their bodies; the delicacy of their wings, 

**■ erpor or perfect of a provin- which sre erect and unequal, the an- 

iv-ision called an eparchy, a subdi- terior being much the larger; the rudi- 

of a monarchy or province of the mentary condition of the mouth ; and the 

3. In Russia an eparchy is the termination of the abdomen in three fill- 

or archdiocese of a bishop or arch- form appendages. In the state of larve 

and pupffi they are aquatic and exist for 

^"Q^^fiTIlfillt (e-Pftl'™ent), in fortifi- years. When ready for their final 

iciucuif cation, a term for the change they creep out of the water, gen- 

f earth or other material which erallj^ towards sunset of a fine summer 

\ the guns in a battery in front evening, beginning to be seen generally 

either flank. in May. They shed their whole skin 

"^S^let ^®P'ftl'®*)» Ep'aulettb (Fr. shortly after leaving the water, propa- 

^ Aci» ^pfmic^ the shoulder), an or- gate their species, and die, taking no 

^al shoulder-piece belonging to a food in the perfect state. The May-fly is 

^y or other dress. Epaulettes were well known to anglers, who imitate it for 

^n the British army till 1855, and oait. 

^ 11 worn in the navy by all officers £T]lieiIieri& (e-f em'er-is), an astro- 
above the rank of lieutenant, and *^}f*^^^^^*'*o nomical almanac, such as 
le civil officers. From Britain they the Nautical Almanac and AstrononUcnl 
Uy made their way to the United Ephemeris, published by order of the 
and in fact are in general use in British Admiralty. (See Almanac.) 

•^^i*^ — -^mies and navies of modem na- SnlieaiQna (e-fSs'yans), The Epis- 
^Jl^^^ *4|fAA«,»*«*Ai.» .pjjj. ,j^ ^jj^^ ^ canonical 

i^^s ^^^ (^pft)t Charles Michael, Abbe epistle addressed by the apostle Paul to 

^*^ DE L, a French philanthropist, the church which he had founded at 

^ 11 1712 ; died in 1789. lie had chosen Ephesus. It was written during his first 

«rical profession, but had to leave captivity at Rome, immediately after he 

urch on account of Jansenist opin- had written the Epistle to the Colossians 

The great object of his life was the (a.d. 62) ; and was sent by the hands of 

ction of the deaf and dumb, for Tychicus, who also hore the message to 

he spent his whole Income, besides the church at Colos^iis. 

was contributed by benevolent pa- T^nhesnS (^f'^-^^s)* an ancient Greek 

ing an institution for them at *^F**^*'*® city of Lydia, ii 





erecting an institution for them at *'i'**^"«*" city of Lydia, in Asia Minor, 

n cost. He left several works on one of the twelve Ionian cities, on the 

ethod of instruction. (See Deaf south side of the Caystrus, near its 

^umb.) mouth. It was at one time the grand 

^ra (e-pl'ra), a genus of spiders, emporium of Western Asia, having a 

'*** comprising the largest and convenient and spacious harbor. The 

nown European species. E, dia- apostle Paul visited Ephesus and estab- 

, the common garden spider, is a lished a Christian church there, to which 

^^Mmely marked species. he dedicated one of his epistles. It was 

^^TieS (e-per^esb), a town of North- famous for its temple of Artemis 

"^J^ em Hungary, on the Tarcza, (Qiana), called ArtenUsion, the largest 



phod: Jiipiotetns 

d moBt perfect model ot Ionic arcU- Epbraimitea numbered 40,500, and their 
:ture, and reckoned one ot the seven poBseBsioDB In the \et7 center of Fales- 
□ders of the world. The first great tine included most of what was after- 
aple, begun about B.C. 650 and Snisbed wards called Samaria, 
er 120 years, was burnt by the noto- T^niQ (ep'ik), a poem of the narratlTe 
□a Herostratus in order to perpetuate "f^^ kind. Some authorities restrict 
I name in B.C. 356 (Che night of Alex- the term to narrative poems writtea in a, 
3er tbe Great's birth). A second and lofty style and describing tbe exploits of 
re magnificent was tbea erected, which heroes. Otbers widen the definition ho 
s burned by the Goths in A.D. 2G2. as to include not only long, narratira 
me interesting remains have recently poems ot romantic or aupernatural ad- 
>n discovered by excavation. Several venture, but also those of a historical, 
arch (councils were held there, espe- legendary, mock-heroic or humorous char- 
,lly the third ecumeiucol council of acter. Epic is distinguished from drama 
1, at which Nestoriua was condemned, in so far as the author frequently speaks 
e site of the city is now desolate; near in his own person as ' —-■■ ■ 
is a poor village, Aiasoluk. from lyrical poetry by 

Dhod tet'od), a specie* of vestment dominant feature the : ._ 

[luuu ^^j^ [jy the Jewish high priest tion rather than the expression of e 

ar the second tunic It consisted of tioti. Among the more famous epica of 
o main pieces, one covering the back the world's literature may be noted ; 

> other the breast and upper part of Homer's Iliad and Odyitey ; yirgil'a 
i body, fastened together on the shoal- JEneid: the German HibelungenUedi th* 
rs by two onyi stones set in gold, on Anglo-Saxon poem of Bcoioulf; the 
;h of which were engraved the names French Bang of Rolatid; Dante's Divina 
six tribes according to their order. A Commedia; Tasso's Qieratalemme Lib- 
'dle or band, ot one piece witii the erata; Ansoto's Orlando Furioto; Mil- 
hod, fastened it to the body. Just ton's Faradiae Lost; Spenser's Fairy 
ove the girdle. In the middle of the Queen- Camoens' Lu»iad (I'orluguese) ; 
hod, and Joined to it by little gold and Flrdusi's Shah Namek (Persian). 
lins, rested the sqoare breastplate Ilealod's Theogony; the poetic Edda; the 
th the Urim and l^timmim. The I'^iouish Kalticala ; the Indian Makib- 
hod was originally intended to be worn kdi-ata may be described as collectioott 

the high priest exclusively, but a of epic legends. The historical epic ha« 
oilar vestment of an inferior material an excellent representative in Barbour'ii 
?ms to have been in common use la B-niee; and specimens of the mock-beroi<; 
:er times among the ordinary priests. and hnmorons epic are found in Tim 
DhorS (*''<•"'■ Kph'obi, magistrates Battle of the Pros* and Mice; Beunard 
r""*" common to many Dorian com- the Fo»: Butler's Sudibrat; and Pope's 
inities of ancient Greece, of whom the Rape of the Lock. Few efforts have 
>Bt celebrated were the Ephorl of been made to produce epics within the 
larta. They were five in number, recent centuries and these few have had 
tre elected annually, and both the judi- little success. The Tersified narrative 
il authority and the executive power has now been replaced with the prose 
■re almost entirely in their hands, story. 

leir power became an intolerable bur- Enicliamilia (eP-i-kHr'mus), a Greek 
n, especially to the itings, and in 225 ■*^l'i*'"a»J""a writer and philosopher 
J. Cipomenea murdered Ihe whole col- of the Pythagorean school, born in the 
;e and abolished the office. island of Cos about 540 B.C. ; died in B.a 

nTiracm Svma (p'ffa-em si'ms), 450. He removed to Syracuse, where at 
pnraem OyrU» ,^^, j^ 'Ephraim the court of Hieron hf spent the remain- 

> Syrian,' writer ot the Syrian Church, der of his life. He is crrdited with the 
rn nt Nistibis about 306 a.d. ; died at invention of written comedy. 

in 373 or 37R. He wrote several EplctetUS *o^-f-"'-'J,'' "» »*■ » G««k 

itanes on Scripture, numerous i-ivvvvwo g^^j^ philosopher, born In 

nilies and other works (as well as Phrygia about a.d. CO. He lived long at 
jins), which have come down to us Rome, where, in his youth, he waa a 
rtly in Syriac, partly in Greek, r*ttn slave. Though nominally a Stoic, be 
d Armenian tranBlations. Ilia works was not interested in Stoicism as an in- 
ve been published in Syriac, Greek tellectua! system ; be adopted its termio- 
d Latin. olngy and its moral doctrines, but in 

ntirain] (e'fra-im), the younger son his discourses he appeared rather as a 
l""*"*" ot Joseph, and the founder moral and religious teacher than a* a 
one of the twelve tribes of Israel, philosopher. His doctrinea approacli 
ben the Ismelitea left Egypt the more nearljr to Christianity than thoM 
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"_ of the earlier Stoics, and although 
:a.s DO trace la what is recorded of 
of bis having been directly ac- 
i^^d with Christianity, it is at least 
i^le that the ideas diffused by 
:^an teachers may have indirectly 
:=^ced them. The excellence of his 
was universally acknowledged. 
Domitian banished the philoso- 
from Rome (a.d. 94) Epictetus 
e:S. to Epirus, where he is supposed 
'^re died. liis disciple Arrian col- 
his opinions, which are preserved 
CD treatises called the Discourses of 
^tus and the Manual or Enchiridion, 
HmS (€l>"i-kfl'ru8}, a Greek phi- 
' losopher, rounder of the 

. Yean school, was born in the island 
vnos in b.c. 342 ; died at Athens, in 
70. He settled at Athens in B.C. 906, 
i^urchased a garden in a favorable 
i^on, where he established a philo- 
:=?al school. Here he spent the re- 
iser of his life, living in a simple 
«r and taking no part in public 
B. His pupils were numerous and 
siastically devoted to him. His 
S^ of the universe was based on the 
< theory of Democritus. The fun- 
Dtal principal of bis ethical system 
that pleasure and padn are the 
good and evil, the attainment of 
^ne and the avoidance of the other 
hich are to be regarded as the end 
^ *?^ ilosophy. He endeavored, however, 
^■^■-^e a moral tendency to this doc- 
^— He exalted the pure and noble 
'^^5^ent8 derived from virtue, to which 
^ *^tributed an imperishable existence, 
1?^ <^alculably superior to the passing 
^^^'es which disturb the peace of 
.„^^_ » the highest good, and are there- 
of ^-^^ .detrimental to happiness. Peace 
gid^^^^^^d, based on meditation, he con- 
P^ilc:*fc as the origin of all good. The 
lentl-^^~^**^y ^^ Epicurus has been vlo- 
sen^^^ apposed and frequently misrepre- 
chax^?^^ * ""* while it is not open to the 
beei:*^^^ ®^ gross sensualism which have 
con^3«:» ^i^ought against it, it cannot be 
*^feiA '^ as much better than a re- 

his Tc?^?^* **' sensualism. In ancient times 
pop^l^^^osophy appears to have been more 
tho^aiS:*^ in Greece than in Rome, al- 
))otV* ^ ^^* disciples were numerous in 
2)e »> ^nd the Latin poem of Lucretius, 
t\oj^'^^»^w Natura^ is a poetical exposi- 
^ ^ ot his doctrines. Epicurus was 
Ma ^5*^ voluminous writer, but few of 
^^j~^^^itingg are extant, what we possess 
»Ii^JP?*.*sing only some fragments of a 
ta ^w^"** ^^ Nature, two letters, and de- 
j^^^j^^_^ passages, Lucretius, Cicero, Pliny 
»n?v ~^^genea Laertius are our chief 
^^tlioritiea for his doctrines 



EDlCVCle (ep'i-sl-kl), in the ancient 
Aj^AvjvAv astronomy, a small circle 
supposed to move round the circumfer- 
ence of a larger, a hypothetical mode 
of representing the apparent motion of 
the planets, which were supposed to have 
such a motion round the circumference 
of a large circle, called the deferent^ hav- 
ing the earth in its center. 
EDiCYCloid («P-i-si'kloid), in geome- 
•"r *^ J ^**'*** try, a curve generated by 
the movement of a circle upon the con- 
vex side of another^urve, that generated 
by the movement of a circle upon the 
concave side of a fixed curve being called 
a hypocycloid. 

Epicycloidal Wheel <dlT'w«h >i 

wheel or ring fixed to a framework, 
toothed on its inner side, and having in 
gear with it another toothed wheel of 
half the diameter of the first, fitted so as 
to revolve about the center of the latter. 
It is used for converting circular into 




Epioydoidal WheeL 

alternate motion, or alternate into cir- 
cular. While the revolution of the 
smaller wheel is taking place any point 
whatever on its circumference will de- 
scribe a straight line, or will pass and 
repass through a diameter of the circle, 
once during each revolution. In practice, 
a piston-rod or other reciprocating part 
may be attached to any point on the cir> 
cumference of the smaller wheel. 
EDidamnUS (epi-dam'nus). See D«. 

* razzo, 

EDldanmS (ep-i-da'rus), a town and 

x********* •*" seaport of ancient Greece, 
situated in Argolis, in the Peloponnesus, 
particularly celebrated for its magnificent 
temple at ^Csculapius, which stood on 
an eminence not far from the town. It 
had also temples of Artemis, Dionysus, 
Aphrodite and Hera, and a Splendid 
theater still in fair preservation. The 
^te is now occupied by the village Epi- 




Epidemic^ ^P^*P«y 

^rr» where A coureM met In 1822 anfl tertaed by havias three leaflet* on the 
t^uS^' Ihr^^tltutlon 01 Bpi- o^-^t-i-^-^t^'e^irX^ar.^^ 

EjSimic i;;s;iT'%v "eT*^^^ r^«;r. r t^iu'S^ar^'itS;: ir^ 

mud de«o», people) rignifiee a disease May-flower of North Anxenca. 

; ^il I !«•«;• .>fP I ^•.P Kndemie ) ing the larynx. In lU ordinary poaltiott 

^icidal ^^'\J'^'^^^^^^^^ during respiration it is pointed upwanU 

EpidendrUm ^^^^""iTdendr^^^^^ but m the act of swallowing it I. pr«»d 
tree) a large genus of tropical American ?«^«^»''? V**!*^'*^-^**!!** ''^••.^♦l ^^II 

t^pfaJr orS^'fp^es!"^^^ Tt'e^s IJI tran.ce to tlfe aWa-JMe. (S- L.n;j^l 

Xn plieudc^bulbsTthe leaves are strap- Epigram ^J^ifc^T 'to write) Ci 

•hftiMKl And leathery, and the flowers are '^ r . grapnetn, lo wnie;, in a 

^!^^ .^J^in m^iki^^^clf^ or racemes, restricted sense, a short poem or pice; 

o^f VlJr^ Irlver?^ handsome and a in verse, which has only one subject and 

^^«„™Kr nf thfio^^es are \n^c^^ finishes by a witty or Ingenious turn of 

Urge number of the species are in cuiu ^^^^^^^ . (^ ^ general sense, a pointed or 

5i**?5* • ^pn-l^er'mls) in anatomy, witty and antithetical «aying. The term 

Epidermis \;ir eInvS oV J^arf^^k^^^ li was. originally given by the O^^^^ ^to a 

the body; a thin membrane ct)vering p<.etical ins<nption placed upon a tomb 

the trm^^skin of animaU, consisting o^ or public monument, and was afterwards 

two Urerlnn inner or^ mucous layer, extended to every little piece of verse 

laver or la>rr« of wore or lew compressed mens ana P«»J«;,, i,^,j . Oreak. eoOeMia, 
Lnd tlatt.n.Ml ...11. It may be thin and Epilcpty fe^iSrl'JHSSS)?^??? 
m>U or dwiM' and hard, and has oftei ap- '^ ,. "^ /i!!^, ILfS^V faUiiis- 

Epidote ^Z^-^o* V«.T «"orrvitAU to the «^»»<J- JJ, „*?P^„SL;a'^ 

V^l^ i^plV^y a «en..« of .hmh. Severally '"vi<l«> Intotwotrpc^ M a 
*jW«a ' / a,, |,;,ui order, chanw •evew fonm calW gromi MOi, aad (» • 
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r- -foncLf called jpe<ii mal; the latter Sniloffiie (®P'i'loS» Greek epi, upon, 

consist of nothing more than vertigo ^^F^^vgu.^ ^^^ logos, word, speech), 

xitial confusion. The severe form is the closing speech or short poem addressed 

S> receded by a curious sensation, to the audience at the end of a play. The 

tLhe aura. In its fuUy developed epilo^e is the opposite of the prologue, or 

c^onvulsions, attended by comj;)rete opening address. 

~tc:ioasne8s, form the prominent SDixnATndes (ep-i-men'i-dez). an an- 

i^ Among the different causes may " a*aviaau.%*o cient Greek philosopher 

Mituoned hereditary tendency, gastric and poet, bom in Crete in the seventh 

l>cuice8, or some irritation within the century before Christ. He was held for 

i tiself , such as tumors, etc. It is, an infallible prophet, and by some is reck- 

L€^ most part, preceded by a tingling oned among the seven wise men, instead 

tion. creeping up from the foot or of Periander. He is supposed to be the 

to tne breast and head, or some other prophet referred to in Titus i. 12. 

»Kfe.itory symptom such as spectral EniTnftt.liftTlft (ep-i-me'thQs), in Greek 

s, headache, giddiness, confusion of " ^fix^ito mythology, the brother 

:. sense of fear, etc. ; but some- of Prometheus and husband of Pandora. 

.nere are no precursive sjrmptoms. Epimetheus may be translated ' after- 

the paroxysm all that is to be thought,* as Prometheus * forethought.' 




^g all tight parts of the dress. It 30,000. 



Usable to protect the tongue from T^-ninRV (a-pS-nfi), Louise Flobenge 

l)itten by introducing a piece of •"!'*'**•«*/ Petbonville, Madame d', a 

.» cork or soft wood between the French authoress, born in 1725 ; died in 

The treatment of epilepsy is largely 1783. She became the wife of M. Delalive 

t, tion of hygiene, diet, and occupa- d'lfipinay. In 1748 she became acquainted 

Of course each of these requires with Rousseau, and gave him a cottage in 

guidance, and the patient will fare which he passed much time. She left in- 

i a properly conducted institution, teresting memoirs. 

utdoor work, which should be vol- DDiDlmiiiiiS (e-pi-fft'ni-us), St., was 

, has been round to be of special ^ ^ bom in Palestine about 

simple gardening is suitable for 315 A. D. ; died in 403. About 367 he was 

ng and muscular, while modelling, consecrated Bishop of Salamis or Con- 

C or such like occupations will ap- stantia, in Cyprus. His work Panarion 

::) the less strong but more cultivated gives the history, together with the rcfu> 

Xs, Mild cases must not be allowed tation, of a great number of heresies. His 

^^c with severe ones. Hydrotherapy festival is on the 12th of May. 

^^jggestion have also been of service TlTiiTilifl.IlV (e-pif'e-ni; Greek, epipha- 

^ ^ting these cases. In cases of trau- ^^ y^o,iM,j f^^^^^ n manifestation or 

•^ epilepsy, and Jacksonian epilepsy, showing forth), a festival, otherwise 

,^-^'al treatment has been recommended, called the manifestations of Christ to the 

^^ ^ has occasionally been followed by Oentiles, observed on the 6th of January 

"^^rary improvement. Epileptic colp- in honor of the adoration of the three 

w ^^^^"^=^r% -^ave been established with splendid magi, or wise men. As a separate festival 

F Bfe'^V^^^* 1° many countries, notably the it dates from 813. 

j1 colony at Bielefeld, Prussia; War- 7^1)11111 vfe (ep'i-fit; Greek, epi, on; 

and Chalfont St. Peter, England; ■"P^F" J "^ phyton, a plant), a plant 

Colony at Sonyea, New York ; State which grows and flourishes on the trunks 

Jj^l^^^e at SkiUman, New Jersey; and and branches of treei?, adhering to the 

V^».^^ies in Massachusetts, Texas, Indiana, bark, as a moss, lichen, fern, etc.. but 

Xji ^^"^sylvania, Virginia, and elsewhere. which does not, like a parasite, aerive 

^^^fe^obinm (ep-i-lO'bi-um), the wil- any nourishment from the plant on which 

^-fc"^^ low herbs, a genus of it grows. Many orchidaceous plants are 

^wJ^^ts, nat. order Onagracece. The spe- epiphytes. 

^/^ are herbs or undershrubs, with pink TJniriis (e-pl'rus; Greek EpeiroSj 

\J^ purple, rarely yellow, flowers, solitary P *^ ' mainland '), a department or 

1*^ the axils of the leaves or in terminiu modem Greece, bounded N. by Albania, 

^*fy spikes. The seeds are tipped with E. by Macedonia and Thessaly; pop 

^ pencil of silky hairs, and are contained 246,000; capital, Janina, pop. 16,800. 

*^ a long, four-celled capsule. There are Ancient Epims corresponded to the south- 

^ore than fifty species scattered over the em portion of Albania. 



Atretic and temperate regions of the world, T!TiisnoT)fl.CV (e-pis'ku-pA-si), the sys- 
ten of them being natives of Britain. *^|/xovv|/c*vj 



tem of church govern- 



ipisooe Jiipoon 

ent Id wbicti biahops are establiabed as it was Bung by youn^ mea and maids 

Btlnct from aod superior to prieita or at the door of the bndal chamber of a 

■esbyterT, there being in. the church new-married couple, Sappho, AaaureoD, 

.ree distinct orders— -deacons, pries ta PiDdar, Catullus and other Greek And 

id bishops. See Biahop. Bomau authors composed poems of this 

Inisode (t^p'i-s^: Greek, epeuodi4M, type. The finest example extant ia 

' something BdventitlouB) , aa Spenser's ardent Epitkalamion. 

cideutal narrative, or dlgresBion in a T^nithrlinma (ep-i-tbe-li-5'mB>, epl- 

>em, which the poet has connected with ■"P^'-^eiiW"!" tbelial cancer. ^ 

e main plot, but which is not essential Cancer, 

it ETlithelinm (e-pl-the'U-nm). iu anat- 

IniataxiR (e-pi-staks'is), in medi- ■"'i'il'^eiilUU j,,g cellular layer 

ijIiaiOAlB cine, a name for bleeding wliich covers the body and the one which 

am within the nose. lines the internal cavities and canals of 

iniatomnlnuTr ( e p-1 M e-m O I 'fl-J i : the body, as the mouth, nose, respiratory 

ppiSXemoiOgy ^^^^ e pi. t eme. organa, alimentary canal, ptc. There ar« 

lowledge), that department of meta- several varieties of epithelium. Tho 

lysicB which investigates and explains lining of the blood-vessels and all other 

e doctrine or theory of knowing ; dls- closed cavitieB are called endothelium. 

nguished from otitologv, which investi- T)T)J2oa (s-P>'->'^'a)t a term applied to 
iteB real existence or the theory of r those parasitic animals which 

jDg. live upon the bodies o( other animala, aa 

IpistolK ObsoTironim ^ it »■ '^^^^'T^^a^^^^^^ 

rm Clatters of Obscure Men') la ■^i'"'""''**' Sibkase, b disease that at 

^^ the title of a collection of satiri- some particular time and place attacks 

1 letters which appeared in Germany great number of the lower animals just 

1515-11. and professed to be the com- as an epidemic attacks man. neuTO- 

isitioa 01 certain eccleslHstics and pro- pneumonia Is often an epizolitic, aa was 

ssore la Cologne and other places. It also the rinderpest 

considered as one of the most mas- VnQ/;}) (o'pok, ep'ok), or Era, ia a 

rly sareoams in the history of litera- ■"l'"*'" fixed point of time, commonly 

re, and its importance is enhanced by selected on account of some remark- 

e effect it had In promoting the cause able eveot by which it has been dis- 

the Keformation. The authorship of tinguished, and which is made the be- 

Is satire has-been a fertile subject of ginuing or determiniug point ot a par- 

■ntrovorsy, and is yet apparently far ticolar year from which all other yeata, 

om being settled. whether preceding or ensuing, are com- 

■Ditanh ('^P''~taf; Greek, epi, upon, puted. The creation baa formed the 

ipii/Oijiu guj taphot, tomb), an in- foundation of various chronologies, th« 

rlption upon a tomb or monument In chief of which are : 1. The epoA 

inor or memory of the dead. Epitaphs adopted by Bossuet, Ussber and other 

ere in use both among the Greeks and Catholic and Protestant divines, which 

omans. The Greeks distinguished by places the creation in B.O. 4004. 2. Tb« 

litapha only their illuslrious men. Era of ConitantiTiaple (adopted by Rus- 

mong the Romans they became a fsm- sia), which places it in B.C. SGu8. &. 

/ institution, and private names were The Era of Anttooh, used till A.D. 284, 

gularly recorded upoo tombstones. The placed the creation B.C. B502. 4. The 

me practice has generally prevailed in Era of Aleeandria, which made Ihe crea- 

liristian countries. On Christian tomb- tion B.C. 5492. This is also the Aby— 

ones epitaphs usually give brief facts sitiKin Era. B. The Jeu>ii\ Era, which 

the deceased's Utu, sometimes also the places the creation in B.C. 3760, rnit 

ous hopes of survivors in reference to Greeks computed their time by periodi 

e resurrection or other doctrines' of of four years, called Olj/mpind*,' from tht 

e Christian faith, etc. Many so-called occurrence every fourth year of the 

iitaphs are mere witty j'eiui d'eiprit, Olympic games. The first Olympiad, 

hlch might be described as epigrams, being the year in which Corcebiw wa« 

id which were never intended seriously victor in the Ulj^pic games, was in the 

r monumental inscriptions. The liter- year B.C. 773. The Romans dated from 

ure of the subject is very large. the supposed era of the foundation ot 

-nitllftlfl.TnillTn (e-pi-tha-lft'mi-um ; their city (Ab Urbe Condita, A. U. C), 

pxinaiaiuium ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ gist of April, in the thirif year of tha 

alamo*, a chamber, a nuptial song or sixth Olympiad, or B.C. 753 (accord- 

lem in praise of a bride and bride- ing to some authorities, B.C. 752). Tbt 

odm. Among the Greeks and Bomans Chriatian Era, or mode of corapntiiit 



lipping Jiiquator 

from the birth of ChrUt as a startinc- of the Methodist Episcooal Church, as a 
point, was first introduced in the sixtn successor to the Tounr Peoples' Method- 
century, and was generally adopted by ist Alliance of 1883. Its purpose was * to 
the year 1000. This event is believed to attain and help others to attain the 
have taken place earlier, perhaps by four highest New Testament standard of ex- 
years, than the received date. The JuU perience and life.* The society grew 
ian epoch, based on the coincidence of rapidly and has been of much service to 
the solar, lunar and indictional periods, the Church. It now claims to be the 
is fixed at 4718 B.C., and is the only largest denominational society of young 
epoch established on an astronomical people in the world, having chapters in 
basis. The Afohammedan Era^ or Uc- many foreign lands. 
/>a, commenced on July 16, 622, and BnTifttinTi (^kw&'shun), in algebra* 
the years are computed by lunar months. ^^H*******^** a proposition asserting Uie 
The Chinese reckon their time by cycles equality of two quantities, and expressed 
of 60 years. Instead of numbering them by the sign = between them ; or an ex- 
as we do, they give a different name to pression of the same quantity in two 
every year in the cycle. See Chronolr dissimilar terms, but of equal value; as, 
ogy. Calendar, 3«. = 86<f. or « = 6 -|- m — r. In the lat- 

Ennili? (ep'ing) , a village of England, ter case a is equal to 5 added to m, with 
"FF^^o in Essex, 17 mUes from Lon- r subtracted, and the quantities on the 
don, in the midst of an ancient royal right hand of the sign of equation are 
forest which one time covered nearly the said to be the value of » on the lef^ 
whole of Essex. The unenclosed portion hand. An equation is termed tiitip? 
has lately been secured by the puolic as quadratic, cuhio or hiquadratio, or oi 
a free place of recreation. the first, second, third or fourth de* 

^TironvettA (ep-HV-vef), the name of gree, according as the index of the nigh* 
.siyAvuvvuifv ^j^ instrument for as- est power of the unknown qoautity 2» 
certyiining the strength of gunpowder, or one, two, three or four, 
for comparing the strength of different Snnfttion ^^ astronomy, the correo 
kinds of gunpowder. *«4u«n#xvii.| tion or quantity to be added 

Ensom (cp'*o°>)jl ^ town in the to or subtracted from the mean position 
*■"■" county of Surrey. England, 15 of a heavenlv body to obtain the true 
miles B. w. of London, formerly cele- position. The term pergonal egnaticn 
bra ted for a mineral spring, from the is the quantity of time by which a per* 
water of which the well-known Epsom son is in the habit of iiotlng a phenom* 
salts were manufactured. The principal enon wrongly; it max be called positive 
attraction Epsom can now boast of is the or negative, according as he notes it ai. 
grand race meeting held on the Downs, ter or before it really takes place, 
the chief races being the I>erby and J^u^xj^^ -.f Pj.^--.^«i.^ anarith- 
Oaks (which see). Pop. (1911) 19,156. -Ciquawoa 01 raymeniS^ uetical 
Eniom Salt sulphate of magnesium rule for the purpose of ascertaining at 
Xipsom oail,, (MgS04.7HiO), a cath- what time it is equiuble thau a person 
artic salt which appears in capillary should make payment of a whol^ debt 
fibers or acicular crystals. It is found which is due in different parts payable 
covering crevices of ro?ks, in mineral at different times. 

springs, etc. ; but is commonly prepared EaUation Of Time ^^« difference 
by artificial processes from masnesian •-i**"""'^** v* aau&i;^; between mean 
limestone by treatng it with sulphuric and apparent time, or the difference of 
acid, or by dissolving the mineral hie- time as gi v .r by a clock and as given by 
•ertle (MgSOiUsO) in boiling water, a sun-dial, arising chiefly from the vary- 
allowing the insoluble matter to settle, ing velocity of the earth in its orbit and 
and crystallizing out the Epsom salt the eccentricity ot the orbit. The sun 
from the clear solution. It is employed and the clock agree four times in the 
In medicine as a purgative, and in the rear; the greatest difference between 
arts. The name is dorivod from its hav- them at the beginning of November is 
ing been first procured from the miners fully sixteen minutes. Soe Day. 
waters at Epsom. ^ Eouator (^kwn'tiir). that great circle 

EnWOrtll (SPf«rth>.asmall townof '^'* . * of ..ur globe every noint of 
- ^. . ^.- Lin<^«inahire, 9 miles w. which is 90* from the poles. All places 
of Qainsborough, the birthplace of John which are on it have invariably equal 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism. Pop. days and nights. Our earth is divided 
8*^^ * •• ^^ ^* ^^^^ *^** northern and southern 

EDWOrth Leafime. *,"^*^*!J?^ found- ht^mispheres. From this circle is reck- 
OM Tififio L ^^ *^ Cleveland, onwl tho latitude of places both north 

Ohio, in 1889, among the young member- and south. There is ahx r correspond- 



j^natorial Eqninox 

ig celeBtial equator in the plane of the en of the revenue were selected from 
Trestrial, an imaginary great circle in their ranks. They held their position 
le heavens the plane of which is per- in virtue of a certain properly qualifica- 
endicular to the axis of the earth, tion, and towards the end of the repnblic 
t ia everywhere 90° distant from the they pogsesaed much influence in the 
llestial poles, which coincide with tbe state. They had particular seats as- 
Etremities of the earth's axis, supposed signed to them iu the circus and theater, 
1 be projected to meet tbe heavens, and the insignia of their raok, in. addl- 
>nring his apparent yearly course the tion to a horse, were a gold ring and « 
in is twice in the celestial, and verti- robe with a narrow purple border. Un- 
lUy over the terrestrial equator, at det the later emperors Ihe order disap- 
ie beginning of spring and of aatumn. peered from the stage of political life, 
■hen the day and night are equal all 'Rnnidffi (e'kwi-de), the horse family, 
per the earth, whence the name equinow. ■*^*"»*»^ a family of animals belong- 
-The magnctia equator is a line which ing to the order UngulaCa, or hoofed 
rett^ nearly coincides with the geo- mammals, aod subdivision PeriHSodactyla, 
raphical equator, and at every point of characterized by an. undivided boot 
'hich the vertical compoDent of tbe formed of the third toe aod its enlarged 
irth'a magnetic attraction is zero ; that horny nail, a simple stomach, a mane 
I to sa)', a dippiug needle carrii^d along on the neci, and by aix inciiior teeth on 
le magnetic equator remains horizontal, each jaw, seven molars on either aide of 
t is hence also called tbe aclinic line. both ^ews, and b^ two small canine 
rjinafArial (frk wa-to'ri-al), an as- teeth in the upper jaw of the males, and 
jliuaiurilll tronomicftl iostrn m e n t sometimes in both jaws. It is divided 
intrived for the purpose of directing a into two groups — one including the asses 
ilescope Dpon any celestial object, and and zebras, the other comprising the 
t keeping the object in view for any true horses <genus Eguug). 
tngth of time, not witb stand ing the diur- TViTiilihriTiTn (^kwi-lib'ri-um),aatate 
al motion of the earth. For these pur- ■"H"""*"""' of equipoise; astate of 
OSes a principal axis resting on lirm rest produced by tbe mutu^ counterac- 
iipports is mounted exactly parallel to tion of two or more forces, as the state 
le axis of the earth's rotation, and con- of the two ends of a lever or balance, 
equently pointing to the poles of the when bom are charged with eouat 
eavena, being fixed so as to turn on weight. When a body, b^>ing slightly 
ivots at ita extremities. To this there moved out of any position, always tends 
I attached a telescope moving on an axis to return to its position, that position 
f its own in such a way that it may is said to be one of liable equilibriMm ; 
ither be exactly parallel to tbe other when the body will not thus return to 
xis, or at any angle to it; when at its previous position, its position is said 
ight angles it points to Ihe celestial to be one of angtable equilibriunt. 

Suator. By this means a star can be TVilliTii^rtinl (e-kwi-nok'ahal), In as- 
llowed by one motion from iU rising to -^^ '"""*' •'i**^ tronomy. the circle in 
ts setting. In some observatories the the hearena otherwise known as the ce- 
quatoriala have tbe necessary motion lestial equator. When the sun is on the 
iven them by clockwork. equator there is equal length of day and 

SniierrV ('■•''we-ri, e-kwe'ri), in Brit- night over all the earth; hence the name 
■^ / ain, the name of certain of- egiHnocJioI. — Equinoctial galei, storms 

icers of the royal household, in the de- wiiich are observed generally to take 
lartment of tbe master of tbe horse, place about tbe time of tbe sun's cross- 
rhose duties consist in attendance wbcu ing the equator, that is, at tbe vernal 
he sovereign rides abroad. Officers witb and autumnal equinox, in March and 
he same denomination form part of tbe September. (See Equinox.) — Equinor- 
atablisbmenta of tbe members of th'! iiol point* are the two points wherein 
oyal family. the celestial equator and ecliptic inter- 

iViTiostn'on rtTil^r (e-kwes'tri-an), seel each other; tbe one, being in the 
M[lieStnan Uraer y,^ ^^der of first point of Aries, is called the vernal 
Knights' existing in ancient Rome. The point: and tbe other, in tbe first jraint 
guitei or knighta originally formed of Libra, the nulumnal point. Tbes^ 
be cavalry cf the army. They are pointa are found to be moviag backward 
aid by Livy to have been instituted or westward at the rate of 50" of a de- 
j Romulus, who selected 300 of gree in a year. This is called tbe pre- 
iiem from the three principal tribes, cession of the equinoxes. See Precetiion. 
Lbout the time of the Gracchi (123 B.C.) EnuinOZ (S'fewi-noks), the precise 
he equites became a distinct order in ■*^''* "* time when the sun enters 
be state, And the judges and the farm- one of the equinoctial points, or the first 



Hqnifetnm Erasmus 

poiot of Ariel about the 21st of Marcb, mouB electioD sboald not b« equaled. In- 

•ud tbe first DoiDt of Libra about the teroal im prove meats and tariff queBtions 

23d of Seplember, malciiig the da; and bioke up the harmoor after 1824. 

□I(ht ot equal length all over the world. IT.'m.rH <IL-rA.r), Sehastikn, a cele- 

At all other times the lenglbii of tbe doj -^^"^u brated musical inatrumeDt 

and the aight are unequal, their dif- maker, born at Strasburg In 1T52 ; died 

ferenee belQ* the greator the more we in ISill. He went to I'aris at the age of 

approach either pole, while in the same cigbteen, and in concert with his brother. 

latitude It is everywhere the same. See Jean Baptiste, produced pianofortes au- 

n^tiimariiat. perior to any lliat had pri'viously been 

EnnisetTini (e-kwl-HS'tum), a genus made in France. He afterwards ea- 

XM^iuBCbuiu ^^f aacular cryptogamous tablished a manufactory lu London, and 

plants with hollow-Jointed stems, type made cooHlderable im prove ii>ents in tb« 

of a nat. order, the EquiBetaceffi, growing mechanism of tbe harp. 

In wet pla»:cti, and popularly called kor*e- lilmBiHtrfl.t,Iltl (e-ra-sis't ra-tna), an 

Mils. S« UorMe-taik rjaslBtraxaa , sclent Greek pliysi- 

1?__{faa Uk'wi-t6z). See Bqueitrian cian, said to have been grandson of Aria- 

«ajlui>VB Order. lotle. He lived in tbe third century be 

SflTlitv (^k'wl-ti), In law, tbe syitem fore the CbriBtian era, and was court pby- 

fMjiuiij' ^f Bupplemenlal law admin- Bician of Seleucua Nicalor, k\nt of Syria. 

Utered in certain courts, founded upon He waa tbe first who system a tically dla- 

d<'fin<>d rules, recorded precedents, and eected tbe human body, and bis descrip- 

estahlished principles, tbe JurigeB, how- tion of the brain and nerves is much 

ever, liberally expounding and develop- more exact than any given by hla pred- 

ing them to meet new eiigencics. While eoessors. He claBsified tbe nerves into 

it aims to BBslat tbe defects of the com- nen-es of senanlion and of locomotion, 

mon law, by eztendiag ri'ticf to thuse and it is said had almost stumbled upon 

rishta of property which the strict law the discovery of tbe circulnlion of tbr 

duea not recognise, and by giving more blood. Of his works only the titles and 

ample and distributive redress than the some fragments remain. 

ordinary tribunaii afford, equity by no fProamTin (e-raB'mus), DEBiDBBtni, a 

meana either controls, mitigalea or su- *'»a»"^'" hutch scholar, bom at Hoi- 

persedea the common law, but rather terdam in 1407. Bis original nam* wai 
guides itself by its analogies, and doei 
not assume any power to subvert ita doc- 
trines. Courts of enuity grant redress 
to all parties where they bave rigiiti, e« 
w^ao M bono, and modify and fashion 
that redress according to circumstances. 
They bring beture thrm all tbe parties 
interetled in the subjwt matliT of the 
suit, and adjust the rights nf all. 

Eqtiity of Redemption, jg^''^: 

vantage allowed to a mortgager ot a rea- 
sonable lime to redeem an estate mort- 
gaged, wh«^n it Is of greater value than 
the sum for which it is mortgaged. 

EqiiTalent. *;£Z«"r',':\' V™ ■ iS 

the proportions in which tbe elemrnla 
combine with one another to form com- 
pounds. See ChemUtry. 
EtP- (f'ra). See Epoch. 

Em of Oood FeeUng, ^'J""^ 

* jo24 when ibe Democrat 1 1;- Hep ublican D«ideriu« ErMmo* 
was virtually tbe only party In tlie 

t'oiinl Stales. rresiileut Mouroc was Gerard, but Ibis he changed arcordlnf 
reflected in 1S2] by 2,11 electoral votes to a fashion of the time. Aiii-r the 
out of 232 anil some writers restrict the death of his parents. wbi>m he lo.it Itt 
term to bis second administration. One liis fourteenth year, his guardians corn- 
elector voted against him on tbe plea pelled him to enter a mimuNtcry: «ad 
that WashiugtoD's record ot an unanl- at the ate of aeventeen be assumed tlu 
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astianism Sregli 

lastic babit. Tbe Bishop of Cambrar 27G ; wag librarian at Alexandria, and 
vered him from this coQBtraiot. In gained bii greatest reoawn b; bis 1d- 
2 be traveled to Paris to perfect vestigaCiona of tbe siEe of tbe earth. 
■ell in tbeolos; and polite literatare. He rendered much service to llie acienca 

tbere becauie the instructor of sev- ol astronomy, iind first obasned the ob- 
1 rich Englishmen, from one of whom liquity of the ecliptic. Of the wriUnga 
>ord Mounljoy^he received a pension attributed to bim, ooe only remaiiu. ^m- 

life. He accompanied them to Eog- plete — Kataeteriimoi — which treats of 
1 in 1497, wbere he was graciously the consCellationa. lie died about B.C. 
■ived by the king. He returned soon 104. 

'r to the contineut, took his doctor's ITrMii'm (crti-am), a rare metal fouod 
ree, was relieved from bis mocastic ■»^"i""i along with yttrium, terbium, 
'a by dispensation from tbe pope, and and other rare elements, in some rare 
liahed several ot bis works. He re- miuerBla. 'Its properties are bat little 
aed to England in 151l>; wrote his known. 

;t*e of Folly while residing with Sir Trrilla v Knnitra (er-thH'rA 6 thtt- 
.mas More, and was appointed Mar- ^-rCUia J iuni^ nyfi'gft), Don 
et profesdor of divinity and Greek Aix)nso db, a Spanish soldier and poet, 
nrer at Cambridfte. In 1514 be re- born in 1533; died in 15S)5. He become 
ued to the continent and lived chiefly page to tbe Infant Don Philip, accom- 
Basel, where he died in 1536. To pauied him on his travels, and In 1554 
iDsive learning Erasmus joined a re- went with him to England on the occasion 
d taate and a delicate wit. He ren- of bia marriage with Queen Mary. After 
ed great and lasting service to tbe this be fought against the Arancanians 
se of reviving scholarship. Although of South America (Chile), and bia epic 
took no direct part in tbe Reforms- La Araucana is baaed in the events of 
I, and was reproached by Luther for this war. It was first published in 1569, 
ewarmness, he attacked the supposed Is written in excellent Spatiisb. and occu- 
irders of monasticism and supersti- pies an honorable position in the national 
1, and advocated a moderate course, literature. 

edited various clasaica, the first edi- Trr1cTnfl.nn-f11intrifl.TI (* ' ^''^ " ^^ 
1 of the Gr«k Teatameut from MSS. -M-CKmaiin OUacrmn ghAt-ri-ttp), 
ith I.atia trnnsluiion). etc.. but his the Joint name of two French -Alsatian 
t-knowii books are the Encomium writers of fiction. Amile Erckmann, born 
rue. or Praue of Foily, and bia Col- at Ptaliburg in 1822, studied law at 
iMe». His letters are very valuable Paris. Aleiander Chatrian, born at 
reference to the history of that period, Soldatenlbal, near Pfalzburg. 1S2(^ wa» 
'OBtioniem (e-ras'ti-an-iEm), tbe for some time teacher in tbe FfalsbDrg 
uabiHiuaiu f,nininrB nf ErastuB t^ollege. They formed a literary partner- 
ship m 184T, but it was not till the ap- 
} pearance of L'lHuitre Doc' " " ' 

... J In 1859, that success a( 

'sician. who maintained tbe opinions Amon^ their most popular bools are 
m which the well-known epithet of S!Am* Friti, Le Fou Yfgof, Madarim 
wfian, as now used, is derived. He Thfrite, HUtoire ifun Conaortf de ISIS, 
I born at Baden in 1523, and died at L'Hittoire d'un Faytan. Waterloo, Le 
se\ in 1584. lie was suciessively pro- I'Ubitette, etc. Chatrian died September 
lor of medicine at Heidelberg, and 4. IROO. and ErckmaQu in 18!>9. 
ethics at Basel. He mainlnined in Eretna (er'e-bns), in the Greek my- 

writingB the complete subordination ■*"^"'*" thology, the son of Chaoa and 
[he eccleHiaatical to tbe secular power. Darkness. The name Erebus was alM 
laring that the church bad no right to given to the internal regions. 
lude any one from church ordinances, TJrellllS Mount, a volcano of the Ant' 
(o inflict eieommunication. AJicuuo, g„tip regions, in S. Victoriii 

,at/L (er'a-Io), in Greek mythology, T.and ; height, 12,400 feet. 
"•^ one of the Muses, whose name ErechtheHS (e-rek'thOs), in Greek 
lifies loving or lovely. She presided vmub i^uo mythology, a personage 

r lyric and eapecially amatory poetry, associated with the early history of 
I is generally represented crowned Athena, and to whom a fine temple, tbe 
h roses and myrtle, and wllh the lyre ErfehthSum, was built on tbe Acropolis, 
the left hand and the plectrum in the TVeo>ll (er-e-gle'). Ebekli, tbe ancient 
It, in the act of playing. *«i.g»j. j/eroeieio, a seaport of Asift 

■atnafliAn«a < e-ra-tos'tbe-DSa) , an Minor, on the Black Sea. province of Kas- 
■aiosmenes ancient Greek aatron- tamuni, 128 m^es k. n. K. ot CcMtaa- 
er. born at t.'yreue, .. . -> 



Hremite 



F.r^TnitA (er'e-mlt), a hermit or An- mote the i 
rirenuw chorfte. Bee Anchonte. chUdbirth. 



the contraction of the u 



(■rumpian Moun- 



T.ricft (e-ri'ka), the heath, a. large ge- 
•'^^*'*' DUB of branched rigid Bhrubs, 
t;pe of the naC. order Ericacese, most 
of which are natives of South Africa, a 
few being found in Enrope and Aala. 
The leaves are narrow aod rigid, the 
Qowers are globose or tubniar, a^d four- 
lobed. Five epcdes are found in Britain. 
See Heath. 

Ericacese \^^-_ 

Be-6), a nat. or- 
der of eiogen- 
oua plants. Si^e 

Iricht ij;;: 

Locu, a Scottieb 
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Erf-nrt (er-Mrt). an important I 
■"*""" in the PrnaBian provinc_ 

Saxony, on the river Gera, formerly a InvpruesB sliires, 
/ortreBs with two citadels, now given up It ia 14lJi miles 
«a such. It has a fine cathedral datiug lung liy nbuut one j.^^ horbmo™. 

'rom the thirteenth century and several mile hriHid, and 
handsome Gothic churcheg. The univer- joins Loch Ranaoeh by one outlet 
«ity. founded in 1378 and BujiprosBed in Ericson, i:*^'"* *"■ 'f^" the Lcckt, a 
ISm waa long an important institution. *" "^ 'Norse explorer, who. about 
There is still a royal academy of wi- the year KKK) set out to find the country 
ence and a royal library with <H1,IK)0 which had hwn previously sighted to the 
Vols The monastery (now an orphan- west, landed at several places, and win- 
was the residence of Luther from tered at one, which he called Vinlnnd. 
rvi to 1508 The town 1b in a very (See Vinlana.) The laetB of this voyage 
nourishing condition, and rapidly ei- are recorded in the Icelandic aagas. 
tending. The industries are varipd. in- TrTn'-Baftfi (er'iks-Bon). John, engineer, 
oluding clothitig, machinery, leather, Jain-oDuii ^^^ ,„ Sweden in 1803: 
Bfaoes, ironmongery, chemicals, etc. The died in 1889. He is identified with nu- 
ll or ticaltu re of the environs enjoys a merous inventions and improvements on 
laish reputation, plants and seed being eteam roachinen; and its applications. 
T>g'odnced for sale in great quantities. His chief inventions are his caloric on- 
^op. (1910) 111.461. gine, the screw propeller and his turret- 

T3"T!»ftt (er'gutt, the altered seed of rye ships, the first of which, tha IfoniJor. dis- 
-*^'"*6'"' and other grasses caused by the tinguished itself in the American Civi 
attack of a fungus war, and inaugurated a new era in naval 
called Clai^icepi warfare. lie also invented the Bteam fire- 
jjurpurco. The seed engine, a torpedo boat, and a solar engine. 
Pis replaced by a y,rip (e'rit, one of tbe great chain o.' 
dense, homogeneous ■*"** North American lakes, betweet 
tissue largely charg- I,akes Huron and Ontario, about 2iSi 
ed with an oily miles long, 63^i miles broad at its center. 
fluid. In ita per- from 40 to 60 fathomH deep at the deep- 
feel state this germ- est part ; area 9600 square miles. The 
inates and prodiicKB whole of its southern shore is within 
tbe Clai-iccpi. the territory o( the Dnited States, 
When diseased rye and its northern within that of Lan- 
ot this kind is ealeu ada. It reeeivea the waters of the 
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. t.,„,(,.-\ in looa ror some upper laBes uy i/eirun mvc. ni. I'o 
.^' 2 lime it may cnuse Boutbwesturn extremity, and discharges 
(Wldeath by, a kind o£ its waters into Lake Ontario by the 



™a«iK.a Emq ih« Er- morrification called Niagara River at Its northeast ead. 
r!r _ dry ganarene. Er- The Welland Canal enables vesseu tc 

•^' i^ used in obstetric prattice to pro- dhhs from it to iJike Ontarto. I': is 




Erie Erlangen 

connected with the Hudson River by the ^^ She acquired a high reputation for 
New York State Barge Canal. An oid Poetry; her chief work was called EI&' 
roadbed connects it with the Ohio River, *»*« ('The Distaff'), of which nothing 
but it is not in use. bas come down to us. An epitaph or 

Erie ^ ^^'y» P^"^ ®^ entry, and county two which are still extant, and beUeved 
> seat of Erie Co., Pennsylvania, by some to be hers, are by others deemed 
on Lake Erie, 118 miles N. of Pittsburgh, spurious. 

It has a safe harbor and is an important SriniiVPft f t^r'in^\ JS9\ fu^ Wi»4^^ 
commercial and manufacturing city, rank- •^'"^^y^* (e-rlni-ez). Se^ Furtet. 
ing third in the cities of the United States EriodendrOIl (©''"i-^^cn'dron), the 
in the varieties of its industries. It has wool tree, a genus of 

iron works for boilers, engines and elec- plants, nat. order 
trical machinery, with foundries, rolling ^lalvacee (mal- 
mills and blast furnaces, oil refineries, lows). There are 
wood- working, automobile and many other eight species na- 
factories. It is also notable as a fresh- tives of America, 
water fishing port and the receiving point but one belongs to 
for iron ore and grain shipped from north- -^sia and Africa, 
western lake ports intended for eastern The species are 
and central Pennsylvania consumption, noble plants, grow- 
The peninsula of Presque Isle is owned ^^S from 50 to 100 
by the State of Pennsylvania and is a ^eet high, having 
public park. palmate leaves, 

The city was laid out by L'Enfant, the and red or white 
French engineer, who designed the city of flowers. The 
Washington. Its main street is 100 feet wooly coat of the « 

wide, with small parks and squares in all seeds of some of _^ ,m^'^\» 

directions. Presque Isle Fort was famous J^^e species is used ***HJl!Sif^!?2''*^ 
during Colonial and Revolutionary days. »". different conn- anjratxuonimj. 

During the War of 1812 Erie shipyards *"«» ^or stuffing cushiona and similax 
built the fleet of small boats used by Purposes. 

Commodore Perry, with which he defeated Eriometer (e^^i-ornVtir ; Greek, «r- 
the British fleet in 1813 at the battle of . *on, wool ; meiron^ a meaa* 

Lake Erie, September 10, 1813. Here ^^^)^ an optical instrument for measor- 
Gen. Anthony Wayne ('Mad Anthony*) i^S t^^ diameters of minute particles 
died. The city is also the burial place of ^."^ fibers, from the sise of the colored 
Captain Charles Vernon Gridley. com- ""S^ produced by the diffraction cf the 
mander of the Olyinpia at the battle of "*f"* *° which the objects are viewed. 

Manila Bay. Perry's flagship, the EriOUhOmiU V?'*^"^^'^'"'*™)* ^•^ 
Niagara, remained sunk in the horbor f or _ , '^ , . . . Ootion-ffrass. 
nearly 100 years, but was raised and re- EnS V?"®'nF "*®- Greek mythology, 
built in 1912. Pop. (1900) 52.733: . . the goddess of discord. Not be- 
(1910) 66.525; (li520) 93,372: with ^?S invited to the marriage of Pelem^ 
Mill Creek addition, 102,003. ^'^^ revenged herself by means of the 

Erie Canal connecting Lake Erie Jf Pff ,<'/ r*?X5!^- ^^ ^^^/ ™ , . . 
Junc \jnnu,lj ^^^^ ^j^^ lludson River, Erith t?**^^)* » ^wn of England, in 
from Buffalo to Albany, 387 miles long, ., Kent, on the Thames, about 14 

()|>rne<l in 1825, now merged in the New ^"^8 east of London, a pleasant som- 
\ork State Barge Canal, a system of ™«^ resort Pop. (1911) 27,755. 
waterways which includes an improved Erivail \^^^^)f a Russian town, 
Erie Canal and the Champlain, Oswego capital of a government of the 

and Cayuga and Seneca canals, linking J? ™^ name in the lieutenancy of the 
Buffalo and other cities with New York.- Caucasus, on the Zanga, north of Mount 
. / .., Ararat. It has a citadel, barracks, a 

En&reron '/^-Jj^-ron), a genus of ^nnon foundry and some manufactures. 
* ?. . », humble composite plants, Pop. 29,033. The Govebnkent has an 
of wl'uh /v. VnnadenMe of America has area of 10,705 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
•Inin'tlr properties. 909, 1(X). 

Erinaceus l.*;:ri;"?'^^"*/ *J^J?"^J?^ Erlaneren <er1ttn5-«a).atownof Bt; 

hedRchog iH the type. See Hcdarhog. Nftrnberg. The Protestant university, 

Ennna '^-"nna). a iireek n<)eteM founded in 1743, is the chief institntioii. 
who lives about (HK) B.C. She The industries include cotton-spinning 
Is mid to have been an intimate friend and weaving, mirrors, hosiery, glovML 
of Sappho, and died at the age of eigfht- combs, etc Pop. (1906) 23,720. 



Erlau Erratios 

Trlan (erlou), or Eora, a. town of lake (with tlw towD of EDDlskiDtn !>«• 
*""*" Hungary, on theBier, 66 mUes tween), conn-cted by a narrow wlndiaj; 
Z. V. Z. ot Budapeat. It haa aundry chaonel, and proi>erJy formlag only es< 
manufacturen ; and the red wines of tbe panaions of the river Erne. Ita CDtirft 
diatrict, eateemed the beat In Hnngary, length ia about 40 milea ; average breadtb 
•re Uritely exported. Pop. 24,6CiO. 6 miles. It contains DumemuB small 

ISrI.lriTiir the EDgliah form of tbe Ulands, and la well stocked with fish. — 
jail itmg, jigj^g gj^gj, 1^ German The Biver Erne rises in Lough Gounagh, 
and SeandinBTian poetical mjlhology to In tbe County of I^ngfurr'., flows through 
& peraonlGed natural power which de- J.ougbs Oughter and Erne and falls into 
vltes and works mischief, eBpeciaUy t(< Donegal Bay below Bullyiihannon. It ia 
children. Ooethe's celebrated poem Der T2 miles long. 

BrlkdHie (lit 'elf-king') has rendered "TrrlHt AnPniRtTiR (em'cst a'gOB' 
thi. malidons spirit nniiersally known. ii-rneSX AUgUBlUS („gj^ ^ing ol 
T.-miin* (er'min), the stoat, a qoad- Hanorer and Duke of Camberland, was 
jaiiituic ^up^j ^i j(,g „ga^i tribe the efth son of George ni ; born in 1771 : 
lUutttla BrminSa), found over temper- died in 1S51. He became a lield marsbal 
ate Kutope and N. America, but com- in tbe British army, and on the death of 
moD only In the north. In conseiiuence William IV, in 1837, he ascended th« 
of tlie change that occors in the color of Ibroue of HauoTer, in consequence of tbe 
succession to the soveri^ignty of that 
country being limited to mule nelra. Hb 
was succeeded by his son, George V, tha 
last at tbe Hanoverian kioga. 
lUrnfl (6'ros), the Greek name of Cnpid 
■■^"'' and Amor. This name bas a^ 
been given to a recently discovered planet- 
oid, which is remarkable from the fact 
that ita orbit, in its nearest approach to 
the earth, comes within that of Mara. It 

. ,„ _.,, „ , , , is thos the nearest to the earth of all 

EnuuHCirwUlafmiUa). celestial bodies except the moon. This 

Ita far at different seasons — by far most fact renders it of great value la ttia 
marked in tbe Arctic regions — it ia not study of the solar parallax, and it hai 
■eneraliy known that the ermine and been used for this purpose. 

___ .!._ ■.- —^-'-j in poij ErnKirtn TTi^nrw (e-rii'»hai>),lnfeol- 



rinter. !□ 
severe seasons. 



der which sbsde tbe animal is recoitnized and Ice, tbe latter chiefly in the form of 

as the ermine. In both states the tip glacisra, aa opposed to the theory wblch 

of the tall ia black. Like many other regards them as tbe result of fissures ia 

•pecie'« of this genus tbe ermine nas the earth's crust produced by strains during 

faculty of ejecting a fluid of a musky it npheavel, 

odor. Ita fur is short, soft aud silky; Erotio (e-rot'ik; from the Gr. er^i, 

tbe best skins being brought from Rosala *"""*' love), relating lo love. — Erotio 

Bweden and Norway and Hudson Bay Poetry, amatory poetry. — The name of 

\^' i 'jef territories. Its far was crofio writers has Wen applied, in Greek 

'.f .^1 formerly one of the insignia literature, particularly to a daaa of ro> 

V y °' t^>yalty, and U still used msnce writers, and to the writer of the 

i Y T I ^^ judges. When used aa JIfileitan Tatet. 

^•^•tI linings of cloaks the black T.Tntnmflnia (er-A-to-mB'cl-a), meo- 

JF %J tuft from tbe tail is sewed -^JOtOniania jai alienation or melao. 

^■^^-"^ to the skin at Irregular dis- choly caused by love. 

" — '— _in heraldry, ermtns lilrmfo. (e-ra'ta; t«t. tbe plural form 

TBTirtMnlrH nrltK ir. ^I**""" nf rrraliLnt. an irrnrt. (ha 1)>t 



> of the furs, reprtaeotrd with its *•**••"** of crrafitn, an error), the list 
,. ar bl ' - "■ ■■' -• ^ ' - - •'- 

Erne <^r 



peculiar black snots on a white around, of errors and corrcctiiins placed at the 
_ /..-.^ ,ijg aum^ oft"n given to end or at the beginning of a ' — ■• 



1 the eagles of the genus Ha\y- l^i-TSifi/Hi (e-rat'iksl . or Ebratic 

«.— . .-„„ more specifically to the white- ■«"*»"*^ Blocks, In geoloity. boulders 

tailed sea eagle. See Sea F.ngli: or Isrge msRses of angular rock which 

^^na (em), I.ouau, a lake of Ireland, have been trauBp»rtpd to a di»innce from 




Encll H r yff imnm 

the slopes of the Jan Mountains fm- educated partly at the High Sobool of 

meiise bloclcs of granite are found which Edinburgh, and partly at the rniversity 

hare travel (m1 00 miles from their orig- of St. Aiidrews. After serrins ^^^r 

inal situation. Similarly masses of years in the navy and seven in tli« army 

Scotch and Ijake district granites and of he commenced the study of law, and la 

|Welsh r<M'ks (some of which weigh sev- 1778 tooli his degree at Cambridge and 

eral tonn) occur not uncommonly in the was called to the bar. His succ^m v^ 

surface noil of the Midland counties of immediate. In May, 1783, he received 

England. a silk gown and the same je^r wss 

Unch (^'^)* John Samuel, a Ger- elected member of parliament for* ^^^ 

man bibliographer, born in 17G6; mouth, a seat which he held till 1^>* 

die<] in IVJH. He was principal librarian when be was raised to the peeraip^* 1"*^ 

and prufeiuor of geography and statistics rifhts of juries he firmljr maintained f»s 

at Halle. Among his publications are a all occasions, but particularly in tlie cei^ 

Dictionary of French WriUn; a Man- brated trial of the Dv»an of St As«ph tor 

ual of German Literature; and, in con- libel. In 1789 he defended Mr. St<>ckdale, 

nectioD with Gruber, the Vnivernal En- a bookseller, for publishing wh^t vu 

afchpfdia of Arts and Sciences (Leip- charged as a libelous pampLlot isa fsyor 

g, 1818, et seq., 4to). of Warren Hastings. In ITtC bnoc 

1%«A (ers), m name sometimes given employed to defend Thomas Pain^* Jfh^ 

*""^ to Gaelic. prosecuted for the second part <>*?"• 

Vj^WjnA (ers'kin), Kbbnbzkb, the Rights of Man, he declared that, '«^<^>J^( 

«KUBaxuo founder of the Secession all personal convictions, he dee«»« ** 

Church in Scotland, bom in 1680; died right, as an English advocate, ro obey 

iu 175^ He studied at Edinburgh, and the call, by the maintenance of vkicft 

was ordained minister of Portmoak, in principle he lost his office of sLt^^ontJ' 

hite, in 1703, in which situatiun he con- general to the Prince of Wales. In tM 

tinned for twentv-eight years, when he trials of Hardy, Tooke and oth^r* y^^ 

removed to Stirling. Ilis attitude to- high treason in 1794, which UsC«d t^ 

wards patronage and other abuses in the several weeks, the ability disDla.^ed by 

church l**d to his being dopoHed, when, in Erskine was acknowled|(ed by all S>*'^^ 

conjunction with his bmtner ^nd others. He was a warm partisan of PcrX* *.^ 

he found<>d the Se<*e8Hion (!hurch. He a strenuous opposer of the war* ^^ 

is the author of several volumes of ser- France. In lS(r2 the Prince of W»l<*i^ 

mons. only restored him to his office of at coroey* 

VraViviA Henbt, a Scottish barrister, general, but made him keeper of ha« x**" 

Ji raM UP, ^.^^ jj,^ jIjJj.^, ^,,^ ^^f Henry for the Duchy of Cornwall ( >» »J 

David, tenth earl of Bu* ban ; born at death of Pitt, in 18(KL Erskim^, ^*; 

Kdiuburgh in 1740; die<l in 1817. After created a peer, and raised to the ^*^*^ 

stu<l>iug at the universities of St. An- of lord-chanrellor. During his ^!^ 

drew a, K<tint>urgh and (SIuakow, he tenure of office the bill for the al>^hUoa 

adopted the I*-Kal profi^Hnion. sua in 17<S8 of slavery was passed. ^, 

was cjilM to the bar. He twice held ITrtiTifiv^ TlArkfl (•-rop'*^^)t ^•Pjl* 
the oth.e of lordadv.H ate. was for lona -MTipUVe iMIC&S ^^ ^^^ ^tjd^ 

the leader of the Si-ottixh bar, and held like lava, basalt, granite, etc., have ^jT^ 
a high repuuti-.n as a wit. thnjugh other rocks while in a sa***"*™ 
Pralrin^ Joii!f, of Camock, after> state. . . 
**"'""^> warl^ of CardroM. Scottish Ervn90 (e-ring'go; Ervngiuim )• ■ 
jtiriiit. b<.rn in l»I'.»r>: died in 17r>H, He •"*/"6*' genus of umbeUiferouji »7*°7: 
ifcai «:il:.<! to the S« ot«h bar in 1719. and with toothed or prickly leave* and t»*"** 
tias autlior of Fr%*u'tf>h$ of the Law of white bracted flowers, found in tefrBf***"* 
Siui^nnti and the Institute of thr Law of iiiid Hubtropical dimutra. E. marit**^** 
St-^ttl'tud, both workit of atithority. ahio calle<l sea^holly, is a BritiMh ^'^ g^'. 
Tralrin^ Kaipii, brotlier of Kbeneser E. cnmpentre was formerly murl* ^ 
***»*^"''> r.r^kiii-. I., rn in VXi\ di.-d nloye*! in Europe as a tonic. E. ^•J^,,,n 
in \1K1. He uiiH oriI.iit»»d to the nariHh Hum is an American speciea. calleif ■^" i 



t)pe as a ionic. t». V*^ ,,„ii 
in \1%1. He ^iiH oriI.iit»»d to the parish Hum is an American speciea. caUeil *** -^j 

f l»i)' f.Tii IniH in 1711. and in \TM i«naken»ot, said to be a diaphoretic ■ 
j..|!.-.l In* hro»»ii-r. who hiid mm i^li'd from <»x|Mvtorant. ^^ 

'nifi- 
.piiit 

TraViTi^ TiinM\»». Lord Er«*ki5K. a leave**, and vellow. often fragrant. 11* *^^ 
An&lilC) s«..Tti«.h lnw>er. the youngest K. vh* irnnthnidcs, a native of Eurog**"^ 
%'>n of tl.«- trifh Kirl of Hiirhan, was North Aineriea. callinl wormseed* 
born in \'%Z^\ acd di*^ in XSSS, He was furmerly u^ed uh an anthelmintic. 



j..i!.-.! In* bro»!H-r. who iitiM mm imIi'ji from <»x|Mviorani. 

t».. iS'i'-'ini,.,! Chnr.h. Hi< U(j-*pei Son- T^rvginiiim (er-ls'i-mum). a t^'^J?. 
t,*tt ii'hI ..tliir rOigjiiui Works were ome ^ ^^ plants nat. order •- ' 

y*r\ p p'llar. fenr, cliiefly blenniaU. with narrow *'* 



Erysipelas 



Escalator 



Erysipelas (er-i-sip'c-lns). the rose, 
^jroAy^^as Qj. g^ Anthony's fire, a 

disease characterized by diffused inflam- 
mation of the skin and snbcutancous con- 
nective tissues of some part of the body, 
but chiofly of the face or head, and at- 
tended by marked fever. The disease is 
caused by the Streptococcus pyogenes, 
which frnins entrance throuph a wound or 
abrasion, this latter maybe so small as 
to escape notice (often referred to as 
idfopnthio erysipelas). It is, generally, 
nn acute affection, its medium duration 
being from ten to fourteen days. It 
should be treated by nourishing food and 
iron tonicsy the parts being protected 
from cold. 

"ErvfTiema (er-i-th?'ma). a mild form 
Xiryxncma ^^ inflammation of the 

skin somewhat resembling erysipelas, from 
which, however, it differs in several im- 
portant particulars. For example, in 
er>'thema there is no marked fever, the 
part is not swollen, there U no bacterial 
infpotion, and the red eniption gradually 
fades nway into the surrounding parts. 
Some forms are connected with constitu- 
tional diseases, as rheumatism, gout, etc. 
Ervtlirsea (•r-J-thrC'a). a genus of 
AM J VM««^«« annual herbs, of which 

Centaury is the best-known species. 

Erythreea Sea ^« ^-^^^ r c a n) , la 

AMjvAAAvuw MWM ancient geography 
a name given to what is now called the 
Indian Ocean, but including the Persian 
and Arabian gulfs. The name was 
latterly restricted to the Arabian Gulf. 
Ervtludna (er-l-thrrna), the coral 
J' tree, a genus of trees with 

bright red flowers. See Coral Tree, 

Erythroninm ^ ® ^'''^ ^ ' ^/"^Vi^^ ' * 

^s*,jvAM.M^AMj,*M^AM. g^nus of llliaceous 
plants, natives of temperate regions, 
nearly stemless herbs, with two smooth, 
shining, flat leaves, and large generally 
reddish flowers, which are solitarv. They 
have a long, narrow, solid, scaly bulb. 
One of them Is the dog's-tooth violet. 

ErythropUoenm fe'-*-,-«t;'J,?iVa't 

trees, nat. order Legnminosse, containing 
three species, two found in Africa and 
the third in Australia. The K. guinren^o 
of Guinea has a poisonous juice, which 
is used by the natives as a test of 
innocence and gnilt, and hence the name 
ordeal tree. 
ErVthrOZVleS (er-i-throks-i'le-? ) . 

a nat order of exogen.-s plants, having 
alternate stipulate laves; small, pallid 
flowers and drupaceous fruit. The prin- 
Mpal genua is Erythro^ylon, some of 
wbose species have a bright red wood 
(hence the name— Gr. erythroa^ red. 



«y Jon, wood), occasionally used for dye* 
ing. For E. coca see Coca, 

ErVX (^''^^s)! ^^ ancient city and a 
^•^J'^ mountain in the west of Sicily, 
about 2 miles from the sea-coast The 
mountain, now Monte San Giuiiano, rises 
direct from the plain to a height of 2184 
feet. On the summit anciently stood a 
celebrated temple of Venus. All traces 
of the ancient town of Eryx have new 
disappeared, and its site is occupied by 
the modern town of San Giuiiano. 
Sr^pmni Ebzeboum or Erzebook 
-MTZerum, (er'ze-rSm], acity of Turk 
ish Armenia, capital oi a vilayet with 
an area of 27,000 sq. mlle«, and a pop. 
of 582,745. The town ia about 60U0 
feet above sea-level, forms au important 
strategical center, and has become • 
principal frontier fortress. It is irreg- 
ularly built, its narrow, dirty streets, 
flanked by mean houses, being crowded 
together in the small space enclosed by 
its lofty walls. The Moslem element 
prevails largely over the Christian, al- 
though it is the metropolis of the Ar- 
menian Church in union with Rome. In 
addition to important manufactures, es- 
pecially in copper and iron, it carries 
on an extensive trade, and is a chief 
halting-place for Persian pilgrims on 
their way to Mecca. Pop. about 43.000. 

ErZCrebiree terts'ge-bir-ge; 'ore 
rf o "o^ Mountains'), a chain of 
European mountains forming a natural 
boundary between Saxony and Bohemia, 
nearlv 120 miles in length and 25 miles 
broad. The highest summits, which are 
onthe side of Saxony, rise to 3800 or 
3900 feet The mountains are rich in 
silver, iron, copper, lead, cobalt, arsenic, 
etc. 

Esarhaddon teli^liK**) » *?<* «''* <>J 

Sennacherib, and one of 
the most powerful of all the Assyrian 
monarcbs. Ue extended the empire on sU 
sides, and is the only Assyrian monarch 
who actually reigned at Babylon, lie 
died about 667 b.c. See Assyria, 
Esau ^^'*fl^» ^**^ eldest son of Isaac, 
^•** and twin-brother of Jaob. His 
name (which signifies rough, hairy) was 
due to bis singular appearance at birth, 
being 'red, and all over like a hairv 
garment* The story of his marriage, of 
his loss of birir right through the craft of 
Rebckah and Jacob, and of his quarrol 
and reconciliation with Jacob are told in 
the book of (lenosis. lie was the pro- 
genitor of the Edomites, who dwelt on 
Mount Scir. 

Escalator (Ps->«-lft'tor), a moving 

stairway or traveling side- 
walk. These are moving platforms to 
carry pa.s.MMi;;erH from one point lo an- 



I! 



£scana1)a 



Escobar 7 Hendoza 



Chicago EipositioD of 1803, and soon be 

"RariOTiaha (es-ka ua'ba) , a city, capi 
JLSCanaOa \^y ^^ L)e1ta Co.. Michigan, 
at the north end of lireen Bay ; Iihb a 
food barbor, shipping lart-e amouDlB of 
iron ore. Has manufactures of lumber 
and wooden ware, veneer plunts, furnace 
and Cannery. I'op. (1020) 13,lU:i. 

Escapement ',',1-rffliinc'?' iT"^ 

time-piece by which the pcesBure of the 
wheelB (which move always in one direc- 
tion] and the yibratory motion of the 
pendulum or balance-wheel are accom- 
modated the one to the other. By this 
contrivance the wheelwork is made to 
communicate an impulse to the regulating 
power (which in a clock is the pendulum 
and in a watcb the balance-wheel), so as 




Boriuatol 01 oyliudu «K»p<imeiit 
to restore to it the small portion of force 
which it loses in every vibration, in con- 
■equence of friction and the reaiatance of 
the air. The leading requisite of a good 
eecapemeat ia that the impulse com- 
municated to the pendulum or balance- 
wheel shall be invariable, notwithstand- 
ing any irregularity or foulueaa in the 
train of wheela. Various kinds of escape- 
menta have been coutrived, some of which 
are shown in the accompanying figure. 
See also Clock. Watch. 
TWnr E:bkah (es'kar), a. late geo- 
***' ' logical formation In the super- 
ficial drift, generally consisting of a long, 
linear ridge of sand and gravel, including 
pieces of considerable size. Tlie materials 
are derived from the waste of till or 
bouldei^clay. and their arrangement took 

iilace probably under water over which 
rebergs floated, for in Sweden par- 
ticularly angular, erratic blocks are oftea 



a deposited on the eieor. They are called 
e in Scotland Kaimt or Kamei. 
- Escarp SmV/"*'*' '° fo'tification. 
Eschalot (^sh'a-lot). See ShoUot. 

Eschar (^'■''f). 1 slough or portion 
••>».«•. of dead or disorganiied tLsaue. 
The name is commonly applied to the 
cruat or seal occasioned on the skin by 
burns or cauatic applications. 

EscharOticS that cau'sV'aa"™^ 
(which sec). 

EMhatology <»'■;»■■ ■>-£,jf„?''S: 

specting the lest tbmgs,' which treats of 
the mUlennium, Ihe second advent of 
Christ, , the resurrection, Judgment, con- 
flagration of the world, and the final 

1 state of the dead. 

' Escheat <S8-chSf), la law, a. speciea 
of reversion arismg from de- 
fault at heirs or by forfeiture. That 
which falls or lapsea to the original 
proprietor, or to the State, aa landa or 
other property. By modern legialation 
there can be no Reheat or fallnre of 
the whole blood wherever there are per- 
aons of the balf-blood capable of inherit- 

Ejohenbaoh J"''""'G'™''SSiS 

val poet or minnesinger, who flouriahed 
in the first half of the thirteenth ccntnry. 
The most esteemed of bia numerous works 
are: TU Farzisal (printed in 1477); the 
Titurel, or the QuarHan of the Oraal 
(printfd 1477) ; and the Willehalm, a 
■ poem on the deeda of William of Orange, 
* a contemporary of Charlemagne. 

Eschsoholtzia •,m",'^" KiV^S 



whitish plants, of the poppy order, na- 
tives of California and the neighboring 
■eloDS. They have divided leaves and 



yellow, ped uncled flowers. The sepala 
cohere and fall off as the flower opeps 
'" the form uf a calyptra 



E. of Casse'l. Pop. (1905) 11,113. 

Eschweiler (L^^l!|:'*Vn' tt n,^° '* 

I'rusaia, in the province 
of Rheinland, 9 miles E. V. E. of Aiz-la< 
Cbapelle. on the Inde. It Is the seat of 
large and varied manufacturing- In- 
dustries, especially in iron, copper and 
Kinc, and has coal mines. Top. 20,G4a 

Escobar y Mendoza(»;'!S;j3»,';^« 

Antorta, a Spanish casuist and Jesuit, 
born in 1589 ; died In 16Sa Uts princioa) 



i 



*\ 



I 



Ilscrow Esmarcli 

works are Summula Casuum Contcientiw Jordan, and drained by the river Kishon. 
and several scrip taral commentaries. He Among its subsidiary valleys are those 
was severely criticised bx. Pascal, and the of Enganpin, Taanach and Megiddo. 
extreme laxity of his moral principles This plain is celebrated for many im- 
was ridiculed by Boileau, Moli^re and portant events in Old Testament history. 
La Fontaine. "Ra il rag (es'dras), Books of, two 
£sfirow (es-kr^'). a legal writing de- ■"*»^***'» apocryphal books, which, in 
iMovxvw liygpg^ ^ ^ tjiir^j person to be the Vulgate and other editions, are incor- 
delivered by him to the person whom it porated with the canonical books of 
purports to benefit, when some condition Scripture. In the Vulgate the canonical 
IS performed. Upon the performance of books of Ezra and Nehemiah are called 
this condition it becomes an absolute the first and second, and the apocryphal 
deed, but if the condition be not per- books the third and fourth books of 
formed it remains an escrow or scroll. Ksdras. The Geneva Bible (1560) first 
Safinrifll (es-ka'ri-al; Spanish, el Es- adopted the present nomenclature, calling 
Ajovuxxcu corial)t a remarkable build- the two apocryphal books first and see- 
ing in Spain, comprising at once a palace, ond Esdras. The subject of the first book 
a convent, a church and a mausoleum, of Esdras is the same as that of Ezra 
It is distant from Madrid about 24 miles and Nehemiah, and in general it appears 
in a northwesterly direction, and situated to be cooled from the canonical Scrip* 
on the acclivity of the Sierra Guadar- tures. The second book of Esdras is 
rama, the range of mountains which supposed to have been either of much 
divides New from Old Castile. It was later date or to have been i|iterpolated 
built by Philip II, and dedicated to St. by Christian writers. 
Lawrence, in commemoration of the £aV (Celtic for water), the name of 
victory of St Quentin, fought on the two small rivers in England— one 
festival of the saint in 1557. It is in Cumberland and one in xorkshire; 
popularly considered to be built on the and of several in Scotland, the chief 

Slan of a gridiron* from the fact that being the Esk in Dumfriesshire; the 
t. Lawrence is said to have been broiled North Esk and South Esk in Forfarshire ; 
alive on a sort of large gridiron. The and the North Esk and South Esk in 
building is a rectangular parallelogram Edinburghshire, 
measuring 744 feet in length by 580 in l^^a^lrar Q^ jp»^»m 
breadth. The interior is divided into ^^ ^*^* ^^ ^^^^^' 
courts, formerly inhabited by monks and SgVi.iiiTTinR (es'kS-jum'na), a town 
ecck-siastics. while a projection 460 feet *^"'*-* J"-"***** of Bulgaria, on the north- 
in length (the handle of the gridiron) ern slope of the Binar-Dagh. Pop. 89^. 
contains the royal palace. It was begun 'RolrilafnTifl (&'skil-8ta-na), a town of 
in 1563 and finished in 1584. It is of -"»«-LUi«'i^-"» Sweden, on river of same 
moderate height, and its innumerable name connecting I^ke Maelar with Lake 
windows (said to be 11,000) give it Hjelmar, with ironworks and manu- 
( apart from the church) somewhat the factures of steel goods, weapons, etc 
aspect of a large mill or barracks. The Pop. 13,QGS, 

^uuSng" Tle*°dom^'1r 60 ^/eeft ^skimOS (es-ki-mSz). See E,,uimau». 

diameter, and its heio'ht at the center is Tlski-SR^ra. (es'kg-sa'gra), a town of 

about 320 feet Under it is the pantheon '^^'^ »»gxc» Eastern Roumelia, on the 

or family vault of the Spanish sovereigns, south slope of the Balkans, 50 miles N. e. 

The library contains a valuable collection, of Philippopolis. It has in its vicinity 

including a rich store of Arabic MSS. extensive gardens of roses, numerous or- 

The Escurial was partly burned in 1671, chards and mineral springs. Pop. 10,428. 

when many MSS. were destroyed, and 'Ralr'i.St'hA'hr (es'ke-she'hr), a town of 

was piUaged by the French in 1808 and •^*'" oncilj: Asiatic Turkey, 90 miles 

1813. It was restored by Ferdinand VII, s. E. of the Sea of Marmora, with warm 

but the monks, with their revenues which baths and manufactures of meerschaum 

supported it, have long since disappeared, pipes from the deposits of that substance 

In 1872 it was fired by lightning, and in the neighborhood. Pop. about 20,0(X). 

suffered serious damage. Ij^inarch. (^^'mftrfc), Johannes Fried- 
TSflrnfrlipnTl (es-kuch'un). in heraldry, ** »*^*a rich August, a German sur- 

^9\/ut\/iAc;vu ^j^g gj^.gj^ whereon coats geon; born in 1823; died in 1908. He 

of arms are represented. See Herat iry, held high official positions during the 

SsdraSlon (es-dra-o'lon), Plain of, Schleswig-IIolstein and Franco-German 

^^ a plain extending across wars; was a great authority on gunshot 

Palestine from the Mediterranean to the wound i; originated valuable improvements 



leh Usqnimauz 

irraEk-hogpitals, ambulBTMCB, etc. : and tioat, (10) provldei penalties for conn- 
the author of ■evera.l surgical works, terfeiting or tamperine with official docu- 
leh (es'ne), a town of Upper Egypt, mcnts, <11) Quyiorizcs the issuance of 
*** on the left bank ot the Nile, 28 MHrch warrants under speoinl circiim- 
B s. 8. w, of Thebes, capital of a atances and fiiea penalties for intetter- 
JDce ot BBme name, on the site of the enca with officers of the Eovcmment, (12) 
ent Latopolis. Among the ruins forhids the use of the mails for fotward- 
e is a beautiful portico ot twentj-- ing treasonable matter ana fliPs penal- 
lofty and maBBive columns, belong- ties. (13) eitends the provisions of the 
to a temple of Kneph (the only por- bill to the Canal Zone and the insular 

of the temple cleared out), and possessions of the Doited State*, 
ted in the Ptolemaic and Roman Vaniritn RaTitn (es-pe're-tO Bftn'tOi 
Dd, with a zodiac on the ceiling. -MpiniO DaniD ■! jj,,,y SpMf). a 
■h is the entrepot of the Senaar maritime province of Brazil, bounded 
vans: baa manufactures of cottons, north hy Baliia, south by Rio de Janeiro ; 
ery, etc ; and Is reckoned the health- length, about 2G0 miles : breadth, about 
place in Egypt. Pop. 10,000. 120 miles ; area, 17,310 square miles. 

u%iAta (_es-ok'i-d5) , the family of Fop. 206,783. 

01 luniMj belong^ as also the ■C'SPlrll'a »anXO g„ jg,„„j „, u^^ 
laloDge (B. nobilior) ot America. Pacific, the largest of the New Hebride*, 

m 1^- \ o»- »-.™ "itli some 15,000 inhabitants, 

ip (Ssop). See ^sop. Esolanade (•■^Pl""'''''*- ■- 'ortifica- 

Mliei* (eB-pal'y6r) , in gardeoing.a "'I'"*"""*' tion, the wide open apace 
™"^ Bort of trcllis-work on which left between a citadel and the nearest 
branches of fruit trees or buaheB are houses of the city. The term la alao 
□ded horizon tally, with the object of frequently applied to a kind of terrace, 
ring for the plant a freer circulation especially along the seaaide, for pabliu 
lir as well as a full exposure to the walks or drives. 

Tries thus trained are not Bub- Fsnnimanlt (ea-ke'raAJt), a harbor 
pd to such marked nor so rapid vari- -"ai •"»"»■'" " gnd naval atation oB 
ns of temperature a<i wall trees. the southeast coast of Vancouver IsLotuI, 

aerailto t*s-per-an'tO>, an artificial about 3 miles from Victoria, the ca.pltat 
r international language in- of British Columbia. The harbor ia ai- 

led by Dr. Zamenbof, of Warsaw. most landlocked, and with the ' Royal 

sionaffC Act '^^ espionage bill Uoads ' outside, is capable of giving safe 
f o "' became a law with anchorage to a fleet of veaseU of the 

ii>|iroval by President WiUon on June largeit size. It ia the station of Britiab 
11117. As enacted into law tiie bill naval ships on the Pacific coast, and ia 
I not carry the presH ccnaorsbip clause, being fortified and provided with all the 
"*' ~ ~s the chief subject of debate. A neceasariea of a first-clsBs naval araenaL 
' he bill followB ; ...... 

I dcacribea what c 

fl penalties, (2) gives the eovemment ing the Arctic coasts of North America, 
er in timea of national emersency from Greenland to Bering Strait, and «- 
: the vesscla in ports ot the United tending into Asia. Tbey call themselvea 
'■e«, (3) provides penalties for those Inu-it, the people: their other name is 
ring vessels engaged in foreign com- from an Algonquin word signifyinK 
ce, (4) proviilea penalties for thosu eaters of raw flesh. They conalrt of 
rfering with the eiportntion of arti- three principal atocka — the Grecnlandera ; 
from the United States by violent the F^aqulmaai proper, in Labrador; and 
ns, (5) empowers the President to the Western EBquimaui, found along 
; steps toward the enforcement of neu- Hudson Bay, the west side of Baffin 
ity, (6) eivea the government au- Bay, the polar shores as far aa the 
■ity to seize arms or other articles in- mouths of the Coppermine and Mackensie 
led for export in violation of law, (7) rivers, and both on the American anil 
hes the President with power to for- Asiatic sides of Bering Strait. Their 
the export of such articles as he sees leading physical peculiarities are & 
ind provides penalties for those seek- stunted stature, fiattened nose, projecting 
to evade the embarRo, (8) provides cheek-bones, eyea often oblique and yellow 
nlties for those guilty ot acts tending and brownish skin. Sealskins, reindeer 
disturb foreign relations. (8) fixes and other furs are used as materiala 
ilations with regard to passports and tor dress, according to the season, aa well 
j-idea penalties tor riolaUon of regula- as skins ot otters, toies, martens, etc 



mary of the bill foUowH: T'.an'niTna'n-r (es'kl-mOz), or EsKiUoa, 

ection (l) describes what constitutes Ji^qttiniauA f^g the name is now 
' lus forma of espionage and pro- more generally spelled), a race inhabit- 
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mer they liye in tents, covered with 

in winter they may be said to 

beneath the snow. In Greenland 

built of stone and cemented with 

re used as permanent habitations, 

Duses made of slabs of frozen snow 

se when traveling or hunting. 

=^tion beinff extremely stunted with- 

limits of Uieir territories, their food 

^8 of the flesh of whales, seals, 

e^ etc., often eaten raw; and they 

■remarkable skill in fishing and hunt- 

Their weapons are oows and 

m, spears or lances^ generally pointed 

bone, but sometimes with metal. 

only domestic animal is the Esaui- 

dog (which see). In intellect they 

J no means deficient ; in manners 

are kind and hospitable. Their 

us ideas appear scanty, but success 

ttended the labors of the Danish 

naries in teaching them the Chris- 

ligion. 

Do? or Eskimo Dog, 

o' a breed of dogs 

-sively spread over the northerni 

9 of America and of Eastern Asia. 

rather larger than the English 

«r, but appears smaller on account of 

liortnesB of its legs. It haa oblique 

an elongated muzzle, and a bushy 

which ^ive it a wolfish appearance, 

\t is wild and wolfish in its habits. 

color is generally a deep dun, ob- 

ly barred and patched with darker 

-i* It is the only beast of burden in 

latitudes, and with a team of such 

attached to his sledge the Esquimaux 

cover 60 miles a day for several 

ssive days. 

TiJY^A ( e s' k w I r ; old Fr. escuyer, 

^^ from L. scutum^ a shield), 

"Tially, a shield-bearer or armor- 

r; an attendant on a knight; hence 

odern times a title of dignity next 

e^ree below a knight. In England 

title is properly given to the younger 

of noblemen, to officers of the king's 

and of the household, to counsel- 

t law, justices of the peace while in 

^^Qission, sheriffs, gentlemen who have 

commissions in the army and navy, 

It is usually given to all profes- 

al and literary men, and, nowadays, 

^%he addresses of letters, esquire may 

put as a complimentary adjunct to 

ost any person s name. In heraldry 

helmet of an esquire is represented 

^ways, with the vizor closed. 

^nniros (es-kS-ros), IIenbi Al- 

i^uxxvo pHONBE, a French poet ro- 

i^^^oicist, and miscellaneous writer, bom 

^^ Paris in 1814; died at Versailles in 

y*T6. His first work, a volume of poetry, 

^«« HirondeUes, appeared in 1834. This 





was followed by numerous romances, and 
a commentary on the life of Christ, 
L*Evangile du Peuple, for which he was 
prosecuted and imprisoned. He then 
published Les Chants d*un PrisonrUer, 
poems written in prison; Les Vierges 
Folles: Les Vierges Sages; UHistoire 
des Moniagnards; etc Having to leave 
France in 1851, he resided for years in 
England, and wrote a series of essays 
for the Revue des Dewp Mondes on Eng- 
lish life and character, which were trans- 
lated under the title of The English at 
Home, and were very popular. He also 
wrote a similar work on the Dutch. 
£sSfl.V (^^'^)* ^ composition in which 
"•J^ something is attempted to be 
proved or illustrated, usually shorter and 
less methodical and finished than a sys- 
tematic or formal treatise; so that it 
may be a short disquisition on a subject 
of taste, philosophy or common life. 
Caution or modesty has induced many 
writers of note to give the title of essay 
to their most elaborate productions ; thus 
we have Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding. There is a class of Eng- 
lish writers to whom the descriptive 
term essayist is applied. The Spectator, 
The Tatler, The Rambler, and many 
other extensive collections of brief treat* 
ises embracing every variety of subjects 
are among the works of this class of 
writers. 

Essek (es'ek). See Eszek. 

P.aQATi (es'en), a town of Rhenish Prus> 
-^^^^^ sia, 18 miles northeast of Dtts- 
seldorf, founded in the nintih century, 
and adorned with a fine church dating 
from 873. It has recently increased 
with great rapidity, and is celebrated 
for the steel and iron works of Erupp, 
the most extensive in Europe, employing 
about 40,000 workmen. Tliis great es- 
tablishment was started in 18z7, with 
only two worKmen. The works occupy 
10(X) acres, and the firm possesses coal 
apd iron-stone mines. The rifled steel 
cannon made here are supplied to most 
of the armies of Europe. In the Krupp 
works there is now a steam-hammer of 
150 tons. Pop. in 1910, includinir Alten- 
dorf, incorporated with it in 1900, 294,- 
629. 

P.saATinA (es'ens), a solution of vol- 
XiSSeuce ^^jj^ ^^ essential oils in 

spirits. See Essential OiU, 

EsseneS ^^s-s^^^^'), or Ess^ans, a 

ArfO0\»Mx»0 sect among the Jews, the 

origin of which is unknown, as well as 
the etymology of their name. It appears 
to have sprung up in the course of the 
century preceding the Christian era, and 
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sntial OQg Estanda 

peared on the dinwrdon gf the vaire. In 1596 he was commander of tiw 

after the siege of Jerojalem. The troops in an expedition agaioBt Spain, 

appears to have been an outcome of and distingulabed Imnself by the capture 

ih mysticism and Bsceticism, whicli of Cadiz. In an expedition next fear he 



lally assumed the form of a distinct was iees fortnoate, and tbe queen, with 

lization. Its members were remark- wbonx he was always quarreling, i»- 

for tbeir strictness and abstinence ceived him coldly. Presuming on the 

had a rule of life analogous to tbat favor of Elizabeth, be behaved with rud^ 

monastic order. Their doctrines bad nesa to ber at a privy-council and re* 

iteresting resemblance to several of ceived a box on tbe ear, and whs told to 

of tbe Christian dispensation. ' go and be hanged.' After some moutha 

'nti&l Oils (e-Ben'sbal), volatile a reconciliation took place, and be was 

oiJb usually drawn npnointed lord-lieu tenant of Ireland 

aromado plant* by subjecting them (1509), which waa then in a state of 

istillation with water, such as the rebetlicm. He returned to England in 

it lavender, cloves, peppermint, etc. Septemlier, having been entirely unsQC- 

knnj'hA (es-se-ku'bo), a river of cessful In his government. He was made 

-HIUUU British GuUna, which a prisoner In his own boose, and fool- 

Into tbe Atlantic by an estuary 20 Isbly tried to excdte an insurrection in 

: in width, after a course of about Lundon. After a skirmish with a part; 

miles. Tue district or divisioa of of soldiers he waa compelled to surren- 

luibo is well cultivated and ei- der, and sent to tbe Tower. He was 

^ly fertile producing coffee, cotton, tried for treason on February 19, and 

and sugar. Pop. about 55,000. executed on February 26, IGOl. 

IX (es'seks), a maritime county tn ITBaliTifrpn (es'ling-tn), a town of Gel> 

"*• the 8. I. of England, bounded by -"oaxiiigcii o,any, in WUrtemberg, on 

Ik, the Xlismea, Hertford and Mid- tbe Neckar, 7 miles E. a. E. of Stuttgart, 

i; area, 1542 sg. miles. Tbe sur- It Is of Itomsn ori^n, was lonE an im- 

is Kenerall}r level, except in tbe perial free town, has walls Qan£ed witb 

., where It is undulating and some- towers, a castle and an sncient Gothic 

. hilly. The soil is in general ei- ohnrch. with a tower :>30 feet high. It 

;ly fertile, and particularly well has manufactures of machinery, articles 

tea for the growth of wheaL Beans of wood, cutlery, philosophical Instrn- 

peas also thrive uncommonly well, menta, spinning and otlter ndlls, ete, 

other principal productions are po- Pop. (11)05) 2i),750. 

■■ r^.^ mos?s":i '^n?*''trtf;,il"'"Ke Es-SOnaiL See As.oMa. 

If ol faraway, coriander and tea=iel Established ChUTCh '*'V'*^!St**' 

most peculiar to this county. It •»«""•■"-"•"*'" wii.iij.v« achurchlmT- 

'ormerfy a great exteart of forest, the ipg a form of doctrine and government 

survival of which is Epping FnreSt. established by law in any country for. 

principal rivers in the county are the teaching of Christianity within its 

Koding, Crouch. Chelmer, Black- boundaries, and usually endowed by tbe 

r, Colpe, etc. It has also the Thame!>, state. The upholders of the eetaiilld)- 

and Btour as boundary rivers. On ment theory maintain that it is the duty 

«Bst are some valuable oyster-beds, of a state to provide for the religious 

lyaters from which are exported in Instruction of the people. On tbe other 

derable quantities. The manufac- band, it is argued tha the slate has no 

of the county are not very extensive, right to endow or support any particular 

:bief being crape silks, straw plait, sect or denomination, unless they assume 

The chief towns are Chelmsford, tliat that denomination alone Is po»> 

ounty town ; West Bam. Colchester, sessed of religious truth and worth. 

on and Harwich. Pop. (1911) ^Vhile this is a common institatlon in 

.000. Europe, tbe United States has no esUb- 

av Eabi. of. See Cromwell, lished church. 

'^> Thomax. Estflf^tt.P (ea-ta-fef), a courier who 

„ BoBBBT Devebbcx, Second •wo'**^''''^ carries his meaeage in con- 

' Eabl or, was bom in 1597. junction with others by relay, 

ng appeared at court, he soon he- Tl^ataniinct (ea-tA-mi-nfl; French), & 

a favorite of Queen Elizabeth, by -C-Biaminei ^^^^ ^^^^ imoking is 

1 be was kept in attendance against permitted. 

ill during tbe danger of the Armada. T.afanHA. (es-tan'si-a), an estate of 

.erved with more or less disHnction ■"»''»"l'i» farn, in Spanish South 

[peditions to Portugal and France, America, espedally one on which cattiA 

latter on behalf of Henry of Ha- are reared. 



Estate iSstivation 



xufafo (es-taf ), the interest or qnan- half of the thirteenth centnrj. They 
ssiOM^hv tity of iotereat a man baa in were sealoua pertiaana of the houae of 
laoda, tenementa or other effecta. Es- Uapaburgt to whom, dorinc the reiffna of 
tatea are real or personaL Real eMtate Frederick II and Leopold I* they lent a 
comprises landa, tenements, and heredi* powerful aupport. Among the more 
laments, held in freehold. Personal e«- prominent members of the family ar^— 
fate compriaea interests for terms of 1*aul IV, Prince Esterhazy. a general 
yeara in landa, tenementa and heredita- and literary savant, 1635-1713. His 
ments and property of every other de- grandaon, Nicholas Josepu. a great 
scription. Keal estate descenda to heira; patron of arts and muaic, founder of 

fenonal to executors or adminlatratora. the adioid In which Uayden and Pleyel, 
n ordinary language, an estate is a piece among others, were taught, 1714-lX). — 
of landed property; a definite portion of Nicholas, Pbincb Estebhazt. diatin- 
land in the ownership of some one. guished as a field-marahal and foreign 

'RAfofAo nf fhp llAolTn In Britain, ambassador, 1765-1833. — Prince Paul 
XiSraxes OI xne Xlreaiia,^^^ ^j^^ Anthony, a distingulahed and able di- 

lorda apiritual, the lords temporal and piomatist, bom in 1786; died in 1866; 
the commona. From the circumstance was successively Austrian ambassador at 
that the lorda spiritual and temporal meet Dresden, Rome and Britain. He waa a 
in one house, and practically form one aupporter of the national Hungarian 
branch of the legialature, the popular movement 

error has arisen that the sovereign JSather (("s'ther), a Jewess, who be- 
forms one of the three estates of the *^"***^''' came the queen of Ahasueras 
realm. (see Aha$ueru$), King of Persia, and 

SstA (ea'tft), a tovm of North Italy, whose story is told in the book of the 
""* 16 miles s. w. of Padua. It haa Old Testament called by her name. This 
a caslle, the cradle of the Este family, book is auppoaed by some to be the 
Manufactures of silk goods, earthenware composition of Mordecai himself, the 
and majolica; numert^us silk mills and uncle of the heroine. Various oniniona 
whetstone quarries. I'op. of commune are held regarding the time and truth 
10,9ffiL of the story; but the fea<<t of Purim 

X*fl<f A one of the most ancient and illus> which commemorates the events nar- 
jjobv;^ trious of the familiea of Italy, rated is still observed by the Jews during 
In the eleventh century the house of the month Adar. 

i:;ste became connected by marriage with TjfltllOllia. (e8-th5'n!-a), a maritime 
the German Welfa or Guelpha, and *«»**viaxc» government of Russia, 
founded the German branch of the house bounded by the Gulf of Finland, the 
of E^e, the dukes of Brunswick and Baltic, and the governmenta of Livonia 
Hanover. The aoverei^ns of Ferrara and St Petersburg. It includes several 
and Modena were of this family, several ialanda, of which cbe most important are 
of them being famous aa patrons of let- Dagoe and Oesel area, about 7818 
ters. The lives of Boiardo, Ariosto and square miles. It has for the most part a 
Tasso were closely connected with mem- flat or undulating surface. The whole 
hers of thia house. The last male repre- of the north aide, however, rises conaid* 
sentative of the Estes died in 17d8. Ills erably above the sea, and presents to 
daughter married a aon of the German it rangea of cliffs. The Narva, which 
emperor Francia I, and her grandson merely bounda the government on the 
disappeared from the land of his fore- east. Is the onlv river of any impor- 
fathers at the consummation of Italian tance; but minor streams, as well as 
nnity in 1860. small lakes, are very numerous. About 

Estella (f«-tery&). a town of N. K a fourth of the surface in covered with 
■^ Spain, in Navarre, on the forests of pine, birch and adler. The 
Ega, 24 miles southwest of I*ampeluna« crops include wheat, barley and tiats. The 
Pop. 5736. peasantry are almost nil of Finnish origin 

X^tenfl. (^•'tft'P&)t A town of South* and soeak a Finnish dialect, it wus di- 
A4oi>v|fA ^j.j^ Spain, province of Seville, vided between the Germans and the Danes 
00 miles east by south of Seville. It has in the 13th century and cnme entirely* into 
a handsome Gothic church. Pop. 85^1. German possession in 1346. In 1;)(>1 it 
XSatennTlfl. (cB-tA-pd'n&), a seaport of passed to S^veden and in 1710 was seized 
j;i9i*vpuiu» Southern Spain, province by Russia. It was erecte<l into a sepa- 
©f Malaga, 23 miles northeast of (iibral- rate state by Germany in 1917 during the 
far. pop. 9310. European war. Reval is the capital. Pop. 

Ttft'fArliQ7ir ( «*s-ter-hfV' s n , a family of 413,747. 

iMitcriiiMjr Hungarian maRnates, whose EstlVatlOn (<*8-tl-vfl'8hun) Sos 4?tf<- 
authentic genealogy goes back to the frst ration. 




Estoppel Ethelred I 

"RafAnnAl (es-top'el), in law, anything 'Rfo'mnTi (fi-t&'wft), a town of Hindn- 
XiSXOppei ^jj^^ i,y ^ p^pty himself -"^-^waa ^^^ jj ^ Provinces, cap- 

which puts a period to an action by ital of the district of same name, on tb« 
closing the ground of controversy. left bank of the Jumna, picturesquely 

ISstoverS (es-tO'vers), in law, neces- situated among ravines, and nchly planted 
jjauuvcxo saries or supplies. Common with trees. It has some good build- 
of estovers is the liberty of taking the inss and a considerable trade. Pop. 42,- 
necessary wood for a house or farm from 570. The District has an area ot 1691 
another's estate. square miles, and a pop. of about 800,- 

IT.sfroi^inf (es-trad'i-ot), an Albanian 798. 

XiStiauiUb dragoon or light-horseman, EtcMn^ (edi'ing), the art of pro- 
employed in the French army in the fif- ■"•'^*"'"6 ducing designa upon a plate 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. They of steel or copper by means of lines 
sometimes fought on foot as well as on drawn with an etching needle (a fine- 
horseback, pointed steel tool), the lines being drawn 
EstremRdnra. ^«^t-ra-madO'ra), a through a coating or varnish (the 
.uatxciiiauuxa western division of ground), and bitten in by some strong 
Spain, consisting of the provinces of Ba- acid which can only afltect the plate where 
dajoz and Ccureres. It is fertile, but not the varnish has been removed. See en- 
cultivated to its full extent. Tne Tagus graving. 

and Guadiana intersect it east to west l^^fpliTnin.iiTi'n si^ Amm^ms^ 
Immense flocks of sheep graze on the -C-tCnmiaOZin. See Armema, 

rich plains. The area is about 16,700 sq. Uti^nnl^q Pnlimiop« (e-te'o-kl*a, 
miles, and the pop. 818,211. XjICOCICS, rOiyiUCeS ^ ^j i-nl'sfc), 

Ti^afrATTiQilTiro a maritime province of two heroes of ancient Greek legend, sons 

XiBbreiuauurii, Portugal, divided by of CEdipus, king of Thebes. After their 

the Tagus into two nearly equal parts, of father's banishment from Thebes, Eteo- 

wiiich the northern is the more mountain- cles usurped the throne to the exclusion 

ous. Wines and olives are the principle of his brother, an act which led to an 

produce. The nrincipal city is lisbon. expedition of Polynices and others against 

Area, about 16,000 sq. miles. Pop. 882,- Thebes. The two brothers fell by each 

410. other's hand. See Antigone, 

Estremez, ^^;^S?™^?^ <*«>4'*- Etesian Winds (e-t«:«i-an), winds 

Aj0VAvuAx^ci| rQ5gh'), a town of Por- ■*-'«'^"*"'** w¥ xa*\ao blowing at stated 
tugal, in the province of Alemtejo, 22 times of the year; applied especially to 
miles west from Elvas. Pop. 7920. northerly and northeasterly winds which 

EstnarV (^s'ta-a-ri), the wide mouth prevail at certain seasons in the Mediter- 
jjabuaxjr ^^ ^ river opening out so as ranean regions. 

to form an arm of the sea. EtTielhert (e th'el-b ert), King of 

Eszek (es-sek'), or EssEO, a strongly -"•'"^*"^*w Kent, born about 560 ; died 
*^***'*'*^ fortified town of Austria-Hun- in 616. He succeeded his father, Her- 
gary, on the Drave, 13 miles from its menric, and reduced all the Anglo-Saxon 
confluence with the Danube. It has states, except Northumberland, to the con- 
barracks, town house, normal school, etc., dition of dependencies. Ethelbert mar> 
an important trade and several fairs, ried Bertha, toe daughter of Caribert, king 
Pop. 24,930. of Paris, and a Christian princess, an 

VAs^ria (e-te'ri-o), Eterio. in botany, event which led indirectly to the intro- 
jji*ix;xxv ^ collection of distinct inde- duction of Christianity into England by 
hiscent carpels, either dry upon a fleshy St Augustine. Ethelbert was the first 
receptacle as the strawberry, or dry upon Anglo-baxon king to draw up a code of 
a dry receptacle as the ranunculus, or laws. 

fleshy upon a dry receptacle as the rasp- £thelbert ^^^^ ^^ England, son of 
berry, the parts being small drupes. — iw4Av*fc/vx w^ Ethelwulf, succeeded to the 

ISlfoTTi'npa (&-t&Qp), a town of ITrance, government of the eastern side of Ae 
juiMUi}ixs9 ^j.p Seine-et-Oise, 30 miles kingdom in 857, and in 860, on the death 
B. by w. from Paris. Pop. (1000) 8720. of liis brother Ethelbald, became sole 
Eta-Traen (^^ap'en; Ger.), a depart- king. His reign was much disturbed by 
*^***rr^** ment in continental armies the inroads or the Danes. He died ia 
the business of which is to relieve the 866. 

commanders of the field army of all re- T^thelred I (eth'el-red). King of Eng- 
sponsibility for their communications in •"«''"^**^** -* lanj^ g^n of Ethelwulx, 
the rear. The officers of this department succeeded his brother Ethelbert in 86i& 
supervise all arrangements for loading The Danes became so formidable in 
and unloading at stations, forwarding, his reign as to threaten the conquest ot 
Iseding, billeting, etc. the, whole kingdom. Ethelred died is 
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consequeDce of a wound received in an wards (1676) he produced his best 
action with the Danes in 871, and was comedy. Sir Floping Flutter, or the Man 
succeeded by his brother Alfred. of Mode. Etherege's plays are witty 

Ethelred II ^^°^ ^^ England, son and sparkling, and the characters, gen- 

* of fjdgar, born in 968, nine portraits of the men and women he 
succeeded his brother, Edward the Mar- saw, are vividly if lightly drawn. He 
tyr, in 978, and, for his want of vigor diedf about 1688. 

and capacity, was sumamed the Unready. ITfliArATiA /A'^TiA»^n\ fi« v*i.m.i^^^ 
In his reign began the practice of buy- -E-XHerene (fither^n). See Ethylene. 

inar off the Danes by presents of money. Ethirn.! finltnTik Societies bearing 
After repeated paymente of tribute he ef- •»«'*"^HJ' vulture. ^.^ ^j^ ^^p 

fectcd, in 1002, a massacre of the Danes ; nated in New York in 1876, at the in- 
but this led to Sweyn gathering a large stance of Mr. Felix Adler, and have ex- 
force together and carrying fire and sword tended to some other American cities 
through the country. They were again and to several foreign countries. Their 
bribed to depart ; but, upon a new in- purpose is to deal mth ethical questions 
vasion, Sweyn obliged the nobles to swear without regard to creed. Their meetings 
allegiance to him as king of England; are addressed bv speakers on the suo- 
while Ethelred, in 1013, fled to Nor- ject of practical morality, no form of 
mandy. On the death of Sweyn he was ritual being observed and no special 
invited to resume the government, and belief demanded. 

died at London in the midst of his strug- StTiinn (eth'iks), otherwise called 
gle with Canute (1016.) J^iwu^/O Moral philosophy or Morale, 

Ethelwnlf (eth'el-wulf ) , King of Eng- is the science which treats of the nature 
AJbu^xwMjj. land, succeeded his father, and laws of the actions of intelligent 
Efbert, about 837; died in 857. His beings, considered as to whether they 
reign was in a great measure occupied are right or wrong, good or had. The 
in repelling Danish incursions; but he is science is more or less closely connected 
best remembered for his donation to the with theology, psychology, politics, politi- 
clergy, which is often quoted as the cal economy and jurisprudence, but 
origin of the system of tithes. what most strictly belongs to it is the 

Ether (3'^^6^)> -^THEB, a hypothetical investigation of the principles and basi^ 
'"' medium of extreme tenuity and of duty or the moral law, and a inquiry 
elasticity supposed to be diffused through- into the nature and origin of the faculty 
out all space (as well as among the mol- by which duty is recognized. Various 
ecules of which solid bodies are com- answers have been given to the ques- 
posed), and to be the medium of the tion why we call an action good or 
transmission of light and heat, and prob- bad, such as that it is consistent or 
ably also the agent active in gravitation, not with the will of God, or with the 
Ether ^^ chemistry, a very light, vol- nature of things, or with the greatest 
AJttiLcxf atile, and inflammable fluid, happiness of the greatest number, or 
produced by the distillation of alcohol that an inward faculty decides it to be 
with sulphuric acid. It is lighter than such or such; and a great variety of 
alcqjhol. of a strong, sweet smell, suscep- ethical systems have been proposed. The 
tible of great expansion, and has a pun- foundations of the leading systems were 
gent taste. A mixture of vapor of ether laid in antiquity, the names of Socrates, 
with atmospheric air is extrenely ex- Plato, Aristotie, Epicurus, the Cynics 
plosive. Its formula is (CsH6)sO. Ether and the Stoics being especially promi- 
produces an intoxication of short dura- pent The introduction of Christianity 
tion, and is extensively used as an an- brought a new element into ethical specu- 
esthetic for surgical operations. lation, and among Christians ethics were 

Etliere?e (eth'^rej), Sib George, an intimately associated with theology, and 
jjbucxv/g^ English writer of comedy, morality was regarded as based on and 
was born about 1636. He studied at regulated by a definite code contained 
Cambridge, traveled afterwards on the in the sacred writings. The specula- 
continent, and then returned to enter tions of the Greeks were not, however, 
himself at one of the Inns of Court, disregarded, and some of tiie ablest 
But he devoted himself less to legal Christian moralists (as Augustine, Peter 
studies than to literature and society. Lombard, Erigena, Anselm, Aquinas, 
In 1664 he had his first comedy repre- etc.) endeavored to harmonize the Greek 
sented, The Comical Revenge, or Love theories with the Christian dogmatics. 
in a Tub, which was well received. Most modern ethical systems consider 
Four years later his She Would if She the subject as apart from theology and 
Could, appeared, a brilliant play, though as based on independent philosophical 
frivolous and immoral Eight years after- princinles, and they fall into one o< two 
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utilitarian antema, food when done from a good motive^ 

, the chief good, hap- and that this motiTe miut be easeDtially 

tiie greatest possible Batia- different from a natural inclination M 



tion o( the teadenciea of our nature; an; kind. 

] the rationalistic ijatenu, which DtllioTlia (6-thi-O'pi-a!., or .Ethiopia 
agnize that ideas of law and obligation "u^v^ja (Hebrew, Ciah), in andeut 

I hove their source onlr in reason, geography, the couatr; lying to the 

e first of the modem acnool in Eng- south of Ef-ypt, and comprehending the 

id was Hobbea (1588-1679). AmotiK modem Nubia, Kordofan, Abyssinia and 

me who maintain the utilitarian other adjacent districts ; but its limita 

sorj of morals is Paley, who holds were not clearly defined. It was vaguely 

It men ought to act so as to fur- spoken of in Greek and Roman ac- 

\T the greatest possible happiness of counts as the land of the Ichtht/opkaif, 

race, because Qod wills the happi- or fish eaters, the Macrobii or long livers, 

-' - ' ' ' ■ ■ "-- *" — '-'.-- -- jwellers in ca' " 

__ r dwarf races. 

._£ commands being ascertained from ancient times its history was closely 

ripture and the light of netnre. connected with that of Egypt, and about 

ntham'n utilitarianism is considerably the eighth century B. o. it imposed a dy- 

[ereut from Paley's. It was entirely nasty on Lower Egypt, and acquired ■ 

sociated from theology or Scripture, predominant influence in the valley of 

1 maintained that increase of happi- the Nile. In sacred history Ethiopia 

IS ought to be the sole object of is repeatedly mentioned as a powenul 

~Dralist and legislator, pleasure and military kingdom (see particularly 

being the sole test of actions. ""- '--'"'• — "' ^- "-- -=--'- — 

litarianism as a special developmi . . _ ..._ ^ , 

ong the later ' evolution ethics ' rep- but the countrv maintained Its independ- 

ented by Mr. Herbert Spencer, in ence till it became tributary to the 

ich biological conceptions, such as Romans in the reign of Augustus. Snb- 

le preservation of the human race, sequently Ethiopia came to be the deaig- 

;e the place of the Benthamite crite- nation of the country now known as 

n for determining what is good and Abyssinia, and the Abj^ssinian monarcha 

1 in actions. Another theory of still call themselves rulers of Ethiopia. 
ica places the moral principle In The Ethiopinn Language, or more ac- 

r sentimental part of our nature, that cnrately the Oeei language, is the old 

in the direct sympathetic pleasure official and ecclesiastical language of 

sympathetic indignation we have with Abyssinia, introduced into that kingdom 

: impulses which prompt to action or by settlers from South Arabia. In the 

>re8Bion, By means of this theory, fourteenth century it was supplanted as 

ich he treats as an orir"""' — ' '~ """ ' '' "■' "' — '---'-- -' ■- - 

)licable tact in human i , _, ._, _. _ _ 

lith explains all the phenomena of the Semetic language resembling Aramaic 

ral conxciousness. In considering the and Hebrew tin well as Arabic. It haa 

terns which rocognizo that the ideas a Christian literature of some impor- 

law and obligation can have their tance. - The principal work is a trans- 

irce only in reason, the question, lation of the Bible, including the Old 

at Is the source of the laws by which and New Testaments and Apocrypha^ to 

son governs, gives rise to a number which are appended some non-canonical 

psychological theories, among which writings, sucn as the Shepherd of Her- 

may notice Clark's Tiew of the mw and the BooTc of Enoch. The lan- 

ral principles na rational intuitions guage is to some extent represented by the 

aiioms analogous to those of mathe- modem dialects of Tigre and by that 

tics ; Butler's theory of the natural spoken by some nomadic tribes of the 

:hority of conscience ; the position Soudan. For the Ethiopian or Abyssin- 

Reid, Stewart and other members inn Church, see AbyiHnia and CoplB. 

the later intuitional school, who con- ITtliinns 1Vrin(>Tfl1 (S'thi-ops), the 

ve a moral faculty implanteil in man -C-tniOpS JUlIierai ^j^^,^ gulptilde of 

ich not only iwrccives the ' rightness ' mercury, prepared by rubbing mercury 

' mora) obligation ' of actions, but and snlphur together, either hot or cold. 

impels the will to perform what is 'Ttlirnnirl Urmi' (eth'mold), a light 
n to be right. Very similar, so tar -"^liiniOia Dtme ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^_ 
classification goes, is the iKisition of ated between the orbital processes at the 

nt, who holds that reason recognizes root of the nose. Tiie olfactory nerves 

1 immediate obligBtion of certain kinds shoot down through its numerous per- 
conduct, and that as action is only forations of the nose. 
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ethnology and EtlmograpiiT' Ethnology and Ethnography 
Ethnology and Ethnography lrn^irilrtUu"Sr^^«"t *« Z 

(eth-nor6-ji, eth-nog'ra-fi), sciences treat- maminalia of the highest characteristics 
Ing of man, the former analyzing the appear there was the possible birthplace 
Bocial phenomena of mankind as snown and center of distribution of mankind, 
in their customs, languages, institutions, When we attempt to classify mankind 
etc. ; the latter being more concerned we can scarcely find any one physical 
with descriptive details and the orderly characteristic belonging exclusively to a 
collection of facts relating to particular single race. At most we can only say 
tribes and localities. Besides these terms that certain characteristics are the pre- 
there is the term anthropology, used by ponderant ones in certain races. In 
some to indicate the general science or seeking racial characteristics ethnologists 
natural history of mankind, of which make use of various principles of classi- 
the other two are parts. Here we can ^cation. Some give the first place to 
only 2^ve a few particulars bearing on the shape of the head. Camper, the 
the strictly ethnological and ethno- Dutch apatomist, was the first who at- 
graphic divisions of the subject. (As to tempted to make a scientific distinc- 
the place of man in the animal kingdom, tion of races on this principle, taking 
see Man.) The unity or plurality of as the basis of measurement the amount 
species of the human race is a qnestlou of the facial angle. (See Facial Angle.) 
which has given rise to much discussion. But Camper's method, though it illus- 
The most common view has probably t rates excellently the great differences 
been that which regards all mankind as which exist between, say, the anthropoid 
descended from Adam and Eve, attribut- apes with an angle of 42°, the African 
ing the great differences exhibited by negrc/ with an angle of yO°, and the 
different races to climate and other European with an ungle of SO*", is with- 
causes acting for a long period of time, out certainty, it being possible to find in 
Many have held that such differences the population of a sing^'^ larire town as 
were to be so accounted for, and wide variations of the facial angle as 
that the various typical races of the exist between distinct races. Camper's 
earth were not descended from a single method was therefore superseded by the 
pair, but were separately created in method of Blumenbach, which is basid 
separate localities. The belief that man on consideration of all the chief distinc- 
may have originated from a siiigle pair tions in shape of the head, according to 
IS supported by the researches of Darwin, which he classified the human family In- 
who has shown how an accumulation to five varieties the Caucasian. liiongo- 
of differences amounting to the appear- lian, Ethiopian, Aialay and American, 
ance of a distinct species may arise from These five varieties were cut down to 
continual modifications of a single prim- three by Cuvier, who treated the Malay 
ordial form. (See Species,) Certainly end Ameiican as subdivisions of the 
among men the variability of the same Mongolian; and extended by Dr. Pri- 
race under different climatic conditions chard, who divided the Caucasian class 
is very striking. Even within a com- into a Semitic and an Aryan or Indo- 
paratively small period of time physical European class. Latham's classification 
surroundings have induced typical dif- was mto: 1, Mongolidse (Chinese, Turks, 
ferences between the lithe, sparely Malays, American races, etc.) ; 2, Atlan- 
fieshed Yankee of New England and the tidfe (African races, Jews and Arabs) ; 
plunip, rosy-cheeked Englishman; and 3, Japetidse (Ipdo-Europeans). Among 
the Boer of South Africa, with its dry the later attempts uade to find a new 
climate, has developed a type as decidedly principle of classifi^^tion we may men- 
different from his original stock in moist tion that of Retzius, based on the rela- 
Holland. The theory of the development tive length and breadth of the skull, 
of the human race from a single species according to which mar. kind is divided 
demands a vast duration of time; and into DoUchocephalic, or long-skulled, and 
the flint implements discovered inter- Braohycephalic, or short, broad-skulled 
mingled with remains of the mammoth races. Later developments of craniology 
and other extinct animals have proved have introduced a third class, the 
that man was a contemporary of the Mesocephalio, reprw nting a me n be- 
mammoth, the cave bear, and other tween the other two. The general rule 
mammalia of the geological period ante* for measurement is thpt the longitudinal 
cedent to our own, though bow distant diameter being rated as 100, the lateral 
that period Tl^as as measured by thou- diameter is expressed in a percentage 
tands of years it is difficult to say. An* of these units. If tLe index of breadth is 
other interesting point is In regard to from 74 to 78, the skull is termed meso- 
Hi* first home or tb« baman race. Thi% cepbalons; if below 74, it is dolichoceph- 
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•lona, B. tiBiTow or lone Bkotl ; if it hali, drcnlar in Mctioii : almost com- 
reache* 79, it is bncbjMpnaloiu, a broad plete Bbaence of beard and body bait ; 
or abort (kalL The capacit; at the akin dark colored, TarfiiiE from leather 
brain cavity ia nlao a favorite method yellow to deep brown, sometimea in- 
with aome ethaolosiata. Here the Euro- cliaiiig to red ; prominent cheek-boneo, 
pean ataada bJsbeat with 92.1 cubic and ejea in geuenil i«t obUqaelj. The 
iDcbea ; the Anatralian lowest with 81.7. varioaa membera of the Mongoloid race 
The character of hair and color of akin may be claaaed under the foltowing aub- 
bave been used by Huxley aa the baaia diviriona: (a) The Malay race, com- 
of hia claasificatioQ, which divides man- priaiug the MalaTs of Malacca, Sumatra, 
kiod into: 1, Ulotrichi, criap, or wooly Java, etc, tlie inhabltanta of Madasas- 
Iiaired people with yellow or black akin, car, the New Zealandera, the nativea of 
comprisinc Neeroea, Busbmen and Ma- the Sandwich lalands, etc (b) Southent 
laya ; 2, LeiotrKhi, •mooth-baired people, AtiaticM toilh monoitilUMc 

•□bdivlded into Anatralioid, Mongoloid, compriaing the Chineee, Id_- _ 

Xantbochrolc (fair whites), and Mel- (Burmese, Siamese, Anameae, etc.), Ti- 
aoochroic (dark whites) groups. But betese, etc (o) Coreant and Japarune. 
many ethnologists hesitate to accept a (d) Northern Mongoloidt of the Old 
claaaification which brings together na- World, comprisioB tbe true Konn^ 
tlona apparently unrelated, such as the Tnrks, Finns, Lapps, Magyars, Binga- 
ADstralians, tbe andent Egyptiana, and risna, etc., all much resembling Om 
the tribes of Southern India. On the Chinese and Indo-Chinese group in pbys- 
othcr hand, the i^racter of the hair Is leal characters, (e) floTihem Jiation* 
found to be one of the surest teats In of doubtful potitkin. — l^e Teniael 
separating neighboring races, sacb as Ostiaks, the Ainos of Teaso, the inhabi- 
tbe Papuan, and the Malayan and Aus- tants of Saghalien, etc (/) TAtf Ber- 
tralian tribes. Oscar Peschel's clasaiG- %ng fiationt, of which the Esqnimanx, 
cation, based on a number of different or Eskimo, are the most Important, (g) 
particulars, such as tbe shape of the The American A.boriginet or Bed 
akuU, tbe color of tbe skin, the nature Indiana. 

and color of tbe hair, the shape of the 4. The Draoidiam or AboHfftna* o/ 
features, etc.. Is as follows: — India. — These tribes have the akin gener- ' 

1. The AuitraUant. — Characters; akull ally very dark, frequently quite black; 
of the dolichocephalic type, the jawa be- their hair Is long and black, not straight 
ing also prognathous or protruded. The but crimped or curly ; tbe hair of beard 
nose is narrow at the root, widening and body grows profusely ; the lips are 
greatly below. The mouth is wide and thick and fleshy, somewhat like those 
unstiapely. The body la thickly covered of the negroes, but the Jaws are never 
with nalt ; the bair Is black, elliptical prominent The Dravidians comprise tlw 
In section, that oa tbe bead being frizzly, Tamuls, Telugua, (Jonds, Santals or Soa* 
and standing out so as to form a thals, etc 

shaggy crown. Tbe color of the skin is 6. The HottentoU and Buthmvn. — 

dark as a rule, sometimes black, though These are tribes of little importance in- 

0. light copper-red also occurs. babiting Sooth Africa, They have the 

2. The Fapuaoi. — This race, which Is hair tufted and matted, tbe beard scanty, 
the one most closely allied to tbe Aus- the body almost hairless ; the lips aro 
Irsllans, occupies New Guinea, New full, but not so much so as with the 
Caledonia, tbe Solomon Islands, New negroes ; tbe nose is of the snub shape ; 
Hebrides, the Fiji Islands, etc. The the opening of tbe eyes is narrow but 
most distinctive mark is their pecnliarly not oblioue. They are slimly built, 
flattened and abundant hair, growing in and tbe Bushmen in particular low in 
tufts, and forming a spreading crown stalnre ; their color is yellowiah or 
round the head. The skin is always dark, yellowish brown. 

tbe skull high and narrow (dolichocepba- 6. The Jiegrftet. — The negroes inhabit 

lie) ; the Jaws prognethous; the lips Africa from the sontbem margin of tba 

fleshy and somewhat swollen ; the nose Sahara to the territory of tbe Hottea* 

hooked somewhat after the Jewish type, tots and Busbmen. and from the Atlantic 

3. The ilongotoid Nation*. — ^To this to the Indian Ocean. They display 
race belong the Polynesian and Asiatic great variety in external characteristics, 
Malaya, the people of Southeastern and and what is popularly considered tbe 
Eastern Asia, tbe Tibetese, all tbe typical negro is rarely met with. Tba 
Northern Asiatics, with their Iclnsmen in color of the skin passes through every 
Northern Europe, and lastly tbe aborig- gradation, from ebony-black to dark 
laal population of America. The com- brown, copper-red, olive or yellow. In 
noa characteristics are: long, straight some tribes Hie nose la stnlgli^ ia 
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otiieiB hooked, though often broad and "RtiATiTiP (&-ti-&n), St., a town of 

flat The hair of the head ia generaUy -kjmchiic gjouthern France, deo. Loire, 

abort, elliptical in section, and much on the Furena, 32 milea B. w. ox Lyons, 

crlaped; that on the body is not It has spacious streets with substan- 

plentlfol: whiskers are comparatively tial houses but owing to the number 

rare. The negroes may be divided of public works presents a dingy appeal^ 

into the Bantu negroes (including the ance. The principal buildings and insti- 

Kaffira, Bechuanaa, etc.) and the Sou- tutiona are the cathedral, an ancient 

dan negroes, these divisions being Romanesque structure; the town house, 

baaed on differencea in language. It ia courthouse, exchange, communal college, 

in the Soudan region that the most mining school, rallery of arts, library 

typical members of the negro race are and museum. The town stands in the 

found. center of one of the most valuable min- 

7. The ^fediterranean Nationt, — ^These eral fields of France; and in addition to 

Include all Europeana who are not Mon- the extensive collieries, blast-furnaces 

foloida, the North Africans, all West- and other ironworks in the vicinity, baa 

ern Asiatics and the Hindus. Among manufactures of ribbons, silks, cutterj, 

tiiem are the highest members of the hu- firearma, etc The oolleriea alone eoi> 

man race. The nothem nations have ploy about 16,000 men. Top. (1011) 

the akin quite fair; the southern have it 148,656. 

darker ; in North Africa and Eastern Etiolation (S*ti-o-la'shan ; Fr. Moltrt 
Asia it becomes yellow, red or brown. •^'vawwawa* ^ blanch), or Blanch- 
The nose has always a hiffh bridge prog- INO of planta. is a state produced by 
nathism and prominence of the Jaws and the absence of light, through which fba 
cheek-bones are rare ; the lips are never green coloring is prevented from forming, 
in tumescent, and in no other race are It is effected artificially, as in the case of 
refined and noble features so frequent celery, by raising up the earth about tha 
Subdivisions are: (a) The Hamites, atalka of the plants; by tying the leaves 
comprising the ancient Egvptians, the together to keep the Inner ones from tha 
Copta of Egypt and the Nubians, the light; by covering with pots, boxes, or 
Berbers and Gallas. (ft) The Semites, — the like, or by setting in a dark Dlaca. 
These comprise the Jew^ Arabs and The green color of etiolated planta may ba 
Abyssinians and the ancient Canaanites, restored by exposure to light 
Assyrians, Babylonians and Phoenicians. StlOliettA (efi-ket), a collective term 
{c)The Indo-European or Aryan family, ■"•»*'i'*^''""* for the established cera- 
— ^Thia family ia divided into two monies and usages of society, from the 
branches, a European and an Aaiatic forms which are to be observed in pa^ 
l%e European comprises the Germanic ticular places, such aa courta, levees and 
or Teutonic nationa (English, Germans, public occasiona, to the general forms of 
Dutch, Danes, Norwegiana, Swedea, polite society. Among courts the By* 
etc.), the Romance nations (French, santine and Spanish courts, and the 
Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese), the French court under Louis XI v and XV. 
Slavoniana (Russians, Bohemians. Ser- have been noted for their strictness of 
▼ians, etc.), the Greeks, and lastly the their etiquette. Social etiquette consists 
Gelta. The Asiatic comprises the Hin- in so many minute observances that a tol* 
dns, Afghans, Persians, Armenians and erable familiarity with it can be acquired 
Kurds, id) Europeans of doubtful oosi- onlv by a considerable intercourse wich 
lioii. — ^lliese include the Basques of the polite society. It is often said that all 
northeast of Spain and southwest of that ia necessary to constitute good social 
Ftance am* varioua tiibea in the Can- manners is common sense and good feel* 
casus. ing ; but not to mention those formal rules 
Ethvl (®^^'^n> the name given to the of society which, though intrinsically 
J^* radicle CtHc, which is contained worthless, demand a certain amount of 
In ether and alcohol. It is a colorlesa respect there are also many difficultiea 
gas. which is liquefied by moderate cold and emergenciea in social intercourse 
and pressure, and which bums with a which require peculiar tact and delicacy 
brilliant white flame. of judgment llence quickness of sympa- 
SthvlAinilLe («l*»'i^-a-«n*n), an or- thy and a certain fineness of observatioa 
•^ ganic base formed by are more needed for proficiency in tills 
the substitution of ethyl for all or part aphere than pure power )f intellect 
of the hydrogen of ammonia. It has £tive (et'iv), Ix)ch, an inlet of the 
the odor and many of the reactiona of •**•*»« gea, on the west coast of Scot- 
ammonia, land, (bounty Argyle, neariv 20 miles 
Ethvlane C? th'iWn). Sae Oleflani long, of very unequal breadth, but at 
«iuA/Av««7 ^^ Uj^ broadest part aboot liJ miiei. Tha 



Bcea^Tj of ita shores is very beautiful. Bor, 22 miles west of LoDdoD. Bton 
About three miles from the sea, at Cod- derires its celebrity wbolly from its cot- 
Del Ferry, a ridge of lUDl^ei) rocks crosa- lege, one of the great public schools of 
ing It caaaes a turbulent mpld, which EoEland, fonnded bj Henry VI in 1440. 
at half-tide forms a sort of waterfall. Tbe building, vbich was commenced In 
iltna. («t^Ds.), or Xtha. Mount, the 1441 and QniBhed in 1523, has received 
greatest volcano iu Kurope. a important additions in recent times in 
mountain In the province of Catania in the shape of mathematical and science 
Sicily ; height, 10,874 feet. It rises im- schools, a mnaeum, etc. Tbe number 
mediately from the ses, has a circumfet^ of scholars on the foundation Is fixed 
ence of more than 100 miles, and domi- at seventy, but there are about 800 other 
natea the whole northeast part of Sicily, scholars (moatly the sons of wealthy 
having a number of towns and villages on, parenta) who are boarded in tbe housM 
its lower slopes. Tbe top is covered with of the masters. The town is connected 
perpetual snow ; midwny down is the with Windsor by a bridge aeroaa the 
woody or forest region; at the foot is a river. Pop. (1911) 3102. 
region of orchards, vineyarda, olive groves, TJtmria (e-tra'n-a ; Greek, Ty^T^ento>, 
etc. Etna thus presents the variety of cli- *"*» ^■^^^ name anciently given to 
mates common to high mountains in lower that part of Italy which corresponded 
latitudes, oranges and lemons and other partly with the modern Tuscany, and 
fruits growing at the foot, tbe vine waa hounded by the Mediterranean, ths 
raiher higher up, then oaits, ehestnats, Apenniuea, the river Magra and the Ti- 
beecties sod pin^^s, while on the loftiest ber. Tbe name of TuscL or Etrnaci was 
or desert region vegetation is of quite a used by the Komans to designate the 
stunted character. A more or less dis- race of people anciently inhabiting this 
tinct margin of cliff separates the moun- country, but the name by which they 
tain proper from the surrounding plain; called themselves was Basena (or per- 
and the whole mass seems formed of a haps more correctly Ta-rasena). Theie 
series of mipe rim posed mountains, tbe Itasena entered Italy at a very early 
terminal volcano beiog surrounded by a period from the north, and besides oo 
number of cones, all of volcanic origin, copying Etruria proper, extended their 
and nearly 100 of which sre of consider- inUuence to Campania, Elba and Car- 
able size. The different aspects of the sica. Etruria proper waa in a nonrish- 
mounlain present an astoniahing variety ing condition before the foundation of 
of features — woods, forests, pastures, cnl- Itome, in 'i53 B.C. It was known very 
tivated field, bare rocky precipices, early aa fi confederation of twelve great 
streams of lava, masses of ashes and cities, each of which fomed a republic of 
scoriie, aa also picturesque towns and itself. Amon([ the chief were Veii, Clu- 
villagcB. From the summit the view sium, Volsinii, Arretium, Cortona, Pa- 
presents a splendid panorama, embracing Icrii and Feesule ; but the list tnay have 
the whole of Sicily, the Lipari Islands, varied at different epochs. The chiefs of 
Malta and Calabria. The eruptions of these republics were styled lucumdnes. 
Etna have been numerous, and many and united Che office of priest and general, 
of them destructive. That of IKiS over- They were elected for life. After a long 
whelmed Catania and buried 15,000 per- struggle with Rome the Etruscan power 
sons in tbe ruins. In 1660 the lava was completely broken by the Komans in 
spread over the country for forty days, a series of victories, from the fall of Veil, 
■nd 10.000 persons are estimated to have in 306 B.C.. to the battle at the Vadlmo- 
periahed. In 1003 there was an earth- nian Lake (233 b.c). The Etruscans 
quake during the eruption, when over had attained a high state of civilisatioD. 
(iO.OtX) lives were lost. One eruption They carried oti a flourishing commerce, 
was in 1T!>5, the year of the Lisboa nnd at one time were powerful at sea. 
earthquake. Among more recent erup- They were less warlike than most of 
lions are those of 1832, 1«G5, 1ST4. 1870. the nations around them, and had th« 
An eruption is ordinarily preceded hy custom of hiring mercenaries tor thelf 
premonitory Bymptoma of longer or armies. Of tbe Etruscan language little 
shorter duratioD. is known, although more than 3000 In- 
X'tjio a borougb of Allegheny Co., acriptions have been preserved. It was 
**' Pennsylvania. 2 miles N. of written in characteriBtics essentially Ibe 
PillsburEh. It has rolling-mills, steel same as the ancient Greek; but pbilolo- 
tnilis, tube and pipe works, electric rail- gists have not as yet been able to decida 
way Bupjily works, etc. Pop. 6341. with what language it is connected, not 
Eton (C'tini), 11 town of England, ill to agree in tbe decipherment of almost 
luwu itiii-iiiriyiuimsliir.'. 1111 the left any inscrintion. Tho Rtnia,>ana issiu »u. 

Hte Wind- daily 



Etruscaa language Etymology 

■titutiona nnd ceremoaieB, which rereal all Gre^k. The; are elegict in form and 
Icndencies gloom; and mystlcaL Their enriched with bands of beautiful follAEe 
Kods were of two ordetB, the first being and other oroHments, figures and aim- 
■uuDeleaa, mjsterious deities, eierciiiog & liar aubiectB of a highly artistic char- 
coDtrolIing influeoce in the backgroond actcr. One class has black figures and 
OD the lower order of gods, who managed ornaments oa a red ground — the natural 
the affairs of Ibe worJd. At the head of color of the cla;; another has the figures 
these was a deiCr resembling the Koman of the natural clay color and the ground 
japiter (in Etruscan Tinia). But it is paioted black. The former claes belong 
characteristic of the Etruscan religion to a date about 600 B.C., the latter dale 
tnat there was also a Vejoris or evil about a century later, and extend over 
Japiter. The Etruscan name of Venus a period of about 300 or 300 years, 
was Taran, of Vulcan Sethlant, of when the manufacture seems to havs 
Bacchus PhuphlvnM, of Mercury Turin*, ceased. During this period tbere was 
Etruacan art was in the main borrowed much variety in the form and ornamen- 
from Greece. For articles in terra cottt. tation, gold and other colors besides the 
a material which they used mainl; for primitive ones of black and red being 
ornamental tiles, sarcophagi and statues, irequently made use of. The subjecta 
Etruicans were especiallj' celebrated. In represented upon these vases frequently 
the manufacture of lottery they had relate to heroic personages of the Greek 
made great Ldvancea ; but most of the mythology, but many scenes of an ordi- 
painted vases nopularly known as Etru*- nary and even of a domestic character 
can are undoubtedly productions of Greek are depleted. The figures are uanatly 
workmen. (See Etruacan Vaiei.) The in profile; temples are occasionally in- 
akill of Ihe Ktruscana in works of metal troduced ; and many curious particulars 
ia attested by ancient writers, and also may be learned from these vase pictures 
by numerous extant specimena, such as regarding the Hellenic ritual, games, fes- 
necklacea, ear-riugs, bracelets, etc. Tbs tivities and domestic life, 
bronze candelabra, of which many ex- TJttlUlErGtl (^t'ling-en) , a town of Ba- 
amples have been preserved, were ea- ■"""**"&''" den, 5 miles from Carls- 

Erty Bought after both in Greece and ruhe, with manufactures of linen and 
ime. A peculiar manufacture was that cotton goods, elc. Top. (1905) 8040. 
of engraved bronze mirrors. These were ITtfin/ilr (et'trik), a district of Scot- 
polished on one side and have on the *'»'''"*'«. land in Selkirk, through 
other an engraved design, taken in most which the Ettrick water runs. It is now 
fBses from Greek legend of mythology, a sheep-pasture denuded of wood, but 
The Etruscans showed great conBtructlve anciently formed part of Ettrick Forest, 
and engineering skill. They were ac- which included the whole country as well 
qnainted with the principle of the arch, as parts of Peebles and Edinburghshire. 
and the massive ruins of the walls of The Ettrick Shepherd. James Hogg, was 
their ancient cities still testify to the a native of this district, 
■olidlty of their constructions. Various ^■H'-a <efti). Williau, eu Eagtlah 
arts and inventions were derived hy the ■**''''/ painter, born in 1787; died in 
Romans from the Etruscans. 1849. He studied at the Hoyal Acad- 

TEtTTiapon T-a.TlOTlA.BV (e-tms'kan). emy. He worked long without much rec- 
JLimSCan L<angliage ^^^ Etwria. ognltlon, but at length in ISEO he won 
Tltm^CBTl VfLRPfl * "^'bsb of beautl- public notice by his Coral Finders. In 
JitrOSLUn V asca, ,„i ancient painted 1828 he was elected an academician, 
rases made In Etru ia, but not strictly Among his works, which wer« greatly 
■peaking a product of Etruscan art, since admired, is a series of three pictures 

(1827-31) illustratiog the Delivoranco 

of BethuUa bv Judithj Benaiah, one 
of David'a miffhty men- Women inter- 
ceding for the VanguUaed. All these 
are very large pictures, and are now 
in the National Gallery of Scotland. 
Others of note are The Judgment of 
Parii. The Rape of Proeerpine, Youth 
at the prow and Pleasure at the Helm. 
In coloring and the representation o( 
the nude or partially nude figure, par- 
EtniBcBn VMM. ticularly females, he displays ligh ahil- 

ftey were really the producHona of a Ity. 

ripe age of Greek art, the workmanship, ntrmAlncrv (et-I-mol'Mi), a term ap- 
subjects, style and Inscripti""- twins *"'J*"''*»'ej gUed (1) to that part 
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Htzel Enclin 



, which — __ __ _ — __-._. _, __ _- 

words from their origia to their latest COO feet. la the Aiutralian coloaira 

form and meaniag. Etymology in this they are kaowii by the name of gum 

latter Bense, or the iDvestiKabon of the trees, from tbe gnm which exudes from 

origiD and growth of words, is Amongat their trunks ; and some of tbem bate 

tbe oldest of studies. Plato and other also such names as ' striagy bark.' ' iron 

Greek iih i losophers, the Aleiandriaa bArk,' etc The wood is excellent for 

cretoniariaDs, the Bcboliasts, the Boman sbipbulIdinK and sncb purposes. Tbe 

Varro, end others wrote much on tbis E. globului, or blue gum, yields an es- 

anbject. But tbeir work is made up of sential oil which is vatuable U a febri- 

eoDJectureH at beat ingenious rather fuge. antlaBthmatic and antiipasmudic ; 

tbeu souod. and very often wild and fan- the medicinal properties of this tree also 

tastic. It was not till recent times, and make it oaefiil as a. disinfectant, and a* 
particularly since tbe study of SaDskrit, 
that etymology has been sclentiGcallr 
studied. Languages then began to be 
properly classed in groups and families, 
and words were studied by a compari- 
son of their growth and reladonship^ in 
different lanKuagea. It was recognised 
tbat the development of lanKuage la not 
an arbitrary or accidental matter, but 
proceeds according to general lews. The 
resnlt was a great advance in etymologi- 
c«l knowledge and the foimation of a 
new Bcience of philology (which see). 
Etzel (efzel). B^Attila. 
Vjt (en), a town In Northern France, 
"* dep. Seine-InfCrieore, abontlT miles 
Dortheast of Dieppe. It is notable for 
its old church and the celebrated Chftteaa 

d'Eu. Pop. (JIMW) 4805. „ - _ -„,_„._ jj^t.» 
PnTima (O-be'a), formerly called Ne- Blue Gum T«« (»«a^,l*« *loMW). 
Buuica gropont, a Greek Island, tbe an astringent in affections of the remlra- 
second largest island of the ^gean Sea. tory pasaages. Tbe E. alobiilut and Die 
It is 00 miles in length ; 30 in greatest E. amvudaUna are found to have an ei- 
breadth, and reduced at one point to 4 cellent sanitary effect when planted in 
inileB. It is separated from tbe mainland malarious districts such «s t&e Roman 
of Greece by tbe narrow channels of Campagna, parts of which have been re- 
Egripo and Talanta. It is connected claimed by their use. This result is 
wftb tbe Bceotian shore by a bridge, partly brought about by the drainage of 
There are several mountain peaks over the soil (the trees absorbing great quan- 
2000 feet, and one over TOOO feet, titles of moisture), partly perhaps by tbo 
Tbe island la well wooded and re- balsamic odor given out, B. naaiu/frs 
markably fertile. WIno is a staple and others yield a sweet secretion re- 
product and cotton, wool, pitch and sembling manna. Some yield a kind of 
lurpenrine are exported, "fiie chief gum kino. Tbe Buooivplm has been 1d- 
towns are Chalcis and Karysto. The trodnced with anccess into India, Aimer*. 
UUnd was anciently divided among the South of Europe, etc., and has be«i 
•even Independent cities, tbe most im- extensively planted in CallfornU, and. 

Krtant 0^ which were Chalcis and with the object of lesKning lifbUltj to 

etria. and its history is for the most droughts, along tbe Central Padfic R. R. 

part identical with that of those two EUClianSt *,° '""I!?'= „ 'LfJ,''**^ 

riti«. With some small Islands it ■^*^"'*^"'' (,a, from «i, well, ud 

ofTl'oOTrne'Sb^'""''"'"' "" " '"'" oJTe'K"rS's^'sSp^r""ln°l.fe«n«"S'Si 

V«S. (&">). " Oreek comio blessing and thanksgiving which .cco-- 

JSabnllU Writer who flourished at T'^ny it. Sec Lord's Supper. 

Athens aboot B.C. 375. His aubiects Enchre *''JI*^*;L,'„iE'°'i- ^Zt^ 
were cUeflr mjthologlcaL '^T P<»P«"" » Amanc*. 



ETic&en Eugene 

played mostly by two or four persons, ^ndioilieter (0-d i-o m Vt^r ; Or. eu' 
After cutting for the deal, five cards are ^•****vii*^^w^^* ^^^ serene), an instru- 
dealt (either by twos and threes or by ment originally designed for ascertain* 
threes and twos) to each player. The ing the purity of the air or the quantity 
uppermost card of those undealt is of oxygen it contains, but now employed 
turned for trump. The first player has generally in the analysis of gaseous mix* 
the option either to 'order up' (t.e., to tures. It consists of a graduated glass 
make this card trump) or ^^pass.' In tube, either straight or bent in the shape 
the latter case it is left to the next of the letter U, hermetically sealed at one 
player to decide if he will play first or end and open at the other. Two plati- 
pass, and so on till the turn of the dealer num wires, intended for the conveyance 
romea, who must either play on this of electric sparks through any mixture 
trump or turn it down, when all the of gases, are inserted through the glass 
players have again their choice in turn near the closed end of the tube, ana ap- 
of making a new trump or passing. If a proach but do not touch each other. The 
trump is 'ordered up' or taken in the electric spark causes chemical combina- 
first round, the dealer may take it into tion to take place between the oxygen 
bis cards, discarding instead his poorest in the gas to oe anab'zed and hydrogen 
card. If the player who elects to play which has been introduced into the tube, 
wins five tricks, he counts two; if he and the nature and proportion of the con- 
wins three tricks he counts one; if he stituents of the gaseous mixture are de- 
wins fewer than three tricks he is eu- termined by the diminution in volume 
chred and each independent opponent after the passing of the spark. Or cer^ 
counts two. The cards rank as at whist, tain substances, such as caustic potash, 
except that the knave of the trump suit, pyrogallic acid, etc., may be introduced 
called the right hoioer (from Ger. 5auer, into the closed tube in order to absorb 
a peasant), is the highest card, and the the gases. 

knave of the other suit of the same x«-*^^i^ (n-fttl^'i a Mtv nf RnrhAii* 

color the «K:ond highest. In euchre, as Eufaula ^o. >SabamS. on""^ 

now played, ther^ is an additions card, tahoochee River 80 miles 'b. e. of Moit- 

iu^ZthLf^tr^^^^il^JtlJJ^^^^ «««°«nr. It is an important shipping 

EnSken (WnrR'r5SJ5;H. a Ger- ^ ^- -^^on, and ha ^, ^^ 

J&UCXen \^l^ philosopher, bom at '"*"*• ^^ ^''^; <f^-^> '*^- 

Anrlch in East Friesland, January 6. Etlfirene (^'i*"* )ji .or Francois Rir- 

1846. He studied at Gttttingen and •"**5^"^ ofeNE, Prince of Savoy, fifth 

Berlin; U ugh t philosophy at Basel, 1871- aon of Eugene Maurice, Duke of Savoy- 

74 : and from that time became professor Carignan, and Olympia Mancini, a niece 

of philosophy at the University of Jena, of Cardinal Mazarin, was born at Paris, 

In 1908 he was awarded the Nobel prize October 18, 1063. Offended with Louis 

for literature. Philosophy, Eucken holds, XIV, he entered the Austrian service ic 

is not mere intellectuausm, but the appli- 1083, serving his first campaign as r 

cation of vital religious inspiration to the volunteer against the Turks. Here ha 

practical problems of society. This prac- distinguished himself so much that h% 

tical idealism he describes as 'Activism.' received a regiment of dragoons. Later, 

His works best known in English are at the sieges of Belgrade and Mayence, 

The Life of the Spirit, the Truth of Re- he increased his reputation, and on the 

Koion, and Life** Purpose and Life's outbreak of war between France and 

iieaL In 1912 he came to America as Austria he received the command of the 

exchange professor, lecturing at Harvard, imperial forces sent to Piedmont to act 

Enelid (fi'^lid; EucleidCs), of Alex- in conjunction with the troops of the 

j:iut#Axu andria, a distinguished Greek Duke of Savoy. At the end of the wai 

mathematician, who flourished about 300 he was sent as commander-in-chief to 

B.C. His Elements of Qeometry {Stoi- Hungary, where he defeated the Turks 

cheia), in thirteen books, is still extant, at the battle of Zenta (Sept 11, 1697). 

and forms the most usual introduction to The Spanish war of succession brought 

the study of geometry. The severity Eugene again into the field. In North- 

and accuracy of his methods of demon- em J'^aly he outmaneuvered Catinat and 

stmtion have as a whole never been sur- Villeroi, defeating the latter at Cremona 

passed. Besides the Elements, some (1702). In 1703 he commanded the im- 

other works are attributed to Euclid. perial army in Germany and in codper- 

Euclid i^^cleid^s), of Megara, an ation with Marlborough frustrated the 

*^^ ancient Greek philosopher, the plans of France and h(>r allies. In the 

toander of the Megaric school of philos- battle of Iltfchstadt or Blenheim, E^ugene 

nylhSt and a pupil of Socrates. and Marlborough defeated the French 



Bagene Eolenspieget 

and BavariaiiB uiKler blarsbal Tallard, she became the wife of Nnpnleon III and 



the BJege of Turin, and Id one When the war broke out with Germany 

montb drove tliem out of Italy. Durlns she was appointed regent (July 27, 1870) 
tbe following resrs be fought on tbe duriui tbe abeence of the emperor, 
Rhine, took Lille, and, in conjuncdoD but on September 4 the revoIutioD 
with MarlborouEb, defeated the French farced her to flee from France. She 
at Oudenarde (1T08), and Malplaqnet went to EoglaQd, where she was Joined 
(1709). where be himself was daa- b; tbe prince imperial and afterwards 
gerously wounded. After the recall of by the emperor, Camden House, Cbisle- 
Marl bo rough, wbich Eugene opposed in hurst, became the residence of the Im- 
person at London, without success, and perial exiles. On Jan. 0, 1873, the em- 
the defection of England from the elli- peror died, nod six years later tile prince 
ance against France, his farther progress imperial was slain while with the £!ng- 
was in a great measure checked. In lisli army in the Zulu war. She died July 
the war with Turkey, in 1716, Eugene 11, 1020, nud was buried at St. Michael's 
defeated two superior armies at Peter- Abbey, Fumborough, EnRlunrl. 
waradin and Temesvar, and, in 1717, TnP(>TlillS (^-jEn'i-ua), tbe name of 
took Belgrade, after having gained a de- ^'^B'^"*'" four popes.—!. EuoBNinB 
cjsive victory over a third army that I, elected on Sept. 8, 654, while his prede- 
came to its relief. During fifteen years cessor, Martin I, whs still living ; died in 
of peace which fallowed, Eugene served S!37 after an unimportant rule. — 2. En- 
Austria as faithfully in the cabinet as OENiua II held tbe see from 824-827. — 
he had done in the field. He died In 3. EuoENins III, bom at Fisa, was a dia- 
Vienna April 21, 1736. He was one of ciple of St Bernard of Clairvaui, He 
the great generals of modern times. waa raised to the popedom In 1145, was 

VnCTgnA a city, county seat of Lane obliged to quit Rome in 1146 In conse- 
6*'"''> Co., Oregon, on the Willam- quenee of the commotions caused by Ar- 



It is surrounded by mouu- nold of Brescia ; returned by the belp of 
., __ __ted tor Its beautiful eeenery, King Roger of Sicily in 1150, and ■'■ ' ' 
B and flowers, and is tributary to rich 1153. — *, Ecoksidb IV, from Ve 



timber lands. It is tbe seat of the Uni- originally called Gabriel Condolmero, waa 
versity of Oregon. Pop. (1920) 10,I>S3. raised to the popedom in 1431, In con- 
F.Tiv»nia (O-ie'nl-a; so named in hon- sequence of his opposition to the council 
ijugciua jjj ^j Prince Eagene), a ge- "f Basel, an attempt was made to deposo 
DUB o( dicotyledonous, polypetalous ploots bim. He died in 1447. 
p( the nat. order Myrtaces, nearly re- EuBubme TablcS (OKO-bftn), tha 
lated to the myrtle. 'It contains nu- ° name given to 

merous species, some of which produce neven bronae tablets or tables found in 
delicious fruits. The allspice of pimento 1444 at the town of Gubbio, the ancient 
is the berry of the E. pimenta. E. acrii Iguvium or Kugubium, now in the Ital- 
ia the wild clove. ian province of Perugia, bearing inscrlp- 
EnCFPTiip Acid (fl-16n'ik >, or En- tions in the language of tbe andent Urn- 
JiUgcmi, JXi^ia ojHoi^ oa acid de- briana, which seema to have somewhat 
rived from cloves. resembled tbe ancient Latin as welt a* 
EnffenicS t'lJe'*'i''at- From the word the Oscan. They seem to have been in- 
o eug eiwtU signifying the scribed three or four centuries B.C., and 
quality of breeding well and freely, the refer to sacrificial usuagea and rituaL 
word eugenics haa recently been derived. "F.nliPTnPTiBTn (O-hem'er-iam) , or BTT* 
It is aoplied to cover the subject of ■C'Unemerilim emj^b^i^ ^ method or 
proper mating in marriage, and attention s.VBtem (so named from its founder, 
lo tbe requirements needed to produce Euhemerua, a Greek philosopher) of iu- 
tiealthy and tbe best quality of offspring, terpreting myths and mytbologicHl deities, 
tt extends to cover tbe queatiou of by which they are regarded as deifica- 
wbetber the unfit should be permitted to tions of dead heroes aud poetical exag- 
narry or cohabit, and the desirability of gerations of real histories- 
legal control of this Important subject. 'RnloTiii'niptPp] (oi'len-sp6-gl), THJ, a 
Ene-^nie (eu-iha-ns), Marie de Guz- -E'^iienspiegei ^^^ ^j^j^^ haTbe- 
BUgcuic MAN, Ex-empress of the come associated in Germany with all 
Preach, born at Granada, In Spain, In aorta of wild, whimsical frolics, and with 
1826. Tier father, the Count de niontijo, many amusing stories. Some such pop- 
was of a noble Spanish family; her ular hero of tradition and folklore aeems 
sother was ot Scotch extraction, maiden to have really existed in Germany, prob- 
[lame KJrkpatrick, On Jan. ^ <^~)3, aMv in tbe first Iialf of lbs fourteenth 
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Euler Enpliorbiaceft 

« III ^■^■■^— ^— T"^^— ^^ III ■ ' 

century, and a colleotion of popular tales ties amon« the Romans in the luxurious 

of a frolicsome character, originally writ- times of the empire, and under the Byzan. 

ten in Low German, purports to contain tine monarchs they were common. The 

his adventures. The earliest edition of Mohammedans still have them about their 

such is a Strasburg one of the year 1515 harems. Emasculation, when efifected in 

in the British Museum. Better known, early life, produces singular changes in 

however, is that of 1519, published also males and assimilates tnem in some re- 

at Strasburg by Thomas Mamer. The spects to women, causing them in particu- 

work was early translated into English lar to have the voice of a female. Hence, 

and almost all Eurooean tongues. not so long ago, it was not uncommon in 

Unler (oi'i^r or al^r). LnoNABD, a dis- Italy to castrate boys in order to fit them 

j^juxcA tinguished mathematician, born for soprano singers when grown to man- 

at Basel, in 1707, and educated at the hood. 

University of Basel under the BernouiUi, EnnTlVTinift (ii-on'i-mus), the spindle 
through whose influence he procured a jr u» ^j.^ ^^ prick- wood, a ge- 

flace in the Academy of Bt Fetersburg. nus of shrubs or trees, nat. order Cel- 

n 1741 he accepted an invitation from astrinese, containing about fifty species, 

Frederick the Great to become professor natives of the temperate regions of the 

of mathematics in the Berlin Academy, northern hemisphere. See Spindle Tree. 

but in 1766 returned to St Petersburg, 'Rii'nQfario or ErpATORiA (ji-pa-t5'- 

where he died in 1783, in the office of -^^y^^^^^^f ri^a), formerly Kosloflf, a 

director of the mather\atical class of the seaport In Russia, on the western coast 

academy. Euler's profound and inven- of the Crimea, government of Taurida. 

tive mind gave a new form to the science. It was here that the allied forces landed 

He applied the analytical method to me- at the commencement of the Crimean war 

chanics and greatly improved the inte- (September 14-18, 1854). Pop. 18,000. 
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lations. Among his numerous writ- order Composite. Their roots are per- 
ings are the Theoria Motuum Planeta- ennial, possessing a rough, bitter or aro- 
rum et Cometarmn, Introductio in matic taste ; the flowers are bi .all, white, 
Analy»in Infinitorum, Opusoula AnO' reddish of bluish, in corymbs. Amoni; 
lyticaj etc. the manjr species are E, cannahinumf or 

Enmenefi (u'mp-n§z), the name of hemp-agrimony, a British plant, and B. 
two kings of Pergamus. — perfoU&tum, thorough wort or boneset* 
t. EuMENES 1 succeeded his unclCf Fhile- See Bone»et 

tcrus, in B.C. 2G3. He reigned for twenty- JJnnen (oi'pen), a town of Belgium, 
two years and then died in a fit of drunk- •""•F^-** formerly in Rhenish Prussia, 
enness. — 2. Eumenes II succeeded his 10 miles s. of Aix-la-Chapellc. It has 
farther, Attalus, B.C. 197, and, like him, manufactures of woolen and liuen cloth, 
attached himself to the Romans, who, as soap, dyes, etc. The town was ceded to 
a reward for his services in the war Prussia at the Peace of Paris in 1814, 
against Antiochus of Syria, bestowed and came under Belgian rule by the 
upon him the Thracian Chersonesus Treaty of Versailles, 1919. Pop. 13,500. 
and almost all Asia on this side of the UnDllOIlillin (il-fo'ni-um), a brass 
Taurus. He died in 150 B.C. a-n*^ixvaxj.u.ii*. j^^^^ instrument, gen- 

EumenideS (0-men'We«). SeeF-rie.. ISd'Uaentlrmet witt S^lRches^i 

SllT107nia.TlS i^-^^' ^^-^^^)* the foU as a substitute for the bass trombone, 
Ajuuvixxj.etiia lowers of Eunomius, from which, however, it is very different 
Bishop of Cyzicum, in the fourth cen- in tone. It is tuned on C or B flat, 
tury A.D., who held that Christ was a and is furnished with three or four valves 
created being of a nature unlike that of or pistons. 

the Father. lill'Dllorbia.Geffi (tl-for-bi-a'se-e), the 

Ennncll (^*»iuk), a male of the hu- •"^l'"*'*»'*"'*'*^«* spurgeworts, a nat 
Ajuuuvu jjj^jj species emasculated by order of herbaceous plants, shrubs, or 
castration. The term is of Greek origin very large trees, which occur in all 
[ennouchosj from etfn^, a couch or bed; regions of the globe. Most of them 
pcAetn, to hold or guard) ; but eunuchs have an acrid, milky juice, and diclinous 
became known to the Greeks no doubt or monoecious flowers. The fruit is dry 
from the practice among Eastern na- or slightly fleshy, and three lobed. Among 
tiona of having them as guardians of the genera are: Euphorhia. which jrields 
their women^s apartments. Eunuchs an oil used as a powerful cathartic; 
were employed in somewhat similar du- Croton, affording croton-oil ; the 
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Bidniu eammUnit, or castor-oil plant; westward extension of Asia. Yet tbey 

the Buwu9 »empreviren»^ or boxwood are separate historically and ethnograpD- 

plant; the Jairdpha Manihot, which ically, and this has led to their being 

yieldis the food known as tapioca or regarded as distinct continents, 

cassava. In most members of the genera T!iirfl.siflJ18 (^*f &'8i*<^i^s! syncoiiated 

the milky Juice contains caoutchouc See •"•"o***"^" from Europ-Asians), a 

CiUsavQf Oaetor^oU^ Oroton, Manchineel, name sometimes given to the ' half-castes * 

Spurge, of India, the offspring of European 

P.Ti'nliArKiTiTvi (tl-forl)i-um), a yellow- fathers and Indian mothers. Ttey are 

xiupuuruiUiU igh-white body which i» parUcularly common in the three pr«4- 

the solidified Juice of certain plants of the dential capitals — Calcutta, Madras and 

genus Euphorhia, either exuding naturally Bombay. They generally receive an Euro- 

or from incisions made in the bark. It pean education, and the young men are 

is a powerful acrid substance, virulently often engaged in government or mercan- 

purgative and emetic tile offices. The girls in spite of their 

^EnnlirasiA (tl-f r&'ai-a). See Eye- dark tint are generally very pretty and 

A4uj/ii.xcMxai 5ri(7fci. often marry Europeans. 

Euphrates ^^'^'^hJ"" ?^ ^^'i Eure ^Th *. "^?'' ?if ^- ^j:.^^?"*; 

*«t&j#uj.i»vv0 ^ celebrated river of^^^ which rises m the department of 
Western Asia, in Asiatic Turkey, having the Ome, and falls into the Seine after 
a double source in two streams rising in a course of 124 miles, being navigable 
the Anti/niunis range. Its total length for about half the distance. — Also the 
is about 1750 mfles, and the area of its name of a department in the N. w. of 
basin 260,000 sq. miles. It flows mainly France, forming part of Normandy ; area, 
in a southeasterly course throu(^h the 2330 square miles. The surface consisti 
great alluvial plains of Babylonia and of an extensive plain, intersected by 
Chaldiea till it falls into the Persian rivers, chief of which is the Seine. Al- 
Gulf by several mouths, of which only most the whole surface is profitably 
one in Persian territory is navigable, occupied, the waste not amounting to 
About 100 miles from its mouth it is one-tnirtieth of the whole. Apples, pears, 
joined by the Tigris, when the united plums and cherries form important crops, 
streams take the name of Shatt-el-Arab. and a little wine Is produced. The nun- 
It is navigable for about 1200 miles, but ing and manufacturing industries are 
navigation is somewhat impeded by rapids extensive, and the department has a con- 
and shallows. The melting of snow in siderable trade in woolen cloth, linen 
the Taurus and Anti-Taurus causes a and cotton fabrics, carpets, leather, paper, 
flooding in spring. The water is highest glass. Evreux is the capital. Pop. (1006) 
in May and June, when the current, 830,140. 

which rarely exceeds 3 miles an hour, ir.Ti'rA.Af.T.A-iT (eur-^lwftr), a depart- 

rises to 6. XiUre-ei-iiOlT njgnt j^ ^^ j^ ^^, 

EnnlirOSVIie (tl-froz'l-ne ; * Mirth*), France, forming part of the old provinces 
AJuj/uAvo^uv one of the three Graces, of Orl€annais and Ile-de-France ; area. 
See €hrace$, 2203 square miles. A ridge of no great 
TCwnT minni (ft'ffi-izm), an affected height divides the department into a 
Aiuj/uuxoiu gtyie of speech which dis- north and a south basin, traversed re- 
tingnished the conversation and writings spectively by the Eure and the Loire, 
of many of the wits of the court of The soil is extremely fertile, and there 
Queen Elizabeth. The name and the is scarcely any waste land. A con- 
style were derived from the Euphues, siderable portion is occupied by orchards 
the Anatomy of Wit (about 1580), and and vineyards, but the greater part is 
the EuphueM and hU England (about devoted to cereal crops. The department 
1582), of John Lyly. is essentially agricultural, and has few 
"RiiTiAlia iti'pd-lis>, an Athenian comic manufactures. The capital is Ghartres. 
.uu|wuD p^j^ ^jjjj flourished about Pop. (1906) 273.823. 
429 iLa Neither the date of his birth nor T^nrATro (tl-r6'ka ; Gr. heur€ka, I have 
that of his death is known with certain- *«»**^'«^» found it), the exclamation of 
ty. He belongs, like Aristophanes and Archimedes when, after long study, he 
CratinuB. to the Old C]V>medy. His works discovered a method of detecting the 
are all lost excent small fragments. amount of alloy in King Hiero*s crown. 
Enrasift (jQ-r&'si-a), a term applied to Hence the word is used as an exprevioa 

Europe and Asia couBiderpd of triumph at a discovery. 
as a single continent. Geographically Enrekfl. * ^^^Vi. connty seat of Hum- 
they form but one continent, there being -^^^^^^9 boldt (Jo., California, on Hum- 
no natural division between th<* two. boldt Bay, 5 miles fnini its entrance. It 
Bnrope being practically a peninsular is surrounded by mountains and forests nf 
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'Euripides Europe 



Pijp. (1920) 12.02:5. Crete. Here Europa I 

Enrinidfifl (tl-rip'i-dSz), a celebrated Sarpedon and Rhadan 

*^ **" Athenian tragedian, born TTnrn'nA (a'rup), t 

In B.C.. 480, or, acrordinsf to the Arimdrl •*'"'* ^^^ great contii 



redwood trees and ships large quantities abducted by Jupiter, who for that occa- 
of this lumber to San Francisco. It has sion had assumed the form of a bull, and 
lumber and woolen mills, creameries, etc. swam with his prize to the island of 

Pijp. (1920) 12^02:5. , Crete. Here Europa bore to him Minos, 

Rhadamanthus. 

the smallest of the 

^ continents, but the most 

marbles, 485, at Salamls. He studied important in the history of civilisation 

under rrodicus and Anaxagoras, and is for the last two thousand years. It 
said to have begun to write tragedies at forms a huge peninsula projecting from 

the age of eighteen, although his first Asia, and is hounded on the N. by the 

published play, the Peliades, did not ap- Arctic Ocean; on the ^'. by the Atlantic 

pear until 455 B.C. He was not success- Ocean; on the B. by the Mediterranean, 

xul in gaining the first prize till the year the Black Sea and the Caucasus range; 

441 B.C., and he continued to exhibit on the east by the Caspian Sea, the Ural 

till 408 B.C., when River and the Ural Mountains. The 
he exhibited the most northerly point on the mainland Is 
Oreties, The vio- Cape Nordkyn. in Lapland, in lat. 71^ 6' ; 
lence of unscrupu- the most southerly points are Punta da 
lous enemies, who Tarifa, lat SG" N.. in the Strait of Gib- 
accused him of im- raltar, and Cape Matapan, lat 36^ 17% 
piety and unbelief which terminates Greece. The most 
in the gods, drove westerly point is Cape Roca in Portugal 
Euripides to take in Ion. 0"^ 28' w., while Ekaterinburg is 
refuge at the court in Ion. 60** 30' e. From Cape Matapan 
of Archelaus, king to North Cape is a dire<'t distance of 
of Macedonia, 2400 miles, from C^ape St. Vincent to 
where he was held Ekaterinburg, northeast by east 3400 
in the highest miles : area of the continent, about 
honor. According 3,80(),000 square miles. Great Britain 
to a tradition, he and Ireland, Iceland, Nova Zembla, Cor- 
was killed by sica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, Crete, the 
hounds in 406 B.O. Ionian and the Balearic islands are the 
Euripides. Euripides was a chief islands of Europe. The shores are 

master of tragic very much indented, giving Europe aa 
situations and pathos, and shows much immense length of coast line (estimated 
knowledge of human nature and skill in at nearly 50,000 miles). The chief seas 
grouping characters, but his works lack or arms of the sea are : the White Sea on 
the artistic completeness and the sublime the north; the North Sea or German 
earnestness that characterize JEschylus Ocean on the west, from which branches 
and Sophocles. Euripides is said to have off the great gulf or inland sea known as 
composed seventy-five, or according to the Baltic; the English Channel, between 
another authority ninety-two, tragedies. England and France; the Mediterranean, 
Of these, eighteen (or nineteen, including communicating with the Atlantic by the 
the Rhesus) are extant, viz.: Alcestis, Strait of Gibraltar (at one point only 
Medea, Uippolytus^ Hecuha, Heracleidtgf 19 miles wide) ; the Adriatic and Archi- 
8uppUc€9, Jon, Hercules Furens, Andro- pelago, branching off from the Mediter- 
tiacAe, Troades, Electra, Helena, I phi' ranean; and the Black Sea, connected 
jetM in Tauris, Orestes, Pha:n%ss<B, with the Archipelago through the Hellea- 
liaceh^e, Iphigenia in Aulis and Cy- pont. Sea of Marmora and Bosporus. 
clops. Surface, — ^The mountains form several 
Enrinns (fi-rl'pus), in ancient geogra- distinct groups or systems of very differ- 
xiiuxpuo pjjy^ ^jjg strait between the ent geological dates, the loftiest moun- 
Island of Euboea and Boeotia in Greece, tain masses being in the south-central 
Euroclvdon (^-rok'U-don), a tem- region. The Scandinavian mountains in 
jsii&Avwxjruv4& pestuous wind of the the northwest, to which the great north- 
Levant which was the occasion of the em peninsula owes its form, extend above 
shipwreck of the vessel in which St. Paul 000 miles from the Polar Sea to the south 
sailed, ns narrated in Acts, xxvii, 14-44. point of Norwav. The highest summits 
The northeast wind is the wind evidently are about 8000 feet. The Alps, the high* 
meant in the narrative. est mountains in Europe (unless Mount 
SnrOTia (<l-r6'pa), in Greek mythology, Elbruz in the Caucasus is claimed as 
Ajuxv|ya ^jjg daughter of Ag^nor, king European), extend from the Mediterra- 
of the Phrpnicians, and the sister of nean first In a northerly and then in an 
Cadmus. The fable relates that sb^ was easterly direction, and attain their great. 
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est elevation in Mont Blanc (?.5,781 2400 including windingsl*'. Into the MM* 
feet), Monte Uosa, and other s . mmits. tcrranean flow the Ebro, the Rhone and 
Branching off from the Alps, though not the Po; into the Blacli; Sea, the Dannbe. 
geologically connected with tnem, are the Dnieper, Dniester and Don (tbrouch 
Apennines, which run southeast through the Sea of Azov) ; into the Atlantic^ tne 
Italy, constituting the central ridge of Guadalquivir, the Guadiana« the Tagua 
the peninsula. The highest summit is and Loire; into the English Channel tli« 
Monte Corno (9541 feet). Mount Vesu- Seine; into the North Sea, the RhuM 
vius, the celebrated volcano in the south and Elbe; into the Baltic, the Oder, Vis- 
of the peninsula, is quite distinct from tula and Duna ; into the Arctic Ocean, 
the Apennines. By souitieastern exten- the Dwina. The lakes of Europe may he 
siona the Alps are connected with the divided into two groups, the Boutbem 
Balkan and the Despoto-Dagh of the and the northern. The former run along 
southeastern peninsula of Europe, both sides of the Alps, and amoug tbeEi, 
Among the mountains of Southwestern on the north side, are the lakos of Ge- 
Europe are several massive chains, the neva, Neuchfttel, Thun, Lucerne, Ziirich 
loftiest summits being in the Pyrenees, and Constance; on the south aide, Jj^go 
and in the Sierra Nevada in the south Maggiore and the lakes of Como, Lagano. 
of the Iberian Peninsula. The highest Iseo and Garda. The northern lakes 
point in the former, La Maladetta or extend across Sweden from west to east, 
Mont Maudit, has an elevation of 11,- and on the east side of the Baltic a 
165 feet; Mulahacen, in the latter, is number of lakes, stretching in the same 
11,703 feet, and capped by perpetual direction across Finland on the borders 
snow. West and northwest of the Alps of Russia, mark the continuation of the 
are the Cevennes, Jura and Voszes; line of depression. It is in Russia that 
north and northeast the Harz, the Thtt- the largest European lakes are found — 
ringerwald Mountains, the Fichtelgebirge, Lakes Ladoga and Onega, 
the Erzgebirge and BOhmerwaldgebirge. Geology, — ^The geological features of 
Farther to the east the Carpathian chain Europe are exceedingly varied. The 
encloses the great plain of Hungary, at- older formations prevail in the northern 
taining an elevation of 8000 or 8500 feet, part as compared with the southern half 
The Lral Mountains between Europe and and the middle region. North of the lat* 
Asia reach the height of 5540 feet. Be- itude of Edinburgh and Moscow there is 
sides Vesuvius other two volcanoes are very little of the surface of more recent 
Etna in Sicilv and Hecla in Iceland. A origin than the strata of the Upper Jura 
great part of northern and eastern Eu- belonging to the mesozoic period, and 
rope is level. The great plain of North there are vast tracts occupied either by 
Europe occupies part of France, West- eruptive rocks or one cr other of the 
ern and Northern Belgium, Holland, the older sedimentary formations. Denmark 
northern provincos of Germany and the and the portions of Germany adjoining 
greater part of Russia. A large portion belong to the Cretaceous period, as does 
of this plain, extending through Holland also a large part of Russia between the 
and North Germany, is a low. sandy Volga and tne basin of the Dneiper. 
level not unfrequently protected rrom in- Middle and Eastern Germany with Po- 
roads of the sea only by means of strong land and the valley of the Dneiper pre- 
dykes. The other great plains of Europe sent on the surface Eocene formations of 
are the plain of Ix>mbardy (the most fer- the tertiary period. The remainder of 
tile district in Europe) and the plain of Europe is remarkable for the great di- 
Hungary. Part of Southern and South- vcsity of its superficial structure, ro<^ 
eastern Russia consists of steppes, broad, and deposits belonging to aU periods 
treeless levels, devoted principally to being found within it, and having for 
pasturage. the most part no great superficial extent 

River$ and Lakes. — ^The main Euro- Europe possesses abundant stores of 
j>ean watershed runs in a winding direc- those minerals which are of most impor* 
tion from southwest to northeast, tit its tance to man, such as coal and iron, 
northeaatern extremity being of very Britain being particularly favored in this 
slight elevation. From the Alps descend respect Coal and iron are also obtained 
some of the largest of the European in France, Belgium and Germany. Gold 
rivers, the Rhine, the Rhone and tlie Po, is found to an unimportant extent and 
while the Danube, a still greater stream, silver is widely sprrad in small ouanti- 
rises in the Black Forest north of the ties. The richest silver ores are in Nor- 
Alps. The Volffa, which enters the Cns- way, Spain, the Erzgebirge and the Han 

Kian Sea, an inland sheet without outlet. Mountains. The iron ore of Sweden is 
I the longest of European rivors, having famous. Copper ores are abundant in the 
a direct length of nearly 1700 miles, or Ural Mountaina, Thuringia, Cornwall 
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and Spain. Tin. ores are foand in cultivated in a few spots in Italy and 
Cornwall, the Engebirge and Brit- Spain. 

tany. AnimaU, — As regards animals, the 

Climate. — Several circumstances con- reindeer and polar bears are peculiar to 
cur to give Europe a climate peculiarly the north. In the forests of Lithuania 
genial, such as its position almost wholly a herd of the European bison is found, 
within the temperate sone, and the great Bears and wolves still inhabit ths for- 
extent ot its maritime boundaries. Much ests and mountains: but, in general, cul* 
benefit is also derived from the fact that tivation and population have expelled 
its shores are exposed to the warm ma- wild animals. The domesticated animals 
rine currents and warm winds from the are nearly the same throughout. The 
southwest, which prevent the formation ass and mule lose their size snd beauty 
of ice on most of its northern shores, north of the Pyrenees and Alps. The 
The eastern portion has a less favorable Mediterranean Sea has many species of 
climate than the western. The extremes fish, but no great fishery; the northerr 
ot temperature are greater, the summer seas, on the other hand, are annually 
..pine hotter and the winter colder, while filled with countless shoals of a few 
tne uneb of equal mean temperature de- species, chiefly the herring, mackerel, cod 
rline south as we go east. The same and salmon. 

advantages of mild and genial tempera- Inhabitants, — ^Europe is occupied by 
tore which western has over eastern several different peoples or races, in 
JBurope the continent collectively has many parts now greatly intermingled. 
over the rest of the Old World. The The Colts once poi^sessed the west of 
diminution of mean temperature, aa Well Europe from the Alps to the British Isl- 
aa the intensity of the opposite seasons, ands. But the Celtic nationalties were 
increases as we go east Peking, in lat broken by the wave of Roman conquest, 
40* N., has as severe a winter as i'etro- and the succeeding invasion of the Ger- 
grad in lat. 60*. manic tribes completed their political 

Vegetable Productions, — With respect ruin. At the present day the (Vltic lun- 
to the vegetable kingdom Europe may Iks guagc is spoken only in the Scotch High- 
divided into four coues. The fimt, or Innns (Gaelic), in some parts of Ireland 
most northern, is that of fir and birch. (Irish), in Wales (Cymric), and in Brit- 
The birch reaches almost to North Cape; tany (Amiorican). Next to the Celtic 
the fir ceases a degree farther south, comes the Teutonic race, comprehending 
The cultivation of grain extends farther the Germanic and Scandinavian branches. 
uortD than might be supposed. Barley The former includes the Germans, t^e 
ripens even unner the seventieth parallel Dutch and the English. The Scandina* 
of north latitude ; wheat ceases at 64* vians are divided into Danes, Swedes 
In Norway, 62* in Sweden. Within this and Norwegians. To the east, in general, 
tone, the southern limit of which extends of the Teutonic race, though sometimes 
from lat 64* in Norway to lat. 62* in mixed with it, come the Slavonians, that 
Russia, agriculture has little importance, is, the Russians, the Poles, the Czechs 
its inhabitants being chiefly occupied with or Bohemians, the Servians, Croat ians, 
the care of reindeer or cattle, and in etc. In the south and southeast of Eu* 
fishing. The next zone, which may be rope are the Greek and liatin peoples, the 
called that of the oak and beech, and latter comprising the Italians, French, 
cereal produce, extends from the limit Spanish and Portuguese. All the above 
above mentioned to the 48th parallel, peoples sre regarded as belonsing to the 
The Alps, though beyond the limit, by Indo-Kuropean or Aryan stock. To the 
reason of their elevation belong to this Mongolian stock belong the Turks. Finns, 
tone, in the moister parts of which cat- I^pps and Magyars or IlungarianSj all 
tie husbandry has been brought to per- immigrants into Europe in comparatively 
f^tlon. Next we find the zone of the recent times. The Basques at the west- 
chestnut and vine, occupying the space ern extremity of the Pyrenees are a oeo- 
bi^twern the 48th parallel and the moan- pie whose aflinities have not yet been de- 
tain chains of SoutLern Europe. Here termined. The total population of Eo- 
the oak still flourishes, but the pine spe- rope is about 330.000,000; nine-tenths 
cies become rarer. Rve, which charac- speak the languages of the Indo-European 
terixea the preceding zone on the conti- family, tho Teutonic group numbering 
nent. gives way to wheat, and in the about lOS <)00.000, the Slavonic and I^tin 
•outhem portion of It to maize also. The over 05,000.000 each. The prrvailmg re- 
lourth zone, comprehending the southern ligion is the Christian, embracing the 
tieninsulas, is that of the olive and ever- Roman Catholic Church, which is the 
green woods. The orange flourishes in most numerous, the variouH secU <^ 
the southern portion of it, and rice is Protestapto (Lutheran, CalvinisUcAnglt 
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can, Baptist, Methodist, etc.), and the 
Greek Church. A part of the inhabitants 
profess the Jewish, a part the Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

PoHtical Divisions. — ^The Great War of 
1914-18 resulted in the redrawing of many 
frontier lines and the creation of several 
new states in Europe. The following table 
shows the estimated area and i>opu1ation 
of the principal states in 1921. Smaller 
states include Albania, Iceland, Liechten- 
Hte-in, Monaco, Danzig, fMume, and the 
Baltic states, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania. 



incorporated with them. Under Charle- 
magne (771-814) a Great Germanic em- 
1)ire was established, so extensive that the 
kingdoms of France, Germany, Italy, Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine and Navarre were after- 
wards formed out of it. About this time 
the northern and eastern nations of Europe 
began to exert an influence in the affairs of 
Europe. The Slavs, or Slavonians, found- 
ed kingdoms in Bohemia, Poland. Russia 
and the north of Germany; the Magyan 
appeared in Hungary, and the Normans 
agitated all Europe, founding kingdoms 
and principalities in England, France, 




States 



Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Csecho-Slovakia 

Donmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Greece (European) , 

Hungary 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlanou 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Ruaeia (European) 

Serb-Croat-Sfovene State 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turkey (European) 



History. — Europe was probably first 
peopled from Asia, but at what date we 
do not know. The first authentic hiKtory 
begins in Greece at about 776 b. c. Greek 
civilization was at its most flourishing 
period about 430 B. c. After Greece camo 
Rome, which, by the early part of the 
rhristian era, had ccmquered Simin, 
(»reece, Gaul, Helvetia, Germany between 
the Danube and the Alps, Southern 
Britain, lUyria, Dacin, etc. Improvcil 
laws and superior arts of life spread with 
the Roman Empire throughout Europe, 
and the unity of government was also 
extremely favorable to the extension of 
Christianity. With the decline of the 
Roman Empire a great change in the 
|)olitical constitution of Europe was pro- 
duce<l by the general migration of the 
northern nations. The Ostrogoths and 
Tjombards settled in Italy, the Franks in 
Prance, the Visigoths in Spain, and the 
Anglo-Saxons in South Dritain, ro<1ucing 
the inhabitants to subjection, or Woming 



Area in Eng. 
eq. miles. 


Population. 


30.716 


6,140.000 


11,759 


7.637.951 


42,000 


5.000.000 


54.438 


14,000.000 


15.582 


2,940.979 


125.689 


3.331.814 


212,659 


41.475.523 


183,000 


60,000,000 


121,633 


45,516.259 


50,000 


4.500.000 


35.164 


7.840.000 


117.982 


37.528,414 


999 


263.824 


12.582 


6.831,231 


125,001 


2.691.000 


1)0,000 


2t.000.000 


35.490 


5.423.132 


122.282 


17.400.000 


1.953,500 


136,000.000 


95.628 


11.337,686 


194.783 


20.780,000 


173.035 


5,847,037 


15.976 


3,861,508 


2.238 


1.281,000 



Designation. 



Republic 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Republic. 

Kingdom. 

Republic. 

Republic. 

RepubUc. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom (under Regent). 

Kingdom. 

Grand-duchy. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Republic. 

Republic. 

Kingdom. 

Republic. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Republic. 

Empire. 



Sicily and the East. The Crusades and the 
growth of the Ottoman power are among 
the principal events which influencwl 
Europe from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. The conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks (1453), by driving the learn- 
ed Greeks from this city, gave a new im- 
pulse to letters in Western Europe, which 
was carried onward by the invention of 
printing and the Reformation. The dis- 
covery of America was followed by the 
temporary preponderance of Spain in Ba- 
rope, and next to France. Subsequently 
Prussia and Russia gradually increased 
in territory and strength. The French 
revolution (1789) and the Napoleonic 
wars had a profound eflfect on Kurope, 
the dissolution of the old German Empire 
I eing one of the results. Since then the 
most important events in European hi.'»- 
tory have been the establishment of the 
independence of Greece; the diaappett^ 
ance of Poland as a separate state; the 
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unification of Italy under Victor Em- G0,000 paid the supreme sacrifice. Ita1r» 

manud ; the Franco-German war, result- with a population of 36,000,000, and with 

injc in the consolidation of Germany into 6,500,000 men called to the colors, suf- 

an emoire under the leadership of Prus- fercd approximately 1,500,000 casualties, 

sia; the gradual dismemberment of the Germany s casualty list amounted to 

Turkish empire; and the re-drawing of 6,338,000; Austria-Hungary lost 4,500,- 

the map of Europe as a result of tho 000, Turkey 750,000 and Bulgaria 200,- 

Great War of 1014-18. 000. The total estimated casualties of tho 

ISl-nrAtiAQTi VJtkT This greatest of Entente Allies was 15,836,000; those of 

XiUropeaiL W ar. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ Central Powers. 11.788,000 ; a grand 

was first called the European war, but total of 27,624,000, of which the dead 

which, following America's entrance, alone numbered nearly 8,000,000. The 

came to be known as the World War, was money cost to the Entente Allies was 

precipitated by tlie German Junkers $172,000,000,000 ; the cost to the Central 

through their henchmen in Austria-Uun- Powers was $77,000,000,000, a grand 

gary in August, 1914, ahd ended in a total of estimated cost in money of $2'10,' 

total defeat of the Teutonic Allies in 000.000,000. 

NoTcmber, 1018. For forty years Ger- This was tho colossal price in blood and 

many had toasted *The Day' when she treasure that the free nations of the 

wntud go out to conquer the world. She world had to pay to rid the earth of the 

called to her aid three sister autocracies: blight of Teutonic kultur with its mate- 

Turke:^', a land ruled by the whims of a rialistic creed. 

long hue of bloody, misanthropic mon- The pretext for the opening of hostili- 
arcos { Bulgaria, one of the Balkan states ties was the assassination, on June 28, 
smarting under a sense of iniury as the 1014, by a Serbian student, of the Arch- 
result of the Balkan wars, and ruled by a duke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
Teutonic king, who plunged the nation dual throne of Austria-Hungary, and his 
into a war in which its people had no wife, while on a visit to Sarajevo, Bosnia, 
choice and little sympathy ; and Austria- Bucked by the German war-lords, Austria 
Hungary, a congeries of races in which a made certain demands on Serbia, which 
Teutonic minority ruled with an iron were refused, whereupon Austria declared 
scepter. war on July 28 and sent troops against 

Against this phalanx of autocracy 24 Belgrade. Russia began mobilizing, and 
nations arrayed themselves: Belgium, Germany declared war on Russia AnguRt 
BraxiU China, Costa Rica, Cuba, France 1. On the west, the Germans, disregard- 
and her colonies, Guatemala, Great ing their promise to maintain the neu- 
Britain and her colonies, Greece, Haiti, tralitv of Belgium, flung their forces into 
Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Monte- that little country and, despite a glorious 
negro, Nicaragua, Panama, Portugal and resistance of the Belgians, crashed their 
her colonies. Ronmania, Russia, San wav through and poured into France. 
Marino, Serbia, Siam and the United Britain by this time had come to the res- 
States, cue and gallantly aided the Belgians in 

Belgium, with a population of 8,000,000, staying the progress of the enemy. 

had a casualty list of more than 350.000 ; Bri taints navy was ready and promptly 

France, out of a population of 90,000,000, began the great blockade that was drawn 

including colonies, lost 4,000,000. while ever tighter as the months went by. 

Russia nearly double<1 this total, the cas- Britain's ally, Japan, entere<1 the conflict 

nalties reaching 7,000,000 out of a total and after a brief siege took Kiaochow and 

population of 180.000,000. The United drove the Teutonic influence out of the 

states had 4.000,000 men under arms Orient. 

when the conflict ended; more thon two Briefly this is the story of the war 

million of these were upon the fields of year by year: 

France and Italy ; total casualties of tho First Year of War. Belgium and 

Amerirnn Army amounted to 23«,117. Northern France were overnm by a Ger- 

The British Empire raised an army of man invading force under Genernl von 

7,000,000 and fon^ht seven foreign cam- Kluck. The heroic effort of the French 

raigns: in France, Italy. Mesopotamia, army under General Joffre and a supreme 

>ardane]Ics. Mace<lonia, East Africa and Btrotegic thrust at the German center by 

Egypt. The emiure had a casualty list of (General Foch tume<l back the German 

8.010.002: of these 0r>8,0a'^ were kilh^l. tide at the battle of the Mame. Tlie «ci- 

Canada alone raised an army of over half entiflc diabolism of the German High 

a million; of these 418.980 had gone (\)mmnnd was revealed when poison gas 

overseas when the war ended. Canadian was projected against the Canadians at 

troops sustained 220,182 casualties; 1.5,V Ypres. torturing, blinding and hilling 

had been wounded, and more than thousands. German terrorism on the 






SCENB OF THE BlOODT BaTTLES OF THE SoMM? 

The tide of war swept over this terrain with terrific violenHc. Peronne way 
taken by the British in tlieir great offensives of 1916-17; in the last desperate 
effort of the Germans in 1918 they plunsied through Peronne, advancing 35 
miles, only to be hurled back with a^'f ul losses by MarBhal Foch. Hie town 
of Albert was taken and retaken several times. 
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high soas culminateil in the sinking of the 
Cunard liner Lu»itania by a German sub- 
marine off the Irish coast. Men, women 
and children to the number of 1152 lost 
their lives. Of these 102 were Americans. 
German colonies in South Africa were 
Invaded by British South African troops 
under General Louis Botha, who during 
the Boer war commanded a division 
against the British. The German hold- 
ingx at Tsing-Tau and in the Marshall 
Islands were seized by Japan. German 



on a sixty-mile front. Russian forces, 
after early successes, were defeated at 
Tannenbur^ by von Ilindenburg, the out- 
standing military genius on the German 
side. The development of aircraft as an 
aid to artillery and as a destructive force 
on its own account, was rapid, and the 
use of machine guns and hand grenades 
in trench operations became general. 

Second Year of War, The tragic sea 
and land operations at the Dardanelles 
and Gallipoli marked this year with red 




The First German Dash for Paris 



cmisert that had raided seagoing com- 
merce were destroyed. The most noted 
of thrse was the Elmden, which was do- 
feated and destros'ed by the Australian 
cruiser Sydney off the Cocos iRlands. 
German sea power was furthor humili- 
ated in a running fight off Hrlgoland, in 
which the battle cruiser Bliichor was 
sank, and in a battle off the Falkland 
Islands, In which three German cruiseni 
were destroye«1. Italy entere<1 the wnr 
on May 23, 1915, and invade<] Austria 



in British history. Sir Doaglaa Haig 
6ucroe<lp<I Sir John French as Com* 
mander-in-Chief of British forces in 
France. The outstanding operation of 
the British forci^s on the western front 
was the bloody battle of the Somme, be- 
ginning July l8t, and continuing until 
the fnll of 1015. The Ioskcs on both sides 
in that titanic st niggle staggered two 
continents. EHpocinliy heroic were the 
attnokfl of the Cnnadians in that great 
bnttlo and especially heavy were the locsea 
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pelago to the Allies. A British Mcso- 
potamian force ander General Townshend, 



in killed and wounded of the Canadian 
regiments. They ranked in ma8:nitude 

with the depletion that came to the Aus- poorly equipped and unsupported, was cut 
tralian and New Zealand armies in the off in iCut-el-Amara and surrendered to 
fatal Gallipoli campai^. This year will 
be glorious forever m the annals of 
France because of the heroic defense at 
Verdun. That battle tested to the limit 
the offensive strens^th of the German ma- 
chine and it was found lacking in power 



the Turks on April 29. 1916. The Italian 
forces under General Cadoma made a 
sensational advance terminating in the 
capture of Gorizia. Portugal entered the 
war on the side of the Allies after it had 
refused to give up to Germany several 




The Last Despbratb Drives op ths Germans 



to pierce the superhuman defpnse of the 
heroic French forces under IVtain nnd 
Nivelle. Bulgaria entoriHl the war on Oc- 
tober 14, 1915, with a declaration of war 
against helpless Serbia. Oreore, torn by 
internal dissensions, inclinoi) first to one 
aide, then to the other. The occupation 
of Salonika by French and British expe- 
ditionary forces finally swung the arrni- 



('Jerman sliipM that had been intern od In 
INirtuguoMo ports. An objt»ct hvson in 
(Jerman Niibmariue iM^ssibllitira wa« civon 
Amorica when the T)<»»tschlan<l, a HW|M»r» 
Nuhmarino carso vessel, arriv<Ml in Haiti- 
more, Maryland, on July 9. 191 ♦$. The 
l>euf»ohland later was c*tnverte<l into n 
naval submarine and re-viHited .\merican 
shores, sinking a number of merchant ves- 
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Eels. It was ODS of tfae German Bubm&rina on Augtut SOth was hailed aa the har- 

ai!Ct surrendered to the Allies in Novem- binger ol turther Buccesses. These holies 

her, 1918. Russia proved itself tu be a were turned to asbcs when von Macken- 

military ineffective. German anniefi under sen headed an irresiatible German and 

von Maekensen and von tlindenburg occu- Austrian rush which fairly inundated 

pied Warsaw, Brest-Lituvsb, Lutsk nnd Roumania. The retreat from Transylva- 

Groilno. Grand Duke Nicholas was nia by the Koumanians was turned into 

removed from the command of the Rus- a rout. Bulgarian forces invaded the 

slnn armies and Czar Nicholas assumed Dobrudja region of Roumania and, on 

command. Germany's pretensions to ei» November 28th, the seat of the Rou- 

power endad with the battle of Jutland, mnniiin Govvrnmenl was transferred from 

May 31, 1(»18, when its Hipli Sens tli^t Uiichnr'^'t, the cniiital, to Jassy. Rou- 

fled after n running fight with Uritiah mania cen»ied to be a factor in tbe war 



i 



Tim Orkat St. Mihibi. Saubnt Oblitehated bt thb AtnnticANa, Septembbr. fotfl 

' rnisers and destroyers. Nrver. there- on nocember 6th. when Bucharest fell tu 
.■'■tcr. during the war did the German von MiiclieiiHun. Emperor Franz Josef of 
ships venture out of the Bight of Uelgo- A ustria-H unwary died on November 22d, 

J; „ while Austrian hopes were at their 

Third Tear of War. This vear was highest. 
marked by two dramatic episodes. The America's appearance aa a belligerent 

J ? ""^^ ""' f*"* sudden etitrance was forecast on January 31, 1917, when 
and the equally sudden exit at Reurannia Germany announced its intention of sink- 
na a factor in the World War. ing all vessels in a blockade zone around 

The second was the appearance of the the British Isles. Count von Bemstorff 
United States, which became the deciding was handed his passports on February Sd. 
fartor in the war. . and on April 2d President Wilson, in a 

Ronmania created enthusiasm in Allied remarkable address to ConRresa, advised 
countries when it declared war on Austria- a declaration of war bv the United States 
Hungary Aneust 27th. A sudden doHcent against Germany. This was consum- 
bj a Roumanian army into Transylvania mated by a formal vote of Congress da- 
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daring war on April 6th. Thia action by gospel reaching the men in the ranks they 
America was followed by the organisation threw down their guns and refused to 
of a Council of National Defense. Under fight. In November Lenine took control 
this body the resources of the nation were of Russian affairs and a peace treaty with 
mobilized. The council was later vir- the Central Powers was signed in March, 
tually abandoned as an organizing factor, 1918. Roumania also concluded a peace 
its functions going to the War Industries treaty. Czar Nicholas, who, after the 
Board, presided over by Bernard Baruch ; revolution, had been Interned in Tsarskoe- 
the Fuel Administration, under Dr. ^arr/ Selo and later at Yekaterinberg, was exe- 
A. Garfield ; the War Trade Boaro, with cuted July 20, 1918, by oider of the Bol- 
Vance C. McCormick at its head; and sheviki Ural Regional Council, 
other governmental bodies. George Creel The British Mesopotamian forces ad- 
headed the Committee on Public Infor- vanced into Palestine and Mesopotamia, 
mation. Conscription was decided upon destroying the Turkish army. General 
as the foundation of America's war^ Stanley Maude, the leader of the expcdl- 
making policy, and the training of officers tion, aied in Mesopotamia November 18, 
and privates in great training camps was 1917. General Allenby^ commanding Brit- 
commenced. Great shipping and urcraft ish and Arabian forces, routed and de- 
programs were formulated and the nation stroyed three Turkish armies in Palestine, 
as a whole was placed upon a war footing, capturing Jerusalem December 8, 1917. 
The Russian revolution, beginning in Damascus feJl to the BriUsh in October, 
bread riots in Petrograd, spread through- 1918. 

out that country, with the r<«ult that The turning point of the war came on 

Russia disappeared as one of the Entente March 29, 1918, when General Foch was 

Allies. chosen Commander-in-Chief of all the Al- 

Lati Months of War, from August J, lied forces. This followed Germany's great 
1917, to November 11, 1918. America's drive from Arras to La Fere. Succ^sive 
might and efficiency were revealed in the German thrusts yielded territory; but 
speed and thoroughness with which her Foch, natiently biding his time, elected to 
military, naval and civilian resources were halt the German dnve with Americans, 
mobilized and thrown into the conflict. The Marines of the United States forces 
Under the supervision of the Chief of were given the place of honor, and at 
Staff, two million American soldiers re- ChAteau-Thierry the counter thrust of 
ceived the final touches in their military Foch was commenced by a complete de- 
training and were transported safely over- feat of the Prussian Guard and other 
seas. They became the decisive factor in crack German regiments by the untried 
the war during the summer and fall of soldiers of America. A little later the 
1018. To their glory be it recorded they great salient of St. Mihiel, established by 
never retreated. They fought victorious the Germans in 1914, was wiped out by 
battles at Cantigny, ChAteau-Thierry, American troops. 

BeOeau Wood, St. Mihiel, Siecheprey, The 'Yanks' were coming at the rate 

Boureches Wood, the Argonne, Stenay, of 200,000 men a month, and they threw 

and had reached historic Sedan when the themsdves into the conflict with a vigor 

armistice went into effect on November 11. that inspired the Allies and dismayed the 

Italy suffered a severe reverse begin- enemy. It was the end of the German 

ning, October 24, 1917, when the Germans advance, the beginning of the humiliating 

rushed through a portion of the Italian defeat that was to be visited upon the 

army that had been honeycombed with Teuton warmakers. 

pro-German Socialistic propaganda. Later Said President Wilson, in his address 

on the Italians turned the tables on the to Congress December 2, 1918« prior to 

Austrians with a terrific drive com- sailing for Europe to take part in the 

manded by General Diaz, which resulted Peace Conference: 'Whst we all thank 

in the capture of nearly half a million God for with deeuest gratitude is that our 

prisoners and forced Austria-Hungary men went in force into the line of battle 

out of the war. just at the critical moment* when the 

Canada again emblszoncd its name in whole fate of the world seemed to hang 

history through the capture of Passchen- in the balance, and threw their fre^ih 

dado on November 6, 1017; and a year strength Into the ranks of freedom in time 

^ater it was the irresistible Canadians to turn the whole tide and sweep of the 

who took Mons, the last stronghold to be fateful struggle — ^tum it once for all, so 

wrested from the Germans before the that henceforth it was back, back, buck 

armistice. for their enemies, always back, never 

On the Russian and Roumanian fronts again forward I ' 

Generals Brusiloff and Komiloff for a From ChAteau-Thierry to the armistice 

dme achieved fuocesi, but the Bolsheviki of November 11 was only a shart space of 

15-4 





Geiuun llLTiKEUENT Undeh Akmistice op Novembeb 11, 1918 
Doited Krea^ invadrd territory of Beltuutn, FrHiik;e, Luxciubours and Alikce- 
Lorraiae; &roa id nnall fiquBn!->, pan of (kTitiany vest of the Rtuiiei UchtlT 
■haded area to eant of Khiiie, neutral ttinc; bUck semi-circles, bridge-heaa* it 
thiny kilometeia radius to be occupied by Allied armieB. 
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time, but ia It was compressed the hu- 
miliation of arrogant Teutonic imperial- 
ism, the destruction of militaristic aris- 
tocracy, and the liberation of the world. 

The Armistice, Bulgaria surrendered 
to General d'Esperey, the Allied com- 
mander, on September 29, agreeing to 
evacuate all foreign territory; to demo- 
bilize her army and surrender all means 
of transport to the Allies; to surrender 
her boats and control of navigation on the 
Danube and concede to the Allies free 
passage through Bulgaria for the develop- 
ment of military operations. 

The armistice with Turkey, signed on 
October 31, provided for the opening of 
the Dardanelles and Bosporus ; access to 
the Black Sea; Allied occupation of the 
Dardanelles and Bosporus forts; surren- 
der of all war vessels in Turkish waters ; 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from Per- 
sia ; surrender of all garrisons in Hedjaz ; 
Anir, Yemen, Syria and Mesopotamia; 
release of Allied prisoners. 

The armistice with Austria-Hungary, 
signed November 3. provided for the de- 
mobilijBation of the Austro-Hungarian 
army; evacuation of all territories in- 
vaded by Austria-Hungary and a further 
withdrawal to a line indicated bj the 
Allied commander ; surrender of 15 Aus- 
trian submarines and all German subma- 
rines in Austrian waters; surrender of 
'S battleships, 3 light cruisers, 9 destroy- 
ers, 12 torpedo boats, 1 mine layer, 6 
Danube monitors; all other ships to be 
disarmed. 

Germany— proud, imperial Germany- 
met the greatest humiliation of all the 
Teutonic Allies when the Kaiser and the 
German High Command were brought to 
their knees. Thirty-five clauses, the most 
severe and drastic ever demanded from a 
great power, were included in the armi- 
stice agreement which took effect at 
eleven o'clock on November 11, 1918. 
Among the conditions were: evacuaHon 
of invaded countries, including Alsace- 
Lorraine ; surrender of 6000 guns, 25,000 
machine guns, 3000 mincnwerfers and 
1700 airplanes; evacuation of left bank 
of Rhine; reservation of neutral aone on 
right bank of Rhine; surrender of 5000 
locomorives, 150.000 wagons and 5000 
motor lorries ; upkeep of troops in Rhine 
land to be charged to the German govern- 
ment; return of all prisoners; renuncia- 
tion of Bucharest and Bn»«t-Tjitov«k tr<»fl- 
ties; surrender of 6 battle cniipers, 10 
battleships. 8 Hsht cniisers, 50 do?itroy- 
ers; all other ships to be disarmpH ; sur- 
render of all German submarines; free- 
dom of access to the Bsltic ; nil nsvnl air- 
craft to be concentrated and immobilized ; 
•n Black Sea porta to be evacuated by 



Germany; all Russian warships seised 
by Germany to be surrendered ; no trans- 
fers of German merchant shipping to any 
neutral flag. 

(See also articles under ChAteau- 
Thicrry, St. Miliiel, Somme, Mame, 
Ypres, Gallipoli, Palestine, Tannenberg, 
Jutland, Verdun, Neuve Chapellc, etc. ; 
Foch, Pershing, Haig, Diac, Currie, Sims, 
Benson, etc.; Submarines, Aeronautics, 
and various countries of the world.) 

The Peace Congress. The world's great- 
est war was followed by the world's great- 
est peace conference, which opened at 
three o'clock on the afternoon of January 
18, 1919, at the French Foreign Office on 
the Quai d'Orsay, Paris. Five delegates 
each were appointed from the Vnited 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan. Other nations represented were: 
Brazil, Belgium, Serbia, Canada, Ausr 
tralia. South Africa, India, Greece, Po- 
land, Roumania, China, Hejas, Portugal, 
Montenegro, Siam, Cuba, New Zealand, 
Panama, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, San Domingo, Uruguay, Peru 
and Bolivia. 

The representatives of the United States 
were President Wilson, Robert Lansing, 
Henry White, Col. E. M. House, and Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss. Canada was repre- 
sented by Sir Robert L. Borden, Sir G. B. 
Foster and C. J. Doherty ; Great Britain 
by Lloyd George, A. J. Balfour, Bonar 
Law and Mr. Barnes. Georges Clemen- 
ceau, then Premier of France, was chosen 
permanent chairman of the conference^ 

I^ed by President Wilson, the Congress 
agreed to the formation of a League of 
Nations (q. v.), and this became part of 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany (q. v.) 
which was signed at Versailles June 28, 
1019, and ratified by all the powers with 
the exception of the United States. 

The most imi)ortant results of the war 
were the elimination of militarism in Ger^ 
many ; the cession to France by Germany 
of Alsace-Ixirraine and the temporary 
cession of the Saar coal fields; the dis- 
ruption of the former empire of Austria- 
Hungary; the erection of the staten of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Finland, and Jugo-SIavia; the en- 
larged boundaries of Roumania, Greei*e, 
Italy, and Belgium; the great increnne in 
territory of the British Kmpire (»;nined 
from Germany and Turkey), and the 
transfer of the German-owned Pacilic is- 
lamiH north of the equator and tli(> ii^r- 
man-leanrd territory in Shantung to 
Japan. The United States signtKl a m*p- 
arate peace with Germany; ratifitni No- 
vember 11, 1921. 
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Summarized Chronology of the War 



1914 



Junt 

28. — Assassination of Archduke Fran- 
/is Ferdinand, heir to throne of Austria- 
Hungary, and his wife at Sarajevo, 
liosuia. 

July 

28. — ^Austria-Hungary declares war on 

Serbia. , ^ 

29. — Russian mobilization ordered. 

August 

1. — Germany declares war on Russia. 

1, — France orderes mobilization. 

2. — Germany demands free passage 
through Belgium. 

3. — Germany declares war on France. 

3. — ^Belgium rejects Germany's demand. 
Troops under Gen. Von Kluck cross bor- 
der. Halted at Li6ge. 

4, — Great Britain at war with Ger- 
many. Kitchener becomes Secretary of 
War. 

5. — President Wilson tenders good of- 
6ce8 of United States in interests of peace. 

6. — ^Austria-Hungary at war with Rus- 
sia. 

7. — ^French forces invade Alsace. Gen. 
Joffre in supreme command of French 
army. 

7. — ^Montenegro at war with Austria. 

7. — Great Britain's Expeditionary 
Foree lands at Ostend, Calais and Dun- 
kirk. 

8. — ^British seize German Togoland. 

8. — Serbia at war with Germany. 

8. — Portugal announces readiness to 
stand by alliance with England. 

11. — German cruisers Ooehen and 
Breslau enter Dardanelles and are pur- 
chased by Turkey. 

12.— Great Britain at war with Austria- 
Hungary. 

12. — ^Montenegro at war with Germany. 

17. — ^Belgian capital removed from 
Brussels to Antwerp. 

19. — Canadian Parliament authorises 
raising expeditionary force. 

20. — Germans occupy BruRsels. 
^23. — Japan at war with Germany. Be- 
gins attack on Tsingtau. 

24.— Germany enters France near liilV. 

25.— Austria at war with Japan. 



26. — ^Loavain sacked and burned by 
Germans. Viviani becomes premier ot 
France. 

28. — British fleet sinks three German 
cruisers and two destroyers off Helgo- 
land. 

28. — Austria declares war on B«;igium. 

29. — Russians invest Koni^bei^, East 
Prussia. New Zealanders seize German 
Samoa. 

30. — Amiens occupied by Germans. 

31. — ^Russian anny of invasion in E.ist 
Prussia defeated at Tannenberg by Ger- 
mans under Von Uindenburg. 

31. — St. Petersburg changed to Petro- 
grad by imperial decree. 

September 

3. — Paris placed in state of siege ; gov- 
ernment transferred to Bordeaux. 

3. — Lemberg, Gallicia, occupied by Rus- 
sians. 

4. — Germans occupy Rheims. 

6-10.— Battie of Mame. Von Kluck is 
beaten by Gen. Joffre, and the German 
arm^ retreats from Paris to the Soissons- 
Rheims line. 

10. — Emden, German cruiser, carries 
out raids in Bay of BengaL 

14. — ^French reoccupy Amiens and 
Rheims. 

19. — British forces begin operations in 
Southwest Africa. 

20.— Rheims cathedral shelled by Ger- 
mans. 

24. — Allies occupy Peronne. 

25. — Australians seize German New 
Guinea. 

28. — Anglo-French forces invade Ger- 
man colony of Kamerun. 

29. — Antwerp bombardment begins. 

October 

2.— British Admiralty announces inten- 
tion to mine North Sea areas. . 

6. — Japan seizes Marshall Islands in 
Pacific. 

9. — Antweri> surrenders to Germans. 
Oovernment removeci to Ostend. 

13.— British occupy Ypres. 

14.^Canadian Expeditionary Force of 
.T2.000 men lands at Plymouth. „ , . ^ 

15._0erman» occupy Ostend. Belgian 
government removed to llavre, trance. 
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November 

1. — Monmouth and Oood Hope, BritiBh 
cruisera, are sunk by German squadron 
off Chile under command of Admiral Von 
Spee. 

5. — Great Britain and France declare 
war on Turkey. 

5. — Cyprus annexed by Great Britain. 

7. — German garrison of Tsingtau sur^ 
renders to Japanese. 

9. — Emden, German cruiser, which hnd 
carried out raiding operations for two 
months, is destroyed by Australian cruiser 
Bttdney off the Cocos Islands, southwest 
of Java. 

18. — ^Prohibition of sale of intoxicants 
in RuBsia enforced. 



27. — Czemowitz, capital of Bukowina, 
captured by Russians. 

December 

2. — Belgrade occupied by Austrians. 

3. — Cracow bombarded by Russians. 

8.— Off the Falkland Islands. British 
squadron under command of Rear- Admiral 
Sturdee, sinks three of •the«German cruis- 
ers which had destroyed the Oood Hope 
and Monmouth on Nov. 1. The Dretden 
escapes. 

14. — Austrians evacuate Belgrade. 

16. — German squadron bombards Har- 
tlepool, Scarborough and Whitby on east 
coast of England. 

23. — Siege of Cracow raised. Roiaianfl 
retire. 



1915 




January 

24. — ^British fleet puts to flight a Ger- 
man squadron in Nfirth Sea and sinks the 
battle cruiser BlUcher. 

28.— American bark, William P. Frye, 
sunk by German cruiser in South Atlan- 
de. 

February 

10. — Russians defeated by Germans in 
Battle of Masurian Lakes. 

18. — German submarine "blockade" of 
British Isles begins. 

25. — Allied fleet destroys outer forts of 
Dardanelles. 

March 

2. — Allied troops land at Kum-Kale, on 
Aaiatic side of Dardanelles. 

10. — British take Neuve Chapelle In 
Flanders battle. 

14. — Dretiden, German raiding cruiser, 
is sunk by British squadron off the 
Chilean coast. 

22. — Austrian fortress of Prsemysl sur- 
renders to Russians. 

April 

22. — Poison gas first used by Germans 
in attack on Canadians at Ypres, Belgium. 

May 

1. — ^American steamer Oulflifjht torpe- 
doed off Scillv Isles by German subma- 
rine ; 8 lives lost. 

2. — ^British South African troops under 
General Botha capture Otymbingue, Ger- 
man Southwest Africa. 

7.— Germans capture Ubau, Russian 
Baltic port. 



7. — Lusitania, Cunard liner, atink b/ 
German submarine off Kinsale HeM. 
Irish coast, with loss of 1152 lives ; 102 
Americans. 

23. — Italy declares war on Austria- 
Hungary and begins invasion on a 00- 
mile front. 

24. — American steamer yehrashan tor- 
pedoed by German submarine off Irish 
coast, but reaches Liverpool in safety. 

31. — German Zeppelins bombard anV 
urbs of London. 

June 

1. — Germany apologises for attadc on 
Gulflight and offers reparation. 

3. — Austrians recapture Pnemysl. 

3. — British forces operating on Tigris 
capture Kut-el-Amara. 

4-6.— German aircraft bombs English 
towns. 

7. — ^Bryan, U. S. Secretary of State, 
resigns. 

15. — Allied aircraft bombs Karisruhe, 
Baden, in retaliation. 

22. — Lemberg recaptured by Austrians. 

2B. — Montenegrins enter Scutari, Al- 
bania. 

July 

9. — German Southwest Africa surren- 
ders to British South African troops un- 
der Gen. Botha. 

25. — American steamer Leelanaw. 
Archangel to Belfast with flax, torpedoed 
off Scotland. 

31. — Baden bombarded by French air- 
craft. 

August 

5. — Warsaw captured bv Germana. 
6. — Ivangorod occupied by Austriaoa. 
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6. — Gallipoli Peninsula campaign enters 15. — Great Britain dedares war ob 
a second stage with tlie debarliation of a Bulgaria. 

new force of British troops in Suvla Bay, 17. — ^France at war with Bulgaria, 
on the west coast of the peninsula. 18. — Bulgarians cut the Nish-Salonlka 

8. — Russians defeat Grerman fleet of 9 railroad at Vranja. 
battleships and 12 cruisers at entrance of 19. — Italy and Russia at war with 
Gulf of Riga. Bulgaria. 

19. — Arabic, White Star liner, sunk by 22. — Uskub occupied by Bulgarians, 
submarine ott Fastnet : 44 lives lost ; 2 28. — Pirot captured by Bulgarians. 
Americans. 29. — Briand becomes premier of France. 

25. — Brest-Litovsk, Russian fortress, succeeding Viviani. 
captured by Austro-Germans. 

28. — Italians reach Gima Cista. north- Novtmber 

**a).-Bril"di submarine attacks Con- u.^irrSin^/''*^ ''" "^^^ '*'*'^ 
gantinople and damasea the Galata %^f ^"^n^"; j^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

31 -Lutsk. Russian fortress, captured ^"^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

by Austnana. ^^rst meeting in Paris. 

20. — Novlbazar occupied by German 
September troops. 

2.— Grodno, Russian fortress, occupied ^ 22.--Cte«phon, n«ir Bagdad. captui«d 

by Germans °y Bntish forces in Asia Minor. 

6.— Czar Nicholas of Russia assumes ,. 23.— Italians drive Austrians from posi- 

commfind of Russian armies. Grand Duke <^»ons on Carso Plateau. - _, ^ 

Nioholas is transferred to the Caucasus. « ^l":®®™^^. government tran«ferr«d to 

6.— Pinsk occupied by Germans. Scutan, Albania. 
LS. — Vilca evacuated by Russia. 

24. — ^r«utsk recaptured by Russians. December 

2fi-— Allies open offensive on western 1.— British Mesopotamian forces retire 

fro. / and occupy Lens. to Kut-el-Amara. 

2*1 — ^Lutsk again falls to Germans. 2. — Monastir evacuated by Serbians. 

4. — Henry Ford, with large party of 

October peace advocates, sails for Europe on char- 

5.-Greece becomes political storm cen- *^^f S^ft'^?*^^'' ^^' ^^^ ^*^ ^^j*^^ ^^ 

iki;- .^C^vttltrT'^^^^ *' ®**^"" iMerbTa in hands of enemy, AIli«I 
a i^I^A J^lf LS^^a\ a ♦^ ^'orces abandoning last positions and re- 
9.— Belgrade again occupied by Austro- tiding across Greek fronlSer. 

Germaiu. ^ ^ . 15.— Gen. Sir Douglas Haig succeeds 

11.— Zairois. new Greek premier, an- pieid Marshal Sir John French as Com- 

nounc^*; f-'-ncy of armed neutrality. mander-in-Chief of British forces in 

12.- -iiriJdith Cavell, English nurse, shot France. 

by Germans for aiding British prisoners 20.— Dardanelles expedition ends; Brit- 

to escape from Belgium. ish troops begin withdrawal from pom* 

13. — London bombarded by Zeppelins; tions on Suvla Bay and Gallipoli Penin* 

55 persons killed; 114 injured. sula. 

14. — Bulgaria at war with Serbia. 22. — Henry Ford leaves his peace partv 

14. — ^Italians capture Pregasina, on the at Christiania and returns to the Imitea 

Trentino frontier. States. 

1916 

January February 

11. — Greek island of Corfu occupied by 1. — Appam, British liner, is brought 

French. into Norfolk, Va., by German prize crew. 

13. — Cettinje, capital of Montenegro, 10. — British conscription law goes into 

ocrnpie<] by Austrians. effect. 

23. — Scutari, Albania, taken by Aus- 16. — ^Erzerum, in Turkish Armenia, 

trians. captured by Runians under Grand Duke 

29-31. — German Zeppelins bomb Paris Nicholas, 
and towna in England. 
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19. — ^Komerun, German colony in 
Africa, conquereii by Britiah forces. 

21. — Battle of Verdun begins. Qermans 
take Haumont. 

25. — ^Fort Doaaomont falls to Germans 
in Verdun battle. 

27. — ^Duracso, Albania, occupied by 
Austrians. 

March 

5. — Moewe, German raider, reaches 
home port after a cruise of sevenU months. 

9.~-Germany declares war on Portugal 
on the latter's refusal to give up seized 
ships. 

15. — Austria-Hungary at war with 
Portugal. 

24. — SuaaeWf French cross-channel steam- 
er, with many Americans aboard, sunk by 
submarine off Dieppe. No Americans 
lost. 

31. — Melancoort taken by Germans in 
Verdun Battle. 

April 

18.— -Trebizond, Turkish Black Sea 
port, captured by Russians. 

19. — President Wilson publicly warns 
Germany not to pursue submarine policy. 

20. — Russian troops landed at Mar- 
seilles for service on French front. 

24. — ^Irish rebellion begins in Dublin. 
Republic declared. Patrick Pearse an- 
nounced as first president. 

20.— British force of 9000 men, under 
Gen. Townshend, besieged in Kut-el- 
Amara, surrenders to Turks. 

90. — Irish rebellion ends with uncondi- 
tional surrender of Pearse and other lead- 
ers, who are tried by court-martial and 
executed. 

May 

8. — Cymric, White Star liner, torpe- 
doed off Irish coast. 

14. — Italian nositions penetrated by 
\ustrians. 

15. — ^Vimy Ridge gnined by British. 

26. — Bulgarians invade Greece and oc- 
cupy forts on the Struma. 

3i. — Jutland naval battle; Jbtntish and 
German fleets engaged; heavy losses on 
both sides. 

June 

6. — ^Kitchener, British Secretary of 
War, loses his life when the cruiser 
Hampskire, on which he was voyaging to 
Russia, is sunk off the Orkney Islands, 
Scotland. 

6. — Germans capture Fort Vaux in 
Verdun attack. 



8. — Lutsk, Russian fortress, recaptured 
from Germans. 

17.— Ozemowitz, capital of Bukowina, 
occupied b^ Russians. 

21. — ^Allies demand Greek demobilijBa- 
tion. 

27. — King Constantine orders demobili- 
zation of Greek army. 

28. — ^Italians storm Monte Trappola« in 
the Trentino district. 

July 

1. — ^British and French attack north 
and south of the Somme. 

9. — Deuiachland, German submarine 
freight boat, lands at Baltimore, Md. 

14. — British penetrate German second 
line, using cavalry. 

15. — ^Longueval captured by British. 

25. — Poziires occupied by British. 

30. — British and French advance be- 
tween Delville Wood and the Somme. 

August 

8. — ^French recapture Flenry. 
9. — ^Italians enter Goritzia. 
10. — Stanislau occupied by Russians. 
25. — Kavala, Greek seaport town, taken 
by Bulgarians. 

27. — ^Roumania declares war on Austria* 
Hungary. 

28. — ^Italy at war with Germany. 

28. — Germany at war with Roumania. 

30. — Roumanians advance into Tran- 
sylvania. 

31. — Bulgaria at war with Roumania. 
Turkey at war with Roumania. 

September 

2. — ^Bulgarian forces invade Roumania 
along the Dobrudja frontier. 

13. — Italians defeat Austrians on the 
Carso. 

15. — British capture B^ers, Courcelette, 
and other German positions on western 
front, using * tanks.' 

26. — Comblos and Thiepval captured by 
British and French. 

29. — Roumanians begin retreat from 
Transylvania. 

October 

24. — Fort Douaumont recaptured by 
French. 

November 

1. — Dcut»ch1and,GermeLn merchant sub- 
marine, arrives at New London, Conn., on 
second voyago. 

2. — Fort Vaux rvncnated by Germans. 

7. — Woodmw Wilson re-ohTtod Prosi- 
dent of the TnitiHl States. 

13. — British advance along the Ancre. 
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10. — Monastir evacuated by Bulgariana 6. — ^Bucharest, capital of Boumania, 

mid Germans. captured by Austro-Oermana. 

21. — Britannic, mammoth British hos- Y. — ^David Lloyd George suoceoda Aa- 

pital ship, sunk by mine in ^gean Sea. quith as premier of England. 

22. — ^fimperor Franz Josef, of Austria- 15. — French complete recapture of 

Hungary, dies. Succeeded by Charles I. ground taken by Germans in Verdun 

23.-~<ierman warships bombard Eng- battle. 

Ii8h coast. 18. — President WUaon makes peace 

28. — ^Roumanian government is trans- overtures to belligerents, 

ferred to Jassy. 26. — Germany replies to President*! 

29. — Minnewaska, Atlantic transport note and suggests a peace conference, 

liner, sunk by mine in Mediterranean. 30. — French government on behalf ot 

-. mk ■• Entente Allies replies to President Wil- 

LiecemDer eon's note and refuses to discuss peace 

1. — ^Allied troops enter Athens to insist till Germany agrees to give * restitution, 

upon surrender of Greek arms and muni- reparation and guarantees/ 
tions. 

1917 

January 10. — ^Russian Czar suspends sittings of 

l.^Ivimia, Cunard finer, is sunk in '"^.^f Sf?;nhiH±rv mn.«r..nf ^.r., l« 

Mediterraneai. piiX;;S? ""^^ movement starts in 

22.— President Wilson suggests to the ia *^w„. Kr««ir« «,>!. n«rm.»* 

beUigerents a * peace without victory.' ^.Z^a^'^NtehSL'"^^^ 

ni^^i^i^^vT^^u.u'^^''^!^ J^nf p'^nni Lvofflieads ucw Cabinet. 

fiSSSg i^lU'^^^ ^ ^*' ^^''^ ^""""^ 17.— Bapaume falls to British. Roye 

Dnnsn isies. ^^ Lassigny occupied by French. 

Ftbruary 18. — Peronne, Uhaulnes, Nesle and 

3.-Unlted Suteii seven diplomatic re- ^"Cjffi mT*fmnV <**™"^ ^^ "*^ 

lartons with Germany. Count Von Bern- *^^V^ riSJ «* u^^-ki. rm..^ .^ 

storff ia handed his Sports. VMU^* A^JiTSM^ f^SSS^ 

.u^T^/^' ^'^ ^'*'- ""*'• ""^ "" ""^-b'^l^rAl^S^ ship, bonnd 

*"M.-LSSS.£r&rd liner, «,nk off 26^1-Briti8h adv«.ce on CambraL 

Irish coast. Anrll 

28. — Kut-el-Amara recaptured from < ^ . . , j vi i. 

Turks by new British Mesopotamian ex- , 1-— •^**^» Amencan armed ship, sunk 

pedition under command of (Jen. Sir Stan- "* submarine zone. _, _ 

ley Blaude. ^- — Mtssourtan, Amencan steamer, sunk 

28.— United States government makes *"«^«^V^®."*"<^*"- , , 

Sublic a communication from Germany to ^ 6.— United States declares war on 

fexico proposing an alliance, and offering Germany, 

as a reward the return of Mexico's lost ^ 7.— Cuba and Panama at war with 

territory in Texas, New Mexico and Ari- ^^^jmany. 

2ona. 8. — Austria-Hungary breaks with Unit- 

28. — Submarine campaign of Germans ed States. ^ . - -r*..^ «. 

results in the sinking of 134 vessels during , ©.--Germans retreat before British on 

February ^^^^ front. 

9. — Bolivia breaks with Germany. 

March 13.— Vimy, Givenchy, Bailleul and poai. 

8.— British advance on Bapaume. ^o^? "^"!v^"k* ***]? ^'Lvl 9t*1?5I*£?\ 

8.— Mexico denies having received an 20.— Turkey breaks with United SUtes. 

offer from Germany suggesting an alii- |^ 

ance. •'"■y 

8. — Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin dies. 9.— Liberia breaks with Germaay. 
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11.— 4las8ian Council of Workmen's 15. — St Quentin Cathedral deatroyed 

and Soldiers' Delegates demands peace by Qermans. 

conference. 15. — Canadian 'troops capture Hill 70, 

15. — Gen. Petain succeeds Gen. Nivelle dominating Lens, 

as Commander-in-Chief of French armies. 10. — Italians cross the Isonao and take 

Gen. Foch is appointed Chief of Staff. Austrian positions. 

16. — BuUecourt captured by British in 28. — Pope Benedict's peace plea rejected 

the Arras battles. by President Wilson. 

17. — Honduras breaks with Germany. 

18. — Conscription bill signed by Presi- September 

'*'l9.-&«p.« break, with Germany. f-^ ASlriS^''&.^o'SnrmT b^ 

22-28.-lUlf«« advance oa the Car«,. J; to'^l^iSfe^rthe dlttSiat^toS: 

!..«« ments. 

*'""^ l.-^MinnehakOj Atlantic transport 

4. — Senator Boot arrives in Bussla at liner, sunk off Irish coast. 

head of commission appointed by Presi- 12. — Argentine dismisses Von Luxburg, 

dent. German minister, on charges of impropei 

5. — ^Registration day for new draft conduct made public by United Statec 

army in United States. government. 

7. — Messines-Wytschaete ridge in Eng- 14. — Paul Palnlevi becomes French 

Ush hands. premier, succeeding RiboL 

8. — Gen« Pershing, Commander-in-Chief 10. — Russia proclaimed a republic by 

of American expeditionary force, arrives Kerensky. 

in England en route to France. 20. — Costa Rica breaks with Germany. 

18.— Haiti breaks with Germany. 21.^Gen. Tasker II. Bliss named Chief 

of Staff of the United States Army. 

July 25. — Guynemer, famous French flier, 

1. — ^Russians begin offensive in Gallicia, ^fe?- „ v u « i «t ^ ^ 

Kerensky, minister of war, leading in -, 26.— Zpnnebeke, Poljron Wood and 

persen. Tower Hamlets, east of Ypres, taken by, 

3. — ^American expeditionary force ar- ^^S®^\,r,„, tn tt j 

rives in France ^; — William D. Haywood, secretary, 

6.— Canadian House of Commons passes «>d V^. "?!?**,'? ^^ ***• Industrial Work- 
Compulsory Military Service BiU. «"?' tj® ^orld arrested for sedition. 

12.— King Constantine of Greece abdi- ^ 29.— Turkish Mesopotamian amy. un- 

catM in favor of his second son, Alex- der Ahmed Bey, captured by British, 

ander. ^ . 

14. — ^Bethmann-HoUweg, German Chan- October 

ccllor, resigns ; succeeded by Dr. Georg 6. — Peru and Uruguay break with Ger- 

Hichaelis. many. 

10-23.— Retreat of Russians on a front 0.— Poelcapelle and other German posi- 

of 155 miles. , ^ . , ^ tions captured in Franco-British attack. 

20. — Alexander Kerensky becomes Rua- 12-10. — Oesel and Dago, Russian islands 

sian premier, succeeding Lvoff. , in Oulf of Riga, captured by Germans. 

20.— Drawing of draft numbers for 17.— An«//M. American transport, west- 
American conscript army begins. bound from Franco, sunk by submarine: 

22. — Siam at war with Germany and 67 lost. 

Austria. .,.«.., 18.— Moon Island, in the Gulf of Riga, 

24. — Austro-Germans retake Stanislau. taken by Germans 

31.— Franco-British attack penetrates 23.— American troops in France fire 

German lines on a 20-mile front. their first shot in trench warfare 

_^ 23. — French advance northeast of Sois- 

Auguet sons. 

1. — Pope Benedict XV makes plea for 24. — Austro-Germans begin great of- 

Moce on a basis of no annexation, no fensive on Italian positions, 

indemnity. 25. — ^Italians retreat across the Isonao 

3. — Czemowiti captured by Austro- and evacuate the Bainsisza Plateau. 

Germans. 28. — Brazil at war with Germany. 

7. — IJberia at war with Germany. 27. — Goritxia recaptured by Austro- 

8. — Canadian Conscription Bill passes Germann. 

its third reading in Senate. 30. — Michaelis. German Chancellor, re- 

14. — China at war with Germany and signs: succeeded by Count Qeorge V. 

Austria-Hungary. ^on Hertling, 
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31. — Italians retreat to the Taglia- 24. — Cambrai menaced by British, who 

m<Mito. approach within three miles, capturing 

31. — Beersheba, in Palestine, occupied Bourlon Wood, 
by British. 

December 

November l.—German East Africa reported com- 

1. — Germans abandon position on pletely conquered. 

Chemin des Dames. 1. — Allies' Supreme War Council, rep- 

3. — Americans in trenches suffer 20 resenting the United States, France, 

casualties in German attacks. Great Britain and Italy, holds first meet- 

5. — Italians abandon Tagliamento line iJ^S at Versailles, 

and retire on 93-mile front in the Camic 3.— Russian Bolsheviki arrange armi- 

/ilps stice with Germans. 

6.— Passchendade captured by Cana- _ 5.~British retire from Bourlon Wood, 

^Im^g Graincourt and other positions west of 

6.~British Mesopotamian forces reach ^^i^****?!- ^x r^ ^ a • j.^ 

Tekrit, 100 mUes northwest of Bagdad. ^^^rf^'f ^LaSI^If'^^^f^S^^ ^rST^* 

nJralJS^I^^JSr^s^i^^^^^^^^ '"g!i-^Ve2^"?Ton? te 

A^L^4J^^J^^^* Petrograd and munitions, explodes in colUsion with the 

depose Kerensk J. n.^^^. ^^ ^ HaHfox harbor; 1500 persons an 

8. — Gen. Diaz succeeds Gen. Cadoma tjned 

m, Commander-in-Chief of It^an armies. T.^lpinland declares independence. 

9.— Italians retreat to the Piavc. 8.— Jerusalem, held by the Turks for 

10. — Lenine becomes premier of Bus- ©73 years, surrenders to British, under 

sia, succeeding Kerensky. Gen. Allenbr. 

15. — Georges Clemenceau becomes pre- 8. — ^Ecuador breaks with Germany, 

mier of France, succeeding Painlev^. 10. — Panama at war with Austria- 

18. — Major-General Maude, captor of Hungary. 

Bagdad, dies in Mosopotamla. 11. — United States at war with Austria- 

, 21. — Ribecourt, Flesqui^res, Havrin- Hungary. 

court, Marcoing and other German posi- 15. — ^Armistice signed between Germany 

tions captured by British. and Russia at Brest-Litovsk. 

23. — ^Italians repulse Germans on the 17. — Coalition government of Sir Rob- 
whole front from the Aslago Plateau to ert Borden is returned and conacripdon 
the Brenta River. confirmed in Canada. 

1918 

January 3. — Peace treaty between Bolshevik 

14. — Premier Clemenceau orders arrest government of Russia and the Central 

of former Premier Caillaux on high trea- Powers signed at Brest-Litovsk. 

son charge. 4. — Treaty signed between Germany 

19. — American troops take over sector and B^inland. 

northwest of Toul. 6. — Roumania signs preliminary treaty 

29. — Italians capture Monte di val of peace with Central Powers. 

Belle. 9. — Russian capital moved from Petro- 
grad to Moscow. 

February 14. — Russo-Gcrman peace treaty rati- 

1. — Argentine Minister of War recalls fied by All-Russian Congress of Soviets at 

military attaches from Berlin and Vienna. Moscow. 

6. — Tu9cania, American transport, tor- 20. — President Wilson orders all Hol- 

pedoed off coast of Ireland ; 101 lost. land ships in American ports taken over. 

22. — American troops in Chemin des 21. — Germans begin great drive on 50- 

Dames sector. mile front from Arras to La Fere. Bom- 

26. — British hospital ship, Olenari Cos- bardment of Paris by German long-range 

tie, torpedoed. gun from a distance of 76 miles. 

27. — Japan proposes joint military op- 24. — Peronne, Ham and Chauny evacn- 

erations with Allies in Siberia. ated by Allies. 

^ . 25. — Bapaume and Nesle occnpied by 

warch Germans. 

1. — Americans gain signal victory in 29. — General Foch chosen Commander 

•aUent north of Tout in-Chief of aU Allied forces. 
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April 

5. — Japanese forces landed at Yladi- 
Tostok. 

9. — Second German drive begun in 
Flanders. 

10. — ^B^rst German drive halted before 
Amiens after maximum advance of 35 
miles. 

14. — United States Senator Stone, of 
Missouri, chairman of Committee on For- 
eign Relations, dies. 

15. — Second German drive halted before 
Ypres, after maximum advance of 10 
miles. 

16. — Bolo Pasha, Levantine resident in 
Paris, executed for treason. 

21. — Guatemala at war with Germany. 

22. — Baron Von Richthofen, premier 
German flier, killed. 

23. — ^British naval forces raid Zeebrugge 
in Belgium, German submarine base, and 
block channel. 

May 

7. — ^Nicaragua at war with Germany 
•nd her allies. 

10. — Major Kaoul Lufberry, famous 
American aviator, killed. 

24. — Costa Rica at war with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

27. — ^Third German drive begins on 
Aisne-Mame front of 30 miles between 
Soimons and Rheims. 

28. — Germans sweep on beyond the 
Chemin des Dames anci cross the Vesle at 
Fismes. 

28.— Oantigny taken by Americans in 
local attack. 

29. — SoiRFons evactiated by French. 

31. — Marno River crossed by Germans, 
who reach Chfitcau-Thierry, 40 miles from 
Paris. 

31. — President Lincoln, American trans- 
port, simk. 

June 

2. — Schooner Kdtrard H. Cole torpe- 
doofl by submarine off American coast. 

3-6. — American marines and regulars 
check advance of Germans at ChAteau- 
•rhicrry and Neuilly after maximum ad- 
vance of Germans of 32 miles. Beginning 
of American co-operation on major scale. 

0-14. — Germsn drive on Noyon-Mont- 
Mflicr front. Maximum advance, 5 miles. 

15-24. — Austrian drive on Italian front 
fn*U in complete failure. 

30. — American troops in Prance, in all 
departments of service, number 1,010,115. 

July 
1. — ^Vanx taken by Americans. 



3. — Mohammed V, Sultan of Tnikey, 
dies. 

10. — Czecho-Slovaks, aided by Allies, 
take control of a long stretch of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 

12. — Bcrat, Austrian base in Albania, 
captured by Italians. 

15. — Haiti at war with Germany. 

15. — Stonewall defense of Chiiteau- 
Thierry blocks new German drive on 
Paris. 

16. — Nicholas Romanoff, ex-Czar of 
Russia, executed at Yekaterinburg. 

17. — Ldeut. Quentin Roosevelt, youngest 
son of ex- President Roosevelt, killed in 
aerial battle near CliAteau-Thierry. 

IS. — ^French and Americans begin coun- 
ter offensive on Mame-Aisne front. 

10. — San Diego, United States cruiser, 
sunk off EMre Island. 

20. — Carpathia, Cunard liner, used as 
transport, torpedoed off Irish coast. It 
was the Carpathia that saved most of the 
survivors of the Titanic in April, 1012. 

20. — Justicia, giant liner used as troop- 
ship, is sunk oft Irish coast. 

21. — German submarine sinks three 
barges off Cape Cod. 

23. — French take OuIchy-le-ChAteau 
and drive the Germans back ten miles be- 
tween the Aisne and the Mame. 

30. — ^Allies astride the Ourcq; Ger- 
mans in full retreat to the Vesle. 

August 

1. — Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, American 
poet and critic, aged 31, dies in battle. 

2. — French troops recapture Soissons. 

3. — President Wilson announces new 
policy regarding Russia and agrees to co- 
operate with Great Britain, France and 
Japan in sending forces to Murmansk, 
Archangel and Vladivostok. 

3. — Allies sweep on between Soissons 
and Rheims, driving the enemy from his 
base at Fismes and capturing the entire 
Aisne- Vesle front. 

7. — ^Franco-American troops cross the 
Vrale 

8.— New Allied drive begun by Field- 
Marshal Haig in Picardy, penetrating 
enemy front 14 miles. 

10. — Montdidier recaptured. 

13. — Lassigny Masttif taken by French. 

15. — Canadians capture Damery and 
Parvillers, northwest of Roye. 

20. — Noyon and Bapaume fall In new 
Allied advance. 

September 

1. — Australians take Peronne. 
1. — Americans fight for the first droeon 
Belgian soil and capture Voormeseels. 
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11. — QermanB are driven back to the 
Hindenburc line which they held in No- 
vember, 1917. 

12. — R^iatration day for new draft 
army of men between 18 and 45 in the 
United States. 

13. — ^Americans begin vigorous offense 
in St. Mihiel Sector on 40-mile front. 

14. — St. Bfihiel recaptured from Ger- 
mans. General Pershing announces en- 
tire St. Mihiel salient erased, liberating 
more than 150 square miles of French ter- 
ritory which had been in German hands 
since 1914. 

14. — Austro-Hungarian government in- 
vites belligerents to enter a confidential 
peace discussion. 

15. — President Wilson refuses to dis- 
cuss peace. 

18.— John W. Davis, of West Virginia, 
appointed ambassador of the United states 
to Great Britain. 

20. — ^Nazareth occupied by British forces 
in Palestine under Gen. Allenby. 

23. — Bulgarian armies flee before com- 
bined attacks of British, Greek, Serbian, 
Italian and French. 

25.— British take 40,000 prisoners in 
Palestine offensive. 

26. — Strumnitsa, Bulgaria, occupied by 
AlUes. 

27. — ^Franco-Americans in drive from 
Rheims to Verdun take 30,000 prisoners. 

28. — ^Belgians attack enemy from Tpres 
to North Sea, gaining four miles. 

29. — Bulgaria surrenders to General 
d'ESsperey, the Allied comman-.lcr. 

30. — British-Belgian advance reaches 
Boulers. 

October 

1. — St. Quentin, cornerstone of Ilinden- 
burg line, captured. 

1. — Damascus occupied by British in 
Palestine campaign. 

2. — licns evacuated by Germans. 

3. — Albania cleared of Austrians by 
Italians. 

3. — Hindenburg line pierced by British 
between Cambrai and St. Quentin. 

4. — Ferdinand, king of Bulgaria, abdi- 
cates; Boris succeeds. 

5. — Prince Maximilian, new German 
Chancellor, pleads with President Wilson 
to ask Allies for armistice. 

6. — Beirut, chief seaport of Syria, evac- 
uated by Turks, is entered by French 
■hips. 

7. — Berry-an-Bsc taken by French. 

8. — President Wilson asks whether 
German Ghaneellor speaks for people or 
war lords. 

9u— <3«mbnd in Allied htada. 



10. — Leinsier, passenger steamer, sunk 
in Irish Channel by submarine : 480 Uvei 
lost J final German atrocity at sea. 

11. — ^Americans advance through .^r* 
gonne forest. 

12. — German fordgn secretary. Self, 
says plea for armistice is made m name 
of German people ; agrees to evacuate all 
foreign soil. 

13. — Laon and La Fdre abandoned by 
Germans. 

13. — Grandpr6 captured by Americans 
after four days' battle. 

14. — President Wilson refers Germans 
to General Foch for armistice terms. 

15. — ^Durazzo. Austrian naval base in 
Albania, taken by Italians. 

16. — Lille entered by British patrols. 

17. — Ostend, German submarine base, 
taken by land and sea forces. 

17. — Douai falls to Allies. 

19. — Bruges and Zeebrugge taken by 
Belgians and British. 

25. — Beginning of terrific Italian drive 
which nets 50,000 prisoners in five da^. 

31. — Turkey surrenders: annistice 
takes effect at noon ; conditions include 
free passage of Dardanelles. 

23. — Troops of the American Third 
Corps reach the ridge north of Banthe- 
ville. 

27. — ^Americans north of Grandpre en- 
ter Bellejoyeuse. 

November 

1. — Cl^ry-le-Grand captured by Ameri- 
can troops of First Army. 

3. — ^Amcrioans sweep ahead on 50-mile 
front above Verdun ; enemy in full retreat. 

3. — Austria surrenders, signing armis- 
tice with Italy ut 3 p. ic., after 500,000 
prisoners had been taken. 

4. — Americans advance beyond Stenay 
and strike at Sedan. 

6. — Troops of First American Corps 
take Flabas, Raucourt, Uaracourt, and 
Autrecourt. 

7. — American Rainbow Division and 

Sarts of First Division enter suburbs of 
edan. 

8. — ^Heights south of Sedan seised by 
Americans. 

0. — Maubeuge captured by Allies. 

0. — Kaiser Wilhelm abdicates and fle«e 
to Holland. 

10. — Canadians take Mons in irresist- 
ible advanco. 

11. — Germany signs armistice. 

1919 

Jan. 18. — First meeting of Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. 

June 28. — ^Treaty (»f peace with Ger* 
many signed at Versailles, 
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Europhen Evang^elical Alliance 

Europhen < <\'K)-fen ) , a yeUow amor- EustacMo (^^-staTti-o) , Bab to l m- 
muklv^u^u piiouB compound contain- *-»*"»'"'^'***v ^^^^ ^^ Italian physician 

ing 27.6 per cent of iodine. In its action and anatomist, born soon after 1500 ; died 
it is similar to iodoform, to which it is about 1574. Ue devoted himself to medi- 
preferred by reason of its aromatic odor, cal science and in particular to anatomy, 
In alcohol, chloroform, ether and oils it which he much enriched by his re- 
dissolves freely, but not in water. searches. Among his discoveries were 
Euroninm. (A-ro'pi-um), a chemical the Eustachian tube (which see) and the 

*^^^^ clement which occurs in Eustachian valve of the fetal heart 

small quantities in the minerals of the ^•nfArrio (d-t^r'pfi), (1) one of the 

* rare earths.' It requires a complicated *«"'«'Cijt'c Jfnggg^ considered as presid- 

series of operations to separate it from the ing over lyric poetry. The invention of 

lanthanum, cerium, neodymium, gadolin- the flute is ascribed to her. (2) In 

ium, and various elements of the ' rare botany, a genus of palms, natives of Am- 

earth' group with which it is associated, boyna and Australia, and an untenable 

Its oxide MmX>^ w obtained in the form name for Catia, a genus of tali palm. 

of a powder of a faint pink color. See Assia^palm. 

Enrotinm (0-J?'a-um>, a common Enthanftsift (tt-than-ft'si-a), an easy 
xjiuutiuiu j^^jjj ^y^.jj g^^g jjjj ^ XiUlrnanaBia ^^^^^ ^^ ^» painless 

great variety of substances, especially method of putting to death. It w often 
dead herbs, bread, fellies, etc., and is a question whether the use of narcotics 
knovni as the herbarium mold. The gen- or other means of shortening life should 
eric name used is AapergiUus. not be adopted, in the case of prolonged, 

Enrvale CV"'" *""i' ? genus pt painful and hopeless diseases, but such a 
plants of the water-lily custom might be open to abuses, and the 
family of India and China, with larg* ordinary medical method is to seek to pro- 





a 

hothousea. T%e plant is said to Have been jghed about 3e6T.D; "UiBahndgmenToi 
in cultivation in China for 3000 years, the history of Rome (BreviaHum His- 
The seeds are used for food in certain ff^^g Romanov) is written in a perspicu- 
parts of India. ous style. 

Eurvdice l2'^^'**''2i: ^9'®®H ^' Entvches (tt'ti-kfe), a Greek heresl- 
.Ejuxjiuuc thplogy, the vrtfe of Or- XiUiycnCS ^^.^j^ ^^^* j.^^ .^ ^^ ^^^ 

pheus (g. -r.). She was the daughter of century after Christ He was superior of 
Nereus and Dons. While fleeing from ^ monastery near Constantinople, and his 
AristjBus she died from the bite of a ser- heresy consisted in maintaining that after 
pent. Oiyheus foUowed her to the lower the incarnation there was only a divine 
world and gained permission to take her nature in Christ under the appearance of 
back to earth on condition that he would ^ human body. The doctrines of Euty- 
not look behind Mm. Forgetting his ^hes were condemned by the Council of 
promise he looked back and Eurrdice van- chalcedon in 451, and he was expeUed 
fched. Consult Vergil's Georgics and from his monastery. 
Pope's * Ode on St. Oedlia. Enxine (^Iks'ln; Pontu8 Euwinua), 

liliisAliiiia (a-sfi'bi-us), the father of 77^^*: the ancient name for the 
XiUSCDlUS ecclesiastical h i s t o r y. a Black Sea. 

Greek writer, bom in Palestine about 265 TIvfl.n?eliGfll (S-van-jel'i-kel), a term 
A. D., died about 340. About 315 he was ■"•"•**&^"^«** often used to qualify 
appointed Bishop of Csesarea. He was certain theological views, especially strict 
the most learned man of his a^e and took views on the question of the atonement, 
an important part in the Council of Nicsea. justification by faith, the Inspiration and 
Among his works are the Church History, authority of the Scriptures, and allied 
a Chronicle, in two parts. Martyrs of Pal- doctrines. In England the so-called Low 
eatine. Life of Constantine, Contra Church party is evangelical in its views. 
Hieroclem, Prcepardiio Evangelica, De- The * Evan^lical Church' is the official 
monstratio Evanpelico, and Theophania, title of the Protestant Church of Prussia, 
The Prapardtio is of especial interest as formed in 1817 by the union of Lutherans 
it contains copious extracts from classical and Calvinists. 

writings. He believed he was living at 'Rvfl.Tlcrplinfll A11iflTi/>A an associa- 
the beginning of a new age and felt im- i^ v angCUCai iiUiance, ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ 

pelled to set forth the events leavilug up members of different sections of the Chris- 

to that new era. tian church, organized in London in 

Enqf n.filllfl.'n TnllA (fl-sta'ki-an), in 1846, to lend its influence in favor of 

xiustai^iiiau xuuc anatomy, n canal evangelical doctrines (see above article), 

leading from the pharynx to the tym- has held conferences at Paris, BerUiu 

panum of the ear. See Ear and Euatachio, Geneva, New York, London, etc. 



I!vang:elical Association Evaporation 

Evang:eUcal Association, *,^'. IT^^^^ .'t'^&^fr,''^^,'^Z%ZX 

ericaa ChriBtiaiia. chiefly of {Scrman de- returning to Burope in time to take part 

Bcent. eatabliehed about the beginning of in tbe battle of Waterloo. In 1S30, 1831 

the last century. !□ fi>rm of government and lS33 he was elected to parliament. 

and mode of worship it generally agrees In 1835 be was appointed to the command 

with the Methodist Episcopal Church. of 10,000 troops raised in Britain on be- 

Evaneelical TJnion, tlienameota h&lf pt the Oueen of Spain. Under the 

*"«*"6 »"*"** uiiiuii, rehgiouB sect, training of Evans this force became an 

also lamiliarlf known as the Moriaon- excellent armj^aod several timei defeated 

ians, from the Itev. Jamea Morison, its ihe Carlists. During the Cnmean war he 

originator. It took rise in Scotland ta distinguished himself as commander of 

1840, and three years afterwards organ- the second division of the English armj, 

ized itself as a separate Christian denom- and received the thanks of the Bouse and 

ination. The MorisoniBne maintain the other honors. He died in 1870. 

universality of the atonement, combining TTvans I'uouab Williau, a distill- 

with tliis llie doctrine of eterna] personal *■•«*"") jtuished dentist, born at Phila- 

and nnconditbual election, and denying delphia, Pennsylraaia, in 162Q. He 

tbst any one will he condemned for studied dentistry, and became so expert 

Adam's fall. In point of church govern- that he was sent for from France to treat 

ment the members of the Evangelical the teeth of Napoleon ITI. He dwelt in 

Union are independenL Tbe body has Paris during the remainder of his life, 

about ninety congregations, chiefly In worked for members of all the royal 

Scotland. houses of Europe, was loaded with gifta 

1?Tran(va1iat-a (e-van'jel-isti) the writ- end decorations, and acquired a fortuna 

XjVangeusiS ^^^ ^{ the history or of several million dollara. He becama 

doctrines, precepts, actions, life and interested in military sanitation and 

death of ChriBt ; in particular, tbe four founded the Bed Cross Society. On th« 

evangelitU, Alatlhew, Mark, Luke and night of the revolutionary outbreak in 

John. The ancieat symbols of the four Paris, after the decisive victory of the 

evangelists are : for Mattbew, a man't Germans over Napoleon's army, Sept. 4, 

face; for Mark, a Uon; for Luke, aa 1870, the Empress Eagenie sought sheltH 

o»; and for John, a fiving eagle. in his house and was helped by him to 

Tvana (ev'ans), SlAar Akh. See EU escape to England. He died In 1897, 

XIVHIIB ^|_ Oeorge. leaving nearly the whole of his fortune 



. ..™„.v, — »..~, — Philadelphia. Litigation followed. 

„.- of the automatic flour-mill and the and more than ten years passed befora 

high-pressure steam engine, a steam the matter was settled in favor of the 

dredge, and the ' Cornish boiler.' Hepro- terms of his will. 

Jected a railroad to connect New York IT.TFaTistnn (ev'anz-tonl, acity of Cook 

iod PhiUdelpbia, but lacked the means ■'^'VanSXOn c^„,^ty, Illinois, on Lake 

to build it. He died in New York in Michigan, 12 miles k. of Chicago. It i» 

ISIO. nleasaptly situated, and is tbe seat of the 

irTrfiTie RoBLKT DuHGLisoN. nnval offl- Northwestern University, and other tdOr 

XiVUUS, pgp_ Y^^„ i„ Fioj.^ Co., Vir- catioiiul institutions. Pop, (1920) 37,215. 

ginia. in 1S46 ; wqb graduated at the V. 8. Evanavillp « c't?. wunty seat of 

Navfll Academy in 1863. He entered the -"^vausvuie, vanderhurg Co.. Indiana, 

navy during the later years of the Civil on Ohio River, 163 miles e. of St. Louia, 

war. took part in both attacks on Fort on several railroad lines. It is the center 

Fisher, and was In command of the of a coal, agricultural and lumber region, 

Torktown, at Valparaiso, during the and has numerous munutactures, including 

Chilean troubles with this country in furniture, buggies, steam shovels, stovM, 

1891. His decisive actions here Mve him pottery, cigars, structural iron, gas en- 

the popular name of ' Fighting Boh Ev- pines, cotton, flour, etc. The public build- 

ans.' He took part in the naval fight off lugs include a courthouse, city hall, Wil- 

Santlago, Cuba, in 1898. aa commander Urd Library, U. S. MuHne Hospital. State 

of the loiDa. He was commissioned rear Hospttul for Insane. Elks Home, etc. 

admiral in 1901, and died in 1912. There is water power from a dam on the 

•Bjra-nn Sib De Lact. a British gen- '"'" "— ■^•"^' =.>-™. 

JIiTanS, p^g] 1^^ at Moig in irefand 
In 1787. After some years of service In 



EvaOOration (e-vap-o-ra'shun), the 
*; conversion of a liquid 



Evartft 



E^ ersion of the Eyelids 



phere in the manner of an elastic flnid. 
The process of evaporation is constantly 
going on at the surface of the earth, but 

Erincipally at the surface of the sea, of 
ikes, rivers and pools. The vapor thus 
formed, being specifically lighter Uian 
atmospheric air, rises to considerable 
heights above the earth*s surface; and 
afterwards, by a partial condensation, 
forms clouds, and finally descends in 
rmin. 

Evarts (e^'&rts), Whxiam M., an em- 
*«vfM.i»o Jngnt lawyer, born in Boston, 

Massachusetts, in 1818; was graduated at 
Tale and studied law at Harvard ; began 
practice in New York about 1840, and 
subsequently became an active member of 
the Republican party. In the impeach- 
ment trial of President Johnson in 1868 
he was his principal counsel, and in 1872 
was counsel for the United States in the 
Alabama Claims arbitration. He served 
as Secretary of State during the admin- 
istration of President Hayes and was 
United SUtes Senator, 1885-01. He died 
in 1901. 

ISliTAlAfli (evVleth), a city of St. Louis 
^^^^^^*^ Co.. Minnesota. 70 mUes w. 
w. of Duluth. in an iron mining district 
(production of ore in 1919, 3,039,355 
tons). Pop. (1920) 7205. 
Evelvn C^^'eHn), John, an English 
* writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, bom at Wot ton, in Surrey, in 1(S2I0 ; 
died there in 1706. After completing his 
coarse at Oxford he studied law at the 
Middle Temple, visited various parts of 
the continent, and in 1659 took the 
royal side in the civil war. He j^ublished 
numerous works, among which are 
Seulptura, or the HxBiory and Art of 
Ckoicography ; Sylvan or a DUoourMe of 
Forest Trtf; treatises on gardening* 
architecture, etc. But by far his most 
important work is his ifemotrt, compre- 
hending a diary and correspondence, 
which are interesting contributions to 
the history of the time. 

Bvening-primrose, ®"^'*f^^X 

nat order Onagraces. CZ7. 5«enfM«, an 
American species common in cottage gar. 
dens, is not unfrequent as an escaped 
plant In England. 

Everest IcVer-est), Mount, the high- 
est mountain on the earth, 
situated in the Himalayas on the borders 
of Nepal and Tibet, in lat. 27. 59 N. and 
Sasee. Height. 29.002. 
Everett (^▼'^r-et) Alexander Hnx, 
an American diplomatist, 
bom at Boston in 1792; died at Canton 
in 1847. After studying at Harvard* in 
1800, he accompanied John Quincy 
Adams to St. Petersburg as secretary of 



legation. He afterwards filled successive 
diplomatic posts in the Netherlands, 
Spain and elsewhere. He was the au- 
thor, among other works, of Europe, or a 
Oeneral Survey of the Present Situation 
of the Principal Potoere (1822) ; and a 
similar work on America. 
Everett ^(>w^bd, an American statc8- 
^ ' man and author, brother of 
the preceding, born at Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1794. After traveling for 
some years in Germany and England, he 
returned to America in 1819 to occupy 
the chair of Greek literature at Har- 
vard. He became editor of the North 
American Review j was prominent as an 
orator, and entering the political world, 
t>ecame successively member of Congresc 
governor of Massachusetts and minister 
plenipotentiary in England (1840). In 
1845 he was appointed president of Har^ 
vard Ck>llege, and in 1852 Secretary ol 
State. He died in 1865. 

1«^VAi*Aff ^ <^ity of Bdiddlesez Co., 
Xivereirl«| ^^^ 3 ^^^^ j, ^^ Boston, 

on Mystic River and Boston & Maine R. 
R. It has iron ond steel mills, lumber 
works, and manutactures of radiators, 
shoes, paper ware, chemicals, furniture, 
knit goods, etc. Pop. (1910) 33,484; 
(1920) 40,120. 

iSverett. ** .^\*y» «»""*y/**?? «^ snoho- 

A4VVAVVV, mish Co.. Washington, on 
Port Gardner Bay. Puget Sound, at 
mouth of Snohominh River. 30 miles N. of 
Seattle. It is one of the largest lumber- 

{iroducing points in tho IT. S.. with 140 
umber ana shinglp mills in operation in 
the city and district. Also has paper 
mills, iron works, etc Pop. (1920) 27.644. 

Everelades (ev^r-giftdsi. a low 

o marshy tract of country 

in Southern ' Florida, inundated with 
water and interspersed with patches or 
portions covered with high grass and 
trees. They are 100 miles long and 60 
broad. Canals for draining them are 
under construction. 

Evergreen (ev'er-sr^n), a plant that 
xiver^eeu retains its verdure 
through an the seasons, as the fir, the 
holly, the laurel, the cedar, the cypress, 
the juniper, the holm-oak and many 
others. Evergreens shed their old leaves 
in the spring or summer, after the new 
foliage has been formed, and consequently 
are verdant through all the winter season. 
They form a considerable part of the 
shrubs commonly cultivated in gardens. 
3nd are beautiful at all seasons of the 
year. 

Eversion of the Eyclids,;'^^^";;; 

a disease In which the eyelids are turnfd 
outward, so as to expose the red interrn*) 
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Evesham Evidences of Cluistianity 

■ .1111 m ■ ■■ I - iM 

tunic. It occun most frequently in the dence in questions of pedigree, pnblie 

lower eyelid. right, custom boundaries, decUratiMis 

EveshAin (^▼*'iun), a town in Eng- against iiiterest, declarations wliidi ae> 

^^^^ land, in the county and 15 company the facts or are part of the 

miles 8. K. of Worcester, beautifuUy sit- res ge$tw, etc (4) Insane persons and 

uated on the Atou, and giving name to idiots are incompetent to be witaesMb 

a parliamentary diTision of the county. But persons temporarily insane are in 

It was the seat of a monastery as early their lucid interrals received as wit> 

ts the eighth century. Pop. (1011) S^U nesses. Children are admissible as wiW 

Evietioii (^▼Ih'shan), the disposses- nesses as soon as they have a competent 

A4VAVMVU ^i^Q ^^ ^ person from the share of understanding and know and 

occupancy of lands or tenements. The feel the nature of an oath and of the 

term oo(*urs most commonly in connec> obligation to speak the truth* 




£?5ioM%:?4 l^^S fe^r ri'it * Evidences of Christiaiiity. ^TJ 

mept of rent or on determination of the be divided broadly into two great classes. 

iMdyof 



tenancy. In the case of evictions of vis., extemai eritfeaces, or the body 
tenants in Ireland, generally for non- historical testimonies to the ChristiaA 
pay met of rent, the tenants are fre* revelation ; and tiiierfial evidesoss. or ar> 
quently readmitted as caretakers, or guments drawn* from the nature of Chris- 
under some other titie. tianity itMlf as exhibited In its tea rhings 

¥SnflAnAA (ev'i-4ens) is that which and effects, in favor of its divine origiL 
xiVAUCUt^ makes certain and which The first Christian apologies— those oT 
enables the mind to see trutlu It ma^ be Justin Martyr, Minocius Felix and Ter- 
<a> intuitire, t.tf., resting on the direct tullian, written in the second ceotiiry — 
testimony of consdousneM, of perception were mainly intended as instificatioBS of 
or memory, or on fundamental principles the Christian religion agamst the charges 
of the human intellect; or it may be (0) of atheism, immorality, etc., rommoaly 
demonstnttire, i,c„ in a strict sense, made at that time. Of a more philosopU* 
proofs which estaoUsh with oertaSaty aa cal kind and dealing more comprehca- 
in mathematical science particular conclu- alvely with the principles of religioa aad 
sions; or it may be (c) probable, under belief in general* are the worka of Oit 
which class are ranked moral evidence^ gen, Arnobius and Augustine in the oe»> 
tejfal evidence, and generally every kind turies immediately succeeding. Daring 
of evidence whirh, though it may be the middle ages, the scientific repr essa ta* 
ouficient to satisfy the mind. Is not an tion of Christianity is mosUy the work of 
absolutely ceruin and incontrovertible the schoolmen occupied in weldina Arl^ 
demonstration. totelian or Platonic philosophy with the 

In Jurisprudence evidence Is classified fabric of Christian dogmatics, or writing 
into that whi('h is dirccf snd poHiive and attacks on the Jewish and MohaauBsdaa 
that which is pretumptive and ciroasi- faiths. 

BUntiaL The former is that which ia In the sixteenth and seve nts e a A 
proved by some writing containing a centuries the Influences of the 



K'sitive statement of the facts and bind- sauce and the Reformation gave rise 
g the psrty whom it affe<'ts; or that to a spirit of inquiry and critldsoi 
which is proved by some witness, who which developed Englisn deism as i«^ 



hss. or avers himself to have, positive resented by Herbert and Hobbes la the 
knowledge tliereof bv means of his senses, seventeenth century, and ColUna and 

is not 



\Vhfne\er the fart is not so directly and Bolingbroke in the elahteenth. Tike 
p(»<iitiv«-ly etitnllishr'd. but is deduced from eral position of Ettgllsh deism was'^the 
oili<*r facts in evidence, it is prc^vrnpU're acceptance of the belief In the existence 
sod circmmatanUal only. Tlie 'following of God, and the profession of natural 
are the Irad.ng ru1<ni regarding evidence religion along with opposition to the 
in s ci>Mrt of law: — mysteries and special clalma of Chris- 

<1> The p>int in is^ie 1^ to be proved tianity. It was in confutation of this 
bv the party « tio a^*.. rts the affirmative, position that the great Engllih worka oa 
But mlii-re one p<'r«^'«n chnrjrcs snother the evidences of Christianity of Batter, 
with a culpa ».!»• <>nn-si,,n this rule will Berkeley and Cudworth were written. 
Dot apply, the p«-rK>n who makes the In France the new spirit of InqvirT was 
rhnrrc »..'nr b-mnd to provo it. (2) The represented by Diderot* D'lIolhaclC aad 
b«"«t evui.'nie mu«t be given of which the enc%vloj>edi«ts in general, who as- 
th«* nntnrf* of the thing is capable. Bailed Christianity mainly on the gr 
CU li«.ir«ay mid. nee of a fart is not that it was founded on Imposturv 
sdrnl««iMi*. TTif pnncipnl exceptions to superstition, and maintained by «^. 
this rule are— death-bed declarations, evi- d<jtai trickery and hypocrisy. Na f«f(y 



£vil £7olutio]i 

of any c^eat yalae was produced in the the phenomenal world, with all the evils 
French church, although in the preyious appearing in it, was held to be mere 
age Paacal in his Peiw^et had brought to- illnaion. Similarly Plato held that ti^e 
gether aome of the profoundest considera- good was the essence of all things, and 
Bona yet offered in favor of revealed relig- that the evil and imperfect contained 
Son. The nineteenth century was dis- in them had no real existence. The the- 
tingnished by the strongly rationalistic ory enunciated by Leibnitz in his The- 
apint of its criticism. The works of such adic6e resembles that of Plato. In tha* 
writers as Strauss, Bauer and Feuer- work he assigns to the evil existing in 
bach, attempting to eliminate the super* the world created by God, which he 
natural and the mysterious in the origin holds to be the best of all possible 
of Christianity, were answered by the worlds, a merely relative existence; all 
works of Neander, Ebrard and Ull- that we call evil is, he holds, only evil 
mann on the other side. The historical to us because we do not eee It in reiatioQ 
method of investigation, represented alike to the rest of the universe, for in rela* 
by the Hegelian school and the Positiv- tion to the universe it is not evil but 
itts la philosophv, and by the Evolution- good, and accordingly cannot be evil in its 
ists in science, is the basis of the chief own nature. Another view on the sub- 
attacks of the present time against tha ject is that which neither asrigns to the 
snpematural character of Christianity, evil principle (as it does to God or ths 
the tendency of all being to hold that good principle) an original existence 
while Christianity is the highest and nor denies the real existence of evil, 
Bost perfect development to which the but ascribes it to ths axerdss of man's 
religions spirit has yet attained, it differa free wilL 

simply in degree of development from ^yil £va a power which, accordina 

any other relicion. Notable amo»» **J^f to an old and widespreaa 

later apologists ol Christianity have been superstition, resides In some people of do- 

Paley (Natural Theology), Chalmers ins injury to otners by a mera look, or 

{Natural Theologu)^ Mansol, Liddon a look accompanied by certain words or 

and others. Lecturers of the Bampton charms. This belief, common among the 

Foundation ; in Germany, Luthardt, ancients. Is still prevalent among the more 

Bwald, Banmstark, etc. Ita assailanta ignorant classes in Italy, Russia, Anda- 

have been equally numerous. lusia, Turkey, Egypt, the Highlands of 

Vm41 The Obigin or, the subject of Scotland and other places. 

*■•**» an appalling quantity of barren Svolnte (•▼'o-lut), in geometry, a 

speculation. The difficulty of the ques- ^-^v***"** curve from which anouer 

tion lies mainly in this, that the existence curve, called the involute or evolvent, is 

of evil in the world seems inconsistent described by the end of a thread grad* 

with the view that it was created and ually wound upon the former, or un* 

is midntained by an omnipotent and wound from it^ 

beneficent creator. The various theories Evolntion (c^-a-lO'sl^un), literally tiia 

on the subject have all sought to elude ^-^vawvxv** ^^^ ^£ unrolling or oiubld* 

this difficulty either by the supposition in^. but used as a term In science and 

of some principle of evil equally eternal philosophy to indicate the development of 

with that of good, or by regarding evil an organism or organic entity towards 

as having only a relative existence, be- greater differentiation of organs and func- 

ing a kind of good in an imperfect tions. and, therefore, to a more complex 

and immature stage. Perhaps the oldest and higher state of being. Thus, in as- 

theory upon this subject is that of par- tronomy, the nebular hynotheais, which 

seeism, or the religion of Zoroaster, ac- regards the planetary bodies as cfvolved 

cording to which there were two original from nebular or gaseous nuitter, is an es- 

prindples, one good (Ormuxd) and the ample of evolution. In geology, also, the 

other evil (Ahriman). This is the doc- old view which considered the animal and 

trine that is now very often spoken of vegetable life of each geological period 

as Manich«ism, from the fact that it as a new and separate organic ereatioo* 

was adopted by Manes, who attemi>ted to has given place to the evolutionary ths- 

engraft it on the doctrine of Christianity, ory of a process of development from 

In contradistinction to this dualistic tiie- earlier types to those of tha later periods, 

ory with reference to the origin of evil But the evolution of the more complex 

stand the Monistic theories of Brahman- from the more simple organisms does 

ism and Platonism. According to the not necessarily, probably never doea, ex* 

Brahmanic doctrine of the emanation hibit a linear series of advances ; thus, 

of all things from one original being of the protoplasm which represents the 

(Brahma), this original being was re- first stage of an animal's existence, part 

garded as the sole true existence, and is a*t alida for one tissue, part tor i»* 





XiToIution lisaroliaie 

other; in the same way, on the theory of £T(7o1d^ (&V&lt)» Gbobo Hsiitbiok 
the origin of certain animal or vege- *^^«**** August von, a German Orien- 
table forms from a common stock, some talist and Biblical critic, born at GSttin- 
members of a group have manifested such gen in 1803. After studying at the unl- 
modifications as render them permanently versity there, in 1827 he became eztraor- 
nnlike their kindred of whom some may dinary, in 1831 ordinary professor of 
retain for a longer or shorter time their theology, and in 1835 professor of Orieiv* 
original characters, while others become tal languages. In 1837 he lost his chair 
specialized in other directions. EjvoIu- at GOttingen on account of his protest 
tion is a law whose operation is trace- against the kings* abrogation of the lib- 
able throughout every department of eral constitution, and became professor of 
nature. It may be equally well illus- theorogy at Tttbingen, but in 1848 re- 
trated from the history of philosophy or turned to his old chair at GOttingeo. 
the arts, or from the historical develop- When Hanover was annexed by Pros- 
ment of society. But it is in connection sia in 1866 he became a zealous defender 
with the evolutionary theory of the ori|^ of the rights of the ex-king. He died at 
of species that the principle of evolution G^ttingen in 1875. Among his chief 
has oeen most discussed, affirming, as it works are the following: OomplgU 
does, tiiat all forms of life both in the Course of the Hebrew Language; The 
animal and vegetable kingdom have been Poetical Booke of the Old Teeiameni: 
developed by continuous differentiation History of the People of Israel; Ant^ 
of organs and modifications of parts from quities of the People of Israel, The 
one low form of life consisting of a History is considered his greatest work, 
minnte cell. The steps by which this £t(to1^ (aVftlt), Johannes, a Danish 
process has been accomplished and the **^^^^^ poet, born at Copenhagen ia 
causes which have been mainly at work 1743 ; died in 1781. After studying tiie- 
In it form a department of research to ology at Copenhagen University he ran 
itiiich many notable scientists — T <a m a r c k , away and enlisted in the Prussian seri^ 
St Hilaire, Meckel, Hseckel, Spencer, ice, which he soon deserted for the Au»> 
Darwin, Wallace and others have contrib- trian. Having returned to Copenhagen, 
nted. One of the greatest contributions an elegy whicb he wrote on &e death 
to the theory has been the work of Mr. of Frederick V of Denmark was received 
Darwin (On the Origin of Species) , in with general admiration, and awoke ia 
which he has produced some of the strong* himself the consciousness of pontic talent 
est evidence in favor of evolution as His reputation rapidly increaMcd with the 
an endless progression evolving higher publication of his tragedies. The Death 
species, genera, families, orders, classes, of Balder. Adam and Eve, Rolfhraget 
the infinitely varied forms being each etc.; and nis odes and sosgs. 
adapted to the circumstances by which 1?ti7q1/I John, a Danish general, born 
it is surrounded. See also ^a^urol fieleo- -E'Wm.iu, ^^ Cassel in 1744; died in 
tion^ Species. 1813 ; said to have been a brother of tba 
"RirnliifinTi ^^ mathematics, the proc- preceding. He fought for the United 
xivuxutiuii, ggg ^£ extracting the rooto States in the Revolutionsry war, entered 
of numbers or quantities. the Danish service in 1Y£^ rose to the 
TvnI'U'A'nf (e-vorvent), in mathemat- rank of general, and distinguisbed himself 
XiYUivcub ^^^ gg^ Evolute. in defense of the neutiality of DeunailL 
ElTora. (ev'6-ra), a town in Portugal, about 1806. He wrote an able trsatissv 
*^^^^^ capital of the province of Instructions in War. 
\ Alemtejo, 80 miles east of Lisbon. It is PTsriTi^ (tl'ing), Thoicas, an American 
an ancient place, poorly built, and its -"^*"5 statesman, bom in Ohio Co., 
walls, citadel and forts are all in a Virginia, in 1789; died in 1B71. He be> 
ruinous state. It has a Roman aqueduct came prominent in politics and In 1881 
still serviceable, a Gothic cathedral, an and again in 1850 was elected to the 
ecclesiastical seminary, etc Pop. 16,- United States Senate. In 1841 he was 
152. appointed Secretary of the Treasury, ia 
l<!TrrATnnTiH <>' Evbxhont. See £ft 1849 was made the first secretary of the 
xivrcmuiiUi s^remond. Interior. Retiring from the Senate ia 
IhrreilX ^cv-reu), a town of N. W. 1851, he devoted himself to legal practioe 
AJvxcuA ppnuce, capital of the depart- in Lancaster, Ohio, 
ment of Eure, in a fertile valley on the "ExATCh^t^ (egs-Srlc&t), a name of a 
Iton. Although an ancient town with *^^^«'* ****** *^ province or territory aa- 
narrow streets, it is well built, has an der an exarch, or vicerr.y. In the sixth 
ancient Gothic cathedral, a town house, century after Christ Justinian formed 
two theological seminaries. Pop (1906) the middle part of Italy into a province 
I3»773. ^ '^f the Eastern Empire, and fare the 
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goTerament of it to an officer called an Tork for the paymept of $1000 in London 
eaarch. Exarch was also the title of «*» *>« purchased ^there for $1000. If it 
an ecclesiastical grade in the Greek ^^^ ^ purchased for less, exchange is «»- 
Church. Among the modem Greeks an <^ P^^ ^^^ ^ against Ijondon. If the 
eatarch is a deputy of the patriarch. purchaser is obliged to give more, ex- 

"ET/^nlilmr (eks-kal'i-bur). the famous change is a6ov6por and In favor of Lon- 
j;iA.i«cuj.uiu g^Qpj qi ^g mythical ^^^* Although the thousand circumstances 
King Arthur. The story goes that it which incessantly affect the state of debt 
was sunk deep in a great stone, from *»d credit prevent the ordinary course 
which it could be drawn only by the man of exchange from being almost ever pre- 
who was destined to be king. cisely at par, its fluctuations are con- 

"ETPftVftf inn tbe process of removing fined within narrow limits, and if di- 
j;iA.\/a>va>iixuij.9 rock or earth for the ^^t exchange is unfavorable between 
purpose of engineering construction, or of two countries this can often be obviated 
clearing the space for the foundations of ^7 the interposition of bills drawn on 
a building. Where rock is encountered it other countries where an opposite state 
must first be shattered by the use of ex- of matters prevails. See also BiXl of 
plosives placed in holes drilled for the Exchange, 

purpose. Some form of mechanical ex- ExchftlLfire Deed of, an original com- 
cavator is usually employed. This may -*-^**"'**&^> mon law conveyance for 
be a steam shovel (which see) or a ma- the mutual transfer of real estate. It 
chine resembling a dredge, with a series takes place between two contracting 
of buckets running on an endless chain, parties only, although several individuals 
The latter is suitable only for shallow may be included in each party; and the 
cuttings. parties must take an equal estate, as 

ISTfifilsinr (eks-sel'si-or), the trade fee-simple for fee-simple, legal estate for 
AXA.WAOAVX jjj^njg Qf 1^ ^g quality of legal estate, copyhold for copyhold of the 
wood shavings, used in packing perishable same manor, and the like, 
goods and tor stuffing mattresses, cush- Sxcliefllier (^l^B-chek'^r), in Britain, 
ions, etc The fibers are separated from *^^^**^H**^* the department which 
wood blocks by an excelsior machine, deals with the moneys received and paid 
which is a form olf vertical planer using on behalf of the public services of the 
reciprocating cutters driven at high speed, country. The public revenues are paid 
Exchange (eks-chanj'), a place in into the Bank of England (or of Ire- 
^^ o large commercial towns land) to account of the exchequer, and 

where merchants, agents, bankers, bro- these receipts as well as the necessary 
kers and others concerned in commercial payments for the public service are un- 
affairs meet at certain times for the der the supervision of an important of- 
transaction of business. See Stock Ew- ficial called the CJontroller and Auditor 
tihanpe, . General, the payments being granted by 

Vrrohuntrfk in commerce, that spedeB him on receipt of the proper orders pro- 
XiAi/liaii^Cy ^^ transactions by which ceeding through the 




nussion oi specie. xnus, a mercnanc ^ ' oee vnanceiior. 

in New York who owes $1000 worth Sxcliefllier Court OP, an 

of goods in London, gives a bill or order ■*'^^**^H'*^*> English court of 

for that amount which can be negotiated established by William the Con 



_^ _ _ treasury. The pub- 

the debts of individuals residing at a lie accounts are also audited in his de« 

distance are canceled by order, draft, partment. 

or bill of exchange, without the trans- Sxcliefllier Chancellob OF THS. 
mission o^ specie. Thus, a merchant ^'^^^^^H**^*! See Chancellor. 

C o u B T OP, an ancient 

record, 
wt kuai, «ui^uu«, TTUAV.U x^u ^^ u^ev't.x^v^v. ^».»^..»..^^ ^^ .,....»» «»« Conqueror, 
through banking agencies or otherwise and intended principally for the care and 
against similar deSts owing by other collection of the royal revenues. It was 
parties in London who have payments one of the supreme courts of common 
to make in New York. This obviates law, and is said to derive its name from 
the expense and risk of transmitting the checkered cloth, resembling a chess- 
money. The process of liquidating obli^a- board, on which the sums were marked 
tions between different nations is carried and scored with counters. The judges 
en in the same way by an exchange of of this court were the chief baron and 
foreign bills. When all the accounts of five junior or puisnS barons. This court 
one country correspond in value with has been merged in the High dJourt of 
those of another, the exchange between the Justice. In Canada there is a Court of 
countries will be at par, that is, the sum Exchequer for the Dominion, 
for which the bill is drawn in the one Vvpli pnnpr Hill a bills of credit is- 
country will be the exact value of it in -B«*>i'iiciiucr J>iii9y sued by authority 
the oUier. Exchange is said to be at par oi the British Parliament as a means 
when, for instance, a bill drawn in New- of raising money for temporary purposes. 
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Tbey are of Tariona mmiB — £100 or any tbe Innfi kldneja, bladder and tba 

multiple of £100 — and b«ar intereit akin, beiidea the action o( the iDteatinal 

(generallr from l^d. to 2^(1. per diem canal 

un flUO) according to a rate fixed at the Expnhltftrinin (ekB-kn-M-tO'ri-um). 

bef Inning of each year. Theie bUli nais -tXCllDniOnuni j^ mediwral churches, 

from hand to hand a» money and form a g gaUery where public watch was kept at 

principal part of the public unfunded ^igh^ „„ the eve of some feitival. and 

DQmber of years at a fixed rate of in- 

E^i-e (ek-ila'), an Inland duty or Ira- ^ ^^ i" Kxmoor, to the coooty ol 

"*""^ post laid on commoditieB pro- Someraet, and after a southerly tonrae 

daced and conaumed within a country, <>' about SO mllea falls Into the Englisli 

and also an licenBes to manufacture and Channel at Exmouth. 

deal In certain commodities. Eiciae du- T.TanTitJn'n (eli-Be-kn'shun), in law, is 

tiea were introduced into England by the ■=^B«l"'*"U ^ j„dLdal writ gronndea 

Long Parlisment in 1643. being then on a Judgment of tbe court by which tb« 

laid on tbe makers and vendors of ale, writ is issued, and is granted for tbe 

beer, cider and perry. Being a cooTcni- purpose of carrying the judgment into 

ent and productive source of revenue, they effect, by having it executed. Execution 

gained ground, and now furnish about Jb granted by a court only upon the judg- 

two-seventbs of the public revenue. In nients given by tbe same court, not upoa 

the United Stales tbe term Internal Rev- those pronounced by another, 

euue is employed (which see). IT.YAnTiHnTi the carcjing ont of the 

Excitnmntor Action ""« ^'^^^°" <>' x.aci,uihju, punishment of death. See 

XiXCUOmOlOr aCUOn, ^^^^^ ^^^ Capital Punithment. 

tributed to muscular orgaus, the stimula- IT.T'priTi+'i/ivipr (ek-ae-kO'shnn-er), th« 

tion of which leads to movement Thus, -E^ctuiiunci £,^^.[^1 ^^o carnes into 

Irritation of a nerve supplying a muscle effect a sentence of death, or inQicta 

will lead to contraction of the muscle by capital punishment in pursuance of a 

excitomotor action, and irritation ot legal warrant. This duty devolves upon 

certain nerves distributed to blood-ves- tbe sheriff in England and the United 

eels will lead to contraction of the ves- States. 

•el by acting on its muscular coat. HzfiClltive (ekz-ek'0-tiv), that branch 

"ETPnmnillTiipatintl (eks-ko-mH-ni- ** of the government of a 

rdtCOmmamcatlOn ka'sbun), the country by which the fawB are carried 

exclusion of a Christian from the com- into effect or the enforcement of them 

munion and spiritual privileges of the superintended. Tbe term Is used In 

church. Excommunication wae practiced distinction from the le)pMlatwe and tha 

rarly by tlie flhrisiian Church. A diatioc- judipial departments, and includes the 

tion gradually arose between a lesser and supreme magistrate, whether emperor, 

a greater Ficnmrnunication, the former king, president or governor, his cabinet 

l-elng a suspension from church prlvllcfies. or miniaters, and a host of minor offi- 

the latter a formal expulsion excluding' cials. 

from all communion with the faUhfui. 'F.TBnntnr (ekz-ek'd-tor) , In law, is 
In the middle ages the popes often ex- ■•^<:''"''"* one appointed by a man'a 
communicated whole cities and kingdoms, last will to carry its provisions into exe- 
In such a case all religious services cution after the testator's death. The 
ceased and the grave inconveniences thus testator may, by the common law, appoint 
caused made excommunication a for- any person of sound mind and discretion, 
midable weapon in tbe bands of the pope, though otherwise under some legal dis- 
till with frequent abuse it lost its force, abilities as to contracting and transact- 
itesidea excommunication an extreme de- ing business in general, such as a married 
gree of denunciation called anathema, woman or a minor. The duties of ct- 
and cutting Ihp offender off from all the ecutors and of administrstors are, in 
hopes and consolations ot the Christian general, the same, the difference of the 
faith, is used in the Itomnn ('rttliolic two depending mostly on tbe mode of ap- 
Church. In the Church of Knglnnd both polntmeot. the executor being nominated 
the less and the greater excommunication by tbe testator, the administrator belns 
are rccocnlzed. appointed by the judge of nrobate. An 
Excretion (''ks-kre'shunl, in physi- executor Is liable for any loss occurring 
^^ oloity, the separation and to the estate through negligence for 
carrying off of waste matter from an paying legatees before all debts are dl»- 
animal bodff a function performed by charsed. 



Exegesis Exhibition 

Execrasis (eke-e-Jd'sls), the exposition Maj 1, 1851. It covered an area of 
*** o^"" or interpretation of the about 19 acres and attracted 15,000 ex- 
Scriptnres. Tbe science which lays down hibitors. An International Exhibition, on 
the principles of the art of sacred inter- a small scale, was held at New York In 
pretation is called ewegeiica or hermeneu- 1863, and in 1855 the first French Ex- 
Itct. position Uniyerselle was opened in Paris. 
Erftailfi.tTir (ek-se-kw&'tur ; Lat * Let The bnildin^s were erected in the Champs 
***™ '***'"" nim accomplish*), a Elysfies, and covered about 24 acres. 
written recognition of a consul or <^m« This was followed by the national exhlbi- 
merdal agent issued by the government tions of the Dutch at Ha rlem and the 
to which he is accredited, and authorix* Belgians at Brussels, both in 18G1, and 
Ing him to exercise his powers. the following year by the second great in- 
Tlvf^rfFiifh (egi-^rg'), the small space ternational exhibition held in London. 
A&CA|^uc beneath the base line of a The building erected at South Kensing- 
subject engraved on a coin or medal, left ton, covered about 17 acres. Id 18G6 an 
for the date, engraver's name, or some- exhibition was held at Dublin, which, 
thing of minor importance. successful in other respects, was a pecuni- 
lilvAfAr (eks'^t^r), a city and river- ary failure. The second French Inter> 
***^*'^* port, of England, in the national Exhibition was opened on 
county of Devon, on the left bank April 1, 1867» and closed on the 3d 
of the Exe, 10 miles northwest from of November. It was erected on the 
its outlet in the English Channel. Champ de Mars, and covered about 37 
It is pleasantly situated on the sum- acres. The exhibitors numbered nearly 
mit and slopes of an acclivity rising 50,000, the visitors about 10,000,000. In 
from the nver, and has handsome 1871, the first of a series of British an- 
sqnares, terraces and streets. Among nual international exhibitiona of fine arts 
the objects of interest are the cathedral and industry was opened in London, and 
(founded 1112), the remains of the castle continued through 1872. 1873 and 1874, 
of Rougemont, the Guildhall, the Albert but proved unsuccessful. In 1873 the 
Memorial Museum, St Michael's Church, first Austrian international exhibition was 
etc. Exeter has iron foundries, manufac- held in Vienna. In the United States, a 
tories of agricultural implements, paper- great exhibition was held at Philadelphia 
miUs, etc., and ' Honiton ' lace is also in 1876 upon the occasion of the centen- 
made. By means of a canal vessels of nial festival of the American declaration 
900 tons can reach the city. The larcest of independence. It occupied 00 acres, 
vessels remain at Exmoutb. Exeter is a and had nearly 10,000.000 visitors. A 
place of remote antiquity, having been a third French International Exhibition 
British settlement long prior to the in- was held at Paris in 1878, the area occu- 
vasion of the Romans, by whom it was pied amounting in all to 140 acres, the 
called Jsca Damnoniorum, Pop. 48.660. visitors numbering about 17.000.000. A 
H-rfnliftfinTi (ek8-f5-li-a'shun), in sur- fourth was held m 18S9, the latter being 
jiAAxvuavAvu j^y^ ^^ process by partly intended to commemorate the 
which a thin layer or scale of dead bone centenary of the French Revolution. One 
separates from the sound part of its permanent features is the famous 
Inhibition iNnusTRiAL, an exhibi* EilFel Tower of iron, 084 feet hish. In 
4iiAJUMxvxvu| ^^^ q£ works of industry 1803 an International Exhibition of 
and art for the purpose of exciting public large proportions was held in Chicago, 
interest and promoting trade and manu- Illinois, to commemorate the 400th an- 
factures. In 1708 an industrial exhibi- niversary of the discovery of America. It 
tion of the products of ¥Yench industry occupied about 600 acres, the total ad- 
was held at Paris, and proved so success- missions being over 27.000.000. The 
fol that in 1802, during th? consulate of French held a gr^<«t International ExposL 
Napoleon, another was held. The bene- tion at Paris in 1900, which, in the num- 
fidal effects of these exhibitions were so ber of admissions, was far in excess of 
obvious that a series of them was held any similar affair. The Pan-American 
St intervals, the eleventh and last thing Exposition. Bv^^^^in New Tork. in 1901, 
held at Paris in 1849. In Britain exhibi- was anlqne in Its striking electrical dis- 
tiotts of s more or less local nature had play, and was made especinlly notabb by 
been held in Dublin (1820^ Manchester, the assassination of Pr sldent McKinley 
liverpool and Birmingham, and an- while visiting it The centenary of the 
nnally fn I^ondon on the premises of the Ix)uisiana purchase was commemorated 
Bocl^ty of Arts. The first on an inter- by a magnificent exhibition, on the grand- 
oational scale was the Crystal Palace est scale, at St Ix>uis In 1904. Many 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, London, opsnsd smaller exhibitions have been held ill 
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the United Sutet, indudinf in recent 
years those commemorating the Lewis 
and Clarke exploration at Portland, Ore- 
gon, in 1905, the tricentenary of the set- 
tlement of Jamestown, Virginia, by one 
at Norfolk, in 1907, and the expansion 
of the Pacific States, by one at Seattle, 
Washington, in 1900. The Panama Pa- 
cific Exposition of 1015 (which see) sur- 
INUsed all previous industrial exhibition* 
•Ryjli i (ehsll), originally banishment 
from one's native country by 
the compuldion of authority; now pro- 
longed absence from one*s country either 
enforced or undergone voluntarily. 

Ezmonth t?^*!"^?*^.)'^ town of 

vuMA England, in Devonshire, 
10 miles 8. s. E. of Exeter, at the mouth 
of the Exe. 'It is picturesquely situated, 
and is one of the handsomest sea-bath- 
4n^ places on the Devonshire coast. The 
chief industries are lacemaking and the 
fisheries. Pop. (1911) 11.903. 
Hzmonth Edwabo Pellew, viscount, 
^^^ ^ "'a British naval officer, bom 
in 1757 ; died in 1833. He went to sea at 
the age of thirteen, served as midship- 
man In the Blonde frigate during the 
American war, and greatly distinguished 
himself at I^ke Champlain. In 17S2 he 
was made a post-raptain for a brilliant 
action in the /V/iVan, and on the out- 
break of the war in 17!)3 was anpointtMl 
to the command of the frif^ate La S'ymphe, 
From this time till the p<>ace in 18U2 he 
waa employiHi in active s<»rvioe. In 
IStH, on ilie rpf<tim|>tion of hostilities, he 
was s<»nt to tako tli»» chi<»f command on 
the Eairt India station, in the Cw/Zodcfi, 
of aev«»nt.v-f*»iir gun** ; and here he re- 
maintMl till l.s4l>, wh<>n h« had attained 
the rank of vin^-admiral. His noxt ap- 
pointment was tliv command of the fleet 
blo< kading the Scheldt. In 18K* he pro- 
c«'«>d<*d to Algiers in command of a com- 
bined flt>ft of twenty-ti\(* Knirlish and 
Dutch fliips to I'nforce the terms of a 
tr«»sty ri-K«r«linif thr atxilition of C hris- 
tisn slav«»ry which tho d^^y had vii)lat<*d. 
He tH)nihnrr)fHi tin* city for seven hours, 
«nd intli* t*-<l mwh rlnmare that the dey 
*i»nsent.t| to every detuand* Twelve hon* 
f^ Chrifitian itlavt*« were freed. 

JEzOCetHS lJ'*"''i:r^'^"'*)v Exocorrcs. 

o«*e rlying-finh. 
Exodus ^♦*'f'»'<'-du«; Greek, rxodot, a 
goiiift out), the name iriven 
in the Septunirint to the ixTDud Nxik of 
the lVntttl«u<h. be«Tni^' it (Je^rrihei* the 
d«p«rtiire of the I urn. life* from Kp>pt, 
Tile eiint*-nti« of tl»e Umk are partly hU- 
|ort<nI. de*uTil inr the H«'parture of the 
UraditeA fnifu Eff\pt, ami i^irtly leiri^la- 
tive, d^-schbing the promulgation of the 



Sinaitic law. One of the diAcoldcs 
connected with this book is that, accord- 
ing to Scriptural chronology, the re^ 
dence of the Israelites in Egypt was ooiy 
215 years, and it seems incredible that 
in this time * the threescore and tra 
aouls' who accompanied Jacob to Egypt 
could have become the two and ahalf 
millions who left with Moses. 

enous Plants <|;s;ji>;»"^' 

plants whose stems are formed by suc- 
cessive additions to the outside. The 
exogens are the largest primary class of 
plants in the vegetable kingdom, and 
their increase by annual additions of 
new layers to the outside of their stenML 
formed in the cambium between the wood 



Exog 





EzooBNOus Pxjurrs. 

1. 8«eUoD of A Branch of thrse jrssr^ 
a. Medulla or pith. 6. Medullary ab««tli. « *» 
MedulUry myi. e c. Circles of anou«l grovt^ 
d. Bark. 2. Nc^tted veiDed Leaf of Exflcea (0«1k^- 
3. DiootyledoDoua 8««d of Exocen. a «. Cotjh^ 
don«. 4. GerminatioD of Diootyledoixma Qti^ 
o a. fWd leavra or Cotyledons. «, Flomulik A 
Esoacnous Flowers (Crowfoot). 

and the bark, is a feature in which tii^^ 
differ essentially from endog*ns, who^* 
wood is formed by successive augments* 
tions from the inside. The concentr#^ 
circles thus annually formed, distinguijt»* 
able even in the oldest trees, aid 1^ 
computing the age of the tree. T^^ 
stem and branches also exhibit a r^anim ' 
pirh and medullary rays extending ou^^ 
wards to the bark. All the trees of col^ 
climates, and the principal part of thit«^ 
in hot, are exoftenous, and are readil ^ 
distinfTuihhiMl from those that are ei9^ 
dofenous by the rc^ticulated venation <»^ 
their leaves, and by their seeds having 
two cotyledons (dicotyledonous). Tb 
parts of the tiowcr are generally in 
nr lives. 
Cxftrfiism (pks'or-sism), the cai 

tain forms of words or ceremonies. A^" 
opinion prevailed in the ancient chnrri* 
that certain persona, those particulariJT 



lExosmose X^losives 

who were afflicted with certain diseases, erty depending upon the happening of 

especially madness and epilepsy, were some uncertain event A snm of money 

possessed by evil spirits. Over such per- in especiation upon a certain event has 

sons forms of conjuration were pro- a determinate value before that event 

nounced, and this act was called e^oroiam, happens. If the chances of receiving or 

There were even certain men who made not receiving a hundred pounds, when an 

this a regular profession, and were called event arrives, are equal ; then, before the 

tsoreUis, Exorcism still makes a part of arrival of the event the expectation is 

the beliefs of some churches. In the worth half the money. — Expectation of 

RonuLU Catholic Church exorcist is one 2«/0, the probable duration of the life of 

of the inferior orders of the clergy. individuals of any given age. A rough 

HzOflmOflA (eks'os-mds), the opposite estimate of anv one's expectation of life 

A4AVOJUVPV of endo9mo9e (which see), is made by calculating two-thirds of the 

EzOAtemmfl. (eks-os-tem'a), a genus difference between his or her present age 

*«AV0if%^uAJiAa ^^ plants, nat. order and eighty. 

Cinchonaces*. The spei-ies are trees or £xDeCtOrd.Ilt8 (^l^s-pek'tor-anta). in 
shrubs, natives of tropical America and '^ pharmacy, medicines 
the West Indies. E. carihaum and E, which favor the discharge of mucus from 
florihunda possess properties similar to the windpipe and ali^passages of the 
those of the true cinchona, but without lungs. Such are the stimulating gums 
any trace ot either cinchonine or qui- and resins, squillr% ipecacuanha, etc. 
Dine EXDeriment («J'8"P««''i-m«n't). an op- 
EzMtOSlB (eka-os-tO'sis), in surgery, '^ eration designed to dis- 
^^ " a bony excrescence or cover some unknown truth, principle or 
growth from one of the bonv structures effect, or to establish it when discovert. 
of the body. It is generally found at It differs from observation in the fact 
the end of long bones near the joints, that the phenomena observed are, to a 
and in connection with the skull. Am- greater or less extent, controlled by hu- 
pucaiion is generally reoulred. man agency. Experiment distinguishes 
Sxotie (eks-ot'ik), belonging to for- the modem method of Investigating na- 
*«^vi»xv ^.^j^ countries; a term used ture, and to it we owe the rapid strides 
especially of plants. Exotic plants are made in chemistry, physics, etc. 
such as belong to a soil and climate EzDert (^ l^S'P^i^ t'), a person emi- 
entirely different from the place where ^ nently skilled In any par- 
Ihey are raised. They are nearly always tlcular branch or profession ; specifically 
greenhouse or hothouse plants. a scientific or professional witness who 
Sznansioil (eks-pan'soun), in physics, gives evidence on matters connected with 
AAAj^ouoxvu |j^ jjjg enlargement or in- his profession, as an analytical chemist 
crease in the bulk of bodies* in conse- or a person skilled in handwriting, 
quence of a change In their temperature. ETT llnitft (eks-plolts'), Riveb op, s 
This Is one of the most general effects of ^ river which traverses nearly 
heat, being common to all bodies what- the whole of Newfoundland from s. w. 
ever, whether solid or fluid. The expan* to N. E. and falls Into the Bay of Ex* 
sion of fluids varies considerably, but, ploits. It is about 150 miles long, and is 
in general, the denser the fluid, the less navigable for steamers 12 miles. 
the expansion; thus, water expands more ^xdIoSIOH (^^B-plO'shun), a sudden 
than mercury, and spirits of wine more ^ disruption, generally due 
than water; and, commonly, the greater to the rapid production of gaseous mat* 
the heat, the greater the expansion; but ter from solids or liquids. Thus, the 
this is not universal, for there are cases explosion of gunpowder Is due to the sud* 
tn which expansion Is produced, not by den formation and expansion of gases 
an increase, but by a diminution of tem- into which the powder is converted by 
perature. Water, in cooling, ceases to con- chemical agency. Explosions are often 
tract at 42** F. ; and at about 39*", just caused by the elastic force of steam con- 
before it reaches the freezing point (32*"), fined in boilers, etc. 
St begins to expand again, and more £Tt)1osiy68 (^ks-plO'sivz) are com* 
and more rapidly as the freezing point la ^ v « pounds practically avail- 
reached. This expansion is about one- able In war, in mining, and in gene'iil 
eleventh of Its built, and accounts for the use for the sudden development of im- 
burstlng of pipes, etc., when water Is mense force. They comprise gunpowder, 
freeslng in them. guncotton, nitroglycerine with its com- 
ExDAfitfttion ^("Ics-P^lc'til'sbun), in the pounds dynamite, litbofraoteur, and a 
«iA|iwiAwvtt (joetrine of chances, the large number of others, many of them 
^Qs of 9^^i prospect of prise or prop- of extraordinary power. 




Szponent Xbctradition 

I eztcDalve ttuui triancle, circle, 

-^ , ogram, etc.; European more ei- 

laced above a root at the right liaDd, tensive than Frencb, FreocbmaD, Ger- 

enotea bow often that root U repeated man, etc. Matter and mind are the most 

f how many multl plica tioui are necea- exteDalTe terms of which any definite con- 

irj to prodnce the power. Thns, a' eeptioQ can be formed. Eitenslon is con- 

eootea tba aecond power of the root a, traated with comprehension or intention, 

lat is o, multipUed by •; a* denoter the TTTfinrtpTir (eta-tan-teur) , an appa- 

inrth power. The flgure is the exponent -"^.i-i^vi-cui ^^^^ j^^ ^^^^ extinction 

r index o( the power. To expreas the of fire, condsting of a metallic case coit- 

rats of quantitlea fractional expooenta talning water, and materiais for generat- 

re nsed ; ing carbonic add. When required the 

i_ 1 i_ materials are brought into contact by 

ina a', ^, a*, denote the aquare root, pushing a rod which l>reaka a bottle con- 

3e cubic root and the dIA root of a. talnlng acid, the gaa mlsea with the 

Ty Pnaf Tonin (eta poat fak'tO), water, and the pressure generated ia auffi- 

**■ -"^OSt ±aOtO Jj, ,,,„»; ,,y ^aiething cient to project the water elrarged with 

one after and bearing upon something 'be gaa to a distance of 40 or 60 feeL 

reviously done; thus, a law is aaid to be Extraot <el«'tral[t), a term to denote 

t poit facto, or retrospeetlTe, when it all that can be dissolved out 

I enacted to punish an offense committed of a substance by a specified menstruum, 

store the passing of the law. There la "nch as water, alcohol, ether, etc In 

provision In the Constitution of the modem pharmacy the term la applied to 

Fnited States that * no ex post facto two kinds of preparation from vegetablea, 

iw shall be passed.' liiis has been One is obtained by digesting the plant in 

iteiTireted to refer only to crimes, and water or other solvent, and evaporating 

1 that aense the phrase la commonly or distilling away the excess of aolvent 

Bed. "lit^i the extracted matter la sufficiently 

lYnrvMI (eka-prea'), a special message, inapissated. The other ia got by bruising 

1&JI1CD0 messenger or conveyance, the plant in a mortar, aeparating the 

•nt on a particular occaaion. Tbe name juice, warming it until the green color- 

I given to any regular provision made '"g matter aeparatea, and filtering it off. 

>r tbe apeedy transmission of messages, The Juice is next heated until the albu- 

arcel, commission, and the like ; and men coagulates, and again filtered. The 

articularly to a railway train which juice la now evaporated to a ayrup, tbe 

ravel at a specialty high rate of speed, green coloring matter added and well 

.opping only at the principal stations. mixed, and the evaporation Is thereafter 

Ewnraaapil Oila (eka-presf), inchem- continued until the required concentra* 

liXpreSBCa Ullfl Vg(j^^ j,,.^' jj,^^^ Uon is attained. Extractr must he 

■hich are obtainable from bodiea only capable of being rediasolved, so as to 

y pressing, to dUUnguiah them from form a solution like that from which 

lineral and essential oils, which last are, they were derived. Extracts are used in 

ir the moat part, obtained by distillation, cookery, medicine and the manufacture 

VfaTisinn (eka-ten'sbon). (1) In of perfumery. — Exttvct of Meat <ea- 

jAbcusiuu. pbygicB and metapbydca traetum camit) Is a soft, yeUowlsh- 

lat property of a body hy which it brown, solid or very thick ayrup, which 

^□piea a portion of space. Bxtenaion. is employed aa a portable soup. It la 

. an essential as well aa a general prop- now manufactured on tbe large acale by 

rty of matter, for it ia impossible to processes proposed by Lieblg, 

inn a conception of matter, however T^xtradltiotL (ek s-tra-dish'nn), the 

linute may be the particle, without con- act by which a person 

ecting with it the idea of its having accused of a crime ia ^ven up by the gov- 

certain bulk and occupying a certain ernment in whose temtoriea he lias taken 

iianttty of space. Every body, how- refuge to the government of which he la 

ler small, most have lengUi, breadth a subject Treaties have been entered 

ad thickness ; that is. It must possess into by the United States with almost 

le property of extension. Figure or all civiliied countries tor the apprehen- 

>rm ia the result of extenaion, for we alon and extradition of persons charged 

iDDot conceive tbat a body has lengtti, with particular offenses, such aa murder, 

readtb and thickness without its hav- robbery, embezzlement by public officers, 

ig some kind of figure, however irregular, arson, rape, piracy, etc. The Conatitu- 

f) In logic, exteniion is the extent of tion of the united States provides that 

le application of a general term, that ' a person charged in any state wltk 

I the objects colleCTdvely which are treason, felony or other crime, who shall 

icluded under it: thus, the word fignre ftce from Justice and be found in anothM 
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Extravaganza Eye 

State, shall, on demand of the executive removed about 1420. Here they executea 
authority of the state from which he fled, the celebrated Adoration of the Lamb for 
be delivered up to be removed to the state the cathedral of Ghent, a painting which, 
having jurisdiction of the crime.' in its different parts, contains above 

Extra Va&ranza (eks-trav-a-gan'M), three hundred figures, and is a jjiaster- 
» '•in music, the drama, piece. It was in two horizontal divisions, 
etc., a species of composition desired to comprising ten pands, of which only 
produce effect bjr its wild irregularity and the two central ones remain at Ghent, 
incoherence; differing from a burlesque the others being at Berlin. Hubert did 
in being an original composition and not not live to see it completed. He died at 
a mere travesty. ^ Ghent (1426), as did also his siater 

Extravasation (eks-trav-a-sa'shun), Margaret, who was likewise a painter 
T.^ ."* ?®*P® .^' '^^™? (1431). Jan finished the work in 1432, 

fluid, as blood or unne, fronx the vessel and returned to Bruges, where he re- 
containing it. Blood extravaaation, in mained till his death, which took place 
contusions and other accidents, is when in 1440, and executed several excellent 
blood-vessels are ruptured by the injury, pieces. His reputation became very great 
and the blood finds it way into the neigh- even during his lifetime, by his share in 
bonng tissues. In some accidents to the the introduction of oil-painting, the orig- 
urethra and bladder extravasation of inal invention of which has been incor- 
unne is a very serious occurrence. rectly ascribed to him by many. Jan van 

Extreme Unction ( eks trCm ungk - Eyck also introduced improvements in 

shun ) is. resting linear and aerial perspective, and in 
on Scripture authontv, one of the seven painting upon glass 
sacraments of the Catholic Church. It is j; (i) the visual apparatus of ani- 

performed in cases of mortal disease by •"J^ mals, consisting in man of the 
anomting m the form of a cross, the eyes, globe of the eye, the muscles which move 
ears, nose, mouth, hands, feet and reins ft, and of its appendages, which ar6 the 
(m the case of malw) . It is administered eyeUds and eyebrows, and the lachrymal 
after confession and the eucharist, and is apparatus. The walls of the globe of the 
beheved to remove the Ifest stains of sin. eye are formed principally of two fibrous 
It can only be administered by a bishop membranes, one white and opaque — 
or priest, and is not apphed in the case the aolerotlo (Gr. akl&-08, hard)— which 
of young children or excommunicated 
persons. 
ETtr^Tnifiea ( «^3 - trem'i - tte) , the 

xixirenuues ^j^^^^ ^ distinguishing 

them from the other divisions of the ani- 
mal, the head and trunk. The extremities 
are four in number, in man named upper 
and lower ; in other animals anterior and 

posterior. 

Exnma (eks-fl'ma),GBEAT and little, HumakEt.. 

Zr~^"' two of the Bahama Islands. 1^^^^^, p^^ j, j^ ^ ^ 

The former is 30 miles long and 3 miles Crystaline lew. W VitAwus humor. "kJt^ 

wide, and has a good harbor. Pop. ina. a, Choiroid coat. A, Sclerotic coat, i i, 

2300. CentTal vein of the retina. *, Optic nerve, m, 

TT-vTiiriafc (eks-tl'vi-S) the cast-off parts CUiary proceeaes. n. Ciliary ligament or circle. 

j:i2.UVl» coverings of animals, as ^J,^^'- J'-^^^ZZ: t^^' "^^ »5^. ?**^**' 

the skins of serpents and caterpUlars,' the SS^^iowS at'a^.J.d "S^^ecSJ^^^^^ ""^ "" "• 
Snails OT lobsters etc 

Vvolpf (I'a-let), a former administra- envelopes two-thirds of the globe posterior- 

jujraici ^.^g division of the Turkish ly; and the other transparent, and resem- 

empire, subdivided into sanjaks or prov- bling a homy plate, whence its name, 

inces, and kazas or districts. It was cornea (Lat. corneus, homy). The scle- 

raled by a pasha, and gave place to the rotic is a tough, fibrous coat, and is the 

vilayet on the reorganization of the em- part to which the phrase 'white of the 

pire in 1871. eye ' is applied. In the front of the globe 

VvpTt ^^^)» Hubert and Jan van, the sclerotic is abraptly transformed 

^j**^ brothers, famous painters of the into the transparent portion (the cornea), 

old Flemish school, bora at Maaseyck, which is circular, and which forms a 

Hubert in 13(56, Jan probably about 1390. window through which one can see into 

They lived first at Bruges, whence the the interior. A mucous membrane, the 

younger brother is called John of Bruges, conjunctiva, so named because it unites 

and afterwards at Ghent, to which they the eye to the lid, spreads over the ante- 






Eye Eye 

rior portion of the globe, and then folds membrane, and forming by their free 

back on itself and lines the internal sur- eztremitiee a mosiac, each microscopic 

face of the eyelids. On the internal sur- division of which is about 0.001 of a line 

ftice of the sclerotic is a vascular mem- in diameter according to Robin, luid 

brane. called the choroid. This is essen- 0.0008 of a line according to Helmoltz; 

tially the blood-vessel coat of the eyeball, and represents a section of a rod. These 

The front part of the choroid terminates rods and cones are believed to be the 

about the place where the sclerotic passes agents by whose aid the waves of U^t 

into the cornea in a series of ridges, the become transformed into the stimulus 

ciUary processes. The circular space of a sensation. The ocular globe is pat 

thus left in front by the termination of in motion in the orbit by six muscles, 

the choroid is occupied by the iris, a grouped two by two, which raise or 

round curtain, the structure seen through lower the eye, turn it inward or outward, 

the cornea, differently colored in different or on its ftntero-posterior axis. In these 

individuals. In its center is a round movements the center of the globe is im- 

hole, the pupil, which appears as if it movable, and the eye moves round its 

were a black spot The ins forms a sort ^transverse and vertical diameters. These 

of transverse partition dividing the cavity three orders of movements are independ- 

of the eyeball into two chambers, a ent of each other, and may be made 

small anterior chamber filled with the singly or in combination, in such a man* 

aqueous humor, and a large posterior ner as to direct the pupil towards all 

chamber filled with vitreous humor. The points of the circumference of the orbit 

iris consists of a framework of connec- £]ach eve is furnished with two eyelids, 

tive tissue, and its posterior surface is moved by muscles, which shield it from 

lined by cells containing pigment which too much light and keep it from being 

gives the color to the eye. In its sub- injured. They are fringed with short, fine 

stance are bundles of involuntary muscu- hairs called eyelashes; and along the 

lar fibers, one set being arranged in a edge of the lids is a row of glands umilar 

ring around the margin of the pupil, the to the sebaceous glands of the skin. 

other set radiating from the i)upil like The eybrows, ridges of thick^ed iotegiH 

the spokes of a wheel. In a bright light ment and muscle, situated on the opper 

the circular fibers contract and the pupil circumference of the orbit and covered 

is made smaller, but in the dark these with short hairs, also ref^ulate to soma 

fibers relax and cause the pupil to dilate extent the admission of light by musco- 

more or less widely, thus allowing only lar contraction. In reptiles, some fishes 

that quantity of luminous rays to enter (sharks, etc), in birds, and in some 

the eye which is necessary to vision, mammals a third eyelid, or niotitatinf 

Just behind the pupil is the crystalline membrane, is present, and can be drawn 

lens, resembling a small, very strongly over the surface of the eye so as to 

magnifying glassL convex on each side, clear it of foreign matters, and also to 

though more so behind. The greater or modify the light The lachrymal ap- 

less convexity of the surfaces of the paratus is composed of, firstj tht 

lens determines whether the vision is long lachrymal gland, which lies in a oepre^ 

or short The internal surface of the sion of the orbital arch ; secondly, of tht 

choroid, or rather the pigmentary layer lachrymal canals, by which the tear» 

which covers it, is lined by the retina are poured out upon the conjunctiva a 

or nervous tunic opon which the objects little above the border of the upper Ud; 

are depicted that we see. It appears thirdly, the lachrymal ducts, which are 

to be formed by the expansion of the optic destined to receive the tears after they 

nerve, which enters the eye at its poste- have bathed the eye, and of which the 

rior part about one- tenth of an inch to orifices or lachrymal points are seen near 

the inner side of the axis of the eyeball, the internal commissure of the lids; 

'ind forms at the bottom of the globe an fourthly, the lachrymal sae, in which the 

enlargement, which is called the papilla lachrymal ducts terminate, and which 

of the optic nerve. Microscopists de- empties the tears into the lachrym4hnasml 

scribe the retina as being composed of canal. The tears, by running over th*« soi^ 

five, or even eight lavers, of wnich the face of the conjunctiva, render it topple 

internal one is vascular and in contact and facilitate the movements of the globe 

with the vitreous; the external one, very and eyelids by loosening the frictioo. 

important in a physiological point of The influence of moral or physical caussa 

view, is the memorane of Jacob. It is increases their secretion, and when tht 

composed of cones and cylinders or rods, lachrymal ducts do not suffice to cany 

loined together like the stakes of a pali- them off thev ron over the lids. 

•ade, perpendicular to Uie plane of the Vision.^-Tiie retina rendera tlia «yc 
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Eye Eyre 

sensible of light, and we may therefore Insects, crustaceans, etc., have large 

consider it as the essential organ of vi- masses of simple eyes or ocelli aggregated 

sion. The function of the other portions together to form compound eyes — the 

is to converge the luminous rays to a fo- separate facets or lenses being optically 

cus on the surface of the retina, a con- distinct, and sometimes numbering many 

dition necessary for distinct vision and thousands. In the molluscs well-devel- 

the clear perception of objects. The vis- oped eyes approaching in structure those 

ual impressions are transmitted from the of the highest animals are found ; and in 

retina to the brain by means of the optic All vertebrate apimals the organ of vision 

nerve, of which that membrane appears corresponds generally to what has been 

to be the expansion. The two optic described, though they vary much In 

nerves converge from the base of the orbit structure and adaptation to the sur- 

toward the center of the base of the roundin^s of the animaL 

skull, where there is an interlacement of T!yA m agriculture and gardening, sig* 

their fibers in such a manner that a ^ ' nifies a bud or shoot of a plant or 

portion of the right nerve goes to the tuber. 

left side of the brain, and a part of the £vA (&)» a municipal borough, England, 

left nerve to the right side ; this is called ^ County Suffolk, 19 miles north ol 

the ehuuma or oommisaure of the optic Ipswich. Up till 1885 it sent a member 

nerves. The principal advantage of hav- to Parliament, and it still gives name to 

ing two eyes is in the estimation of dis- a Parl. division of the county. Pop. 2000. 

tance and the perception of relief. In £vebri&rllt (^'^^t; Euphrasia officii 

order to see a point as single by two eyes ^ ^ n^lis), & small plant be- 

we must make its two images fall on longing to the nat order Scrophulari- 

corresponding points of the retinas; and acew, which is common in Britain and 

this implies a greater or less convergence most parts of Europe, in North Asia, etc. 

of the optic axes according as the object It is annual, from 8 to 8 inches high, 

is nearer or more remote. To accommo- often much branched. The whole plant 

date the eye to different distances the has a bitter taste. Under the name of 

lens is capable of altering itself with great euphrasy it formerly enjoyed a great 

precision and rapidity. When we look reputation in diseases of the eyes, 

at a near object the anterior surface of 'Evfiliii rilM^ Sao !?«#» 

the lens bulges forward, becoming more ^J^^^ ^^^^^f' «*«« ^V^- 

convex the noarer the object; the more £vem01ltll (I'mouth), a fishing town 

distant the object the more the lens is *-"J**"*vu.va*. of Berwickshire, Scotland, 

flattened. Wlien the transparency of the at the mouth of the Eye, an important 

cornea, the crystalline lens, or any of place in the thirteenth ceutury. Pop. 

the humors, is destroyed, either partially 2436. 

or entirely, then will partial or total T!veT>i6C6 ^^ ^ telescope, microscope, 

blindness follow, since no image can be / Jr ^^^f qj. other optical instru- 

formed upon the retina; but although all ment, the lens, or combination of lenses 

the humors and the cornea be perfectly to which the eye is applied, 

transparent, and retain ttieir proper £vlail (^'^^u), a small town, about 28 

forms, which is likewise necessary to ^ miles distant from KOnigsberg, 

distinct vision, yet, from weakness or in Prussia, famous for a bloody battle 

inactivity of the optic nerves, or injury of fought between Napoleon and the allied 

the central ganglia with which it is con- Russians and Prussians, on the 7th and 

nected, weakness of sight or total blind- 8th of February, 1807. Both sides 

ness may ensue. Defective vision may claimed the victory. The loss of the al- 

also arise from the crystalline lens being lies was about 20,000 men, while that of 

do convex as to form an image before the the French must have been considerably 

rays reach the retina (a defect known as greater. 

short sight or myopia), in which case T!yt>a (^r)* Edward John, an Aus- 

distinct vision will be procured by inter- ^ tralian explorer and colonial 

posing a concave lens between the eye governor, born in Yorkshire, England, in 

and the object of such a curvature as 1815. He went to Australia in 1833. 

shall cause the rays that pass through in 1839 discovered Lake Torrens, and 

the crystalline lens to meet on the retina ; in 1840 explored its eastern shores and 

or the lens may be too flat, as is the case the adjacent Flinders Range. He then 

in old age ; a defect which is corrected commenced his perilous journey along the 

by convex lenses. In the lower forms shores of the Great Australian Bight, 

of life the organs of sight appear as and reached King George's Sound, in 

mere pigment spots. Ascending higher. Western Australia, a distance of 1200 

nmple lenses or refracting bodies occur, miles, with a single native boy» having 
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left Adelaide more than a year before. xxxU), propheciea concendxiff the fatare 
la 1845 he pablished Discoveries in CeU" of Israel (xxxUi-xxziz), and a aeries of 
iral Australia, After filling several gov- Tisions relating to the circumstances of 
ernorships he was appointed governor of the people after the restoration. 
Jamaica in 18C2. In 1865 he was con- TlzTft (es'ra), a celebrated Jewish scribe 
fronted with a negro rebellion which he * and priest Under his guidance 

crushed with some severity, and was the second expedition of the Jews set 
recalled. On his return to Emgland John out from Babylon to Palestine under the 
Btuart Mill and others took measures to reign of Artaxerxes I, about 458 B.C. 
ti7 him for murder, but failed. Carlyle ^e important services rendered by Esra 
was one of his most strenuous defenders, to his countrymen on that occasion, and 
He died in 1900. also in arranging and in some measure, 

Evre Lake, a large salt-water lake it is believed, settling the canon of Scrip. 
^ ' of South Australia. Area about ture, are especially acknowledged by the 
4000 sq. miles, but it is subject to great Jews, and he has even been regarded as 
fluctuations in size. the second founder of the nation. Jose- 

Ezekiel (^-s^'^i-el; 'God shall phus states that he died in Jerusalem; 
strengthen*), the third of the others assert that he returned to Babylon 

freat r^ophets, a priest, and the son of and died there at the age of 120 years, 
tuzi. lie was carried away when young The BooA; of Ezra contains an account 
(about 590 b.c.) into the Babylonish of the favors bestowed upon the Jews by 
captivity. His prophetic career extended the Persian monarchs, the rebuildiuff A 
over a period of 22 years, from the 5th the temple, Ezra's mission to JeruiMuem« 
to the 27th year of the captivity. The and the various regulations and fohnt 
Book of Ezekiel contains predictions made introduced by him. It is written partir 
before the fall of Jerusalem, In 586 B.c. in Hebrew and partly in Cbaldee, whi«. 
(ehaps. i-xxiv), prophecies a^inst some has led some to conclude ^At It is tbi 
•f ne neighboring tribes (chaps, szv- work of dUferent hands. 



F 

V the sixth letter of the English drawn into an ambush, they were killed 
^> alphabet, is a labio-dental articula- to a man (b.c. 477). A boy who hap- 
tlon, formed by the passage of breath pened to be left in Home became the 
between the lower lip and the upper second founder of the family. Among 
front teeth. It is classed tui a surd spi- its celebrated members in aftertimes was 
rant, its corresponding sonant spirant Fabius Maximus, whose policy of de- 
being V, which is disiiuguishcd trom / by fensive warfare was so successful against 
being pronounced with voice instead of Hannibal in the Second Punic war (b.0. 
breath, as may be perceived by pronounc- 218-202) ; and Fabius Pictob, who Uved 
ing ef» ev, (In t'/, of, however, / i8=v.) about the same time and wrote a history 
The ngure of the letter F is the same of Rome, thus being the earliest Roman 
as that of the ancient Greek digamma, historian. 

which it also closely resembles in power. Po'klA (f&'bl), in literature, a term ap* 

P in music. Is the fourth note of the **"*^ pHed originally to every imagi- 

' diatonic scale. native tale, but confined in modem use 

Va (f&)t the name given by Guide to to short stories, either in prose or 

the fourth note of the natural dia- verse, in which animals and sometimes 

tonic scale of C. inanimate things are feigned to act and 

Faam-tea orFaliam-tea 5^^*!?^ ^^^^ ^"°**'* interesu and passions 

A %m%»Au, w<»vAA«iM<»Au «w<» for the purpose of inculcating a moral 
(fa'am), a name given to the dried lesson in a pleasant and pointed manner. 
leaves of the Angrwcum fragrant, an The fable consists properly of two parts 
orchid growing in the Mauritius and in — the symbolical representation and the 
India, and much prized for the fragrance application, or the instruction intended 
of its leaves, an infusion of which is used to be deduced from it, which latter is 
as a stomachic and as an expectorant in called the moral of the tale, and must 
pulmonary complaints. be apparent in the fable itself. The 

Faber (f^'her), Frederick Wiixiam, oldest fables are supposed to be the 
Aau^A ^ theologian and hymn-writer, oriental; among these the Indian fables 
the nephew of George Stanley Faber, of Pilpay or Bidpai, and the fables of 
born at Durham in 1814. In 1845 he be- the Arabian Lokman, are celebrated, 
came a convert to Roman Catholicism, (See Bidpai and Lokman,) Amongst 
and founded the oratory of St. Philip the Greeks ^sop is the master of a 
Neri, afterwards transferred to Bromp- simple but very effective style of fable. 
too. He died in 18G3. The fables of Phsdrus are a second-rate 

Pfth^r ^BOROE Stanley, an English Latin version of those of JEsop. lo 
f aucAy popular theological writer, bom modern times Gellert and Lessing among 
in 1773, near Bradford in Yorkshire. He the Germans, Gay among the English, 
was educated at Oxford, and became a the Spanish Triarte, and the Russian 
fellow of Lincoln College. He was ap- Ivan Kriloff are celebrated. The first 

Kinted Bampton Lecturer in 1801; place, however, amongst modern fabu* 
came a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral lists belongs to the French writer La 
in 18J11, and master of Sherburn Hoe- Fonts ine. See La Fontaine. 
pital. Durham, in 1832. He died in 1854. VobliailZ ^fabli-O), in French lit- 
Amongst his orincipnl writinifs arc Ilorrv ^w-"******^ erature, the short metrical 
Jfo«eic<p, The Doctrine of Repencration, tales of the Trouv^ros, or early poets of 
snd A Dienertation on the Prophecirs. the Langue d*Oi1, connos<»d for the moat 
Pq1%|{ (fft'bi-T>. sn ancient and re- part in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
* ^^^ nowned family of Rome, who. These productions were intended merely 
having undertaken the duty of defending fur recitation, not fnr singing, and had 
Roman territory aenln^t the incursions of as their principal fnibjeots the current 
the Veien tines, estnhliHhed themselves at go5tstp and news of the day, whir'h wer« 
a post on the river Cremera. Being treated in s w^tty and sarcastic way. 
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f abre Facial Angle 

The fabliaux lashed not only the xdergy the strict sense bones), is composed of 

and nobility in their degeneracy, but fourteen bones, called, in anatomy, ths 

even mocked the religious spirit hones of the face. The anterior part of 

Fabre <"fl>r). J^n Henm, a French the skull (o« froniia) also forms an im- 

scientist, bom at Samt-L^ons, portant feature of the face. Of all these 

Aveyron, December 21, 1823. He was a bones the lower jaw only is movable, 

schoolmaster and professor of natural being articulated with the base of the 

philosophy at the College of Ajacdo and akulL The other bones are firmly joined 

the Lyc6e of Avignon. His books, includ- together and incapable of motion. In 

ing J^e Mason Bees, The lAfe of the brutes the jaws project much more than 

S/itdcr, and pe L%fe and Love of the In- in men, and form the prominent featnn 

ttZi*- ^^SI' ^**£ °^^} .^^i^^^'J^^i sympa- of the face, while the forehead recedes. 

H^ H'\iH^rwn£?J' M S**^!^**'''^ ^^ '°*^*^ <See Facial Angle.) The face of hSS 

He died October 11^ 1915. comprehends the ophthalmic regions. 

FabrianO <ft;^'5? f f >.V "Srov^L'^^Sf ^^4^ ^^9^^"^ forelieal and ^to^ 

ONUS), a pattern of Roman virtue. After -orip- «# -m/n * Ji^^JSSfil ^itt^^Ll 

hAviniF ofmnuprcN! th«» SflmnitPa nnA 5®"®^ ^' SmaU CirCUmSCnbed plane SUI^ 

with the spoils, of whici he alone took Sj * i^I?^^ ?Ll^^\ s^'^^Kn^ -• 

nothing, he WM sent on an embassy to FaCCtiaS i„t; ijf AnfeJl ? r* '^^^ 

PyrrhS, king of Epirus, who tried in Hrvp h*.pn mJKr^ISfi^^^i^^; ^T 

vin tTcorrSpt him by large presents. AmLeaf thf '^Jnar^^lw! "JL*"*^ 

In 276 B.a Fa*bricius wis ^sen censor, j^?^^^} ^£t«^i?i''l„"''i?%L u" ii**"* 

He died about 250 b.c. i!!r* tL T^w ^-^5*- ^ ^^"^ i?""^ 

wAolar, born a^ Leipzig "i668,^b^ . , , 

professor of rhetoric and moral philoso- Facial Allele \i?„!S.r'' ^ f^^**k 

riXnSf wSSl^'^inSS^ "w» are'^i "method of sk^ me^K inSodoSS 

Bihliotheca Latina. Bihliotheca Ecclesias- ^^ Camper, the Dutch anatomist, who 
ticOf and Bihliotheca Antiquaria. He 
died in 1736. 

T'ftbrininfl (f&-brit'se-us), Johann 
UaonClTlS ^^hmbtian, a Danish en- 
tomologist, bom in 1745: died in 1808. 
After studying at Copennagen, Ley den, 
Edinburgh, and under Linnsus at Upsala, 
he obtamed the post of professor of 
natural historr in the University of 

Kiel. In 1775 appeared his System of Facial Akqu. 
Entomolopy, which |;ave to this science i, European. 2 Nmio. 
an entire^ new form. In 1778 he pub- 
lished his Philosophia Entomologica, sought to establish a connection between 
written upon the plan of the well-known the magnitude of this angle and the 
PhUosophta Botantca of Linnieus. intelligence of different animals and men. 
Facade (fa-s&d' or fa-sUd'), the face, maintaining that it is always greater as 

«*V«*^^ front view, or principal ele- the intellectual powers are greater. Sup* 

vation of a building. It usually contains pose a straight line drawn at the base 

the principal entrance. of the skull, from the great occipital 

Faociolati Cf^t-clio*l&'t$)^ Jacopo, an cavity across the external orifice of the 

Italian classical scholar, ear to the bottom of the nose, and 

bom In 1682; died in 1769; professor in another straight line from the bottom of 

the University of Padua. The most im- the nose, or from the roots of tiie upper 

portant work with which he was con- incisors, to the most prominent part of 

nected was the Totfus Latinitatis Leai- the forehead, then both lines will form 

•0% compiled bv Forcellini under his an angle which will be more or less 

direction and with his cottperation. atute. In apes this angle is only from 

Face 1?*^' Uie front part of the head. 45* to 60° ; in the skull of a negro, about 

•^^ the seat of the most of the senses. 70° ; in a European, from 75* to 85*. 

Me bony basis of the face, exclusive of In another mode of drawing the lines 

*e thirty-two teeth (these not being in the angle included between them Tari« 
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facial Nerve Facnltj 

in man from 90^ to 120^, and is more dnctiveness arising from the minute 

capable of comparison among the verte- division of labor; 2d, the mechanical 

brate animals than the angle of Camper, accuracy and the cheapness of the prod- 

This angle though of some importance in uct turned out by machinery; 3d, the 

the comparison of races, is fallacious as facilities for union and co-operation for 

a tesf of individual capacity. common improvement afforded by bring- 

l«*fi.piir1 Ut^rxr^ ^ nerve of the sev- ing large masses of workmen together. 

xauii&i J.icjrvc9 ^j^^j^ p^.^. ^^ cranial But th& last consideration is probably 

nerves, a motor nerve which supplies the more than counterbalanced by the 
muscles of expression on either side of smaller amount of independent intelli- 
the face. Paralysis of this nerve pro- gence called forth in the individual 
duces facial paralyHs, the result of which worker, through the monotony of the 
is that the affected side is smooth, un- minutely subdivided operations. Decided 
wrinkled, and motionless, the eyelids are disadvantages of the factory system are 
wide open and cannot be closed^ and the the unhealthiness of the crowded rooms, 
muscles of the sound side, having no col- where the. air is full of deleterious ele- 
lateral opposition, draw the mouth to that meats ; and the increasing demand on the 
side. labor of women and children, inter- 

Torfftr (fek'tur), in arithmetic, the ^ering as it does with the economy oi 
f aubUA multiplier and multiplicand, domestic life. See also next article, 
from the multiplication of which pro- FactorV ActS ^^^ passed for the 
ceeds the product; thus 7 and 4 are the *•**"'''* J ^^^ **> regulation of fac- 
factors of 28. In algebra any expres- tories and similar establishments. Con* 
slon which is considered as part of a sidering that women and children were 
product is considered a factor. not qualified fully to protect themselves 

TTonfor i^ commerce, an agent em- against the strain of competition^ the 
xautui^ ployed to do business for British legislature has passed a series of 
another in buying or selling, or in the ^^^ *<> regulate the conditions of their 
charge of property. A factor seems to employment in factories. The immediate 
differ from a broker in holding a wider occasion of the first act passed to regu- 
and more discretionary commission from ^^^^ factory employment in England was 
his employer, in being able to buy and the outbreak of an epidemic disease 
sell in his own name, and in having a which committed great havoc among the 
lien on goods for his outlay; but the younger persons employed in factories 
difference depends so much upon the "* "*e district round Manchester at the 
usage of the particular trade, or upon beginning of the 19th century. An act 
the special instructions constituting the was passed (1802) in which provision 
agency, that no exact line of demarka- was made for the regular cleansing and 
tion can be drawn between them. The ventilation of^ mills and factories, and 
term factor has in common usage gener- also for limiting the hours of labor to 
ally given place to the terms agent and twelvt daily. Other acts were passed 
broker, the former applied in the more later further reducing the hours ^ of 
general, the latter in the more restricted labor and providing for proper sanita- 
sense. It is still retained in some spe- tion, protection from danger, etc. In 
cial cases, as in that of house factors all the States of the American Union in 
and factors on landed property in Scot- which the factory is an industrial fea- 
land, who have charge of the letting and ture there has been legislation relative 

?:eneral management of house property, to the conditions of labor and the em* 
arms, etc., called in England estate ployment of women and children. Atten- 
agents tion is given to the age of children 

Farforv (fak'tur-i; from factor), a employed, and attendance at public 
XttCXOiy name which appears origi- schools for a certain period each year 
nally to have been given to establish- «s obligatory^ The daily hours of labor 
ments of merchants and factors resident f ^e regulated. In some States the belt- 
in foreign countries; it now more com- J°?' shafting, etc., employed must be 
monly signifies a place in which tiie securely guarded. Penalties for violation 
various processes of a particular manu- ot these provisions are designated. ^ 
facture are carried on simultaneously. PaCTllaB ^^^^ ti-l6). certain luminous 
The rapid growth of factories in this ^"-^ *****' s p o t s sometimes visible on 
sense is a comparativelv recent develop- the suns disc. These portions have a 
ment of industry, resulting from the free different spectrum from the other bright 
use of machinery and the consequent parts of the sun, as well as from the 
subdivision of labor. Amocpst the maculie or dark sun-spcts. See Sun. 
advantages of the factory system are T*ociiltV (^ak'ul-ti), the members 
generally counted: Ist, increased pro- •*•"•*'*** V taken collectively of tb^ 



raoTUty JCaidherlw 

medical or legal prufesaions ; tbna we and there la bIbo a 

(peak of Uie medical faculty, the faculc; apiuDing and wet 

01 advocates. The terui is also used for cummune 39.757. 



thu professurB and Ceachers coUectivel; Vatrmii^ ^^^^^s) • a cuatom which 
of the several departmeiita in a unirer- *«*SS-'"6 forraerJy prevailed gener- 



•Ity ; as, tlie faculty of arta, of theology, ally at moat of tbe English scbools, a 

of medicine, or of law. ]b still practised at Eton, Winchester, 

Pfl/tTiHv '" ^&^- 'B it power to do Harrow, Rugby, and one or two other 

KMViLLbjr, something, the right to do places. It consists in making the junior 

which the law admits, or a special privl- Doya act aa servants or ' fags ' in the 

lege granted by law to do sooiething performance of multifarious menial 

which would otherwise be forbidden. offices for the elder boys, au'-h aa carry- 

Pmnpa (fe'a6z), the eicrementitioua »ng messages, preparing breakfast, etc., 

ctcvcs pj^j,j pyatuated by animals. It 'or their master in return for which the 

rariee, of cuurse, with different speciea of elder boy accepts a certain responai- 

animala, according to their diet. The bility for keeping order, and becomes tli( 

main constituents are unassimilabie parts recognized adviser and protector of hli 

of the food, on which the digestive proc- 'fags.' 

Cis has no effect, and other portions, FaCTGTOt-TOte * '^"'"^ '° Britain for 

Suite nutritious, but which have escaped ^o ' a vote procured bj 

igeation ; also certain waste mattera, etc. the purchaae of property so as to con- 

In disease the composition varies ex- slitute a nominal qualification witbotlt 

trcmcly. a substantial basis. Faggot- votes ore 

VaaA (fid), John, a British ftrtiat, chiefly used in county elections for 

CHCU ,„^j.j, jj, Kirkcudbrightabire In members of parliament The way In 

1820. He showed artistic talent at an which they are naually manufactured la 

early age, in 1841 went to Edinburgh to "y the purchase of a property which ia 

study, and some yearr later acrjuired con- divided Into aa many lota as will constl- 

siderable reputation. Among his prin- tute separate voles, and given to differ- 

cipal works are: Wiotespere otid Si» Con- *"* persons, who may not be resident 

temporariei ; An Incident of Scofii** TnemberB of the constituency. 

Jvttice; The Horning after Ftodden; A FaffOttO Ifs-ffof'o). the Italian name 
Wappenghaw; two series of drawings ^ of the baaaoon (which see). 

lUuatrnting The Cotter't Baturday Nigkt, VaTilarv (flU'erts), or gray copper ore. 

The Boldicr-a Return, John Anderson -Ei^^ei* jg of ^ steeT-grnv or iriin- 

j/y Jo, and Aald Mare Maijaiv. In 18G4 black color. It occurs crystallized in the 

he went to London. He died in 1002. form of the tetrahedron, also mnssive and 

Fficd TnoMAfl, yonoger brother of the disseminated. Ita fracture is uneven or 

» preceding, born at the aame imperfectly conchoida]. Spwific gravity, 

place in 1820. llr studied in Edinburgh. 4.5. It coDsists of from 3D to 40 per 

where at an carlr age he became known cent of copper with admiitture of iron 

as a clever painter of rustic subjects, and sulphur; but it also containa In very 

In 1852 he aettled in London, where be variable proportions zinc, lead, antimony, 

won a high reputation. The subjects be and silver, 

painted were for the most part domeatic T'afiTTi'nitfi See Faluntle. 

or oathetic. and in these he contrived -ca^uiuve. 

and told his own story, and that with T?aTir<>Ti'hMt (f & 'r fln-hit), Oadrtsl 
n success that emulates Wilkie. Among -^anremieiX d A N i E L, a German 
bis principal worka are: Bir Walter physicist, known for his arrangement ol 
Scott and Hit Friends (1849), The the thermometer, wns horn at Dantziu 
ititherleu Bairn (ia55>. The First in 1686. Abandoning the eommerdol 
Break in the Familii (18!i7), Buniayin profession for which he had been de- 
the BaciiBoodi (185!)). His Only Pair signed, he settled in Holland to ttndy 
(1860t. From Dawn to Baniet (1861). natural philosophy. In 1720 be effected 
and The Lait o' the Clan (1865). A a great Itnproveraent bv the use of quick- 
number of Mr. Faed'B worka have been silver Instead of spiriti of wine In ther- 
engraved In large Bize,_ andhave been mometers. He invented (he Fahrenheit 
very popular. He died in 1900. scale (see Thermometer), and made spv- 
T?ao-n-n (f&-en'za>, an episcopal dty ernl valuable diflcoveries in physics. He 
xaenzitj,, ^^ J^^■^^_ .^^ the province died in 17.10. 

of and 10 miles southwest of Ravenna. Taidlierlie ''■''■^"'''l' Txitna TJioK 
It is supposed to have been the first CAsab. a French general 

Italian city in which earthenware was born in 1818. entered the army in 1840. 

introduced: hence Faience (wblcb see), served in Africa and the West Indieo, 

na manufacture still flourishes here, was appointed governor of Bcnefal Id 



Paience Fairbairn 

1864, and afterwards of a district in PoinfiTKy (f Anting ), or syncope, a 
Algiers from 18U7 to 1870. After the *«"^«'"*5 sudden suspension of the 
fall of Napoleon III he was summoned heart's actiozi. of sensation, and the power 
by the government of the National De- of motion. It may be produced by loss 
fense to France and appointed com- of blood, pain, emotional disturbance, or 
mander of the army of the north. Ue organic or other diseases of the heart, 
fought some bloody but indeolslre battles It is to be treated by placing the patient 
witn the Germans under Manteuffel and on his back in a recumbent position or 
Goebcn. After the war he was elected even with head slightly depressed, sprink- 
to the Assembly by Lille, his native ling cold water on his face, applying stim* 
place, but on the triumph of Thiers ulant scents to the nostrils, or anything 
retired from politics to private life, lie which tends to bring back the blood to 
wrote some valuable monographs on the brain. The admission of fresh cool 
Senegal* the Soudan, and other parts of air and the loosening of any tight articles 
Africa* Ue died in 1881). of dress are important. 

Faience (fa-y&ns')» Imitation poroe- PoirYioirn (f&r^ftm), Patiick, a 
* lain, a Icind of fine pottery, *«"•«■'»'«***** Scottish theologian and 

superior to the common pottery in its author, born 1805 ; died 1874. lie became 
glazing, beauty of form, and richness of a minister of the Established Church, but 
painting, and of which several kinds are joined the Free Church at the disruption 
distinguished by critics. It derived its m 1843. In 1853 he was appointed pro- 
name from the town of Faenza, in Italy, fpssor of divinity in the Free Church 
where a fine sort of pottery called ma- College, Aberdeen, and 'in 1S5G principal 
folic9 was manufactured as early as the of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 
14th century. The majolica reached its Among his works are : Typology of Hcrip' 

freatest perfection between 1530 and turc; Jonahs hi9 Life, Character, and 
500. In the Louvre, at Berlin, and at Mission: Ezckicl; Prophecy; Uermeneu" 
Dresden are rich collections of it. The tical 3Ianual: Pastoral Epistle» of 6t 
modem faience appears to have been PauL He edited and wrote extensively 
invented about the middle of the IGth for the Imperial Bible Dictionary. 
century, at Faenza, as an imitotion of Pq^-I^q^wh Sib Wiluam, a British 
majolica, and obtained its name m ^"•"^wo^***^ eivil engineer, bom at 
France, where a man from Faenza, hav- Kelso, Roxburghshire, in 1780 ; died 1874. 
Ing discovered a similar kind of clay at ije was apprenticed as an engine- 
Nevers, had introduced the manufacture wright at a colliery In North Shields, 
of it. True faience is made of a yellow- and commenced business on his own ae- 
Ish or ruddy earth, covered with an count in Manchester with a Mr. LiUie 
enamel which is usually white, but may jn 1817, where he made many improve- 
be colored. This enamel is a glass ren- ments in machinery, such as the ose of 
dered opaque by oxide of tin or other j^oq instead of wood in the shafting of 
suitable material, and is intended not cotton-mills. About 1831, his attention 
onlT to glaze the body, but to conceal it having been attracted to the use of iron 
entirely. See Pottery. as a material for shipbuilding, he built 

Faillv (f&*y£;* PiKRBK Loms CnABLES the first iron ship. His firm became 
fouAjr AcuiLLE DE, a French eeneraU extensively employed in iron shipbuilding 
bora in 1810. He distinguished uimself nt Manchester and at MillwaM, London, 
in the Crimean war, and commanded a and had a great share in the development 
division against the Austrians in 1859. of the trade. He shares with Mr. Ste- 
He was the means of introducing the phenson the merit of constructing the 
Chassepot rifle into the French army, frreat tubular bridge across the Menai 
and commanded the troops which dis- Strait Fairbaim was one of the earliest 
persed Garibaldi's irregulars at Mentana. members of the British Association for 
At the outbreak of the Franco-German the Advoncement of Science, of which he 
war Faflly received the command of the was president in 1801-02. He was cre- 
Flfth Corps, but was severely criticised ated a baronet in 1S<>0. He wrote many 
by bis countrymen for the unskillful n ess yaluable professional books and papers, 
or his operations during the war. He amongst which we may mention: On 
died In 1892. Canal Steam yavi(?ntion (1831) : Iron-- 

Voivi^oTi^tt (fa-nft-Hn; Fr. Mo-noth- its Hintorfh Properties, and llanufac- 
'**"^*"^'* ings'), a sarcastic epi- ture (1841): Application of Iron to 
*het applied to the later Merovingian Building Purposes (1854> ; iron Ship- 
kings of France, who were puppets in huildinn (1805>. His brother Sir PrncR, 
the bands of the mayors of the palace, born 1799, died 1801, was also a mechsni- 
Tioois V, the last of the Carlovingian cal genius, and had large machine works 
dynasty, received the same designation, at Leeds. 



Fairbanks Fain 

PairhoTiIra ( f ilr'banks ), Charles of New Bedford, on Acushnet River» and 
£curutiii&9 Xvarren, vice-pre«ident, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
was bom in Union Co., Ohio, in 1852. He R. R. It has iron works, tack factory, 
engaged in legal practice in Indianapolis etc. Pop. (1920) 7291. 
in 1874, took a prominent part in Repub- Pair Head ^ basaltic promontory on 
lican politics, and was a candidate in 1893 aa^o-u., ^j^^ north coast of Ire- 

for the United States Senate, but was land, County Antrim, rising to the height 
defeated. He was elected to the Senate of 636 ft. 

in 1897, and in 1898 was a member of the PairiAa (f&r'ez), Eltes, etc., imiigi- 
Joint High British- American Commission. «****vo nary supernatural beinp or 
He was vice-president of the United spirits supposed to have con.«iderable in- 
states, 1904-08, and was again nominated nuence for good or evil in the affairs of 
for that office in 1916, but was defeated, men. The name fairy comes ultimatdy 
Died Jime 4, 1918. from the Latin fatum, fate. In the 12th 

Fairbanks Thaddeus, American in- century the poem of Lancelot of the Lake 
x cux ua,iLA.oy ventor and manufacturer, introduced the poetical treatment of the 
bom at Brimfieldf Mass., in 1796; died fairy world into France; and the fairin 
in 1886. At St. Johnsbury, Vt., he estab- played an important part in the romantic 
lished a business for manufacturing cast- works of the time. In the last part of the 
iron ploughs and stoves, and in 1831 re- 17th century the true fairy tales first be- 
ceived his first patent for an improved came popular, the Italians taking the lead 
platform scale. Other varieties followed, in the Pentameron of Basilio. The fashion 
His son. Henby Faibbanks, bom in 1830, passed to France, where Perrault in 1697 
was ordained to the Congregational min- published Contes de ma Mdre VOye, Nu* 
istry in 1857. He brought out a number merous imitations soon appeared. The 
of patents. best collections of later times have been 

PoirliTirv ^ ^^7t county seat of Jef- the Cabinet des F4e8 (Paris and Geneva* 
jjiuiuuijri ferson Co., Nebraska, 60 1786, thirty-seven vols.); those of the 
miles 8. s. w. of Lincoln. It has flour and Brothers Grimm in German, and in Eog- 
planing mills, creamery, railroad shops, lish those of Keightley and Croker. As 
iron works, etc. Pop. (1920) 5454. an original writer of fairv tales. Hans 

Fairfax Thomas, Lobd (1611-71), Christian Andersen, the celebrated Dane, 
xaxxxcuk) j^jj English parliamentary deserves particular mention, 
general, and a leading character in the J^air Tslc ^^ island lying nearly mid- 
civil wars. He joined the forces against » x ^, ^^y, ij^^we^n ^f^^ Orkney 
Charles I and in 1645 became commander- and Shetland islands, 3 miles long by 2 
general of the parliamentary forces. He broad. It is inaccessible except at one 
won a great victor^r at Nasoby, put down point, and rises to the height of 480 ft. 
the insurgents in Kent and Essex in 1647. Some grain is grown, but the surface is 
In April, 1649, he was occupied with better suitd for sheep pasture. The men 
Cromwell in suppressing revolt in the employ thomsdvcs in fishing, and the 
army, but refused to march against the women knit a well-known variety of 
Scottish Presbyterians. hosiery, an art introduced, it is said, by 

Fairfield ^ ^^^^ ^^ Jefferson Co., the Spaniards. Pop. 214. 

' Alabama, 6 miles w. of Fairmont (^firmont), a dty, coanty 
Birmingham. There are iron and coal seat of Marion Co., West 

deposits in the vicinity. Pop. (1020) Virginia, on the Monongahela River, 77 
4098. miles 8. w. of Wheeling. Its buildinKi 

Fairfield * town, port of entry, in include a State normal school. It is an 
xaxiuviU) Fairfield Co., Connecticut, important coal-mining city and has iron 
on Long Island Sound, 4 miles w. of works, glass factories, mining machinery 
Bridgeport. It is a popular resort and plants, etc. Pop. (1920) 17,851. 
has manufactures of rubber, paper, etc. Pair Ho Ira Battle of, fought at 
It has the Pequot and Momorinl libraries. ^^^^ Wttiui, p^.^. q^j^ ,^ Vinrinia, 7 
It was taken and bnmoil by Gov. Tryon miles E. of Richmond, between the Con- 
in 1779. Pop. (1920) 11.475. federates under Gen. Johnston ami the 
Ffiti^Ald a <?»ty» county seat of Jef- ITnion troops under Gen. McClellan. 31st 
JiuriiCAU, fprson Co.. Iowa. 50 miles May, 1862. The loss on each side was 
W, N. W. of Burlington. Seat of Parson's nearly 6(X)0 men : the result was inde- 
College (Presbyterian). It has manu- cisive. Also called the * Battle of Seven 
factures of farm implements, pumps, ma- Pines.' 

chinery. carpots, gloves, malleable iron, T'oirft (fflrs), periodical meetings of 
etc. Pop. (1920) 5948. A;a.xx» persons having goods or wares 

VA.irliaven '^ town of Bristol Co.. for snie in an open market hold at a 
xoAXuawuy Mnssachusetts. 1 mile K. particular place, and generally for the 



Fair Trade Faitii Core 

transaction of a particular class of busi- Poi<ra7A<itli^r Mount, on the west 

ness. The origin of fairs is obviously •B*w^wctttuci, coast of North 

Co be traced to the convenience of bring- America, in Alaska territory. It rises 

ing together at stoted times the buyers to the height of 14,900 feet, and is cov- 

and sellers of the stock-produce of a dis- ered with perpetual snow. 

tricL In Europe the numerous festi- t«q{,m* Piii<ya a name given in Brlt- 

▼als of the church afforded the most *«WAjr xviiig»| ^^ ^^ pj^gg ^,f^en 

favorable opportunity for the establish- geen in fields, etc., formerly supposed 
ment of these markets. This association to be traced by the fairies in their dances, 
is indicated in the German name of a There are two kinds — one of or 7 yards 
fair, which is identical with that used in diameter, consisting of a bare ring or 
for the ceremony . of the mass. In the path, about a foot broad, with green 
middle ages fairs were of great impor- grass in the middle of it; another of 
tance, and were specially privileged and smaller dimensions, formed by a circle 
chartered by princes and magistrates, of grass, greener and fresher than that In 
pobllc proclamation being made of their the middle. They are ascribed to a kind 
commencement and duration. But mod- of fungus. — Fairy-Rino Mushroom 
em facilities of communication have (Marasmius oreades) is a variety of edi« 
much diminished the necessity for peri- ble mushroom that grows in an ever- 
odical markets, and it is now chiefly widening circle, constantly spreadin|( out- 
amongst agriculturists that thejr are of ward a few inches each year, the inner- 
much importance, large agricultural most sections dying. The stem has no 
meetings being held in various districts ring, the gills are few and far apart, and 
for the sale of cattle and horses, and the cap, as it becomes widely expanded, 
for the exhibition of agricultural imple- has a peculiar knob-like projection In 
ments. There are also, especially in the center. The cap and stem have a 
Scotland, a considerable number of hir- pinkish-buff color, and the gills a lighter 
ing fairs for farm-servants. In the less shade of the same, varying in its younger 
developed commerce of the East how- stages toward a cream color. The spores 
ever, they still retain much or their are white. They can be found in many 
ancient importance and magnitude. In old, well-kept lawns. Thev seldom form 
Europe the most important fairs of the complete circles. Several crops grow 
present day are those at I^ipzig and during each season. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in Germany, at PQ-Sfli (fath), the assent of the mind 
lorons in France, and at Nijni-Novgorod *«wtu to the truth of what is de- 
in Russia. The latter is, indeed, the clared by another, resting on his aothor* 
largest fair in the world. The fairs of ity and veracity, either without other 
Great Britain now mostly consist of the evidence or on probable evidence of any 
weekly markct-dayp of country towns kind. In a special sense the term faith 
and the agricultural meetings already is used for tne assent of the mind to 
mentioned. In many places the old what is given forth as a revelation of 
fair days are still kept, but are now man*s relation to God and the infinite, 
merely an assemblage of penny theaters, f^., a religious faith; and In Christiaii 
peep-shows, and such amusements. In theology we have (lst> histarieal or 
the United States there are no fairs of speculative faith, or belief in the hia- 
tfae kind so common in the old world: toric truthfulness of the Scripture nar- 
tfae term is applied to a variety of local rative and the claims of Scripture to an 
exhibitions, especially of cattle and agri- Inspired and supernatural origin : (2d) 
cultural products ; it also includes ex- Evangelical or saving faitK that emotion 
bibitions and sales for reliidous and of the mind (as Dwight defines it) which 
charitable purposes; likewise the fairs of is called trust, or confidence exercised 
the American Institute of New York, the towards the moral character of God, and 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, the particularly of the Saviour. 
Maryland Institute, and of many other Pojtll CV>nfe88iow of. See Co«/ct- 
organiKations. For World's Fairs, see * «"»'**f j„<>„ ^f Paith, 
EThihition, Tnduitrial, Pflltll Cure * system in which it la 

Pftir Trail ft ^^ economical policy *«**•''"• vtua^j, claimed that ailments 
**** xioucj advocated by many in can be cured without remedies and 
Britain, which, while not opposed to through the exercise of faith alone. The 
free trade in principle, would meet the faith appears to be in the ability of 
prohibitory tanffs that foreign countries certain individuals to produce this result, 
may put on British goods by placing or in certain objects, as an image of the 
equally heavy duties on goods sent from Virgin or other religious emblem. That 
these countries to Britain. See Free the mind has an influence over the con- 
Trud€, dition of the body ia undoubted, bu^ that 



Taizabad Talconer 



the mind of another person can {nflDei]>7e epeoiea much ponfasioa at one time pr«- 

tlie phyeical cooditlona of a persoa is vailed, but they are now diBtioctlf de- 

SroblematicaL There are certain evi- fined and described. In the Greenland 

encea in its favor, but far too much falcon the prevailing color tt all ue* 

Beeoia to be claimed for it Ib white, in the Iceland falcon dark. The 

1?oi9o1iof1 <a-Ett-bfid'). See Fysaiad. latter more neari; resembles the true 

xaizauaa grrtalcon of Norway, wliicli, however, ia 
Talrirs (fa-ken'; lit 'poor men'), a 
iaitirs ^^ (J fanatics met with 
chiefly in India and the neishboriog 
countries, who retire from the world and 
give themaelves np to conteiaplation. 
They are properly of the SIohammedaQ 
religion, but the term ia often used for 
a mendicant of any faith. They are 
found both living in communities and 
Bolitnry. The wandering fakirs gain the 
veneration of the lower classes by ab- 
surd penauees and self-miitiltitiona. — A 
/isme (pron. fslcerz) also epplii^d to ped' 
dlers In America. 

'Fftlnian ('*-lfi*). a town of France, 
XUtuae ^jpp Calvados, piclureaqnely 
situated on a rocky preripice (Fr. 
falaUe) 23 mUes a. s. k. of Caen. It con- 
tains several objects of interest, among FeresiiiH Falcon (Faiea pirvriiHM). 
others the mined castle of the dukes of 

Normandy, where William the CoDnnemr generally darker, rather smaUer bat 

was bom. Pop. (1906) ITilS. with a longer taiL The averate lecftii 

Palaaliaa See Aht/itinla. ot anv of these falcons is about 2 feet, 

xaiasnas. .j^p Rreenland species used to be the 

TalnVanatAiTi (fal-kin'stin). Edward most highly prized by falconers. Its 

J! aiCKenSXeXU y^^^^ von. a l-rus- food consists chiefly of ptarmigans, hare* 

sian general, born ia ITDT: ilii rl in l.vC>. and water^fowl. It is found over a wide 

In 181C be entered *he Prussinn army, range of northern territory. The pere- 

distingulshed himself at the battles of peine falcon {F. peregrinu»i is not so 

Katibach and Montmirail, In 1S48 he large as the jerfalcon, but more elegant 

served In the HoUtein campaign, and he in shape. It chiefly inhabits wild di>- 

■cted as colonel and chief of staff in the tricts, and nestles among rocks. It preyi 

war with Denmark in 1.SG4, In the war nn grouse, partridges, ptarmigans, pig- 

of 1866 he commanded tbe Seventh Army eons, rabbits, etc Its fiisht is eiceed- 

CorpB. On the outbreak of tbe Franco- inely swift, said to be as much as 150 

German war in 1870 he was appointed miles an hour. The peregrine falcon was 

military governor of tbe maritime prov- one of those most frequently used in 

incea. falconry. Otber European falcons are 

T'tilrnn (falTin, fa'kn), a oamc of the hobby (P. tubbuteo). formerly a 

XMH/UU various birds of prey, mem- great favorite for the chase of small 

hers of tbe family FalconldK (which game when falconry was in fashion; tbe 

ace). The falcons proper (genus Falco), merlin IP. aiilon), small but swift and 

for strength, symmetry, and powers of spirited; the kestrel iP. (inMiinotllKt). 

flight nre the most perfectly developed one of the most common. The term fal- 

of the feathered race. They are distin- con ia by sportsmen restricted to the 

gntsbed by having the beak curved from female, the male, which ts smaller and 

the bnsp. hooked at the point, the upper less courageous, being called Kerc«l, (evMl, 

mandible with a notch or tooth nn its trrertet. or fakonel. See Falconry, 

catting edrce on either side, wings long 'PnlrinTir (fftI-ko'nA>, AncELU). an Ttal- 

and powerful, the second feather rather *<**'-""<: ign nainter. born in ITOO, 

the longrnt. legs short and strong. The studied along with Salvator Horn under 

largest European falcons are the jerfal- Ppagnoletto. His paintlncs. consistiDC 

con or gyrfalcon proper ( Faleo gyr- chiefly of battlepleces. aw hUfalr *•■ 

{oIcoK a nstive of the Scandinavian teemed, hnt very rare. He died la IflBi 

■enin-iila. and the Iceland falcon iP. Tolnoner ""k'n*r>. HroH, a Seot- 

WonrffrMJ.! : to wbirh may he also added ■=*"»'""«* tlsh n s t n r alia t. bom In 

the (Ireenlnnd falo.-n iP. arornlandirut ISflS. After stud.ving arts at Aberdeen 

or c«n4icaiu). Between these three and medldn« at EdlnbDTgb be went te 



Falconer 



Falemian Win« 



ladls u a Bnrseon In 1830. Here he 
BAde taluable geoloiical reiKarches. and 
tamed Lis attention to the introduction 
of tea OTltivution. He was appointed bu- 
Mrintendent of tlin Saharaniiur botanic 
(•rdeo in 1832 and of the Calcutta bo- 
tmnfc garden in 1S4T. A collection of bis 
papers, enCitlod Pataontological Memoir* 
«>rf Notet. was publlibed in 18(18. In 
185S be returned to Ensland, where b* 
died in 1605. 
Volon-npT WaxiAU, poet and writer 

r^aiconer, ^^ ^^^^ ^s&in. bom at 

EdinbuHEh In 1T32 ; was drowonl In 1760. 
He pubhshed a poem (The Nhipicreck) 
and a Univeriai Marine DicHonari/. 

FalooiidK tS-S* V' iT&b 

tbe destructive powers are moat perfect); 
dereloped. Tbe famllr iDCludea tbe dif- 
fmnt Bpedea of eaglea as well as the 
hawka and folcons properl; so-called, 
coroprisiDB tbe sub- families Buteonlnu 

ibunards), Polfbortnn (caracaraa), 
.auillDB (earles), Falconlns (falcon*), 
MUvlns (kites), Accipitrinn (hawka), 
and Cirdnn (harriers). 

iialCOIUO \,^,ia„ palate born In 
Ptscocostanio, Ital^. In 1842. Ho came J 
to tbe U. S. as a missionarr in IStVi : was - 
ordained a priest in the loltowinK year, 
boldins educational and admiuistralive 
poaitionB in the U. 8. and NewCuiindland 
unbl 1883, when be returned to Italy: 
was consecrated bishop. 1802, end arcb- 
biabqp, 1805. He was Apostolic Dcl^Eate 
to Canada, lSd9-1902: to the I'uited 
Statea. IDOS-lSllj became cardinnl. IDll. 

Falconry ffi.VrS'f'Sf'i.'.'.'r."; 

trained falcons or hawks ; aiao called 
HaKking. Falconry Is a very old amuee- 
ment in Europe and Aaio. In the miildle 
agee It was the favorite sport of princve 
and Doblei ; and, as tadlea could etiK:ii'i' in 
It, it beramc very prevalent CharlPinugne 

Kned lawe in regard to falconry. In 
naanT Ilenrr the Fowler and the Km* 
peror ♦^ederick the Second were luud 
addicted to this aport, tbe latter liaving 
written a work on falconry. In ^'mnee 
it reached its height under Frniiris I. 
whose arand falconer bad undir liim an 
establianment of 15 nobles and M fnl' 
conera, costing annually about 4O.(XI0 
livrea. In Britain it was pmciised 
among the Anglo-Saxona, but grrw still 
more in favor after the Normnn Con- 
qnest One of tbe most interesting Kns- 
Uib works on the subject is thnt wbidi 
forms the first part of the Bokr of St. 
Atbant, first printed in 14S1. In 
Rnglaod (be Ouke of St. AlbnnH is Mill 
uerrtJitary grand falconer, and pr.'senU 
'be king with a cast (or pair) of falcov 



on tbp day of bis coronation. IVlconry 
continued in favor till the ITth cen- 
tury : but tbe invention of firearms 
gradually superseded it. thougb in iso- 
lated instances gentlemen may still Im 
found who pursue the sport to some little 
extpnt. Id Persia and other eastern 



GoflluHb hooded for Fikleaary, 

o)iiiilrii'« hawking is still in grpat favor. 
Tbt' training of a bank in a matter re- 
quiring grpnt pains and protracted at- 
ti-ntion. tbi.' natural witdness and In- 
tra utu hi. i»>sa of the birds being difficult 
to oven-omi-. When a hawk suffers itsplf 
to W hoiidfd and unhiHMled quietly and 
will liap ciu tbi' baud of tbe trainer to 
receive TikkI. its educntiun is considered 
fur advnniiil, and the trnlnpr now en- 
deavors to accustom it to the lure. This 
may be a piece of lentbi'r or wood cov- 
eri'd Hi:b the wings and feathers of a 
bird nnd attached to a conl. Tbe falcon 
Is ted fr<im it. and is recalled by the 
falconer swinging thp lure rouEd bla 
head with an an'nmpanjing cry. When 
It ban been taught to obey the lure It is 
then prni'liHed in tbe mode of selling ita 
gnnie. which is first done with tame game 
ettncli<>d to a peg. It is then msde tn 
fly at friT giiuie, and when it is fuily 
traiiK-d it ii ii^i-d for spurt. It is always 
kept IkhhIH (luring excursions, until it is 
want-d to fly. 

Pftldstool "nld'ston. a folding stool 
X aiUBlOOI provided with a cushion (or 
a iiiTsim to kni'el on during tbe perform- 
ance of crrln'n arts of devotion, espe- 
ciativ a kind of stool placed at the south 
Bide of the sltar. on which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. Tbe 
term ii fltH" given to a smalt desk at 
which Ihe litnny is enjoined to be sung 



FfJemian Wine 
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raHeri falliinf 

freat repute amongst the Romans. It joined the expedition against ScotUad; 

was made from the grapes grown on and in 1640, his peerage being Scuttiah, 

Mount Ifaicrnus in Campania. It was he was chosen member of the Uoossor 

strong and generous, probably much re- Commons for Newport, in the Isle of 

sembung modern sherrjr. Wight In the first instance he warmly 

Tftlieri (fa*H-a'rC*), Marino. Doge of supported the parliament, but doubts of 

*****^** Wnirp, burn in 1274, com- the ultimate objecto of the parliamenur? 




mandcd the troops of the republic at the leaders caused him to modify his attitude ; 

siege of Zara in Dalmatia, where he aod in 1042 he accepted from Charles I 

gaiood a brilliant victory over the King the office of secretary of state. Wbca 

of Hungary. He 8ucce4>ded Andrea Dan- hostilities began he embraced deddedlj 

dolo, 11th October, 1354, was accused the cause of the king, thoo^^b he wished 

of a design to overthrow the republic rather peace than victory. He was slain 

and make himself sovereign of the state, at the battle of Newbury, 20tb 8epL, 

and beheaded 17th April, i:r>5. The last 164a He left behind him several pam- 

scenes of his life are dopiett d in Byron*s phlets and published speeches, also a few 

tragedy of Alarino FalierL poems, but nothing that explains the «ai- 

FftlTrirlr (fal'kdrk; Scot. pron. fa'kirk), ▼«"»! praises bestowed on him toy oos- 

xaijur& ^ j,y^^,j ^j sc.„tland, fn Stir- temporanes. 

Hn|sbire, 2114 miles west by north of Falkland Idaildfl. "Island groop 

Edinburgh. The older portion of it is *; ^^^ *»*«m*»*», belonging to 

old-fafthioned and irregularly built There Great BriUin, in the Sooth AUaatie 

are several modern suburbx. In the Ocean, about 300 miles east of the Straits 

town or its vicinitv are the Carron Iron- of Magellan. Thev conaist of two larger 

works, the Falkirk Foundry, and other islands. East Falkland and West Falk- 

works, coUierie!*, chemiral works, distil- land, containing respectively about 9UU0 

leries. etc. Falkirk is connected with the and 2300 square miles, with a great noa- 

port of Grangemouth bv a railway S ber of smaller ones surrounding them: 

niilen long. The Trysitii of Falkirk, held on total area, 6500 sq. miles. They are hilly 

Stfuhoimcmuir, 3 nii]**fl to the N. N. w., and boggy, entirely destitute of trees, bat 

sre the largcHt cattli^-fnira in Scotland, covered with a variety of passes very 

Folkirk is of great antiquity, aod is asso- nutritive for the sheep and cattle the 

ciatrd with many nMnnrknble bii<torirnl rearing of which is the principal iodos- 

events. In the neighltorhood was fought try. Fish and sea-fowl abound. Wool 

the Hnttle of Fnlkirk in 12<J7 between frozen meat, hides, and tallow are the 

t^ir William Wallace and Edward I. the chief exports. The climate is eqnahlt 

S<'ots, who were mueb iufiTior in num- and very healthy. The Falkland lalaads 

lH*ra, b«*ing defeated. About 1 mile south- were discovered by Davis on the 14ck 

wept fnini Uie town the lliehlandera un- August, 1502. In 1710 a French ftasil 

der I'riii'e (Minrl«>s def*>nt<-d the royal from St. Malo touched at tbeni. and 

fnn*«*8 under <>t>n<'ral llawley, Jan. 17, named them Isles Maloainca. Settle- 

174<i. ri>p. (ISUl) ;;:;.r>74. ments were afterwards formed oo then 

PAHrlATiii (fnklnn.n. an snHont royal by the French, Spaniards, mad English 

j;a n kia u u j,-j.^j^ ^^^ s^i.tlnnd. oountv alternately, but the latter have ultimately 

of Fife. 21 n)i:.-i north of IMinhiiruh. It reUined possession of them, 

was oiKv the reKifienro of the Scottish FallaOV (^aI'^'"^)* ^Q logle. Is when 

kinrs, and i»<.sM«.H«,e8 remninn of an ancient *•***■***/ an argument Is nsed as de- 

pnlnce and mttne niriou** old h<iuAes. dsive of a particular issue which la 

There wn«t fMrtnerly s rn^ tie here, in reality It does not decide. Properly a 

which I>a\iil. the e^ie^t gnn of Uol>ert III, fallacy ia a fault of reasoolag (sm 

wnN stnr\iii to (l<:ith hv order of his Loffic), 

uixln. the l>iik<> of .\1>*:inv. t>ut no trace Polli^kr^a (f&l'-yAr^), Abmand, prvd- 

of it n.»w r.pi:ii»iH. r„p. smi. xaxxicxcn ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ French Rrpub> 

PqIItIiitiiI (f'K'lin^n. l.i'cirB Cart, lie. 1900-13. was born at Meain, I>»t^- 

xox&iauu \,,, ,„ST nn Knglish iJnrfinne, in the Hotith «f France, in IMl. 

worthr. l.»rn nl-.-.t l«»lo. \\\n father b<^ He Ntu<lie«I law and became mayor «f 

inc tl .-n l.onl«' f.'itv of Ir. land, he was NVrae in 1870. EWted to the Chambrr 

e«iii. ati«I nt TrirpM- r..ll.ffi', Utihlln. of Deonties ho nrum IxTama consplcQOOS 

Aft«'r pM^-itje a ••hort tiiue nhrMod he an a oebater. Tie Ker%*e<l in various mla; 

d*vot.'<| h'-i-'f t.» a lif«' nf ptir.nient i*<trieH from 1880. and In 1890 waa elected 

and tie i •'tjv:iti»»n of p..1ite lit* rature, senator. lie was nre«<ident of the senste 

rhi«*Vv r.-.-i;ne nt \ '^^ •..it at linrford. frorn 1800 until he was elected eighth 

n«ar 0\f. nl, u». »' »■•• m rnle a kind of pr»*«»i*l«'nt of France. Jan. 17, IWW. lit 

acafi« '• V f.ir t' t> h irr>d tueo of the wan Nuccee<led in 1013 by Raymood Pola 

neigh U>ring univerBiilejt. In 1030 be car^. 
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Fallof Bodies. ^",K^'*" •''? ^? 

ACMA v«. «»w«Mww« ^gp^^ jjy Virtue of 

the attraction of gravitation, tend to the 
center of the earth. A ball held in the 
hand preaaefa downward; if dropped, it 
descends perpendicularly; if placed on 
an inclined plane, it rolls down, in doing 
which it presses the plane with a part oi 
its weight In the air bodies fall with 
aneqnal velocities, a piece of paper, for 
instance, more slowly than a ball of lead ; 
and it was formerly thought that the 
velocity of the fall of bodies was in pro- 
portion to their weight. This error was 
attacked by Galileo, who, experimenting 
with balls of different substances which 
he dropped from the tower of Pisa, was 
led to the conclusion that the resistance 
of the air acting on different extents of 
surface was the cause of the unequal 
velocities, and that in a vacuum all 
bodies would fall with the same velocity. 
The truth of this last proposition was 
first demonstrated by Newton in his cele- 
brated ' guinea-and-feather ' experiment, 
where a guinea and feather are shown to 
fall side by side in the vacuum of the 
air-pump. This experiment proves that 
the force of gravitation in bodies is pro- 
portional to their inertia — that is. to their 
mass. The laws of falling bodies — that 
is. of bodies falling freely in a straight 
line and through a distance short in 
comparison with the earth's center are 
the following: — 

1. When a body falls from rest it 
acquires velocity at the rate of about 
32.2 feet per second. This number, 
which represents the acceleration due to 
the force of gravity^ varies slightly with 
the locality. Increasing from the equator 
to the poles, and diminishing as we re- 
cede from the center of the earth. (See 
Orarity, Force of.) At the end of five 
seconds, therefore, the body would be 
found to be moving at the rate of 
5 X 32.2, that Is, 161 feet per second. 

2. The space fallen through in the 
first second is half of 32.2. that is V),X 
feet : and the space fallen through in any 
given time is found by multiplying the 
square of the number of seconds by 10.1. 
TDus, in three seconds a body falls 
9 X lai feet, or 144.9 feet 

3. Tlie sqnare of the velocity acquired 
by falling tnrough any number of feet is 
found by multiplying twice that number 
by 82.2. Thus, if a body falls 9 feet, the 
fiquare of the velocity acquired is 
2 X 32 X 9, or 576 feet per second, 32 be- 
ing used instead of 32.2 ; and taking the 
square root of 676, we find that a ve- 
locity of 24 feet is acquired in a fall of 
9 feet 

4. When a body la projected vertically 



upward with a given velocity, it con- 
tinues to rise during a number of seconds 
found by dividing the number that ex- 
oresses the velocity of projection by 
32.2; and it rises to a height found by 
dividing the square of that number by 
2 X 32^, or 64.4. For a machine used 
in verifying the laws of falling bodies see 
A ttwood. 

Fall of Man, 5 commonly received 
«. »AA w« .M«.«.U9 doctrine of Christian- 
ity, founde<l upon the historical narra- 
tive contained in the third chapter of 
the book of Genesis, together with the 
allusions to the same matter in other 
parts of Scripture. Adam, having eaten 
of the forbidden fruit, is said to have 
fallen; and the relation of mankind in 
general to this fall is stated b^" St Paul 
in the words : ' By one man*s disobedience 
many were made sinners' (Uom., v, 19). 
Thus, in the foil of Adam all men are 
held to have fallen and to have con« 
tracted 'original sin,* alienating them 
from God and rendering them morally 
inadequate. The doctrine of the fall 
does not stand alone in Scripture. It is 
universally agreed by interpreters that 
in the original sentence pronounced on 
the transgressors there is contained the 
promise of a redemption, and that the 
whole scope of Scripture is directed to 
the development of this promise, and of 
the divine scheme of providence asso- 
ciated with it 

FaUopian Tubes ^t'^'^^l^'^ 

two ducts which open by one extremity 
into the womb, one at either angle of the 
fundus, and terminate at the other end 
in an open, trumpet-shaped mouth, which 
at certain times granps the ovory and re- 
ceives the ovum. Thoy are named aftpr 
Gabriel Fatlopius or Falloppio, an Ital- 
ian anatomist of the sixtoenth century, 
who first recognized their functions. 

Fallow Deer ^^^^i'U- "*" ^^"ropean 

A iMAv »T ^^WA j^ jj J Western Asiatic 
dper, the Ccrvun dama. It is smaller 
than the stag, of a brownish-bay color, 
whitish bonoath, on the insidcs of the 
limbs, and beneath the tail. The horns, 
which are pot-ulinr to the male, are vory 
different from those of the stag; they 
are not properly branched, but are 
bronder towards the upper part and di- 
vided into prtK'fssog dow*n the outside. A 
simple snng risos from the hniie of each, 
and a similar onp nt some diiitance from 
the first It is oftrn kept in parks. 

Fallow TiRIld *" ground that has 
X ItllU w Jjaua ^,,^„ j^^^ uncultivated 

for a time, in order that it may recover 
itself from an exhaust*^ state. Strictly 
speaking, fallow ground is left alto> 
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Fall Biver Falnnite 

gether without crops ; but in agricultural or annuity, etc. ; the false personation of 

usage strict fallow is not always adopted, voters at an election is a misdemeanor, 

and the term fallow is applied to va- the punishment of which is determined 

rious modes of treatment, of which at by State statute, involving line, impris- 

least three distinct varieties are recog- onment, and deprivation o^ the rigbti 

uized : hare fallow, bastard fallow, and of citizenship of the convicted person for 

green-crop fallow. Bare fallow is that a certain period. 

in which the land remains completely TIqIsa Prpf AtifiAfi False represents- 

(>are for a whole year; in bastard faUow *a^»c xirctcuaca. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

it is plowed up and worked after the ments, made with a fraudulent design to 

removal of a spring or summer crop, pre- obtain * money, goods, wares, and mer- 

paratory to the sowing of a root or forage chandise,' or trust, with intent to cfaett 

crop, to occupy the ground during au- At common law a misdemeanor, punisbs- 

tumn or winter; in green-crop fallow the ble by statute. 

land is sown with a root-crop, such as PoIoa PrnnliPni^a with intent to dis- 

turnips or potatoes, placed in rows far *a^»c iriu|iiici/iC5, ^^^.j^ ^^^ ^^^ 

enough apart to admit of the interme- are misdemeanors at common law. 

diate spaces being stirred, pulverized, PglgA Siamals To exhibit a fslae 

and cleaned, during its growth, by horse *»»c oi^iuiis. gj-nal, with a view 

or hand implements. to bring a ship into danger. Is a felon7> 

T?on PiYTPr county seat and port of punishable by statute. 

xail AlYcri Bristol County. Massa- Palsetto (^*^l-8et'6) applies, in «n|- 
chusetts, on an arm of Narragansett Bay ing, to the notes above the 

and Taunton Kiver, 53 miles 8. s. w. ot natural compass of the voice. It is ilfo 

Boston. It is at the head of deep-water called the head or throat voice. In oon- 

navigation, and the terminus of a line of tradistinction to the chest voice, which 

steamers from New York. It has abun- is the natural one. The falsetto voice 

dant water-power and very large and is produced by tightening the ligamenti 

numerous cotton goods mills and gurmeni of the glottis. 

factories, oil refineries, calico printing PalSC Wei&rlltS End HeaSUei. 
works, piano and hat factories, foundries, ••**'^ " vAgAAi/s* ouu ju,vimiu«« 

etc. it is believed to be the landing place The using of false weights and measures 

of the Norsemen in the year 1000 a. d. is an offense at law punishable by fin^ 

Pop. (19(X)) 101,8(53; (1910) 119,295; By various statutes sUndards are pro- 

(1920) 120,485. Tided for weights and for measures d 

Pfllmontll (fal'muth), a seaport of capacity or dimension, aid all contrtcti 

Cornwall, England, 250 of sale, etc, are referred to such stand- 
miles w. 8. w. of London. There is a ards unless there is a special amement 
good harbor here, with a fine roadstead to the contrary. See Weights ani 
affording excellent refuge for shipping. Measures. 

Falmouth was at one time an important Po later (^'ster), an island belonr 

packet station^ but is now chiefly a port •*'"***"'^* iig to Denmark, situated at 

of call, its principal trade being in sup- the entrance of the Baltic, east of 

plies and stores for shipping. Pop. I^aaJand, from which it is separated only 

nnil) 13.13G. by a narrow strait; flat, well watered 

l?olaA Pfl'xr a bay of the Cape Colony, and wooded: productive in grain, pols^ 

xaisc ^ttjr, having the Cape of Good potatoes, and, above all, fruit; area, 183 

Hope at its entrance. See Cape of Good square miles. The principal town i« 

Hope. Nykjobing, Pop. 34,43G. 

False Impri8onment4"-Jnl ^alnn, Vt i^S J^^ll^^^l^^^ 

or detention of any person. Every con- miles northwest of Stockholm. It hu 

finement of the person is imprisonment, an excellent mining-school, museums, 

whether in a common prison or a private roineralogical collections, etc. Within 

house, or even by forcibly detaining one the town boundary is the famous IVInn 

in the stroots or highways. The law copper-mine, formerly the richest la 

juni^hes fslne imprinonment as a crime, Sweden, and worked for 600 years. Sfl- 

opuidos firing repsrstion to the party ver and gold are also found here. Pop. 

injnrod, through an action of trespass. 9(»0ri. 

False Personation. ^V '"''™' ^' Falnnite ^fin'ap-;t), a mineral eft 

.A.cM««^ AVAovAAAwv^. ^^Ig^ pprsona- ***"v^ greenish color, ocrurrlng 

tion, for the purp^^se of obtaining the in six-sided prisms. Its chl<*f constltnent 
property of others, are punishable by the is hydrated silicate of alumina. It tikes 
rriminal law; as instances, the persona- its name from Fabian or Falun Ib 
tloo of the owner of any share, stocK Sweden. 



Pamagosta Fanaticism 

Pama^OSta ^' Famagusta (fa*mft« bo great that £10,000.000 were voted by 
^niiiagvoi/c^y gda'ta), a seaport on the parliament for relief of the sufferers. 
eaat coast of Cyprus. It is of remote India has long been the seat of terrific 
antiqaity, was an important place during famines; but of late the British officials 
the middle ages under the Luslgnan kings have been very successful in organizing 
of Cyprus and the Venetians, but, after relief measures. Amongst the more re 
being captured by the Turks In 1671, It cent are that in Northwest India (189U- 
dedined. It has improved, however, in 1900) ^ in which above 800,000 perished; 
late years, since it came into the hands that in Bengal and Orlssa (18()5-0G), 
of the British. when about a million perished ; tliat in 
l^>niflfino (fa-ma-t§'na), a district Bengal (1874), which was very success- 
xttiuatiua jjjj^ mountain range in fully treated; that in Bombay, Madras, 
the Argentine Republic, province of La Mysore (1877), in which about half a 
Rioja, rich in copper; highest summit, million died. In China a great famine 
the Nevada de Famatina, 19,758 feet took place in 1877-78, in which over nine 
high. millions are said to have perished ; an- 
Va«m;i;a« C<n;<.^4-a (f a-mll'var). de- ^^^^ ^<>ok place in 1888-80 owing to the 
Familiar SpintS \ionB or evll overflow of the Yellow River; in 1807 a 
spirits supposed to be continually within frightful one occurred in India, 
call and at the service of their masters. Pan **>'5 o*™« of various instruments 
sometimes under an assumed shape, ' for exciting a current of air by 
sometimes attached to a msgical ring or the propulsion of a broad surface or the 
the like, sometimes compelled by magic rapid motion of a pmall surface. (1) An 
sfcOI. and sometimes doing voluntary instrument made ot wood or ivory, feath- 
service. We find traces of this belief in era, thin skin, paper, variously con- 
all sges and countries, under various structed and mounted, and used by ladies 
forma. to set the air In motion towards and thus 

ramilv (fam'i-li), in zoological dassi- cool the face. As an article of luxury the 

•"""/ fications, a group of indi- fan was well known to the Greeks and 

yidoals more comprehensive than a genus Romans. They are said to have been 

and less so than an order, a family usu- introduced into England from Italy in 

ally containing a number of genera, the reign of Henry Mil. (2) Any cpn- 

while an order contains so many families, trivance of vanes or flat discs revolving 

Family names usually terminate in -Idee by the aid of machinerv, as for winnow- 

(after Latin patronymics, such as ing grain, for cooling fluids, urgina com- 

jEacIde, sons or descendants or JEacus). bustion. assisting ventilation, etc., is also 

In botany it is sometimes used as a so called. 

synonym of order. Pan ^^ abbreviation of Fanatic, ap- 

Vavnilv noTnnfl.nf tJ*« name given **"' plied to baseball enthusiasts, par- 

Xamuy l/OmpaCl, ^^ ^ compact ticularly those who attend professional 

organised by the Duke de Cholseul, first games. y- _.. 

minister of Louis XV. between the vari- Panariots ^^ Phawabiots (fan-ari- 
oos members of the Bourbon family, then *»"«'**"«'»> ots), the inhabitants of 
sovereigns of France, Spain, the Two the Greek quarter, or Phanar. m Con- 
SiciUes, Parma, and Piacenza, mutually stantinople, particularly the noble Greek 
to guarantee each other's possessions. It families resident there since the times of 
was 8igni«d 15th August, 1761, and en- the Byzantine emperors. The dragoman 
tailed on Spain a war with England. or interpreter of the Porte and other 
TomiTi^ (fam'in), a dire want of high officials used to be taken from their 
X&UUUC fQQ^\ affecting considerable number. They have now mostly lost 
numbers of people at the same time. Ir- their influence at Constantinople, and 
regular rainfalls in tropical climates, im- have in many cases transferred them- 

ferfect methods of irrigation, or, as in selves to Athens, 
reland, the too exclusive dependence of IToTiotiniftTn ^fan-at i-cizm), the term 
the mass of the people on a single article •^**"*''*^*'*"* applied more particu- 
of food which happens to fail, are larly to the extravagance manifested 
amongst the commonest causes of fam- in religious matters by those wh<» allow 
ines. In the earlv and mediieval ages themselves to be burned away by their 
tbev were frequent; but the rapidity of fancy and feelings, to the adoption not 
modern communication and transport has only of wild enthusiastic views, but also 
made the rigor of famine almost impos- of inordinate and not infrequently per- 
flble in Enronn. In Ireland the years soouting measures. By an extension of 
1814. 1810. 1822. l«.St and 1846, were the term it is also sometimes nPPl^*^ to 
marked hy tnllnro ot th«* T»*>tntf. .ron. and other forms of extravagance. See Faiit 
fn the last-mentioned year the deaHb vas second. 




Fancy Fan-traoery 

^■"■^^^^— ^^^» «^ 

Fannv (^^n'si) a term approaching Orinooo River In South AowtfeafJ**^ 

Attuvjr imaginatioQ in meaning. In which yields the natives of these ^^^ 

its general acceptation it refers both to food, wine (made from its Mp)*2!!« 

the forms of the imagination and to the cordage, besides serving them for l^oouC 

mental faculty which produces them ; but during the inundations to which tne 

it is used frequently for the lighter or country is subject 

more fantastic forms of the imagination, ^oTHr ftn Aifrican race of people 1^ 

and for the active play of that faculty •*'«***"f habiting the region of ^•.^2J1 

which produces them. Bee Imaffination. coast about the Gaboon River an» ^^ 

Fancy Goods, f**^"*^ ^' ^»^e"» p»*' ^S?^^: '^^^ *" " ''5*'^*^«^Sto 

Ac»uvj wv^My terns; as ribboni^ sltilled in various arts, and are '•P"*? 
allies, satins, etc., differing from those increasing in numbers. They are c^^^ 
which are of a plain or simple color, bals, but contact with Europeans i* '^*^ 
rather ornamental than solid or usefuL ing them to give up the practice. 
PaTidaTiopo^'*'>*<**'>Jf'K<^^» »n oJd Span- l?oTifiliQiiy (fan'shaw). Sib RicbaWi 
caaaan^U^j^ dance, which originated J?»nsiiaw ^^^ English diplomatist, 

most probably with the Moors in Anda- poet, and translator, Dom in 1B08. **^ 

lusia. It is seldom danced but at the studied at Cambridge ; was wc^^^f^Jj! 

theater, and in the parties of the lower the English embassy at Madrid : mm to^ 

classes. It is danced by two persons the royal side on the outbreak ci Cbe c%\u 

only, who never touch so much as each war in 1G41. He was made a b«.r^oet m 

other's hands; their reciprocal allure- 1050, was taken prisoner at W<»rc<st«r. 

ments, retreats, approaches, and varied but permitted to go at large *»"Jf*!r 

movements, by turns purnuing and pur- After the restoration he waa ^niploye*!?" 

sued, their looks, attitudes, and whole several diplomatic missions, and i» *?'*: 

einreiwion, are grossly indicative of as ambassador at Madrid, negara*t«<i » 

voluptuousneHs. peace between England, 8paio« -JJEr 

Fanc^nil ITaII (fan'QU), a pubUc Portugal. He died at Madrid is> }j^ 

XUUCUlX AlUX \,uii<jing in Boston, His poetical abUitiea were above ^^"Z 

famous as the place where stirring rity, as is evinced by his tranaUa C»<^ J^ 



»l>e4*<>hes were made at the outbreak of the Lutiad of Camoens, the Past^^^ ^^ 

the wiir for Amr'ncsn independence. It of Ouarinl. the Ode$ of Horace, ^M* "^ 

oh'ainod the name * The cradle of Amer- fourth book of the /fVnetrf. ^^oe 

i«-au Iil)erty/ It was enlarged in 18()5. Vonfoil • variety of the <J*^*"*^ 

Fanfare <fan'far>, a short, lively. '»«*''»"> pigeon, so caUed fr*>«»^ 

****"'***^ Ir.ud, and warlike piece of fan-like shape of their tails. Also ^ ^j^ 

miiHic, cornpoMtHl V>r trumrK^ts and kettle- applied to certain Australian blrd^ ^ 

drutiiH. A1»R> small, lively pieces per- fly-catoher family. ic a 

ffimied on buntinK-homs, in the chase. FantaSia ('A»*tft'ii-a), in mis ^ . ia 

T?fiTi fiuif a name given to a North ^^^^ species of comp<«i«»^°_^-. 

xau luut, ^vfriran li/nrd of the genua which the author ties himself to «»^%Ss 

PtvodaciuluM iV. <te<ko), one of the ticular theme, ranging aa his fan<-^' * jg, 

g«Mku«-«4. iim«h dr«'nri«Ml in Kgypt for its him amidst various airs and mov-**^-- 



fiiiplMi««*d veiionjoun projMTties. Failt66 ('•D-t§'). a country of ^^^ ef' 

17oiiiiiTi9 TQlnniift tfan'ing), a group ■***''^^ on the Gold Coast, wb»-f* ^ 

jranmng ISianOS ^^^ ^^,^^1 \%\Kudf^ in tends about OO miles along the ai^'^TLiJ 

Central Polvn.sia between 1" 57' and 5* the AtUntic and 70 Inhind. The *^*n,(*i 

W N. lat.. and betw<*en 157* and l(i2* tanU, called Fantt^, were th<T^ ,^,trf 

w. Ion. They inrlml.* Jnr\iH. ChriHtmas, numerous and powerful people »» » ^}^x 

Wa«ibington, Tallin ra, and Fanning, and Immediately on the Gold Coast; hi** ^[^ni 

have I n «ic<»ui'i»-d »»v the Britihh. The power has been almost entirely *^V |h» 

populati'.n is very smalL "ince IRU by repeated Invaaions *^ qb. 

Van A tfa'nr,). a H.apnrt of Italy, on Ashantees and they have since XVr^^^V. 

xouv ji,,. ^vtlriitic. imvinee of Pesaro der Britiwh prote<-tion. The soil ia O-^^lti. 

e Trblno. !»!) mil.H n..rt»iw.Kt of Anrona. pn>diiriiig, among other things, » "^ 

It iii a hami«»..iius u-.ll »nilt town, and niaize, and palm-wine. g^bo- 



has a trinnipliiil 



Hi 



anh, en-itH to Aupn«- Van.traOATV ^^ architecture, _^L *t 
tus, and ..tli»»r anti.'iiti.M. Pop. l{),Z*?^i. * *" haww^a/, rate geometrical -^*^-^ n* 
Van»Tialin * ua-n** «■ mf'tlnni* given work. whi<'h spreads over the surf^ ^ud 
xau paxiU| ^j^ jj ^, j„iij,,,f pal'n or a vanltinp. riHini? from a corb^i ^*bO' 



Corypha umhrnruH*f'ra. a nntive of Cey- divorifine like the folds of a fan. «Vr 

loD and Mnla»».ir. (S.»« TnJivuf Palm.) trn<»»Ty vaulting is much used la tb^* gc ^ 

It is «No ai»i«P'd to tli»' Mnnritia pnlm p»ndi.n]ar stvle. in which the vm*»' of 

(Mauritia ft«suoita), a tr^e whi'-h prows covrnKl by ribs and veins of trar^*^^^ aa 

in great abundance on tbc banks of the which all the principal lines diverge 



Farad Fare! 

« point, as Id Henir Til's cbapel. West- tingulshed, anil used to draw t^rowdi to 
niiwter. the Frida; eveaiug l«.-ture at tlic Uoyul 

loatitutioD. Among bJB published 
works w<> may aentJuD the foUuwing: — 
Reiearchet in Electritila <1831-5!(), tee- 
lure* on Non-tnctatlic Btement* (1853), 
Lecture* on the Force* of Matter (181X1), 
Lecture* on the Chemical llUtory of a 
Vaadle (1861). 

Paradization c*«r:«-'ii-«a'8hunK the 

mpdii^Bl apphcatioD oi 
the mafneto-clcctric ciirreala which Kara- 
day discovered in JKil. 
Far&fra. (f^ rU'frfl). the name of one 
Xaraira ^, ^^^, Egyptian oa«8 Id the 
Libyan desert. 

Farallnnps {fa-ril-yo'ne*), a group of 
XKnuiUUes ^^], {^lands in the Pa- 
cific, about 30 Diilt^ fruiu tbe entrance 
to tbe Bay of San Franrisco. 
Farandola (far-an'do-la), an eicit- 
Fka-tnearrVudtincBMuchuDpClupd. ■»« <l<""^v popular 

Wuwiok. amongst the peiisants of tbe HoUth of 

_, ,,._,,,. , . France and the neigbburing part of 

Pared*" .'■ *''* "•" "' electrical Italy. Tbe men and women, placed al- 
capacity. It* name Is derived ternately and fnoing different ways, form 
hut nf lM<nh»l i<'._ri.. .u. «-, a long line winding out and In with a 

" » dramatic piece of low 

r. It is grotesque 
r than artiutically 



moua electrician. waving motinn. 

Paradav t'»''i>-d8), Michael, one of Fflri>P (f""!, a 

«»iauaj (^^ greatest of English '»rce ponij^'p^a 

cheinlsts and physldBts, was bom in hum- and extravaganC r 



tit circumstance* at Newlngton Biilts, hui 

i„_j._ -_ a__.__i._ ^ _ ^^^ itur-aii. R d „ 

• liable. 



near I-onilon, on September 22. 1791. VtiTPV (far'si), 
Bariy in life be was apprenticed to a ■«****'J' ^ 



bMkblnder In London, but occupied him- connected with glander.. i..c i-u u.o.o»-a 
sell in his leisure hours with electrical and generally running intn eatli olber. It is 
other Kieutific experimeDta. Having supposed to be a disMae of tlie abwirh- 
been taken bj » friend to Str Humphry ents of the skin, and its dret indiration 
DlTya lectures, he attended the course, ia generally the appearance iif little tu- 
aod conceived such an ardent dealre for mors called fnrcy buds on tbe face, neck. 
study that he resolved to quit trade, or tnsiiie of the thigh. 
With this end he sent bia notes of the Fardel-bonnd t^r-dell, a term ap- 
lectorea to Sir Humphry Davy, who waa ■''•"tl" OOima ^^.^^ j^' ^g,„^ ^^ 
•o struck with the great ability they Rheep afferted with a diflrose cniiKed by 
showed that be appointed him bis as- the retention of fniH] in the maniplies or 
•Utsnt at the Royal Institution. In 1S29 third atomai-h, betweeo the numerous 
he became lecturer at the Royal Military plaits of wbiih it in firmly impacted. 
Academy at Woolwich, and in 183.1 he Overripe clover, Tetchen, or rye-grass 
waa appointed to the newly-eatablished is liable to produce the disease. 
chair of chemistry at the Hnval Inatitu- FarellRTn (filr'am), a town of Eng- 
tion. It was while in this office that he -""reilBin J^j,,, j„ Hampshire, at the 
made most of hia great electrical din- northwest e<tr<<niity of Portsmouth bar- 
coveriea. His cnmmunlcations to the bor. giving name lo a pari. div. of the 
Pkilo0opHcal TratiMftion* have been county. It hn» hiiilding-varda, potteries, 
pnbllshed separately in three vols. (IS.^"), and briekworkn. and a cnnsiderable trade. 
1S44, iKVii. In isrvj he received the Pop. (HUH 1H174. 

honorary degree of d. C. L. from Oxford. Fare] ('Bt'alL tJi'iLLAiTME, one of the 
waa made an honorary member of the ■*■'*»*•* enrllict and moMt active of the 
Academy at Berlin, witb many other Swiss reformers, was bom in 1489 in 
honors too nnmerous to roentinn. In Daiiphiuy. anil at an early puriod wa» 
1835 he received a pensiim of £.100 a year led by bis [nt-rcnume with the Waldenws 
from Lord Melbourne. He died Aug. ^, to adopt similiir views. After preachinc 
1887. As an ei peri m ents list Karadny in various parts of Swllx^rlnnd. he camo 
wna considered the verv first of his time, to Genevs. where he was so stic<'es«ful 
Am • poptiUr lectarer be waa eqaally die- at the religious conferences of LVM and 



Farewell Farmen^eneral 

■ ■ — _^ 

1535 that the council formally embraced of Berks, IG miles southwest of Oxford, 
the Reformation. He was instrumental, l*op. about 30U0. 

also, in persuading Calvin to take up his Pofi]!! (fa-re'ne), Luioi Cablo, an 
residence in Geneva. He died in 1565. ****** Italian statesman and author, 

14*51 rPTX7^11 Cape, the southern extrem- born in 1812. He studied medicine at 
xaicwcuy -^y ^£ Greenland. Bologna, and practiced as a physician. 

'PariTti (fiir'go), a city, county seat of He became known as a nationalist and 
A:aigu Qj^gg ^2o,^ North Dakota, on patriot in the political movements of 
Red River at head of navigation, and on 1841, had to leave the country for a time, 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern but returned and was made a member 
railroads. It is the largest citv and tiuan- of the Reform Ministry at Rome during 
cial center of the State. There are a the disturbances of 1848. Disappruviog 
great number of factories, manufacturing equally the views of the old Conservative 
and distributing various goods from farm and the extreme Republican party, he 
implements and automobiles to meats and went to Piedmont, where he was elected 
other food products. It is the seat of a deputy, and fought with great energy 
the North l>akota Agricultural College both in literature and in parliament oo 
(founded 1890), three denominational behalf of Cavour and the Piedmontese 
schools, and other educational establish- Constitutionalists. After ^the peace of 
ments. Pop. (1910) 14.331 ; (1920) 21,961. VUlafranca he was chosen dictator of the 
Faria V Sonsa. Manuel, a Portu- duchies of Parma and Modena, and was 
a.axxa. J »vuoa, guese historian and mainly instrumental in inducing them to 
poet (1590-1049). unite with the Piedmontese monardij. 

■PaTihtmlf (ffir'i-bO), a city, county His History of the Papal Statfi from 
xa.xiuu.uib g^^. q£ jjj^g ^^^ Minnc- ISn to J8n0 is a well-known work. In 

sota, 53 miles s. of St. Paul, at the junc- 18t»2 he became president of the ministry* 
lion of Straight and Cannon rivers, and on He lost his reason in lfi63 : died ISflO. 
the Rock Island, Chicago, Milwaukee & Porl^v John M., Cardinal (1842- 
St. Paul and Great Western railroads. It ■^«***^J> 1918), an American Roman 
has farm and dairy interests, foundries, Catholic prelate, bom in Ireland. He 
and manufactures of flour, furniture, lamp en me to America when he was 17 yean 
shades, trucks, shoes, etc. State schools old. He was secretary to Archbishop 
for the deaf, blind and feeble-minded are McCloskey 1S72-84, pastor St. (Gabriel's 
here ; ab»o Shattui k Military School, Sea- Church. New York, 1884-1800. bwime 
bury Divinity Schools, etc. Pop. (1910) fourth Archbishop of New York 1902. and 
9001 ; (1920) 11,089. was elevated to the cardinalate in 1911. 

Farina ^^**''^'°*» ^*'^#!'°*^\ i* '^'"'5 Farmers' Alliance, *? a««>ci*tffn 

*•*"••* given to a soft, tasteless, and -******^*«» *****«»*avw, ^^ agncultur- 

commonly wLite powder, obtained by trit- ists in the United States which originated 

uration of the seeds of cereal and legu- in Texas in 1873, in a cooperative effort 

minous plants, and of some roots, as the airainst the depredations of cattle thievn. 

potato. It consists of gluten, starch, and With increase of membership its por- 

mucilage. poses widened, and kindred societiM 

Tfl.riTip11i (f&r-i-ners). Carlo, an were formed in other states, a general 

fMAu^xAx Italian singer, bom at Na- consolidation of the various societies be- 

pies in 1705. His true name was Carlo ing made in 1889 under the title of 

Brosohi, and to develop his vocal powers National Farmers' Alliance and Indut- 

be was made a eunuch. He sung in trial Union. Its purposes were largely 

Vienna, Paris, and Ix>ndon with the political, and out of Ic grew in 1892 the 

greatest success. On visiting Spain, People's or Populist party, which for a 

where he intended only a brier sojourn, decade had an active political career, 

he f. und King Philip V plunged in a The original association continued as a 

profound melancholy. He succeeded in non-political organization, and is at 

reusing him from it by the powers of his present in active existence in tbe Soutb* 

voice, and b^n^ame hi? prime favorite and ern and most of the Western States. A 

political adviser. Hut the penalty of his parallel organization, formed in Chicago 

advancement was that for ten years he in 1880, and also called the National 

had to sing every night to his royal mas- Farmers* Alliance, extends over many of 

ter the same four airs. On his return to the Northern States. 

Italy, in 1702, he found himself almost ParmerS-general (F"n<^J>' ^^^T 

forgotten, but continupd to exercise a —•••***'»'*■» b*'**^*«^ %er$ ffen^rau*), 

Bph'ndid hospitality in his country house, private contractors, to whom under the 

noar Bologna. Hr^ diod in 1782. old French monarchy was let out the coJ- 

Pfl.rin?don ^for'inr-don), a market lection of various branches of the reve- 

«c»&AM5uvu iQ^ra of England, county nue, poll-tax, duties on salt and tobaccob 



Farming Farragnt 

castoms, etc. These contractors made Farnete Cup, an antique onyx cup, highly 

enormous profits on the farming of the ornamented with figures in relief, 

public revenues. A revenue collected in PorntisiTn (fttm'am), a town of Eng- 

this way not only imposed a much *«*****«*•"* land, county of Surrey/ 8 

heavier burden on the people, but the miles 8. w. of Aldershot; a well-built 

merciless rigor of irresponsible and un- place. North of the town is Farnham 

controlled exactors subjected them to Castle, the residence of the bishops of 

hardships and indignities to which they Winchester. The staple trade is in hops, 

could not submit without degradation. Pop. (1911) 73G5. 

In 1700 the system was suppressed by ITarTiwnrfli (fftrn'wurth), a manu- 

the constituent assembly. *»xiiwvxw4 facturing township of 

'RflrmiiKr See Agriculture. Tjancashire, England, 3 miles from Bol- 

xamung. ^ ^^^ p^p ^^^^^ 28,142. 

Fame (^^^^i^; or Febne) ISLANoa a Faro i^'^)* & seaport of Portugal 

group of islets of England, in ^^ prov. of Algarve, 02 miles B. e. of 

the German Ocean, off the north coast Cape St Vincent. It is surrounded by 

of Northumberland, 2 miles E. by b. of Moorish walls, and ha9 a convenient har- 

Bamborough Castle, and separated from bor. Its trade is considerable. Pop. 

the mainland by a channel of about 1% 11,789. 

miles. They have been the scene of sev- ^om (ftt'rO), a promontory forming 
eral disastrous shipwrecks. Aa.iv ^^^ northeast point of Sicily at 
FarneS6 (^^I'-ii^'s^)* an illustrious the entrance to the Strait of Messina. 
** ^ family of Italy, whose The point is strongly fortified, and on it 
descent may be traced from about the there is a lighthouse 200 years old. 
middle of the thirteenth century, and Pot*a or Pharo (fflr'o), a game of 
which gave to the church and the Re- «***'> hazard at cards, played chiefly 
public of Florence many eminent names, in gambling establishments, and in which 
amongst which the following may be the player plays against the bank, repre- 
mentioned: Pietbo Fabnese (died 1363), sented by a professional faro-banker. 
a general of the Florentines in the war ITorAA TfilfiTirlQ (M'r6 , Danish 
against Pisa; Alebsandro, who became *»*"^ J.aittuua "pg^rder, 'Sheep Is- 
I*ope as Paul III (1534-49), and whose lands*), a group of islands in the North 
gifts to his natural son Pier Luigi of Atlantic, lying between Iceland and Shet- 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza laid land. They belong to Denmark, and are 
the foundation of the wealth and great- twenty-five in number, of which seven- 
ness of the family; Ottavio (1520-85), teen are inhabited. The islands generally 
son and successor of Pier Luigi, spent present steep and lofty precipices to the 
a long and peaceful reign in promoting sea. Barley is the only cereal that 
the happiness of his subjects. Ales- comes to maturity; turnips and potatoes 
8ANDBO (1546-92), elder son of Ottavio. thrive well. There is no wood, butplenty 
became famous as a most successful of excellent turf, and also coal. The in- 
general of the Spaniards in the wars habitants are chiefly engaged in fishing 
with the Netherlands and France. Ranu- and the rearing of sheep. Thorshavn, in 
zio (1569-1622), son of Ottavio. was a Str«m5, the largest island, is the seat of 
gloomy and suspicious tyrant. The line government Pop. 15.230. 
became extinct with Antonio in 1731. PQranliQr (f^rTtAr), George, a comic 
The name of the Farnese is associated *«**H ******* writer of eminence, was 
with several famous buildings and works born at Londonderry, in 1678. He tried 
of art. The Farnese Palace, at Rome, the s'^age as an actor at Dublin, but 
was built by Pope Paul III while he soon left it to write plays for the London 
was cardinal by Sangallo and Michael theaters. His first production was Love 
Angelo. It is now the residence of the in a BottlCt performed at Drury Lane 
dethroned Bourbon dynasty of Naples, with great success in 1098. The Con- 
Its sculpture gallery was formerly very stani Couple, Sir Harry Wildair, The In- 
celebrated, but the best pieces have been constant, the Recruitin/r OUHcer, and The 
removed to Naples, including the follow- Beaux* Stratagem (reckoned his master- 
ing: The Farnese Bull, a celebrated an- piece) followed during the next six years, 
cient sculpture representing the punish- He died in 1707. Farqnhar*s wit is gen 
ment of Circe, discovered in the sixteenth nine, and his characters drawn from na- 
century in the Baths of Caracalla at ture; but his plays have the licentious 
Rome ; Ftumese Hercules, a celebrated taint of the time. 

ancient atatup of Hercules by Glycon, Porrncrnf (far'a-gut), David Glas* 

found in the Baths of Caracalla in 1540; *»Aittgut ^^^ admiral of the United 

Farnese Plora, a colossal statue of great States Navy, was born near Knoxville, 

merit, found i? the Baths of Caracalla; Tennessee, July f), 1801- and entered the 

18—4 



irrakhabad Fasces 



rr as a ntidshipmaa when only ten Water Color Society and pT«sld«nt of the 
ira of age. In 1821 be was pro- New York Etching C!uh. Amonc bSm 
ted to a liButenancy, and wae actively Paintings are I'Ae Old Homettead, A 
{aged in bis prufeHsiou until _ 1851, Windti Day, Hweet Reitjul Eve, Aulwmm 
en he waa appointed assiatant inapec- etc. 

■ of ordnance. In 1855 he received a ■PaTTPr Tkomab Coasles. painter, 
nmlBsion as captain. In 1801 lie waa *o.iici, ^^^^^ ^^ London in 1838. Ha 
rigned to go with the eipedition gtudied drawing in a free school founded 
unst New Orleans, undertaken on the br Mr. Ruakto, and In 1S58 came to New 
matioD of the Confederacy, and sailed York, where he became a very lucceaafnl 
February of the following year. New teacher of art. He aerred on the F*d- 
lenos surrendered to the ciiinbined at- eral side in the Civil war and returned to 
■k of the land and naval f.jrtes on 25th England In 1869. His teachings aiet- 
<ril, and Farragut pruccedid to Vicks- cised a notable and wbolesome affect npon 
rg, which he safely ran past. In con- American art. 
luence of his success at New Orleans Tfarrii^-rv (far'I-e-ri). Bee Tet«rinart 

was prnmoled to the rank of roar- Jailicrj ^rt. 
intrnl. Ir. ISilS Farrngut attempted to -Po rri mrrl nvi (far'ring-don). Bee F<ir- 
SB the batteries at I'ort Hudson, but xarrmgawn j^^rfon. 
B uneni'cesaful. In August, 18(M, he pg-q (f&ra), or Fabsistan (flii^- 
lacked the Confederate fleet in the bay *-axo »tttn')> a maritime proTince In 

Mobile, and forced it to surrender, the southwest of Persia, abnttinB on the 
la making the fall of Mobile merely a Persian Oulf. It is mountainons, but has 
estion of time. July 25, 1806, he was njany rich and well-cultivated dlatricta. 
ide admiral, a grade which bad not [pbe moat important products are grain, 
■vlously existed in the United States fruit, wine, oil, cotton, tobacco, ailk. 
ivy. He died in 1S70. cochineal, and attar of roaes. The manu- 

imlrliaViail (fo-rok'hH-bad). See faeturea Include woolen, silk, and cotton 
t,IXliti.iiaua.u parukhabad. goods; and In these and other articlGs an 

in-anl- (foKant). RiCHABD. one of active trade Is carried on chiefly vriHi 
trmiHi fi,^ earliest Engliah com- Hindustan. Pop. estimated at 1,700,000. 
(ers of music. Very Utile is known of •po-noTi (Kr-sBn'), two islands on the 
i history. He was a gpntlemnn of the ■=ni!>*ii eaat aide of the Red Sea oi> 
ipe! royal in 15C4, and subsequently the coast of Yemen, called respectively 
lanlst end choirmaster. He is sup- Faraan Kebtr and Farsan Segtr. 
jed to have died nb->ut 15.S0. Ilia mu- T'n>*i,:-„ (fBr-thingl. the fourth part 
. which is ecclesiastical, is disKn- J! arming '^f ^ penny the m o d ero 
bhed by purity, simplicity, tendernpBs, f,,^,,, ^f [^^ Anglo-Saion feorthung, the 
d elevation. The anthems Call to Re- f^„^.^^^ p^^t of anything. Until the tlma 
imfrmnce, and Htde not 7Aow J "f of Ldward I a penny was the lowest coin, 
ICC. ciimposr-d by him, are well known thjiigh John had issued a farthing for nae 
d highly esteemed. ;„ Ireland. Silver farthings were em- 

irrar ^fstfilinl^*^?""^ , ^it? n'"?*^'' "p "> ^-^^ ™'p> ■>' Edward vi, 

"**" (1831-1903 , Dean of Canter- t^ose of copper being first pnt into cnr- 
ry and author of Li/eo/ Cftrwf, i^/eo/ jgQPj. ^y Charles II in 1672, the old 

Pasf, and many other popular ■^orlia. . j^^ , farthings being thus replaced. 
! was bom in Bombay ; became Arch- _ 

icon of Westminster in 188^; Dean of Tni-nklinlinH or FAMtiKHABAD (tar^ 
nterbury" 18i)3. JSarUKIiaDaa, „k.g.bad'), a city in 

iT-rnll a borough of Mercer Co, the Northwest Provinces of British 
iifvu, Pennaylvania, 12 milca n. w. India, 2 or 3 miles from the Ganges, 

New Castle. It is a manufacturing a handHome well-built town, with ave- 
vn; products are steel, pig iron, tin nues c^f trees in many of its streeOk 
ite, sheet steel for automobile bothes Pop. hi.XiS. The district has an area of 
d roUed steel for frames; wire, wire 1720 aquare milea and f onus part trf th« 
ices nnilH staples, and hoop steeL Pop. Doab. It is watered by branches of the 
BIO) 10,100; <1920) 15,586. Ganges canal. Pop. 025,812. 

STT^r IlENRT, artiBt, born -■■'-— <« ^.._.. . » 

""*i don in 1843; died - - , - 
• removed to New York in his youth 18,848. 
■; the remainder of his life in ~ 

... ^.^. He made a specialty of etch- ' , 

; and wafer eolora, and some of hia rods, in the middle of which ^__ 
idvapes are of aurpassing beauty. H» carried by lictors before the ; 
Ted bS secretary of the American ma^pstratea. 



Fktscia Fasts 

FaSOia ('»■'» i-ai fesh'l-a; Lat a hoisted the French flag there after a 
£ ^... handage), in anatomy siKni- journey through Africa, but General 
fies a thm, tendinous covering which sur- Kitchener, the Anglo-Egyptian Sirdar, 
rounds the muBcles of the limbs and binds after defeating the Mahdi, marched to 
them in their places. Fashoda, arriving shorUy after Marchand, 

fascination (**a-»-iifiv8hun>. the ex- and after diplomatic negotiations the 

ercise of an overpower- French withdrew, 
in^ and paridyzing influence upon some p^sti (^as'ti; L.), among the Romans, 

^^'^ilt^^^^ii^.'^l^u^'^^'''' ^I^ f registers oi various kinds; as 

responding somewhat to the so-caUed fanti sacH, calendars of the year, giving 

evil eye aniong human beings. Squirrels, the days /or festivals, courts, et<i, being 

mice, and the smaller birds are said to be a sort of almanac. . . ei « 

the most subject to this power; but the -0^^4.2^^ (fAst'in»\ fii^ na«.f«-oi ^,. 

fact is far from clearly explained, and is Tastmg ^^^fj 'abitinpnol n^f m«itin5 

?t"^.^'*^r even sufficiently 'demon- and animalsTom^throXa?y f^ffl 

strated. Most of the accounts agree in suddIv nf Rlimpnt hZ wMmT ?<■ 1- i^ kI 

describing the animal fascinated Is hav- S^tcS^ feMty^'w^^^^^^^ 

^^,\P^^^^^^ ^otiaciouBnesB of i^ danger, to preserve them in a healthy and ^g- 

h^l^^Ki.^'"^'' ^Vl^'^ ^""^l '^' """^ *K ^^'•^"s condition. It would appear thft 
?K.''^*'i? ^'i resist the desire to approach various warm-blooded animals are capa- 
tiie fascinator. Some have endeavored ble of sustaining total abstinence much 

tJn^^'lJt^.t^r^rZ *?h.*-:™nt Ip^^^^r than human beiigs. Cats and 

narcotic emanations from the serpent dogs have survived for several weeks 

which stupefy the weaker animaL Others without nourishment of any kind, but it 

regard it as bearing a Btrikine analogy ig probable that few human beings could 

m«?1..?n^'"^mVlm^^^^^ survive such deprivation for more^tiian a 

man being sometimes has oyer another, ^eek, tiiough there have been examples 
Fascines (**«-»? «iz ), m the military of much longer abstinence from food. 

A * a^I^ 1^"°*^^? .^' 1*"^"^^^ ^5 T^^ ,"f« ^^ ^**er without soUd food ena- 

rods from 6 to 18 feet in length and bles life to be sustained much longer than 
usually 1 foot m diameter, used m rais- it could otherwise be 

pe^'^.,;:^'''f' tw^SJ'Ce Fasts, Jrd-'^/i.,>ur oSTeu/jTs 
drawn tightly together by a cord, and grounds. AbstinencVfrom food, ac^om- 
bands are passed round them at the d is- panied with siens of humUiation and re- 
tance of 2 feet from each other. Very pentance or grief, is to be found more or 
long thin ones are called sauctssona or less in almost all religions. Among the 
hatiery-sautagea. Jews fasts were numerous, and we find 

FasniOn ^'J^hun), the prevalent many instances of occasional fasting in 
U4 u . x®^^^* i° ^^^^^ .*°^ usages the Old Testament. Herodotus says that 
wbich society from time to time adopts the Egyptians prepared themselves by 
and imposes by a sort of arbitrary law fasting for the celebration of the great 
upon ite members. In its less important festival of Isis. So in the Thesmophoria 
^. j***^li ^'^^ *?^. of fashion vanes con- at Athens, and in the rites of Ceres at 
siderably, and is often littie more than Rome, it was practiced. The Church of 
a play of caprice. On its better side it Rome distinguishes between days of fast- 
is an endeavor to embody in general and ing and of abstinence. The former are : 
recognized forms the best judgment as 1, the forty days of Lent ; 2, tiie Ember 
to what IS decorous and of good taste and days, being the Wednesday, Friday, and 
feebng in the^ varying and often delicate Saturday of the first week in Lent, of 
situations which occur, where large and Whitsun week, of the third week in Sep- 
mixed companies are in the habit of tember, and of the third week in Advent * 
meeting together. The circle of fashion 3, the Wednesdays and Fridays of the 
is not necessarily coincident with that of four weeks in Advent ; 4, the vigils or 
gentility. A man may be of noble birth, eves of Whitsuntide, of the feasts of St 
wealthy, and distinguished without being Peter and St. Paul, of the Assumption 
fashionable. of the Virgin, of All Saints, and of 

Fashoda (fa-sh6'd&), a large town Christmas day. When any fasting day 
built by the Egyptians in falls upon Sunday it is observed on the 
1867 on the banks of the Nile in the Saturday before. The Greek Church ob- 
Soudan, N. lat 10**. It gives its name serves four principal fasts : that of I^ent 
to that portion of the district. Since one beginning in the week after Whitsun- 
1884 it nas been in ruins, the Mahdi tide, one for a fortnight before the As- 
overthrowing Egyptian rule in that year, sumption, one forty days before Christ- 
In 1888 Marchand, a French adventurer, mas. In the East, however, the strict 



Fat Fathers of the Ghurc'ii 



idea of a fast is more preserved than in in the water and sometimes in the air or 

the West. The Churcli of England ap- at the surface of tne water. The same 

points the foUuwing tixed days for faat- object has frequently two images, one to 

ing and abstinence, between which no the natural and tiie other in an inverted 

difference is made: — 1, the forty days uf position. The images of a single object 

Lent ; 2, the Ember days at the four sea- are said to be sometimes considerably 

sons; Sf the three Rogation days before multiplied. 

Holy Thursday; 4, every Friday except Pote^arh (fot-e-gar'), a town of 

Christmas day. The church, however, *«*''^5***** the Northwest Provinces 

gives no directions concerning fasting. of India, 3 miles from Farukhabad, the 

Pat *** ^^y» concrete substance, a com- scene of a massacre of upwards of 2U0 

' pound of carbon, hydrogen, and Europeans during the mutiny of 1857. 

oxygen, deposited in the cells of the adi- It is now a suburb of Farukhabad. 

Yose or cellular tissue of animal bodies. PatehDlir (^^t-e-por'), an Indian 
n most parts of the body the fat lies " town in a district of tb« 
immediately under the skin. £'at is of same name, Allahabad division. North- 
various degrees of consistence, as in west Provinces. 50 miles h. z, of Cawn- 
tallow, lard, and oil. It is generally pore. Pop. 19^1. The district has an 
white or yellowish, with little smell or area of 1639 sq. miles, 
taste. It consists of two substances, ITof Almiir Silrri an Indian towo. 
stearin and elain or olein, the former -tavciipui oiXLll, district of Agri, 
of which is solid, the latter liquid. These Northwest Provinces. It was the favor- 
elements are separated by pressing the ite residence of the Emperor Akbar, who 
fat between folds of bibulous paper, enclosed and fortified it It now chiefly 
which absorbs the liquid or oiL By after- consists of a vast expanse of magnificent 
treatment with water the oil is separated ruins enclosed by a high stone wall some 
from the paper. J?'ats are insoluble in 5 miles in circuit Pop 7147* 
water. Sodium borate is used to secure PaffiS (f&ts; in Latin, Parctt^ in 
a mixture of fat and water, as in the ■*•«*•'*?» Greek, Moirai), in (Jreek and 
making of cold cream. When boiled with Latin mythology, the inexorable sistem 
caustic alkalies fats are decomposed (sa- who spin the thread of human life. The 
ponification), yielding an alkaline salt of appellation Clotho (the spinner) was 
the fatty acid (soap) and glycerin. Human probably at first common to them all 
fat appears to contain no stearin, but among the Greeks. As they were thw< 
margarin and olein. It is an excellent in number, and poetry endeiivortMl to des- 
packing material in the body, and gives iguate them more precisely, Clotho be 
the human frame its smooth, rounded con- came a proper nnme, as did also Atropot 
tour. Being a bad conductor of heat, it and Lacheais, Clotbn means she who 
is useful in retaining warmth, but its spins (the thread of life) ; Atropos signi- 
chief function is that of a nutritive fies unalterable fate; l^chesis, lot or 
reserve. chance; so that nil three refer to the 
Fa.tflli&m (^ft'tal-izm), the belief in same subject under different points of 
Aai/ONUouj. f^^^^ Qj, j^j^ unchangeable view. They know and nwdict what i» 
destiny, to which everything is subject, yet to happen. liachesis Js represented 
uninfluenced by reason, and pre-estab- with a spindle, C'lotho with the thread, 
lished either by chance or the Creator, and Atropos with scissors, with which 
Amongst notable historical examples of she cuts it off. We find also in the north- 
the belief in fate may be mentioned the ern mythology three beautiful virgins, the 
old Greek conception of a fate which yornen, who determine the fate of men. 
stood behind the gods themselves as a Their names are Urd ( the past ) , Tantndc 
controlling power; the Mohammedan (the present), and Skutd (the future), 
fatalism, which regards all things great PofitArlnqliAr ( fa'thpr- lash-er ), t 
and small as inexorably predetermined, so ■^*''"^**"'*"'^^ fish of the genus 
that no accident is possibb; the theologi- Cottuit or bullhead (Cottus huhHU). 
ral doctrine of predestination amongst from 8 to 10 inches in length. The head 
(^alvinists. See Predeatinaiion. is large, and is furnished with several 
Pata. Morgana. (^^'^^ mor-g&'na), formidable spines. The fish is found on 
faba au.vx5aua ^ name given to a the rocky coasts of Britain, and near 
very striking optical illusion which has Newfoundland and Greenland. In th« 
been principally remarked in the Strait latter regions it attains a much lars^ 
of MesHina, between the coasts of Sicily size, and is a considerable article of 
and Calabria — a variety of mirage (which food. 

see). The images of men, houses, tow- Fathcrs of the Churcli, '>»'<^«?; 

ers. palaces, columns, trees, ete., are or- — •••'**^*w w* »mw wmu.a^u| j | j^ 5 

casionally seen from the coast, sometimes Fathers. See Church, Fathers of tAc 



Fathom Fault 

Fathom (^ath'um), a unit of length Paffv Tnfi If rfl.fi nn a condition in 
xutliUiU equal to 6 feet It ia chiefly J^ ally XHIUiraUOn, ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

used by sailors, who measure soundings, within the tissue cells, pushing aside the 

etc, in fathoms. protoplasm and occupying its space. It 

Fatigue (^a'teg) of materials, in- Is found in some who are inclined to 

7 B**** jury to materials used in obesity, 

building or other purposes from strains Poffv TlSSne ^° anatomy, the adi- 

or stresses exceeding the elastic limit of ^•^'"'J axoou.^, ^^ tissue, a tissue 

resistance. If, for instance, a bar of composed of minute cells or vesicles, hav- 

iron has an elastic limit of 20,000 lbs. ing no communication with each other, 

per sg. inch and a breaking capacity of but lying side by side in the meshes of 

50,000 lbs., and is subjected to stresses the cellular tissue, which serves to hold 

greater than 20,000 lbs., a molecular them together, and through which also 

change will gradually take place in it, the blood-vessels find their way to them, 

brittleness will supervene, and it may In the cells of this tissue the animal 

break at a pressure as low as 30,000 lbs. matter called fat is deposited. 

The factor of safety is, therefore, fixed Pofnifv (fa-td'i-ti). See Insanity. 

by engineers within the elastic limit ^a,^/iLxifj 

Fatimite Dynasty i>"or»a{}phS ^a*^* ^afnl^ktri^n muJ?« 

claiming descent from Fatima, the favor* Patna city, at the junction of the Punpun 
ite daughter of Mohammed, and of Ali with the Ganges. Pop. 10,919. 
her cousin, to whom she was married. In Ponbonr? (fo-b^r), a suburb of 
the year 909 Abu-Mohammed Obeidalla, *«'**»'vu.x5 French cities; the name 
giving himself out as the grandson of is also given to districts now within the 
Fatima, endeavored to pass himself off as city, but which were formerly suburbs 
the Mahdi or Messiah predicted by the without it Thus the Faubourg 8t. Oer- 
Koran. Denounced as an impostor by main is a fashionable quarter of Paris in 
the reigning Caliph of Bagdad, he fled which the ancient nobility resided, 
into Egypt, became Caliph of Tunis, and FanceS (fft's^* Lat. *jaws*), in anat- 
soon conquered all Northern Africa from ••**'V%*o omy, the posterior part of the 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the borders of mouth, terminated by the pharynx and 
Bgypt. His son wrested Egypt from the larynx. 

Abbasides in 970 and founded Cairo. VonnAf (f^'set), a form of valve or 
The Fatimite dynasty was extinguished •*^«****'0» ^ock in which a spigot or 
on the death of Adhed, the fourteenth plug opens or closes a part of a pipe for 
caliph, and a new line began with the passage of liquid. 
Saladin. FailciffllV («>-sS-ny5), a district of 

Fa.ttv Afiidft ^ name given to such ^ J France, department of 

AOri/bj A.VXUA) ^^.^g ^ jj^^^ ^^^ ggp. Haute Savoie, one of the loftiest districts 

arated from fats. Fats and fixed oils are of Europe, being partly traversed by the 

composed of one or more acids combined Pennine Alps. 

with the radical glycyl. By boiling with Po-nmt (fft'sit), Helen, Ladt Thbo- 

potash or soda the fat is decomposed, **• ^ "^ dobe Martin, was born in 

flycerin and a soap being the products. 1816, the daughter of Mrs. Faucit, the 

(y treating this soao with hydrochloric actress. She made her d4but at the Thea- 

or sulphuric acid the base is removed and ter Royal, Richmond, in 1833, as Juliet 

the fatty acid obtained free. These acids in Romeo and Juliet. She first appeared 

are such as butyric, caproic, stearic, mar- in London at Covent Garden as Julia iu 

garic, palmitic, pelargonic, valerianic, The Hunchback, in which she gained a 

acetic, etc. Formic acid has also been decided success. She was one of tlie 

included in the fatty series of acids, as it most important members of Macready's 

belongs to the same order as those named, company during the Shaksperean revivals 

TJoffir TlAcyAnATofinTi an abnormal of 1837, and was subsequently the origi- 

xaity A/tsg^CUcrutiuu, condition nal representative of the heroines in Tx)rd 

found in the tissues of the animal body, Lytton's Lady of Lyons, Money, Riche- 

in which the healthy protoplasm is re- lieu, etc., and in Browning's Strafford, 

placed by fatty granules. It is a sign of and Blot on the Scutcheon, and Colombe's 

defective nutrition, and is common in old Birthday. She married Mr. Martin 

age. affecting the muscles, the heart, (afterward Sir Theodore^, and later was 

arteries, kidneys, etc. It is accompanied the authoress of a volume On Some of 

by great muscular flabbiness, weakness, Shakespere*s Female Characters. Died 

and want of energy, the sufferer looking 1^98. 

at the same time fat and comparatively Poiilt (fftlt)t in geology, a fracture 

welL AcniAir ^£- g^jfutu^ accompatied by a 




Fann Eavxe 

sliding down or an upheaval of the de- of medicine, astrology, and magic, ia 
posits on the one side of the fracture to which he likewise instructed his famniar 
a greater distance than the other. Faults Johann Wagner, the son of a dergyman 
are frequently met with in coal beds, the at Wasserburg. After Dr. Faust hadspent 
miner coming unexpectedly upon an a rich inheritance, he, according to tra* 
abrupt wall of other strata. The angle dition, made use of his power to conjare 
this makes with the plane of the bed ne up spirits, and entered into a contract 

with the devil for twenty-four years. A 
spirit called MephUtopheleM was given 
him as a servant, with whom he traveled 
about, enjoying life in all its forma, hot 
the evil spirit finally carried him off. 
Even yet Dr. Faustus and his familiar 
Wagner play a conspicuous nart In the 
puppet-shows of Germany, ana the legend 
forms the subject of Goetbe*s great 
drama Fauat, and furnishes the libretto 
for Gounod's famous opera of the same 
name. As early as 1590 the lecend was 
dramatically treated in England by 
is working indicates whether he must Christopher Marlowe, 
look up or down for its continuation on Ponatfl. (fous'ta), Flavia Maxxxi- 
the other side of the fracture. In mines ***"•»''«* ^j^^^ daughter of Emperor 
these faults often serve for natural Maximinian, married m 307 A.D. to Con- 
drains. The cut above shows at a a stantine the Great. She was murdered 
the change of position in strata caused by her husband's orders in 326 A.D. 
by a fault. Pa.1istinfl. (^ous-ti'na), the name of 

Pflrllll ^'ft°^» °°® ^^ * ^*°^ o^ rural •*•"•"•»''*'"'«* two Roman empresses: (1) 
deities or demigods believed in Annia Galeria Faustina (died A.II. 141 )• 
among the Romans, inhabiting the for- the wife of the Emperor Antoninus Pios; 
ests and groves, and differing little from and (2) her daughter, who was married 
satyrs. Their form was principally to the Emperor Marcus Aurelios (died 
human, with a short goat's tail, pointed a.d. 176). Both were accused of dissi^- 
ears, and projecting horns; sometimes lute conduct. 

also with cloven feet There are some ^orroTt (^&'^&r)» Ohablkb Smosf, 
famous antique statues of fauns, the *«•*"'*« creator of the serio-comic 
Dancing Faun at the Uffizi in Florence opera in France, was born in 1710, the 
(restored by Michael Angelo), the Dane- son of a pastry cook. His poetical repu- 
inff Faun at Naples, the Faun (of Praxit- tation rests principally on nis numerous 
eles?) at the Capitoline Museum, Rome, productions for the opin$ au9 lialieuB 
the Sleeping Faun, etc. and the comic opera. He was the direc- 

^anilfl. (fn'na! ^rom faun, ichich see), tor of a company of itinerant actors 
fauna ^ collective word signifying all which followed Marshal Saxe into Flan* 
the animals of a certain region, and also ders. His wife, Madame Favart, was a 
the description of them, corresponding to famous singer, comic actress, and dancer, 
the word flora in respect to plants. and participated in the composition of 

l?aTii*A (f^r), Franqois Fi^ix, states- her husband's playa Favart died in 
xaurc njj^n, born at Paris, France, in 1792. 

1^41 : diod 1800. He commanded a body l?ciirAraTioTn (fav'er-sham), a seaport 
of volunteers during the Franco-German J?»vcioiia*ii ^^ England, County 
war, and won the ribbon of the Legion Kent, on a branch of the Swale, givimp 
of Honor. He was elected to the Assem- name to a pari. div. of the county. It 
bly in 1881, served in several successive is a very ancient place, and has manu- 
oabinets, and was chosen president of factures of brick, cement, and gun- 
the French Republic in 1805. powder. Faversham Creek is navigable 

Vonaf (foust), DOCTOR JoHN, a cele- up to the town for vessels of 200 tona 
faUBI^ brated devotee of the black art. Pop. (1911) 10,619. 
who lived in Germany early in the six- VarvTA (fllvr), Jules, a French poll- 
teenth renturv. According to some ac- •*«"*•*' tician, bom in 1809, at Lyona 
counts he was born in Suabia, others He studied law, and after distinguishing 
make him a native of Anhalt, others of himself at the Lyons bar, came is 
Brandenburg. In hiR sixteenth vear he Paris in 1835, where be became famoos 
went to Ingolfftadt and studied theology, as a defender of political prisoners. On 
became in throe years a maginter, but the outbreak of the revolution of 19IS he 
Ukandoaed theology, and began the study became secretary to Ledro-BoUio. Bt 



Favns Feathers 

. was a leader of the party of oppoiition educational and political advancement of 
to this President Louis Napoleon ; and women. 

after the coup d*4tai (1851) he retired PonrV^a (fftks). Gut. See Gunpow- 
from poUticaf life for six years, till in *»w*'^» der Plot 
1868 his defense of Orsini for the At- X*q yol (fl-ar), an island of the Azores; 
tempt on the life of the emperor again ^ area, 64 sq. miles ; pop. 22,;^5. 

brought him forward. From this time The chief port is Horta, a cable station, 
he again became an active leader of the Horta was a landing place of the NC-4, 
Republican opposition to the emperor, the first plane to fly across the Atlantic 
On the fall of the empire he became (see Aerona«*ic*). 

Vice-president of the Government of Ffi.vettevi11e (ffi-et'vil), a city, county 
National Defense and Minister of For- *»jc«'>'cvxxxc geat of Washington Co.. 
eign Affairs. As such he conducted the Arkansas, 65 miles N. N. E. of Fort Smith, 
negotiations for peace with Prince Bis- It is the seat of the University of Arkan- 
marck. He died in 1880. s**"? and has lumber, flour, and other 

Poirril^ (fav-ril'), a highly decora- miUs* ®^.*^' There are mineral springs here 
xavAixc ^j^g^ colored, enameled and and it is a popular resort. Pop. (1920) 
iridescent glass, usually in vase forms. 5362. 

See Tiffany, Louis Comfort FaVCtteville. ^j> ^}7* county scat 

Paima (h'y\iB), crusted or honey- ^^ V^ ,. ®i Cumberland Co., 

fttvuB combed ringworm, a disease North Carohns, on Cape Fear River. 53 
chiefly attacking the scalp, and charac- miles s. of Raleigh. Principal industries 
terized by yellowish, dry incrustations, af* cotton and silk mills, lumber and fur- 
It is produced by a fungous growth. niture plants, and a pine and turpentine 
Vaxutkf^tt (fft'set), Epgab, poet and 5??*^^* There is a steomship line to Wil- 
J<aWOeiX l,o»eli8t born in New York, f^ngton. Site of Camn Bragg, artillery 
in 1847; died in 19(>4. He devoted him- training camp. Pop. (1920) 8877. 
self to literary pursuits in New York FaVOnm (jA-y5m'), a province of 
and afterwards in London. He wrote * ^^*'"* Middle Egypt, a littie to 
8onff$ or Douht and Dream^PurpU and $ne west of the Nile, surrounded by the 
Fine Linen, An Amhitioua Woman, The Libyan desert; area about 800 square 
Vew Hero, and other novels; AgnoBii- miles. The soil is alluvial, and, in the 
cism and Other Essays, and some sue- north particularly feutile. Fayoum is 
cessfnl plays. irrigated by canals coming from the 
Fawcett Hewbt, an English poll- S?^*^ <>^ Joseph, and that from the 
xawucil., tician and economist, born ^^^^\ ^^^ ^S, one of the most fertUe 
at Salisbury in 1833. He was educated Provinces of Egypt Here lay the ancient 
at Cambridge, studied law for a while Labyrinth and the artificial lake Moens. 
at the Middle Temple, but soon re- 2? *^S,^^st lies Liake Birket-el-Kurun. 
nounced it In 1858, when out partridge ^^^ ^^H^ \^^^a Medmet-el-Fayoum, is 
shooting, he met with an accident which <»»°«cted with Cairo by a railway. Pop. 
inflicted on him total blindness. Undis- 2i province, 371,006. 
couraged, however, by his deprivation he feastS (^^s*^)' See Festivals, 

Gve his attention to economic studies. > , . 

1863 he was elected to the chair of Feather-^raSS ( fett'er-gras ), the 
political economy at Cambridge. In 1865 „. &*«.»• popular name of 

he was elected M. P. for Brighton, which ^*«P« penndta, a native of dry places in 
he represented till the general election of the south of Europe. The leaves are 
1874, when he was elected for Hackney. rig>^» setaceous, grooved; the awns ex- 
He became postmaster-general in the ceedingly long, feathering to the point, 
second Gladstone administration, and The Rush-leaved Feather-grass is found 
eifected many reforms in his department in prairies in the Western States. 
In 1883 he was made Lord Rector of Feather B.iver * tributary of the 
Glasgow University. He died Nov. 6, * ,* . . . .* Sacramento River, 
1884. Amongst his principal writings California, rising in the Sierra Nevada 
are: A Manual of Political Economy, range. Its length is about 250 miles. 
Lectures on the Economic Position of the Feathers (^^t^^'^rz^t t^e form which 
British Laborer, and articles on Indian the dermal appendages as- 

finances. — His wife. Millicent Garrett sume in birds agreeing in mode of de- 
Pawcett, shared her husband's studies, velopment, but differing in form from 
and has published a work. Political hairs and scales. The feather consists of 
Economy for Beginners, which is an a stem, horny, round, strong, and hollow 
abridgment of her husband's larger in the lower part, called the quill, and 
worka. She Is also known as a promi- in the upper part, called the shaft, filled 
Dent advocate of all measures for the with pith. On each side of the shaft 
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Ib a web composed of a series of regu- theology, a system of doctrines antago- 

larly-arranged fibers called barbs. The nistic to the admitted claims of the pop^ 

barbs and shaft constitute the vane. On and asserting the independence of na* 

the edges of the barbs are set the bar- tional churches, and the rights of blsb* 

bules, which interlock with those of ops to unrestricted action in matters of 

adjacent barbs, and thus give strength discipline and church government withis 

to the vane. Feathers are generally di- their own dioceses. The term Is derived 

vided into two kinds, quill feathers found from Justinus Fcbi-oniu9, a nom de plume 

in the wings and tail, and plumes or assumed by John Nicholas von Hontheim, 

clothing feathers generally covering the Archbishop of Treves, in a work on the 

remainder of the bird. The feathers claims of the pone. 

of birds are periodically changed, gener- PAhiniorv (fcb'ni-a-ri ; from the Bo- 

aily once, but in some species twice a *^"*"'«**J j^^jj ^ebrua, a festival of 

year. This is called molting. When expiation or purification), the second 

feathers have reached their full growth month in the year, having twenty^eight 

they become dry, and only the tube, or days, except in leap year, when it bss 

the vascular substance which it contains, twenty-nine. This latter number of days 

continues to absorb moisture or fat. it had originally among the Bomanx. 

When, therefore, part of a feather is until the senate decreed that the seventh 

cut off, it does not grow out again ; and month should bear the name of Augustus, 

a bird whose wings have been clipped when a day was taken from Febmary 

remains in that situation till the next and added to August to make it equal 

molting season, when the old stumps are July in number of days, 

shed and new feathers grow out. If, P^coTni) (ffi-kan), a seaport of France, 

however, the stumps are pulled out *^^""*"1' department of Seine-In* 

sooner (by which operation the bird f^rieure, 23 miles northeast of HavrA. 

suffers nothing) , the feathers will be It is one of the best ports in the Channel, 

renewed in a few weeks or even days, and has many vessels employed in the 

The feather is a very strong formation, cod, herring, and mackerel fisheries. Pop. 

not readily damaged, the arch of the 16,740. 

shaft resisting pressure, while the web PAilArol PoTtn Tnott A of paseedby 
and fine fibers yield without suffering, f ®^%™\*^^"^/*^^*^ 
Being a bad conductor of heat, it pre- g J^^y» 1916, otherwise known as the 
serves the high temperature of the bird, Rural Credits Bill, has for its purpose to 
while it is so light as to be easily carried provide funds for agricultural develop- 
in flight. It is rendered almost imper- nient in the United States. Its object is 
vious to wet by the oilv fluid which most ^o aid farmers by creating standard forms 
birtis secrete at the oase of the tail, of investment based upon farm mortgage*. 
Feathers form a considerable article of Jo equalize rates of interest upon farm 
commerce, particularly those of the os- loans, and in this way to open a market 
trich, heron, swan, peacock, goose, etc., for the United States bonds ; also to cre- 
for plumes, ornaments, filling of beds, Ate depositories and financial agents for 
pens, etc. the United States, and for other purposM 
PpfifYiPT.Qfar Comatula rosacea, a connected with the farming interests of 
xciLi/iicr star beautiful crinoid the country. For this purpose a Farm 
starfish, consiRting of a central body or Loan Bureau has been organized, under 
disc, from which procoed five radiating the general supervision of a Federal Farm 
arms, each dividing into two secondary Loan Board, consisting of the Secretary 
branches, so that ultimately there are ten of the Treasury and four other membera 
flender rays. Each arm is furnished on appointed by the President. For this pu^ 
both HuloH with latoral processes so as to pose, the continental area of the United 
assume a feather-like appearance. It is States, including Alaska, has been divided 
fixed when young by a short stalk, but into twelve districts, each to contain a 
exists in a free condition in its adult Federal Land bank, empowered to loan 
Ktate. money to farmers on mortgage on favn^ 
Febricula (feb-rl-kU'la), a short, fe- able terms of interest and repayment No 

verish attack, of undeter- such loan is to exceed fifty per cent of 

mined cause, lasting only for a few days, the value of the land mortgaged and 

See Fever, twenty per cent, of that of the permanent 

Febrifucre (^e^'"-^Oj), a medicine improvements thereon. The interest to be 

D employ (h1 to drive off or paid in such loans is in no case to exceed 

diminish fever, such as quinine, sweet six per cent per annum. 

STiirit of niter, etc. To carry out the provisions of this law 

Febronianism / fe-bro'tn* • an-lxm J , corporations, known as farm land assoda- 

m Roman Catholic tions, may be formed of those engaged or 
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defidring to en^ge in agriculture, their Erery National bank is required to be- 
purpose being to secure funds from the come a stockholder in the Reserve bank 
farm loan banks for members of the asso- of its district, and any State bank or trust 
dations and to take the necessarr steps to company may also become a member bank 
comply with the requisite conditions upon of its district by complying with certain 
which loans can be granted. The amount requisite conditions. There are at the 
?* S?A^2SS*'' ^. *°^ ^^^JT^^.'JSJ *^ H"**^ present time nearly 8000 such member 

to 91U,UUU mazmium and ^IVM minimum, hnnka \n thn TTnitpd StntM thA lArr«»at 

Si^^oTrr^J2f1i"n'o"t'tS'b?o^?^^^^ ^^^tAX^^^^ 
to^ttifboiiolJrSr ^''''^^^ ''''*'°'" or Chickgo district Each member bank is 

Federal Partv (fed'er-al). a name "^^^ *^ subscribe to the stock of the 
£ eaerai jrany gggumed by that Federal Reserve bank of its district, to 
portion of the people of the United the amount of 6 p- cent ofits paid-up 
States who favored the adoption of the capital stock and surplus. The Reserve 
Federal constitution, organized the gov- bank becomes thereby a mother bank and 
emment and administered it during the doe®. °ot do business directly with the 
first three presidential terms. They ad- Public, as banks usually do, but in an m- 
vocated a government having attributes direct way, through the agency of the 
of sovereignty, operating upon the people member banks. It holds a certam pro- 
directly, and having all necessary powers portion of the reserve funds of the 
for effective action ; their opponents fa- member banks, and also may be made a 
vored a simple compact of confederation, depository for Government funds. It may 
The party won no presidents after 1800^ secure from the Treasury Government 
and yanished during the twenty years ^otes known as Federal Reserve notes, 
following. A^d ^s authorized to^ issue these against 

Federal Beserve Board, \ 5*g°t^?? ^S™ e^of 45^per'c^t Th™e°S^°iel?iy 

tution centralizing and co-ordinating the 1200,000,000 of such notes in circulation, 
banjcing system of the United States. Besides this, these banks are granted 

S;=^'n^1^rc?rre7c: "co^n '^"f --^", SIsleTu^^e^of *S>^^^^^^^^^ 
«^! fot!,.^ t; ^l ^""T 7 """^S^?*'?! ?' cial paper, foreign exchange, etc., and, in 
notes issued by State banks and destitute a general way, perform the function of 
of Federal supervision or support This clearing houses between the member 
was succeeded by the National Banking banks. In this way they serve to stabil- 
System, inaugurated during the latter ize the member banks, possessing large 
part of the Civil War, and with a cur- capital funds which can be made use of 
rency based upon Government bonds de- for the public benefit in times of commer- 
posited in the Treasury, the bank notes cial disaster or panic conditions. They 
bein^ thus sustained by the governmental are competent to serve as central balance 
credit It was, therefore, entirely success- wheels in case of disastrous conditions of 
fnl as a basis of secure circulation, but as this kind. The whole system is under the 
a banking system it gradually lost its use- supervision of a central Board in Wash- 
fulness, Seing destitute of an elasticity in ington, known as the Federal Reserve 
times of monetary stress. It was long felt Board, and consisting of the Secretary of 
to be inadequate as a banking system, and the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
much expert thought was given to the Currency, and five members named by the 
problem of how best to combine it into a President with the approval of the Sen- 
single and self-working system. This led, ate. At the end of 1919 the total re- 
in 1913, to the passage of a bill establish- sources of the twelve Federal Reserve 
ing a banking and currency system known banks were over $6,000,000,000. The tutal 
as the Federal Reserve Act, approved earnings were over $46,000,000. The 
by the President, December 23, 1913. Federal Reserve system ^jroved of great 
Under this Act the United States is benefit to the country m the days of 
divided into twelve geographical divisions, stress during the European war. 
within each of which is situated a reserve Ppiiprflfinii nf Tnlinr American. 
banking city, as a co-ordinating center of '^acraiiun OI JJ&,DQT, g^ jr^^^^ 

all the national banks of that division. Organizational 

These twelve cities, whose districts are Paa (ffi)^ or Fiep (f6f), in law, pri- 
numbered from 1 to 12, are the following : manly meant a loan of land, an 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- estate held in trust on condition of the 
land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St grantee giving personal or other service 
Louis. Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas to the prince or lord who granted it 
RDd San Francisco. Feudal estates, however, soon came to 




Feeble-minded Fellah 

be regarded as inalienable heritages held Pelefi^hRZfl. ( ^A^Ied-yft-si) , a town of 

on Tarious tenures; hence the term fee *^*^8 J "«***** Hungary, 66 miles a& 

came to be equivalent to an estate oi in- of Budapest, with large cattle-markets 

htritance — that is, an interest in land and Bn extensive trade in com, winc^ 

which passes to heirs if the owner die and fruic Pop. 33,081. 

intestate. The amplest estate or interest Pelldffi (fS'li-dS), animals of the cat 

in land is that of a fee simj^le, which is **^****«» kind, a family of Camivorm 

also called an absolute fee, in contradis- in which the predaceous instincts reach 

tinction to a fee limited or clogged with their highest development. They are 

certain conditions. A fee simple means among the quad- 

the entire and absolute possession of rupeds what the 

land, with full power to alienate it by Faloonidte are 

deed, ^ft, or will. It is the estate out among the birds. 

of which other lesser estates are said to The teeth and 

be carved; such as a fee tail (see En^ claws are the 

iaU), which is limited to particular heirs, principal instru- 

and subject to certain restrictions of use ; ments of the de- 

and a oiue fee, which ceases with the structive energy 

ezist^ce of certain conditions. in these animals. 

Feeble-minded, def wti?e ^rS^S,*1iot ?re e^^al'; Jhe 
on the whole dangerous like the insane, third tooth behind 
though contributing largely to the crim- pe large canine 
inal classes. The number of feeble- ^ either jaw is 

minded in institutions in the United narrow and « 

8Utes in 1906 was 16,318; in 1910, 20.- J^rp. and .these. T»nio»PatM. 
731. The total number in the United t^e carnassial or ^Skon and Teeth of tht 
SUtes has been estimated at 150,000. The sectorial teeth, JJfr. a ^^TT^SLJTS 
««regation of all feeble-minded in colonies work a| a,^ « t »°«,£f »-,^: "T^ 
where under supervision they can do a e«p» oiner 1 1 a e j^oUrs or srindiac teeth. 
Httle farming or other manual labor, is ««mo" m cut- ^^ oarna^ wTSqtorW 
advocated, or their sterilization to prevent ^^^JS °esli ; the teeth, 
them from reproducing. SheathS 'and wtracUle They aU ap- 

Feeline ^i^}^^)' £!;??A^^„ * "fw P«>ac^ ^«ir P^ey stealthily, seise it with 

y^^B njm for sensation, or that J gprfn^ / ^Jvour it f^h. The spe 

state of consdousness which results from ^^/ ^ "^ numerous in Europe, aSL 

ttie application of a stimulus to the ex- ^^1^^^ ^^^ America, but none m foond 

tremity of some sensory nerve. It w j^ Australia. The family comprehends 

the most universal of the senses, existing the lion, tiger, leopard/ lynx. Jaguar, 

wherever there are nerves ; and they are panther, chetoh, ounce, servst ocdotTttt^ 

distributed over all parts of the body, jJJ^ ' vucmx«, uuuct:, w^^vm, w-uvt, c»^ 

thouch most numerous on such parts pi- (fgliks), Antonius or Clau- 
M the finger tips and the lines where ±ellX \^ A'rocurator of Judei^ 

akin and mucous membrane oass into freedman of the Emperor Claudins, Is 
each other. This universal ^stribution described by Tacitus as unscmpdous 

""J f5S^i'.«°i!^7^o^;i«t^\''S'*tif^^^^ ^d profligate both in his pubUcwTd pri- 
of the body might be dwtroyed without vate conduct It was before this Felix 
our knowledge. The structures which that Paurs discourse (Acts xxiv, 26) 
thus comprehend the impressions of con- ^as spoken. He was recaUed A.a 62, 

ft? Jl^ S«^ whjX ^^'l^}j}ri}^A''\nA ^""^ narrowly escaped condemnation at 

the skin in which the nerves end, and Rome, on charges which the Jews had 

which are richly supplied with blood- lodjreu against him 

vessels. The term feeling is also used p i:« Mabcus 'Mnnrcius. a ^tls* 
for a generid sense of wmfort or dis- JJ eilX, .gtj^ Roman lawyer, who 
comfort which cannot be localized, and it embraced Christianity, and wiite a de- 
is thus that the disturbances of internal fp^se of it in a dialogue entiUed (M^ 
organs often manifest themselves. In a ^^^^ The period when he flourished is 
figuraUve sense the term is also applied uncertain ; but Jerome is probably right 
to a mental emotion, or even to a moral in placing him about a.d. 230. 
conception; thus we may speak of » ^^,11^}, (fel'a), an Arabian woid 
friendly feeling, a feeling of freedom. Jjeuan \„^anmg ' peasant/ and nSd 
FelAniclie (fel-A-n^'chU), a town in for the laboring class in EgypL The 

the island of Majorca, a fellahs or /«//aAeefi constitute about three- 

▼ery andent place, with Moorish rem^in^. fourths of the population of Egypt and 

Pop. 114291 ^re *nostly the direct descendants of lbs 
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old E(7PtlaDfl, although both thdr Inn- VaIa jIa s. (fe'W dS rt; Latin, 
ruafe and religion are now that or tbi^ir *«*>' "^ «= (elon in recard to I 
Arabino tonquerors. Thev live iu rude Belt"), In law, a person that, beinj 
hut> by the banks of the Nile, anil have aound mind and o( the age of diacrel 
■uDered much from overtaxation and deliberately eauies his own death. 
oppreaaive rule. See Egypt. mcrlj, in Enaland, the gooda of ant 

Fellfttah (fp'-a'lo), Fulse. or Fu- peraon wfre forfeited to the crown, 
■^^ LAUS, a remarkubli' Afri- uis bod" infoi-i-™! ." -" i ........ !..(»,.. •, 

can race of the negro type, the original "er; b 

locality of which is unknown, but which iahcd, 

fa now widel; diffused throughout the Pelonv (fel'un-t), In law, Incli 

Soudan, whare they are the predomioant ' generally all Crimea b< 

Eiple in the states ot f uta-Toro, Futa- treason and of greaUr gravity than 
Ion. Bomu. Sokoto, etc. Though of demeanors. Formerly tl was appUai 
the negro family, tbey have neitbcr tbe tbuxe crimes which entailed (orfdtur 
deep jet color, the crisped bair, Sat nose, IcudH or Kouds as part of the punialu 
Dur thick lips of the upgro. In person i>rescribed. 

tbey are decidedly handsome, qui! uiostlr Pela .loaEPii, an Amerion ain^e 
of a light copper color. They are sbrewd, ■"^■"'j reformer, bom in Hallfai C. 
InteUigent. aud brave, and are mostly Virginia, £>ecember 16. 1854; died '. 
Uohammedaus. Their iuflueuce is cun- ruary 22, 1014. He purchaaed 1300 a 
tinually spreading. at Hollesley Bay, England, to fon 

TAllAtihArtr (fel'en-burg), Philip labor colony for unemployed, which 
Jieuenoerg ^MANUct, von^ a Sw.ias "Q<* l^^^n taken over by the governm 
educatloaalist, bom In 1771. Ilaving de- *,'»" pmchased 600 acres at Mayla 
voted himself to the social and Intellec- Esser, England, which was put oi 
tual Improvement of the peasautry, be cultivation by small holders ; waa a 
parchased the estate of Hofwyl, and P^Mer of the Fnirbonc Single Tai Co 
ntahlUbed successively an Institution (or »t, Mobile Bay, Alabama, and ano 
Inatrti-"tlng the chiklren of tbe poorer colony at Arden, Delaware, 
claases, a aeminary for children fa the l^AlBnor (fel'spir), Fei.dbpab, a ; 
higher gradea of life and a normal seho-il. ■"'="1"** pml widely di^ributed. 
The pupils were all trained to work in iiniiatly of a foliated structure, 
the fields or at tbe bench, and the prod- sibling of silica and alumina, with pot 
net of tbeir labor was sufficient to cover soda, or lime. It is a principal conai 
tbe expenses of their education. Fellen- cot in all igneous aud metamorphic n 
berg's scheme waa ultimately so success- as granite, gneli*. porphyry, greensi 
ful as to attract attention and imitation trachyte, telstone, etc. When in cryi 
In other countrips. lie died in 1S44, or crystalline massee it la very suscapl 
bat the institutions entablisbed by him of mechanical diviaicn at natural Jol 
still exist in a modified form. Its hardness Is a little Inferior to 

PaIIowr (W{«). Sir riiABtEa, trav- "f I'larti. There are several Tarietle« 
jreUOWS \■^^^ ^^^ antiquarian, was "Jtnmon felspar or ortboclaae, the i 
bora in 1790 at Nottiugbam. Enslaud ; I'J ■" ""a group conUinIng from , 
died iu 1800. He explored the vafley of ^» i>" wnt. of poUsh ; albite and o1 
tb« XanthuB in Lycia, and discovered the clasp, soda telspare. the qnantity of i 
remain! of the cities Xonthns and Teos. '■^f''^ "B that of lime; labradoHte 
Bla principal works are : TravcU and Re. anorthlte, lime feUpara. the quantlt; 
*€«rcA«a in Atia Jftnor, and Coini o/ ""; '" the latter amoDOtiug to 20 
Amofanl Lycia. IT" 

Fellowship (W'O-hiP.l, "», honor- Felt, 
M. \,AM.M n Bui^' able position in soras ' 

vnlversitiea, especially those ot Oxford ''>' rolllnn. Desiina. ana presaare. 
and Cambridge, which entitles tbe holder, materials to be felted are carded 
called a fellow, to an annuBl stipend for placed in a machine, where tbry are I 
a certain period. Fellowships iu the wet snd intimately mixed together t 
Engliafa colleges commonly ranee In value process of beating. Pressure then at 
from £100 to as much as £800 a year, the whole into a compart mass, 
and the right to apartments in tbe col- use of frit as a material for hats. t( 
lege, and certain privileges as to common* il'>ak«. etc.. Is very ancient. For 
or mealt. In American universities fel- making the fur of rabbits, beavera, 
lowahlpa are regularly distinctions con- ci>ons and the wonl of sheep are genei 
ferred to enable worthy students to pursue iis''d. Felt, being a ciod non-condncto 
adranced gradaate work, producing Id- bent, is much used for roofing, aheatl 
iiiiim rarTinc from tlOO to 11200. boiler*, hot water rcMrrolra, etc 



Feltre Fences 

t'At for such purposes is made from the la-Chapelle. The assemblies of the tribo- 

coarsest woolen refuse from paper mills, nal were open or secret. The former were 

PAlfrA (fel'tra), a town in Northern beld by day in the open air; the latter by 

Acxbxc Italy, about 44 miles N. N. w. night, m a forest or in concealed and 

Irom Venice. Pop. 6468; commune. 15.- subterranean places. In these different 

243. cases the circumstances of judgment and 

VplnontL (fe-luk'a), a long, narrow the process of trial were different The 

£CAUUUli vessel, generally undecked, crimes of which the secret tribunal 

of light draught, and rigged with large usurped cognizance were heresy, sorc«7, 

lateen sails. They also carry from eight rape, theft, robbery, and murder. The 

to twelve large oars. They are common aecusaticm was made by one of the 

in the Mediterranean. *reischoffen, who, without further proof. 

Feme Covert (?em kuv'ert), inlaw. t^^^^^^^Z^'crL^Vt iS^ ^ 
^ ^^^^^^^ ^»^* w ^^* w sufuifies a m a r r i e q *-w**'*uiiictz luc cnuic. xuis acvUBeii wbb 

woman, in contradistinction to a feme S^w thrice summoned to appear before 
Hole or single woman. "^^ secret tribunal, and the citation was 

FpniPrn (fa'm6m), an island of Prus- secretly affixed to the. door of his dweU- 
Jjemern ^j province of Schleswlg- i°K or some neighboring place; the tc- 
Ilolstein, separated from the mainland by i"?"" remained unknown. If, after the 
a shallow strait about 1 mile broad. The ^^^"^ summons, the accused did not ap- 
island has a fertile but marshy soil. The P^^r, he was once more cited in a solemn 
inhabitants are chiefly agriculturists and ^f^i^Vl^^-^ ^"^"^^^ ^^^ it *&^^ f^^^.^xi?!' 

fishers. Pop. about 10,000. T»^"%!If #'''?°i!2l'' *\^® *f*l^^^l« 

■n • "Li. FFwvrricRTriTTP' or ^'^^ "^^ Freischttffe who mot him was 

Femgencnte, Vehmokki^htf ^<^^^^ to execute the decree of the court 

(fam'ge.rifc.te: from Old German, /cm, ^^^.^^fPiJ^^^lfi* ^^,1^* ^ 

punishment, and gcHoht, a court), crimi^ ^^^fL^w^tJ^L\^J^!S^k}vJJ^^^ 

Sal courts of Germany in the middle S^JJ m,?iv^„^^i«? m?L*a« J^^ 

ages, which took the place of the regular tr«?L^rHn-i mninU T^^ ^^ 

administration of justice (then fallen into !«?iS^ '"1.^^" ^^^m Ji^T,^^^^^^^^^ 

decay), especially in criminal cases. f^^^l^S?**"^^^' ""^ ™*"^® "^^^ J""*^^ ^ 

These courU originated and had their i^aginea. 

chief jurisdiction in Westphalia, and FemUT ^^^i™"Vl.» *2 T**?®"*****. *?' 

their proceedings were conducted with the , .^ ^ i°*^\ S® x""^i."^?!u u ?* 

most profound secrecy. They seem to leg, situated next the trunk of tiie body, 

have been a survival of old territorial ^^^ ^^ man popularly called the thifb- 

jurisdictions which, on the general dis- Done. 

traction and lawlessness prevalent after Fcil. * marsh or stretch of wet boggy 
the fall of Henry the Lion (1182), » land often containing extensive 

acquired an extensive and tremendous pools. The Fens, or the Fen DUtrtet, 

authority. In process of time, however, is a special term for a marshy district 

they degenerated, and no longer confined of England^ extending into the counties 

themselves to law and precedent, so that of Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 

the secrecy in which they enveloped Northampton. Norfolk, and Suffolk. A 

tliemselves only served as a cloak to their great part of the district is known as 

criminal purposes. The flagrant abuse of Bedford Level. Much of the land has 

their power brought about their fall. In been reclaimed at vast expense. The 

1401 various princes and cities of Ger- soil of fen lands is generally black and 

manv, as w«*ll as the Swiss confederates, rich to a depth of 2 or 3 feet» and with 

united in a league against them, but their proper management in the matter of 

Influence was not entirely destroyed un- draining they will produce heavy crops 

til an amended form of trial and penal of grass and corn. There are some fens 

iiidicntiiro was introduced. The last around Boston, Mass. 

Fpuigoricht wnH held at Zell in 1568. The PeilCeS (fen'sos), continuous lines of 
president of the secret tribunal was called ^**v\/« obstacles artiflcially inte^ 

the Frelgrnf. aud was generally a prince posed between one portion of the surface 

or count. HIh associates, who concurred of the land and another for the purpose 

in and execnted the sentence, were called of separation or exclusion. Live fences 

Frrhrhoffcpt. These were scattered are made of hawthorn, holly, box, beech, 

through all the provinces of Germany, etc.; dead fences of stone, wcid, and In 

and recognized one another by certain recent Hmes of iron or wire. In agricu^ 

Kigns and wnt<*hw()rd8. They acknowl- ture fences are necessary both for re» 

fdged the emperor as their superior, and stricting the tenant's own animals to 

fr>r this reason generally made him one their pasture and for protecting bis land 

of their number at his coronation at Aix- from straying animals. The ^neral 



Vencioies Ji'inelon 

erection of fences on farms is one of the ing to the instructions of drillmasters 
improvements of modem agriculture. there are seven cuts, with corresponding 
TpTiPiYilAa (fen'si-bls), a sort of lo- guards, and three thrusts. Cut one is a 
jjciiuiuxcB ^^ militia raised for de- diagonal, downward cut at the left cheek 
fense in case of invasion, and not liable of the adversary; cut three is delivered 
to be sent to serve out of the country, with an upward slope at the left leg, and 
The term volunteers is now used for this cut five horizontally at the right side ; 
kind of service. The State Fencibles of cuts tiro, four, and «w attack the right 
Philadelphia is an old and honorable body cheek, nght side, and right leg, respec- 
of local militia. tively ; and cut seven is directed vertically 

Vt^ncinv (fens'ing), the art of attack f* the head. Guards one and two defend 
XenClUg and defense with sword or the upper portion of the body, the sword 
rapier, no shield being used. It was in r*^P}P«f upwards in an opposite direction 
Italy in the sixteenth century that the *<> the opponent s guards ; t/tree and /our 
skillful use of the small sword first be- Protect the legs, the sword sloping down- 
came common. The art spread to Spain ^JJ^ds ; guards five and »ut defend the 
and then to France, where, on account 8»H^8» y»en the swoi-d is held vertically, 
of the prevalence of dueling, it was Po»?t downwards ; and guard seven pro- 
brought to a high degree of development. ^^^ y^^ ,n^ad, the blade meeting the, 
The small sword or rapier (which was fn«™ys almost at a right angle. Smct 
adopted for dueling) has a point, but "*« introduction of the bayonet, bayonet 
no edge, and therefore demands the high- exercise has become an important depart 
est deeree of adroitness in its use. In ment of fencing in the army. In handling 
the fencing schools the instrument ff ® bayonet defensively the right foot la 
adopted for exercise is called a foil ; it thrown back and receives most of the 
has a guard of metal or leather between S®*»?t ^^ t°e body, the knees are b.#nt, 
the handle and Wade, which is made of J?« bayonet brought to a horizontal i osi- 
pliant steel and has a button at the end Jion level with the waist. This is the 
in place of a point The parries are ^f^^\ ^^^ according to the parry t( be 
made with the weapon itself by opposing "jaae the weapon is carried either to the 
the forte of the foil (•. c, the strong ^°Jff? position, pointing upwards ti'om 
part from the handle to the center) to the breast, or to the low position, point- 
the feeble of the adversary's foil (t. c, ?°« downwards from the breast. In lak- 
to the part from center to point) ; the »n« the offensive the right leg is strai»(ht- 
upper part of the body to the right is ®^^; and the left bent forward, witlioui 
defended by the parry called tierce, the P^I^^? the feet from their place. The 
upper part to the left by the carte, and ""tt of the nfle is pressed firmly to the 
the lower part by the seconde. In all shoulder and points straieht forward. In 
parrying care must be taken that in cov- shortening arms the butt is can-ied 
erir^g the side attacked the other side is "^af.f to the full extent of the right arm, 
not too carelessly exposed to the enemy. ^4*® *"® v^^^^l (turned downwards) 
After every parry a return should be '^sts upon the left arm. The body rests 
made vrith rapidity and decision. The "Po? the right leg, which is sliplitly bent, 
fencer should rely more upon his sword while the left is somewhat advanced, 
hand for protection than upon his agility V^neloil (^^i^'l^Q^t Francois de 
of leg ; yet he must be active on his legs Salignac de la M o t u e, 

BO as to advance, retreat, or lunge with one of the most venerable of the Fren^-h 
effect. The knees should therefore be clergy, born in 1651 at the Chateau 
somewhat bent when the fencer is on F^nelon, in P^rigord, of a family illus- 
^ard, that be may be light and elastic trious in church and state. A gentle dis- 
in his movements. An attack may be position, united with great vivacity of 
made by the mere extension of the arm, mind and a feeble and delicate constitu- 
or accompanied by a lunge, that is, by tion, characterized his youth. He was 
advancing the body, stepping forward educated under the eye of hjs uncle, the 
with the right foot without moving the Marquis of F<*nelon, and afterwards at 
left An engagement means the crossing St Sulpice, Paris. He took orders at 
of the blades ; a disengagement, slipping the age of twenty-four, and distinguished 
your foil under the opponent's and then himself in the work of converting Protes- 
pressing in the opnosite direction; tants. In 1681 his uncle conferred on 
riposte, the attack without pause by a him the priory of Carennwc S'^on aftoi 
fencer who has parried. Fencing with he wrote his first work. Traif6 t^e VfMu- 
the broadsword differs essentially from cathn dps FiJles, which was fht* bjisis 
that with the foil, as the former has an of his future reputat''on. In 16.Sft Txmis 
edge as well as a point and is therefore XIV entrusted to h?ni fho pducation of 
meant to cut as well as thrust Accord- his grandsons, the Dukes of Burgundy, 



Fenians Feodor 

Anjou, and Berri. In 1694 he was American people on which they hith- 
created Archbishop of Cambray. A theo- erto counted. At last, on March S, 
logical dispute (see Quietism) with Bos- 1867, the long-prepared insurrectioB 
suet, the virtual head of the French broke out almost simultaneoosly in the 
Church, terminated in his condemnation districts of Dublin, Drogheda, and Kerry, 
by Pope Innocent XII, and his banish- The number of insurgents in the field, 
ment to his diocese by Louis XIV. F^ne- however, did not exceed SOOO, and 
Ion submitted without the least hesita- though they burned some police stations, 
tion, and thenceforward lived contentedly they nowhere faced the troops sent after 
in his diocese, sustaining the venerable them. About the same time some forty 
character of a Christian philosopher, and or fifty Irish- Americans landed in a 
scrupulously performing his sacred du- steamer near Waterford, but soon after 
ties. He died in 1715. He left numer- fell into the hands of the police. In 1870 
008 works in philosophy, theology, and and 1871 two raids were again made on 
belles-lettres. The most celebrated is Lea Canada, but both were ridiculous fail- 
Aventurea de TMtnaque, in which he en- ures, the first being repulsed by the 
deavored to exhibit a model for the edu- Canadian Volunteers, and the second 
cation of a prince. It was commonly suppressed by the United States govern- 
taken for a satire on the reign of Louis mcnt. The modorn Irisa nationalist party 
XIV, thougn nothing, probably, was is known as the Sinn Fein (q. v.). 
further from the mind of F^nelon. Penne ^^^^^ Manville, an English 

PpTiioTia (f6'Li-anz), a name usually *^"**^> author, born at Pimlico in 
Xenians derived from Fionn or 1831; died in 1909. He became a sue- 
Finn, the name given to a semi-mythical cessful sketch writer, following this op 
class of Irish warriors famous for their with a large number of boy^ stories, 
prowess. The name has been assumed some of them very successfuL He also 
in recent years by those Irish who formed wrote numerous novels and Christmas 
a brothernood in their own country and stories, with several dramas and farces, 
in America, with the intention of deliv- being among the most voluminous of 
ering Ireland from the sovereignty of modern writers. 

England, and establishing an Irish re- Patitipa (fen'ek; Cant a terda), a 
public. About the end of 1861 the ^ ^*^*^^^ gmaU animal aUied to the 
Fenian Brotherhood was organized in the dog and fox, and sometimes called the 
United States ; and its chief council, Sahara fox, being a native of that region, 
consisting of a ' head-center,' John 0*Ma- It lives on birds, jerboas, lixards, dates, 
hony, and five other members, which etc., burrows with great facility, and is 
had its seat at New York, soon had easily tamed. It is fox-like in appear- 
branches in every state of the Union, ance, and is remarkable for the great 
while at the same time large numbers size of its ears. 

joined the cause in Ireland, where James PayiyiaI (fen'el), a fragrant plant, 
Stephens was * head-center.* The close *^****''* Fcenicutum vulgHre, culli- 
of the American Civil war, when large vated in gardens, belonging to the nat 
numbers of trained Irish soldiers who order Umbellifene. It Dears umbels of 
bad taken part in the war were released small yellow flowers, and has finely- 
from service, was thought to be a con- divided leaves. The froit, or in common 
yenient time for taking some decisive language the seeds, are carminative, and 
steps. Two risings were planned in Ire- frequently employed in medicine. — (h^nt 
land, but they were both frustrated by fennel is a popular name for FeriiU 
the energetic measures of the British communis, which attains sometimca a 
government, the first, in September, height of 15 ft. 

1865, by the seizure of the office of the PAnn^reek (^^n'A^gr^k), a lepn- 
Irish People^ the Fenian journal pub- •*• vixu.gx«/^*k. najnous plant, Tttp^ 
Hshed at Dublin, in which papers were neUa Feenum grcecum, whose bitter and 
found which revealed to the government mucilaginous seeds are used in veterinarr 
the secrets of the conspiracy, and which practice. It is an erect annual, about 2 
led to the capture of the ringleaders, ft. high, a native of the south of Europe 
Loby, 0*I>eary, O'Donovan Rossa, and jMid of some parts of Asia, 
others; the second, in Fpbruary, 18<>0, PAodor ^^ft'o-^""*)* the name of tbr« 
was as speedily suppressed by the sus- ^^^v^*** Russian princes — Fbodob I, 

?ension of the Habeas Corpus Act in son of Ivan the Terrible, reigned from 
reland. An invasion of Canada from 15S4-9S. He was a fw'ble prince, who 
New England, attemnted in the same allowed himself to be entirely roveroed 
year, failed as miserably as the attempt bv his brother-in-law, Boris Gndonov. 
In Ireland, and ronvinced the Irish that With him the Russian dynasty of Boiik 
iitj could not expect tne aid from the became extinct — Fbodob II, ton of 



Feodosia Ferdinand I 

Boris Godunoy, reigned only for a short 1078, and succeeded his uncle Matthias 

time in 1605. — Feodob III, the son of as Emperor of c;ermany in 1619. He 

Csar Alexis, reh^ned from 107(V82, was of a dark and reserved character, 

warred with the Poles and TurlcR, and, and had been brought up by his mother 

by the peace of Baktschisarai, obtained and the Jesuits in tierce hate of Proteti- 

possession of Kiev and some other towns tantism. The result was a quarrel with 

of the Ukraine. his Bohemian subjects, who openly rn- 

V*a#1a«o {fe-a-d6's6-ya ; formerly vol ted and oflFered the Bohemian crown 

xcuuuua Kaflfa), a town in Russia, to the Elector Palatine, a step which led 

in the southeast of the Crimea. From to the outbreak of the Thirty Years' 

1206 to 1474 this town was in possession war (1019). (See article under that 

of the Genoese, in "whose hands it be- bead.) With the help of the Catholic 

came the seat of an extensive commerce League and John George, Elector of 

with the East, and is said to have had a Saxony, he was placed firmly on the 

population of 80,000. It is still one of throne of Bohemia, where he relentlessly 

the most important towns in the Crimea, persecuted the Protestants. lie died In 

Pop. 27,23a 1037.— 3. Ii^bdinano III. son of the 

FMffment (fef'ment), in law, that precedinjr, was born in 1608. and sue- 

xeonmeni \^^^ ^^ conveying prop- needed his father in 1637. He had served 

erty in land where the land passes by i° the Thirty Years* war and had seen 

livery in deed, that is, actual delivery the miseries which it occasioned and was 

of a portion or the land, as a twig or a reluctant to continue it There were 

turf; or when the parties, being on the eleven years more of it, however, before 

land, the feoffer expressly gives it to the the I'^ace of Westphalia was concluded 

feoffee. As the statute of uses has in- in 1648. Ferdinand died in 1657. 

troduced a more convenient mode of con- Ferdinand V King of Aragon, 

veyance, feoffments are now rarely used \aa**c*4*m. ▼ y ^^^ received from 

cgroept by corporations. See IfetJiifi, the pope the title of the Catholic, on ac- 

BMMm. count of the expulsion of the Moors from 

V^T» Tiafnrcyk (f^'i'^ na'tu-r?; 'of Spain, was the son of King John II, and 

xcnc nai^uiic ^ ^jj^ nature*), the was born March 10, 1453. On the 18th 

name given in the Roman law to beasts of October, 14G9, he married Isabella of 

and birds that live in a wild state, as Castile, and thus brought about that 

distinguished from those which are do- close connection between Aragon and 

mita naturof, that is, tame animals, such Castile which became the basis of a 

as horses, sheep, etc. The right of prop- united Spanish monarchy and raised 

erty in such animals exists only as long Spain to pre-eminence amongst European 

as they are in a state of confinement or states. After a bloody war of ten years 

within the boundaries of the possessor's they conquered Granada from the Moors 

lands, unless it can be proved that any (1491) : but the most brilliant event of 

special animal had been trained to return their reign was the discovery of America, 

to its master's property. which made them sovereigns of a new 

V^r^A^Wno^ (f*r-de-ian8), the world. (See Columbus,) This politic 

<6r*iic mii^c lance-headed viper or prince laid the foundation of the Spanish 

CraspedocepMlua (Bothropt) lanceol^- ascendency in Kurope by the acquisition 

Ins, a serpent common in Brazil and of Naples (1.VK3), and by the conquest 

some of the West Indian Islands, and of Navarre (1512) : but his policy was 

one of the most terrible members of the deceitful and despotic. He instituted the 

rattlesnake family (Crotalidie). It Is 5 court of the Inquisition at Seville ifi 

to 7 ft. in length. The tail ends in a 1480. and, to the n-eat injury of Spanish 

horny spine which scrapes harshly commerce, expelled the Jews (1402) and 

against rough objects but does not rattle. Moors (1501). He died in 1516. 

Its bite is almost certainly fatal. PAriliTiftTii) T o^ Bourbon. King of 

Ferdinand (f^r'«li-nand>. German *c*wi^»"ttx, ^,,^ rp^^ Sicilies 

* emnerors: — 1. Fkrdi- (previously Ferdinand IV of Naples). 

RA5D I. brother c»f (^harlea V, and h<^rn born January 12. 1751, was the third 

at Ales la, in Spain. 10th March, 1503. son of Charles III. King of Spain, wbom 

In 1522 he re(*<*ived the Austrian lands he succeeded in 1759. on the throne of 

of the housp of Hapcsburff from the em- Naples, on the accession of the lattv to 

peror, to which were afterwards addt^d that of Spain. In 1768 he married 

the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia Maria (^aroline Louisa, daughter of the 

in right of his wife Anna of Hungary. Kmprrss Maria Theresa, who soon 

On the abdication of Charles he sue- acquired a decided inflnenee over hink 

ceeded to the imperial title. He died in After the death of Ix>uis XVT Ferdinand 

]J601*-2* Fkbdinajvii II wag born in Joined the coalition agminst France, and 
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i psrt in the lenfral war from 1793 act of 1T13 by which Philip V had ei- 

TJte : but in 1799. alter the defeat of eluded women from the throne of Spain. 

Neapolitana under Gen. Mack, the and then left his crown to bis daughter 

ach took possession of the whole Isabella to the ex::IuBian of bis brother, 

[dom, aud proclaimed the pRribeao- Don Carloa. It was duriug the reign of 

I Kepublic. The n^w republic did this king that the SpaQiBh colonies in 

last lone, and Ferdinaad returned to America broke awa; from the mother 

er in 1800. Sir ypars latT lip was country. 

n driven from Naples by the Treneh. TarHimiTir^Pa (f*r-di-nand'e-a). See 

Congress of Vienna flnall.v r<-rstab- " crCUnanaea OraAara island. 

-d Ferdinand m all his riEbti. as King -pi-- (far), La, a town of N. E. 

be Two Sicilies In 1814, while Naples ■^^'■^ France, department of Aisne. 

still occupied by Murat. But after at the confluence of the Serre and the 

flight of the latter in March, 1815, (Jinc, a fortress of the second rank. Pop. 

linand once more entered Naples. In 3083. 

i,ia consequence of a revolution. Fer- Terentino (fa-ren-t«'DO). a town in 

ind was obliged to swear To support ft -eciciiimu Central Italy, 6 miles 

and more liberal constitution, but northwest of Frosi- 

1 the help of Auftria he soon set up a none. It has re- 

loticmonarcby. Hedied iiil_825, and mains of ancient 

succeeded by bis son, Francia I. walls, built of hewn 

rdinand II. e^^'dsuu of the pre- atone without tnor- 

• ciiliiig and king of tar. Pop. 12.270. 

two Sicilies, who succeeded bis ftilher, i?™.*™. (fAr'». 

ncis I, in 1830, was born in 1810 unci Icrctory '(„ rif 

'^t^^- He was nicknamed Uomlw, » tjuj ^t boi made 

a the bombardment of his palace in ^[ g„j^ ^|. dtber 

*. He was succeeded by his son, aetat, or of wood F*»i«ry 

ncls 11. vari.iusly adorned, and usually in the 

rdinand, e^' ,™ ?a??"'",!5' ".!! ^''•P* "' * nidged chest, with a roof-Ute 

' born in ISfiO and sue- ton for containin* the rcllca nf miinlii. 

led to the throne of Roumania in j^l^ bor^ i^ pr^^sionl 

i, following tha death of his uncle, — > , i«- iK'— i .. .. ; «« 

rlcs I. « few months after the out: Ferghana W^'if^tan" Pent^ Asia 

Ik of the Great war Although a j^ j/,;,^ in minemKd ?he s^l firrf: 

'aTJ^"-;^'''^ 7n'?n''"!f Y*".""'' B""^) is productive It was an indepeid- 

hh- ^"ntr ,? PniP™ declared war ^^^ kLnate. called Khokand. till annexed 

the Central Powers by Russia in 1876. The chief river is the 

rdinand I, P""^ °' Bulgana, was air-Darya. Area, 55,000 so. miles ; pop. 

I i u ■ 1. i'", /,"'""« "3 2.069,000. The town of Klokand has a 

I. As Pnnce he was eWted to succeed population of 125,000. 

tunder of Battenburg in 1887, and as- %,'' xi_lT- n rifv wmntv «pat of 

«l.the title of Czar in . 1908. when Ferg:U8 FaUS, Sit r''T?il O.'^. Mnn, 

gana proclaimed her independenoe „„ r^ ^-^^^^ „f jj,^ jj^^j, ^^^^ ^^ 

n Turkey. He was an active leader lo Northwestern an.l Park Region collegM. 

Balkan wars, and in the turopeun war ^ jg ^ well-woo<lod region Sa6 has flour 

''■ ^""fo^^" entered as aii aUy of Ger- ^^^ „^,„„ ^^^ mnL-hine shops, etc 

'"J^ l^^L • Mi"?^*'"1'U?i "^' There is abundant water power. On the 

*eded by Bona III (born 1894). Northern Pacific and cfreat Northern 

rdinand Vn.'^'V "' .^^R."',"- "U^ads. Pop. (1920) 758I. 

'eldest son nf Charles ■Parernonii (f * r ' g fi - s onl Adau b 

and of Maria I.ouisa of Parma, J^^iguauxi Scottish historical and 

'.'°,yX*' «.*icpn<'*d the throne in political writer, born in 1724; died in 

■ch. 180R when a popular rising 18IG. In 1757 he succeeded David Hume 

ed his father to abdicate in bis as keeper of the Advocates' Library, 

.r. A month latPr he himself abdi- Edinburgh, in 1759 was made professor 

d in favor of Napoleon, who con- of natural philosophy in the university, 

ed the crown on his brother Joseph, and In 1764 of moral philosophy. He 

iinand returned to Spain in March, resigned his chair In 1784. Among his 

i. His arbitrary conduct caused an chief works are an Eg»a]/ on Ciril 8o- 

irrection In 1820. which was at first cieii* (1787), 7ng(itM(e» of Moral Philoa- 

essful, but Louis XVIII of France ophy (17fi9^, HUtory of the Roman R«- 

Ing sent an army to bis aid, his au- publto fl7S3), etc. 

ity was once more made absolute Id Vanniann Jaueb, an eminent ex- 

In. Raving no soi" he abolished the -f **"<"'«. oerlmen'fil philosopher, 
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mechanist, and astronomer, was boin of was born at £2dinburgh. October 17, 1750 

poor parents at Kdth, in Banif shire, in He was educated at St. Andrews Uni- 

1710. While a boy tending sheep he ac- versity, and became clerk to a writer of 

quired a knowledge of the stars, and the signet in Edinburgh. He wrote 

constructed a celestial globe. With the poems, of which thuse in the Scottish 

help of friends he went to Edinburgh, dialect have genuine poetic excellence, 

where he studied mathematics and draw- Social excesses, into which be was led, 

ing, making such rapid progress in the impaired bis feeble constitution, and 

latter that he was able to support him* brought on disease, which terminated bis 

self by taking portraits in miniature. In existence in 1774. He was buried in the 

1743 he went to I^ndon, where he Canongate Churchyard, Edinburgh, when* 

painted and gave lectures in experimental Robert Burns erected a monument to the 

philosophy. Amongst bis hearers was memory of his kindred genius, to whom 

ueorge III, then Prince of Wales, who he owed suggestions for several of his 

afterwards settled on him a pension of own poems. 

£50 a year. He died in 1776. His prin- Ppriah'ta "'««'« properly Mohammed 

cipal works are: Aaironomy Explained *^**o** "^j Kasim, a IVrsian bin* 

mpon Sir I$aao Neu>ton*B Prtnciplea torian, born at Astrabad about 195<). 

(1750) ; Lecture9 on Mechanic9, Uvdra- He went to India with his father, and 

MiaiicM, etc (1700), and Select Mechani' was for some time the tutor of a native 

cat ExtrciMCM (1773). prince. He wrote a history of the Mo- 

Fenruson Bequest, J ^^^*^*"5 *«'«««^«'» ^'©^«^<'^ <«/«<«<«. which is the 

A«#A^uavA» ^v^u.^a«l £^^j named best yet written on the period which If 

from John Ferguson, a native of Irvine, embraces. He Jied about 1012. 

who died in 1850, leaving about £500,000 Femiftna^ll C^^r-Dii^'ni), an inland 

for philanthropic purposes. Of this. *^****«»**«'6** county in Ireland, in 

£400,000 were set apart as a fund the province of riitttT: nr<*a, 714 m\. 

for aiding in the erection of churches and miles. The county is diviti<*d l«*ngthwifM* 

schools, supplementing the income of min- into two nearly o(|uaI portiotis by I^mgh 

isters, missionaries, and teachers of Kine, and exhitiits a sucrrMNion of abrupt 

schools, and maintaining public libraries, pminenocn of slight di'Viition, liiit in 

Only iiuoad sacra Established Churches, mountninous tows nip itN w«'Mtfrn Uiund- 

Free, Vnited Presbyterian, and Congre- ary. The n*n. i vitriiitihs and not n»- 

gational Churches share in the benefits, markably f«*rtlit*. Thf« tiinnufarturi's an* 

The Ferguson Schularsbips in classics, unlmportiiiit. rotitlrntly It in dlvidc<t 

mathematics, and philosophy respec- Into Nnrtti Fi*rii)nfingh and Hontli F«>r- 

tively, one in each subject annually open managh, each sending one uivmhv to 

to competitors from all the Scotrh uni- Parliament. Pop. a'.-l.'iO. 

versities, were also found^^l by him. li'Ai'TyiATifofiATi ( f «• r - men-tft'uhiui), 

FerfiHSSOn 'f^r'»f"»-<'n>. Jameb. a *^'^™^"''*""** the -pontnneous COM. 

Av&guoovu. writer on arrhiterture, vernion of an orgnnie Hulmtnnre into new 

bom at Ayr in 1^>x. He went out to r<»m|Niunds by the influent e of a fer* 

India as imrtner of an imp^irtant eom- ntent, thene fennentM tie ing apparently 

mercial bouso, but after iMtme yi^am re- vegetable organiums of entrem'My Nimple 

tired from business tr> devote bimwif t > type, whi'h by their life, growth, and 

the study of architecture and early civil- lnfrenMe s««t up the elm n gen. There are 

ixations. In 1HI5 he piihIiHh«'d IltuMtrn- ^fveral klndu of fernientntlon : Ut, the 

fioa« of ihe R'tck-rut Tfmplrn of India* t inout or uh uholio fermentotlon the 

in 1W9, A Historical Enquiry into thti iwmi Imtiortant from an eionomle and 

Trae PrimcipUM of Beauty in Art; \n IndiiHtrinl point of view In wbh-h the 

1851. The Palarr's of Sinrreh and Per- Ntignr roiifnined In liiinids Is convertwl 

»epoli» Rettorrd* in ]H.V», tltustratrd into sIciImiI, rarbonle arid, and gtvcerln : 

Handbook of Arrhiterture ; \n iwrj. 'Jd. the rfW/l fernientntlon. In whlrh spirit- 

Ifiatory of the \fttdern HtvUa t,f Arrhi- n«>HM iJimorH 1h*< onie aeld. pHKlmlng acetic 

ttotmrt, a »*^Hiel to the handbook, U»lh n< M : *M, the putrid fennenfatlon. by 

teiag afterwflrr|« cornbin*^ in lli»tnry of wlilth orirnnic »iilmtnnces undergo various 

Aftmitrrture in All ('ottntrir» (H voU. nl(«<rnt|MnH n«<ordlng to the natnn* of 

1865-67 k. and completed bv a llUtoru of fbe milmtanre. and genera II v set fre*» 

Indian and Eattern Arrhiterture (1V7<W. poUofiooM fftii«*«. Fermentation is alsn 

He a1«o wr'»te .in th^ •\\f of the If. ly flinrlbtd nm In* lie, bufvrlc, etc., accord- 

{"lepulcbre at Jen»«i« U-rn : Tree and ^'» r {i,y f«, ||,„ nature of fhe results. The 

pent Worthip: Hude Hlone ifonumentt irxitiMl lourwe of alcoholic fermentation. 

in All Countries, ^tr. He dM In l»*>*0. ttm m. n In brewing and wine roaklnv. is 

P^nrncmtl Konmrr. a H'otfUb p«»rt »« follow«« After a lapse of time. wbN'h 

ccri;u»ovu9 of HUtingulshed nierlt, tunf vsiy uiu<h according to the tempe^ 
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ature and other conditions, the liquid ao close connection with that of the germ 
quires a turbid appearance, there is a theory of diseaae. See Germ Tkwfrg, 
slight disengagement of gas, which in- P»rTnpntPll IiiflnOTfl (f*r-menred), 
creases till the liquid begins to effervesce, ' ermcnxca Xiiquors alcoholic bef- 
its temperature rises to a higher point erages obtained by the fermentation and 
than that of the surrounding air, and its clarification of saccharine fluids. Theae 
surface becomes covered with a frothy have been in use from the earliest tiauea. 
matter known as yeast. The effervescence Among the commonest kinds are ioine 
becomes more and more violent till a cli- made from the juice of the grape; ale 
max is reached, when its intensity gradu- or beer made from an infusion of malt; 
ally diminishes, and the disengagement cider, from apples; mead, from honey: 
of gas ceases. The yeast then settles kumise made by the Kirghix from mares 
down at the bottom of the liquor, which milk; chica from maise bjy the Sooth 
is now entirely deprived of its sugar. American Indians, etc. From all fer> 
and has the characteristic taste ana mented liquors a spirit may be extracted 
effects of 'fermented liquors.' The ra- by distillation. 

tionale of this process has long been the VermeTlta (f^^i^ci^ts). certain sub- 
subject of much discussion, but there can ^^'•^^^"-^^ stances which, ander par- 
be little doubt that it is due to micro- ticular conditions, excite fermentatloiL 
scopic organisms (the yeast fungus) Some are of inorganic nature, but the 
which live and multiply in the liquid in most important are organic. See Fer- 
which they cause fermentation. And the mentation, 

fermentation may be checked or alto- Patttio (f^r'm6), a town of Bfiddk 
gether prevented by anything which pre- a^a-u^v jtijy^ province of AscoU. on 
vents the growth of the fungus, for a height about 4 miles from the Adriatic, 
example by the presence of any antisep- on which is its port, Porto di Ferma. 
tic substance such as sulphuric acid. Pop. commune, 22,570. 
carbolic acid, etc., which acts as a poison "PATmaxr (f^r-moi'), a town of Ooik 
on the fungus; or by the liquid being •KCA-"Awjr (j^^ Ireland, on the Black* 
either too hot or too cold (below 50^ water. It Is the seat of St. Golman's Gol> 
or above 86® Fahr.). Fermentation dif- lege (Roman Catholic), and is a garrison 
fers in kind according to the nature of town with large barracks. There are flonr 
the substance which produces it, and mills, etc. Pop. 114226. 
each kind is the special production of a "PprnjiTiHiiia (f*r-nan-d6'na), a dty. 
certain species of organism, no two of * ^a **»******«» port of entry, and 
which will ever pass into each other, county seat of Nassau Co., Florida, on 
Lactic fermentation, such as occurs in Amelia Island on the Atlantic, 35 rnHet 
milk that has been allowed to stand, is n. N. s. of Jacksonville. It has a good 
caused, according to Pasteur, by the de- harbor and there are steamers to ▼anons 
velopment in the mass of a microscopic points. As well as being a winter and 
fungus, Penicillium glaucum, the sugar summer resort, it has extensive fish intei^ 
of the milk being converted into lactic ests, fish oil and fertilizer factories, can- 
^ acid. The acid or acetous fermentation^ neries, etc. It ships the greatest amount 

^ occurs in liquids which have already of hard rock phosphate to Europe of any 

undergone vinous fermentation. When jiort in the U. S. Pop. (1920) 5457. 
exposed to the atmosphere such liquids pAmftTiiln iIa lOrnrAnliA a small 
become sour, and vinegar is produced, UemanUO UC XiOronna, Braailian 
This change is probably due to the growth island, in the Atlantic, 200 miles fron 
of a fungus, Mycoderma acfti (the vine-* Brazil, used as a penal settlement, 
gar plant). Viacoue fermentation often li*AimoTiMA Pa * Spanish island in 
accompanies vinous fermentation, making * eruan UU i^U, ^j,^ ^j jj^ ^f Biafra, 
the wine thick and viscous so that it off the west coast of Africa, about 20 
runs out in threads when poured. It miles from the mainland. It is of vol- 
occurs at temperatures ranging from 68^ canic origin, and is of an oblong form, 
to 104^ Fahr. Butyric fermentation fol- broadest at the south extremity, 85 mUes 
lows on lactic fermentation when the long and 22 miles broad. It is tia v er sed 
latter is allowed to proceed after lactate from north to south by a ridse of moos* 
of lime has been formed. It is believed tains terminating in a magnificent cone^ 
that putrefaction is only a species of 11,040 feet high, called (Jlarenee Peak. 
fermentation, determined by ferments The island is picturesquely covered witli 
of the bacterial dass. As it is commonly forests and luxuriant vegetation, diiefly 
maintained that fermentation may be palms and the bombax or silk-cottoD 
set up by the necessary germs entering tree. There are several barters in tbt 
the liquors from the air in which they island. The population numbers aboiot 
float the theory of fermentation has a 20,000, and is composed partly of n nlv* 
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tore of negroe^ PortDgiicae, and other 



ramey ^„nce, dep. Ain, 1^ mile; 
north ol Geneva, celebrated aa tne_dile( 



residence of Voltaire from about 1780 to 
17T8. Pop. 1163. ^ , 

XfmrT%a IFittoet), a nataral order of 
XBrUB crrptoMin™" or flowerleM 
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FerOzepOOr. See Finwpw. 
Ferrarft ("r-n'ra), a city of N. 
xerrura ^^^^ capital of tlw pror- 
Uice of aame name, 28 milaa it. V. K of 
BoloKDB, in a fertile but unhealth; plain. 
It la a well-built town witb many re- 
mains of the aplendor and commercial 
sroBperity It enjoyed nntler the liouae of 
Bate, from the tourteetiUi to the aeren- 
teeuth century. The old ducal palace. 



acrojena "■ =— — .b -;- 

leaf J plants, the leaver or more properly 
fronds, arising from a rhliome or root- 
stock, or from a hollow arboreacent trunk, 
and being clrcinate In Teroatiou, a term 
de«;rlptive of the manner in which the 
fronda are rolled up before they are de- 
veloped in Bprior, having then tte ap- 
pearance of a bishop's croaier. On the 
Tcina of their lower surface, or theit 
marfins, the fronds bear small vessels 
named tporangia, coutalnlnc spores. 
These spore-cases are arranged In clns- 
ten, named tori, which are either naked 
or covered with a layer of the epidermis, 
which forms an Involucre or IndusinoL 
When UiG spores germinate the; produce 
a cellolar structure of a leafy descriptinn, 
called the pro-embrvo, or prothaUai, 
npon which are developed organs which 
have received the names of antheridia 
;u>d arekesonia. When produced upon 
the prothaUut these organs do not Im- 
mediately give origin to a germinating 
■pore, but from their mutual action pro- 
ceeds a distinct cellular body, destined 
at a later period to develop Into a fruit- 
beariug frond. Ferns have a wide geo- 
graphical range, but are moat abundant 
in ha mid temperate and tropical re- 
gions. In the tropical forests the tree- 
ferns rival the palms, rising sometimes 
to a height of 60 or 60 feet Ferns are 
very abundant as foMll plants. The 
earliest known forms occur in Devonian 
rocka. Various systems of classification 
for fema have been proposed. At pres- 
ent the order is usually divided into six 
or eight BOlMirders or tribes distinguished 
by dtffereuces In the structure of the 
•porancium. The generic chHrscters are 
fonnded on the position and direction of 
the aori and on the venation. The larg- 
eat division is that of the Polypodia cete, 
to which belong the bracken, the maiden- 
balr. tiie hsrfa-tongue fern, the lady- 
fern, etc. The royal fern, however, bfl- 
jonga to the Oamundacec A few of the 
ferns are used medldnally. montlT as ^e- 
mnlcents and astringents. Thi' spedM 
known as male fern acts to expel tape- 
wonna. Borne ferns yield food. Ptrrit 
Me«le<il* la the edible bracken of New 



rpi-m interesting monuments which Ferrara 



... formerly a duchy of Italy lield by 
the House of Elate aa a papal fief ffom 
UTl till 1&47, when It fell to the pope. 
(See E»te.) At the unification of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel In 1860 it gara 
its name to a province bounded on the n. 
by the Po, t by the Adriatic a, and w. 
by Ravenna, Bologna, and Dodena ; area, 
1100 square miles ; population, 271,726. 
17»rr(iri (f^r-rft'rC), GuJB^p^K, an Ital- 

jrerran \^^ phu»opher. bom. i8i2: 

died. 1876. Among hla principal writlnga 
■re : La Filotofio delta Bivom»ion«, and 
Corto d'ittoria degli lerittori poUlM ItaU- 

Tpttpito (fer-ft'l-r*), ANTOino, a Por- 
.cciiciio, tuguese poeL founder of the 
dassicsl school, bom at Usbon In 1ES28 : 
died In 1S68. His /hm d« Caitro was 
one of the earliest tragedies in Europe. 



(now Fulton) county. Pa., ("dnated 
Bethany College, Va.. In 1844. He i 
especially appointed to the U. S. Conn 
Survey for tidal observation, 1867-82 and 
was connected with the U. B. Signal Berv- 
ice. He invented the maxima and mini ma 
tide- predicting machine, and his meteor- 
•logical attainments attracted attention 
both Ln America and abroad. 
ipArr^l'R Tmvo a meteorological gener- 
XerreiBliBW, ,,i„y„n propounded 
by William Ferret, that the deflecting 
force exerted on the winds by the rotBtloa 
of the earth is inversely proportionate to 
the vplocity of motion. This force deflecta 
the winds in the northern hemisphere to 
ttie right and those of the southern heml- 
■pht're to the left. 

B?Arrpr J- QtTABDIA FHAHOiaOO. 
KCiici, teacher and anarchiat, bom 
kt Abella, Barcelona province, Bpain, In 
18r>ri, The son of a poor farmer, be re- 
ceiviHl tbe education of a peasant, yet 

Kly Khowed unusual mental powera. 
Imbibed radical Ideas, and at tbe bm 
wt 14 gave deep offenaa by driaklag tM 



wine iDtended for «a.cramentat purposes, laoaliziog its funfrttona attracted $rttl 
At 26 he took part ia an loiDrrectioii Bttention, utid our knowledge a( the mo- 
and bad to Beek refuge tn Paris. After ditioas of brain disease, epilepsy, tic. 
fifteen ^eara be returned to Spain and are Isntely due to his laboni. Ula di>- 
settled in Barcelona. He had been en- eoveries are told id The Fuuclioiu of tki 
ricbed by a legacy of abont |200,000, and Brain (18TIS), and The locatiiatioa n/ 
with the aid of thia he equipped a preaa Cerebral Diieaae (1879). 
for the printinp of worka oi anticlerical Tf~--i~~ Jakes Fbkoekick, a Sartch 
literature. He also became n teacher Jiciiici, metaphysician, bom at Edin- 
aud one of extraordinary ability. He burgh in IhUS; dii-d at St. Andrew! in 
founded what be called the Modem igcl. After studying at Edinburxb •ni 
"-'■' ■' '- which the moat liberal and an- Oiford be was admitted to the &»td»b 



archiatic sentiments were taught. IliiB bar in 1832, L„. „„... 

led, on September 1. 1909, to nis arrest to literature than to law. Ilia contribu' 
on the charge of being an instigator of tioas to Blackirood'i Maga^inr. thm U 

. 1...!„„„_„ „...!, — I. i„ n 1 — .^. >)pight of its fame, hrungbt biro into 

'e. and in lfH5 he was appuiol^ l" 

chair of moral philoaopUj St St- 

. mputed to the Andrews. His chief work is the liuti- 

hatred of the clergy, and eicited indigna- (<<(« of Melaphviic. io which be altemiil* 
tion among the apostles of free thought to build up in a rigorously logical and 
tbrongboat Europe and America. deductive method a complete ayslwn of 

FerrerO '.^^"i'?''*i: . ^y°^^^J*'^' *° knowing and being. 

*^ " Italian historian and man of Tjl— •_ TITliul Tuf. exhibited M 

letters, born In 1872 at Portici. near FeiTlS Wheel, the Chic«i!> Worw" 

Naples. He has lectured widely in Eu- pair, was a remarkable engineering ff»- 

rope and America, and his worka are well fan. Its diameter was 27tt ft.; iti cir- 

known, especially hia Oreatncia and De- pumference 825 ft. Its highest point wa* 

rtine of Rome. This throws new light on 280 (t. The axle was a atrel bar. 45 

Itoman history and points oat striking ft. long. 32 inches thick. Fasiraed tn 

analogies between Roman and modern «„,.ii of the twin wheels was a steel liub 

conditions. Other works are Svmbolt jg f[_ (^ diameter. The 38 car* oo die 

and The Female Offender (la collabora- wheel each comfortably spated 40 p»^ 

tlon with LombroBo). sons, wheel and passengers weighiM 

Ferret (f^^'^M PutoHvi or if ustfla 1200 tons. The two towers at the alia 

furo), a carnivorous animal aupportiDg the wheel were 140 fL hi(h. 

closely allied to the polecat, about 14 The motive power was a lUUO horv 

lDche« in leDgth, uf a pale-yellow color, power steam engine under the whreL By 

the Ferris wheel the alm.mt indefinite 

application of the tension spi>ke to wheell 

ot large dimensions has been viodicattd. 

the expense being far smaller than thll 

of the stilf spoke. It has been imitat>4 

nt later eihibitions. Its builder, Gnin* 

W. Ferria, an able engineer, was bom 

at Galesburg, Illiuois, in 1S54 : died in 

1890. 

Vi^Trn (f*r'rC), or Hierro, the moit 

XVIia Bouthweatem and Bmallert of 

the Canary Islands, about IS nillefi loni 

Ferret (tfuUIajWs}. AO<l 9 miles broad. This island hiriiu 

oDce been supposed the most wentem 

with red eyea. It la » native of Afric^ point of the Old World, was formn-l' 

but baa been introduced into Europe and employed by alt geographers !•■ lii lh>'i'' 

America. It cannot bear cold or suiisiBt, first meridian, and the longitude reri- 

even in France, except in a domestic oned from It. As first meridian ll« ■'<»- 

stale. Ferrets are used, in catching ventional place is 20" w. of Parin SB* 

rabbits, to drive them out of their boles, 17° 40' w. of Greenwich. It is alill wn- 

and to drive away rats in the Kamu sionally used by German geograpbirs. 

Fe^T^er (f"'i-*rl. Dxvn,, a Scotch rerTOCyailic Acid. ^^J. ''"'^ 
XVinci phygiHan, bom at Aberde™ PeiTol ff^r-pal'), a fortiBed seap"tt 
in 1R43. and became a profeBsor in ■="*"* of Norlhem Spain, in ik* 
King's Collece. l«ndon, in 1«7.'l. Ilis pmvintH' nnd about 12 miles N. c nf iM 
rearari*b<H in the brain and suiitHs in tnn-n of Corunn. on a fine inlnnil Tmv. 
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connected with the sea by a channel so successful, though it led to his resigna* 
narrow as to admit only one 8hii>-of-the- tion; again premier in 1883 his unfortu- 
line at a time. The chief naval arsenal nate expedition to Tonquin forced him to 
of Spain, established on a magnilicent retire from office. On Feb. 24, 1893, he 
scal^ is here. The manufactures consist was elected president of the senate, but 
chiefly of swords, cutlery, and military died March 17 of the same year, 
and naval equipments. Pop. 25,281. Ferrv Thomas White, Senator, was 
(f^r'i). a particular part of a *''**/! born at Mackinaw, Michigan, 
river, lake, arm of the sea, etc., in 1827 ; died in 1890. He was elected to 
where a boat or other conveyance plies the Michigan legislature in 1850, served 
to carry passengers or goods from the one in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
side to the other. The right of establish- ington 18G4-71, and in the Senate 1871-83. 
ing a public ferry is usually the preroga- As president pro tern, of the Senate, he 
tive of a government or legislature. The became acting Vice-President of the Unit- 
person who has a right of ferry is re- ed States on the death of Vice-President 
?uired to keep a boat or boats suitable Wilson in 1875. 
or the convey- 



ance of passen- 
gers, to charge 
a r e a s o nable 
fare, and to 
provide the 
requisite land- 
i n g - p laces on 
either bank of 
the river. No 
one will be al- 
lowed to estab- 
11 8 h a rival 
ferry so near 
the original one 
as to destroy 
'. cs custom. 
Common r o w- 
Ing-boats, sail- 
Ing'boats, large 
fla t-b ottomed 




Ferti-sous- 
Joua r r e 

( f e r-tft-stt- 
EhO-&r), a town 
of France, de- 
partment of 
Seine -et-Marne, 
37 miles E. N. E. 
of Paris. I'op. 
4804. 

Fertilization 
of Plants. 

See Botany, 

Fertilizers 

C fer-til-r«er« ) , 
the name given 



barces pulled along a rope stretched from to various kinds of manures for enriching 

bank to bank for horses and carriages, soils, (which see). 

and steam ferry-boats are among the PeTqila (fer'u-la). a genus of umbel- 
conveyances, iiferous plants, whose species 
!Perrv ^ffi-r§)» Juuw Francois Ca- often yield a powerful stimulating gum 
*^**J iiiLLE, a French statesman and resin, employed in medicine. The spe- 
writer, born at St. Di« in the Vosges in cies are natives of the shores of the 
1832. He became a barrister at Paris, Mediterranean and Persia, and are char- 
but devoted himself alniost entirely to acterized by tall-growing, pithy stems, and 
jcmmalism. His articles in the Prrssc, deeply-divided leaves, the 8»'gments of 
Courrier dc Paris, and Temps, from which are frequently linear. h\ commiknU 
1856 to 18*M), brought him much into no- of English gardens is called giant fennel, 
tice, and in 1869 he was returned as F. orientfilis and F. iingitana are said to 
denuty for the sixth arroudissement of yield African amrooniacum, a gum resin 
I'aris and took his seat among the mem- like asafetida, but less powerful. Frrula 
bers of the * Ix»ft.* After the fall of fceiida (or F. per»ica) pnxlures nsa- 
Sedan he became a member of the Gov- ia?tida. 

emment of the National Defense. In T?pa/»PT1TI1TI^ V^rs^fl (f e r 's en-Tn), 

1872 Thiers appointed him minister- ''^ '''**'''"'"'*'^ ^ ''"^* rude Latin 

resident at Athens. In 1870 he became verses in the form of a dialogue between 

minister of public instruction, and as two persons, who satirized and ridiculwl 

such introduced an education bill, which each other*s failings and vices with great 

amongst other things forbade unauthor- freedom of apetn^h. They origiuatiHl in 
ised communities, such as «Ieauits. to 
teach in schools. In 1S80. Ferry, having 
become premier entered upon a vigorous 
and somewhat hazardous foreign policy. 



His MhEure of Tunis in 1881 was in itself festivity. 



country districtH in ancient Italy, but 
were ultimately intrrKlnced into ths 
towns, and formed a favorite amusement 
at marriages and on other oct^asions of 
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Pesoue Festiyals 

Pf^sfinf^ (fes'kH), the popular name of each community and city had its owb 
f v;svu.v; ^ senus of ^raases {FestUca}^ local festivals in addition, such as the 
belong to the division with many- Panatheniea, held by the tribes of Attics, 
flowered spikelets on long stalks. jP. whose union it was intended to celebrate. 
praiensis, or meadow fescue, and F, Among Roman festivals were the Satar* 
duriuscula, or hard fescue, are both nalia, Cerealia, Lupercalia, and others, 
highly prized for agricultural purposes. The festivals of the Christian Church 
F. ovina, or sheep's fescue, is much owe their origin partly to those of the 
smaller than either of these, and is useful Jewish religion, such as Easter, which 
for lawns. It is abundant in mountain corresponds to the Passover of the Jews, 
pastures. F» elatior, the tall fescue, is a and Whitsuntide, which corresponds to 
coarse reedy grass with Pentecost ; partly also to pagan festivals, 
stem usually 4 or 5 feet which the Christian hierarchy, finding it 
high. All these species are impossible to abolish them, applied to 
perennial. Christian uses by converting tnern into 

FeSSe (^^)* ^n heraldrv, festivals of the church. These festivals 
a band or girdle are divided into movable and immovable ; 
comprising the c e n t r a 1 the former those which In different years 
third part of the shield, fall on different days, the latter those 
'*^ and formed by two hori- which always fall upon the same day. 

lontal lines drawn across it ; it is one The chief of the movable feasts is Easter, 
of the nine honorable ordinaries. The the one on which the position of all the 
fesse-point is the exact center of the others, except that of Advent Sunday, 
escutcheon. depends. (See Ea9ter,) Septuagesima 

Fessenden Whxiam Pitt, an Amer- Sunday falls nine weeks before Easter, 
^^^ ' lean statesman and finan- Sexagesima Sunday eight weeks, Quin- 

cier. bom at Boscawen^ N. H., in 1806; quagesima Sunday seven weeks, the first 
died in 1869. His anti-slavery views se- Sunday in Lent six weeks, and Palm 
cured his election to the Senate in 1854, Sunday one week before Easter. Roca- 
and his speeches brought him fame. When tion Sunday falls five weeks, AscensToa 
the war broke out he became head of the Day forty days, Whitsunday seven 
Finance Committee, and in 1864 became weeks, and Trinity Sunday eight weeks 
secretary of the treasury. He returned after Easter. Ash Wednesday is ths 
to the Senate in 1865, becoming the rec- Wednesday before the first Sunday in 
ognixed leader of the Republican party, Lent, Maundy Thursday the Thursday, 
but brought on himself undeserved un- and Good Friday the Friday before Eas- 
popularity by opposing the impeachment ter, and Corpus Christi is the Thursday 
of President Johnson (1868). after Trinity Sunday. Advent Sunday is 

Festiniofir iJl^^'^'^.^'^^l' ^ *®^ ®^ .■^' the nearest Sunday to the feast of 8t 
, ° Wales in Merioneth, with Andrew, November 30, whether before or 

important slate quarn<«. Pop. 9682. after. The chief immovable feasts are 

Festivals (^esti-valz), or feasts, cer- the feast of the Circumcision on the 1st 
~^ tain days or longer periods ^f January, Epiphany on the 6th of Jan- 
consecrated to particular celebrations „ary, the Annunciation of the Blessed 
either in honor of some god. or m com- Virgin on the 25th of March, the Trans- 
memoration of some important event, figuration of Christ on the 6th of August ; 
Such festivals have prevailed among ^^ f^ast of St Michael (Michaelmas) 
nearly all nations, both ancient and mod- ^^^^ xil the Angels on the 29th of Sep- 
em. Among the Jws Uiere are six tember, the feast of All Saints on the 1st 
fwitivals prescribed in the Scripture ^f November, the festival of All Souls on 
i^J' ^il"^' »°<J*^»«»^c« called sacred the 2d of November, and Chrlstmaa Day, 
feiLrts. Thwe are the weekly feast of the ^^ ^1,^ Feast of the Nativity of our Lord. 
Sabbath: the PaMover, or Feast of Un- ^^ ^^e 25th of December. The festivals 
leavened Bread; Pentecost, or the Feast r*»l«finr tn th*^ Vinin Marv in the Bo- 
of Weeks; the Feast of^Trumpets. or J^i'l.^i^lt^^^^^^^^ 

Purification of 
the feast of 

rate the failure of Haman's machina- Jul 'immAMilftVi ^nnopntfon* *th« Ns- 
don.) and the Dedication of the Temple g'^t/Ttte Virgtol^e MakjSU Sf 
i'rrfnh-n«» ^^""'^naL, '"A±I.e**fK t^e Virgin MaryTUie AMnmptlon of tk. 
rant""^.re5r we'r^"^cleb» hi ^ir.In S^-'-^^l^^-^^^^'^ 

SS«?N.£Sr.nd'pte'S;.i5.*. B^ ^ «>. Hoi, Crc« (Ma, 8). •»! ttot «( 




Festoon Feudal Sya 

tho BxftlUtioa ol the Cron (September west coaat of Africa. In >ddltion t 
14). The uinta' days that are still held commoD fedsh of the tribe everr liK 
•a festlTali, and bftTs reliiious lervices ual ma; have one of hia own. To tl 
eoonected with tbem in the Church olfera up prajert, sod if the; ar< 
of Eailand, are called rei-UUer days, heard he puolshes tt, or pvrhapa tl 
because they need to be printed with red it away, or breaks It ia pieces, 
letters in the church caleodar; while the X<atiia F{ETD8 (fB'tua), the jooi 
•aiuta' dajH which were elill retained In -cciUB, viviparoui animals ill the i 
the calendar at the Reformation, but had and of oviparous animals in the en> 
no serrices connected with them, are it la perfect); formed ; before wbldi 
called filocJt-lefter days, because they it is called embryo. 
were printed In black letters. jf m) FiB-HotDiMG, In So 

Festoon ('<»-"'»)' '" architecture, -ecu. \ j^ ^j, „,j^j ^^^ ^ 
wme a« Encarput. ^aj tenure of Und which constitu 

pAsfng (fes'tns), FoBCiUH, a Boman relation of superior and vassal The 
procurator of Judea 61-62 A.D., Ig now, however, restricted to a ■ 
successor of Felix. The Apostle Paul kind of tenure bv which usuaUy a 
appeared before bim, aud wa* sent bf piece of ground is held perpetuallj 
falm to Rome at his own request. a superior on payment of an annual 

r«tn», 5^S,t,KSi,„', ^"5: Feudal Sy.tem LWutJ 

second or third century of our era, au- (> *«/) ig held by a vassal on con 

thor of an abridpment of a work by Ver- of fidelity— that is, in conaiderati. 

rlua Flaccus called De Verbortim Stgnxfi- aerrlcea to be rendered to his soper 

eatione, a kind of dictionary, which is feudal lord. The nature of the 1 

Terr valuable for the information it con- system Is to be eiplaiued by its 

talos about the Latin language. The among the Uermanic tribe*. Ii 

work of FpHtua waa still further abridged earliest times the relation of superic 

tn the eighth century by Paulus Dlaconus. vassal did not exist lu connecUon 

The one SfS. of the original work of the ownership of land. Each tn 

Festua U now at Naples. had hia share of the tribe lands. 

F^tlH (i-'^-t^")i Fkakcois Joseph, a were held simply on condition of hi 

* Belgian musical composer and filling his public duties of attendai 

writer on music, born 1784 ; died 1871. the councila of the mark or townsbi 

Be was educated at the Paris Conaerva- perfortniag hia ahare of military s 

toire ; was professor there from 1818 to In the wars or musters decreed at 

1633, when tie was appoiotf^l director of councils. The noble had, of conrae, 

the Conservatoire at Brussels. Among land and more Influence than the i 

hia works may be mentioufnl Traiti de la freemao, but there need be no tie a 

Futroe (1825) : Biographic Vniverieth salage between them. Thla seems t< 

4e* Muaicim* (18.15-44) ; and TraiU Com- been the primitive social orgaulaat 

fitt it la Thiorie tt dt la Pratigue de the Anglo-Saioas and other Qi 

JVanHonie. HU mnslcal compoaitlona tribea. The lands held by all fn 

inclnde opens, aacred music, ana Instru' whether noble or ordinary freetneD, 

mental piece* for the piano and the this system, are said to be alladi 

Tlolln. distinguisbed from feudal lands, 

Fetish. °' PmCH (rc'Ilsb), a word imply service to a superior lord. I 

f cbiBUf first brought into use by De close of the tenth century, bowevei 

Bro— c s, in his work Do Culte iei Dieam svatem had undergone considerable 

Fiiitiiiti (17riOJ, and derived from the ficationa. The maaaea of Teuton 

Portuguese /eilico, magic, a word which vaders who overran Gaul and Bi 

expreraed the Portuguese opinion of the bad necessarily to confer excep 

rengioQ of the natives of the west coast powera on their leaden ; and a* 

of Africa. The Portuguese gave this were for long very mnch In the pc 

aame to the Idols of the negroes of of military in an enemy's country, 

Senegal, and afterwards the word re- powen were naturally continued, 

celled a more extensive meaning. A it was that kings, before nnknown 

fetish Is an; oblert which Is regarded Anglo-Rainna, make their appei 

with a feeling of awe, as having mys- Immediatelv after their descent 

terion* powers reaidlng in it. but without Britain. It was common for a ck 

any conacionaDPsa in the exercise of great man to have a retinue or hoAj 

them. The fetish may be animate, aa a composed of rsliant youths, who 

cock, a Btrpent, etc. : or innnimste, as a furnished by the chief with arm 

river, a tooth, a shell. Fetiah worship proTlsioDs. and who In return A 

prerall* in Guinea «nd other part* of the themaelTCs to bU stiTlce. Hcm 



dal Syatem rcuerbach 

iDi (Anglo-Saxon, Gettthat; Qer- as a sjateiu o( fcorerDmeut bod full pU;. 

Oe»ellen) oTiaaallj received no pA7 Id tbese countriet the weakening of the 

it their orma, lioraes, and provisiooB, kingly authorit; encoiu&ged the great 

the prirtion of the spoils which re- feudal dukes and couna to Bet up in an 

ed alter the chieftain bad talcen bia almoit absolute indepeudence, wblcb in 

ahar?. But when conquered lands France was afterwards graduollj lost as 

to be apportioned and large dis- the monarcb; grew stronger, but in G^r- 

I fell into the hands of kings or man; continued to divide the land down 

> and tbeir subordinates, tbe; gave almost to our own times into a nnmber 

in portions of the territory to tbeir of petty principalities, 

dan^ to enjoy for life. These Among the cbief agencies that over- 

•s were called beneficia or fiefs, be- threw the feudal system were the rise of 

' they were only lent to tlieir poa- cities, the change in modes of warfar", 

rSi to revert after their death to the and the spread of knowledge and civiltxa- 

»t, who immediately gave them to tion. The spirit of the feudal system, 

ler of his servants on the same grounded on the prevalence of landed 

1. As the son commnnlj' esteemed jiroperty, was necessarily foreign to cities 

9 duty, or was forced by necHHsity, which owed tlieir origin to industry and 

vote his arm to the lord in whose personal property, and founded thereon 

^ his father had lived, be also re- a new sort or power. The growth of this 

1 his father's fief: or rather, be was new class, nitb its wealth and industrial 

ted with it anew. By the usage of importance, has contributed more than 

tries this custom became a ri^bt and anything else to a social and political 

iet became hereditary. A fief ren- development before which the old feudal 

1 vacant by the death of the holder relations of society have almost totally 

at once taken posHesaion of by his disappeared. Rren yet, however, the laws 

on the sole condition of paying relatnig to land still bear the stamp of 

rto tlie feudal superior. Tbus a feudalism in various countries. In Eng- 

nobility and a feudal system arose land, for instance, all landovmers are 

for a time existed alongside of the theoretically regarded as tenants hold- 



illodial system. But gradually thi> ing from some superior or lord, though 

:er security to be got by putting the lord may be quite unknown. See auo 

tlf under the protection of some Middle Aget. 

rful ruler or leader gave the feudal T^np-liopTi (toi'6r-bftfc), Lirowia An- 

m the predominance. The free pro- JJcuerDacil pgj^a, ^ German meta- 

or of landed properly, oppressed by physician, son of the celebrated jurist (see 

rful neighbors, sought refuge in sub- noit article), was horn at I^andshut in 

ng to some more powerfol nobleman, Bavaria in 1804. After studying theology 

bom be surrendered his land, receiv- and philosophy at Heidelberg and Berlin 

t back as a vassal. Even the mfe- he became a tutor (privatdocent) at Er- 

nobility found it to be to their ad- langen University in 1828. As bis nega- 

»ge to have themselves recognized as tive views in theology were obnoxious to 

itories of the nearest duke or earl ; government, and thus deprived him of all 

as the royal power steadily ad- chance of a profesBorship. be resigned, and 

ed, the offices of duke, ealdonnan, the latter part of his life was passed in 

a, etc., were always bestowed by the strnitcned circumstances. He died in 

Thus the crowD hecame the source 1872. All transcendental ideas, such as 

II authority and posspssioD in the God. immortality, etc., Feuerbach came to 

try. The land which had once be?n regard as deleterious illusions, and condd- 

land,' or the land of the people, be- ered that the direct contact of the senses 

■ the land of the king, from whom all with things alone gave the full truth. 

\ to it were held to be derived. Such Jlis works include a Critique of Henel 

HBt was the development of feudalism (18.^1; The Essence of Ghrutiamlti 

ngland. where its centralizing tend- (1S41), translated bv Oeorge Eliot 

8. especially in the matter of hold- nsr.41 ; The. Emence of Religion <184fl), 

land from the crown, were strongly and Godhead, t'reedom, and Immortalitf/ 

breed by the circumstances of the (18ri6). 

ueat under William the Norman. I^Anarlra/'^ Paul Johann Ansklm, 

■r him and his immediate successors -i^ciiciuai-U, ^ German crimfnai 

' was a struggle between royalty and jurist, was born at Jena in 1775. Hav- 

nobilitv. which ended in tbe power ing published bis first work, entitled 

le latter sinking before that of the Anli-Hohba. in 1798. he began in 1791) 

1. On the other hand, in Germany, to deliver lectures on law at Jena aa 

ce. and elsewhere on the continent, privatdocent In 1801 he became an op. 

IJsintegrating tendencies of feudalism dinary professor of jurlspmdeace at 



Feuillants Fez 

Jena, but the following year accepted a panled by thirst, headache, a furred 
chair at Kiel. In 1804 he obtained an tongue, a constipated state of the bowels, 
appointment in the University of Lands- and a deficiency in the urinary secretion, 

hut, where he was employed to draw up The symptoms are generally aggravated 

the plan of a criminal code for Bavaria, at night, and may even be accompanied 

whicn received the royal assent in 181S. by slight delirium. After a time the 

In 1814 he was appointed second presi- crista is reached, when the patient either 

dent of the appeal court at Bamberg, and dies from gradual exhaustion or from 

in 1817 first president of the appeal court hyperpyrexia, or he begins to recover, the 

for the circle of Kezat at Anspach. He febrile symptoms disappearing sometimes 

died in 1833. Among his most interesting Quite suddenly, sometimes very slowly, 

and important works are Remarkable The loss of strength in fever due to the 

Criminal Triala^ and Themis, or Contri^ waste of tissue (caused by the abnormal 

hutions to the Art of Latomakinff. temperature) being greatly in excess of 

PpnilliiTi+a (fftt-yilv), a religious or- **»« nutritive supply, together with the 

.i:c;iuuaiiba ^^^ which arose as a re- general disturbances of functions, often 

form of the order of Bernardins, and took brings about fatal results. In many cases 

origin in the abbey of Feuillants, near '^/^^ is only an accompanying symptom 

Toulouse, established in 1577. There 9^ .^°*^ specific disorder, but in others 

were also convents of nuns who followed ^^ ^ ^"® primary and predominant ele- 

the same reform, called Feuillantines. «»«»*, apparently due to some poison 

They were suppressed by the revolution operating in the blood. (See Oerm 

of 1789, and their convent in Paris taken Theory of Duease.) These primary or 

possession of by a political club named specific fevers may be classified as fol- 

the Feuillants, of which Mirabeau was a lo^s* 

member. 1. Continued Fever, in which ther«» is 

pATiillpf (feu-yft), Octave, a French no intermission of the febrile symptoms 

.ccuxucb noyeiigt gj^^ dramatist, born till the crisis is reached. Simple fever, 

at Saint L6, department of Manch6, in or febricula, typhus, typhoid (enteric or 

1812, came into notice about 1846 with gastric) fever are examples. Relapsing 

his novels of Le Fruit D^fendu, Le Conte fever also comes under this head ; its 

de PolichineUe, and a series of comedies chief feature is the recurrence of fever 

and tales which were published in the about a week after the subsidence of the 

Revue des deux Mondes. In 1857 the symptoms. 

appearance of Le Roman d*un Jeune 2. Intermittent Fever or Ague, in 

Homme Pauvre raised Feuillet to the first which there is a periodic cessation of the 

rank of the novelists of the day. Amongst symptoms. The varieties are the quo- 

bis other numerous novels are Monsieur tidian^ occurring every day; the tertian, 

de Camors (1807), Julia de Tr6cwur recurring in 48 hours ; ^warf an, recurring 

(1872), Le Sphinx (1874), Histoire in 72 hours or every three days. 

d'une Parinicnne (1881), etc. His works 3. Remittent Fever, in which there is 

have a refined humor, and are free, in a short daily diminution of the symp- 

great part, from the realistic coarseness toms. The condition known as hectic 

of the later French schooL Died 1890. fever and yellow fever belong to this 

TJVnillpfATl (f^«-i-tov), that part of c^ss- 

xcuixicbuu ^ French newspaper de- ^.Eruptive Fevers ^ {X) Smallpox, 
voted to light literature or criticism, and (2) CJowpox. (3) Chicken-pox. (4) 
generally marked oflf from the rest of the Measles. (5) Scarlet fever. (6) Erysip- 
page by a line. The feuilletou very com- clas. (7) Plague. (8) Dengue fever, 
monly contains a tale. See the separate articles. 

PpfTPT (ffi'ver; Latin, fehris), a dis- Ppvprfpixr (f§'ver-fQ; Pyrethrum Par- 
■*^^^^* eased condition of the body "^ ^.*^^ tAenittm or 3/o«r»carta far- 
characterized by an accelerated pulse, thenium)^ a common composite biennial, 
with increase of heat, deranged func- frequent in waste places and near hedges, 
tions, diminished strength, and often with It has a tapering root, an erect, branching 
excessive thirst. Fevers usually com- stem about 2 feet high, and stalked com- 
mence with chills or rigors, known as the pound leaves of a hoary green color, and 
cold fftago of the disease, although the ovate cut leaflets. The plant possesses 
temperature of the body is really in- tonic and bitter qualities, and was sup- 
creased. There are also a feeling of lassi- posed to be a valuable febrifuge, whence 
tnde. pains in the back and limbs, loss its name. 

of appetite, and nausea. This soon de- "p^v ^^^ ^^ *^^ *^^ capitals of Mo- 
velops info the hot atage, in which the ' rocco, 100 miles east of the 

pulse quickons and the skin becomes hot Atlantic and 85 miles south of the Medi- 
and dry. These phenomena are accoro- torranean. It is finely situated on th.» 
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Fez fibers used in Uannf actue 

hil^ slopes of a valley, on the river Fez, estimated at from GO.OOd to 15O,000l 

which divides Old Fez from New Fez. Area, 120,000 sqaare miles. 

Both parts are surrounded by walls now TWoprA (fS-fi-kr), in France, a smsll 

in very bad repair. The streets are nar- ^''•«*v*c four-wheeled carriage or hack- 

row, dark, and extremely dirty; the ney-coach, so called from the Hotel St 

houses two or three stories high, and Fiacre, where Sauvage, the inventor of 

without windows to the street. The in- these carriages, established in 1640 an 

teriors, however, are often handsome, the office for the hire of them, 

courtyards being paved and provided with p. . (fi'at) ; (Lat.. 'let it be done*), 

fountains. There are many mosques, one -Ciat Jn English law. a short order or 

of them the lar|rest in N. Africa. The warrant from a judge for making out and 

sultans palace is a large but somewhat allowing certain processes, 

ruinous structure. Fez is a place of con- .... tlt™^-. any currency, paper 

sidenible commercial importance, being JilBZ AOney, or "'metal, placed in cir- 

the depot for the caravan trade froni the culation and maintained as legal tender 

south and eMt and haying extensive deal- ^y the command (fiat) of agovemment 

ings^ with Europe. The manufactures ^J ^^^^^ competent power, ^e term is 

consist of woolen cloaks, silk handker- usually applied to a paper currency, the 

chiefs, leather, the red caps named fezes, substance of which is valueless, but whlcli 

carpets, pottery, etc ^ez was at one has been made legal tender by them, as 

time famous as a seat of Arabian learn- distinguished from metal coins supposedly 

iiyr. It IS consider^ a holy town by the equal to their face value. ^^^ 

Western Arabs, and was resorted to by _^,, , . .«^ * »_ 

them as a place of pilgrimage when th«i f iberS USeCL IH JiLaillliaCtlire. 

ro^u^^ t^TSsTnd^'trihl- ca^pftalTf ?^- -f^J?^ t'^^^^in^t^^r. 

S^DuSt^on ?s* variou8?y ^4«ma"^' f^om 'ound in asbestos (which see). Amongst 

8o?S» ?o iV(kK with R^bt 10(»0 a^in^*^ fi*>«™ '*»« "^^ obtained from the 

W/WO to 140,000, witn about iu,uw ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^e silkworm and the wool 

i: ,. r» Au u *. \ of the sheep represent two great daases. 
Fez ^"?™ ^^?*n *°®i "lu 1*^^'' ^ (See Siik and Wool) Of the Utter, the 
M ui "^^^^^P ^^ °?« ^^l*** ^''° * ^*»1^ wool of the sheep is by far the most im- 
of blue silk or wool at the crown, much portant on account of its length, its fine- 
worn in Turkey, on the fhores of the ^^gg ^nd the comparative ease with 

^^f **^ teu^^P** ^^^ ^^f^, ^^^'V^ ?^°* which it can be produced in large quanti- 
erally. The core or central part of a ^^s for the market Amongst other ani- 
turban usually consists of a fez. mals whose wool or hair U also used to 
FeZZan \'S*"**o ) » \ **S*1 ®' North gome extent are the goat, especially of 
Afnca, in the Sahara, form- the Angora species, the llama or alpaca, 
ing a depression surrounded by mountain the vicuiXa, the rabbit, the yak, the chin- 
chains and consisting of a great number chilla, etc. But the vegetable kingdom 
of small oases. There are no rivers or furnishes by far the greatest number and 
brooks, and few natural springs; but variety of fibers for manufacturing pui^ 
water is found in abundance at various poses. These fibers are obtained either, 
depths, generally from 10 to 20 feet, as in exogenous plants, from the sheath 
Rain seldom falls ; in some districts it of the bark, or bast ; or, as in endogenous 
does not rain for years together, and but plants, from the <;ellular tissues and pulp 
little at a time. Wheat, barley, millet, of their roots, stems, and leaves ; or, in a 
figs, melons, and other fruits, tobacco, few plants, from a hairy covering which 
cotton, etc., are cultivated, but the chief grows upon the seeds within the pod. Of 
wealth of the country is in its date-palms, the first class are flax, from the fibers of 
With the exception of goats and camels, the TAnum uaitaiissimum ; hemp, from 
and in some districts sheep and cattle, the Canndhis sattva, a plant of the nettle 
few domestic animals are reared. There family; jute, from several species of 
are few manufactures, but there is a con- Corchorus, a plant of the linden family; 
siderable caravan trade, especially in China grass from the Boehmeria ntrei* 
slaves. Mourzuk, the capital, being the i»tc. To the second class belong New 
point of junction for caravans from Tim- Zt^aland flax, from the leaves of the Phor- 
Ductoo, Cairo, Tripoli, Soudan, etc. The mium ienax; Manila hemp, from the 
natives are a mixed race of Arabs. Ber- leafstalks of the Muna iextiUi; coir of 
bers, negroes, etc. Fezzan is governed coooanut fiber, from the husk of the 
by a lieutenant-governor (KaTmakam) cocoanut; pita-flax, the fiber of ^ 
sent from, and dependent therefore on. leaves of the AgAve Americana^ etc Tb 
Turkey. The population is vsriously the third class belong cottoot from the 
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seed-hairs of Oossypium; vegetable silk, rise to an inquiry, which ended in Fichte 
the fibers which grow upon the seeds of losing his chair. He then went to Prus- 
the Asclepiadacese, etc. For details see sia, where he was appointed in 1805 pro- 
Cottont Flaw, Hemp, Jute, Silk, Wool, fessor of philosophy at Erlangen. During 
etc. the war between Prussia and France he 

TM'hriTi (fl'brin), a peculiar organic went to KSnigsberg, where he delivered 
xxuixu. compound substance found in lectures for a short time, returned to 
animals and vegetables. Animal fibrin Berlin after the Peace of Tilsit, and in 
constitutes the solid matter which de- 1810, on the establishment of the univer- 
posits when blood coagulates, but it is sity in that city, was appointed rector 
also furnished by the chyle, lymph, saliva, and professor or philosophy. Fichte s 
and by pus and other pathological fluids, philosophy, though there are two distinct 
Fibrin is composed of carbon, nitrogen, periods to be distinguished in it, is a con- 
hydrogen, and oxygen, and is closely slstent idealism, representing all that the 
allied to albumen and asein. It is a individual perceives- as distinct from him- 
very important element of nutrition. In self, the ego, as a creation of this / or 
healthy venous blood there is about 2.3 ego. This ego, however, is not the con- 
present, but its percentage is slightly sciousness of the individual so much as 
more in arterial blood. It is best obtained the divine or universal consciousness of 
by switching newly-drawn blood with a which the other is but a part His 
glass rod or bundle of twigs, when the philosophy thus came to assume a 
fibrin adheres to the rod or twigs in strongly moral and religious character, 
threads, and is purified from coloring Amongst his best-known works, besides 
matter by prolonged washing and knead- those already mentioned are : System der 
ing with water, and then by treatment Sittenlehre ('Systematic Ethics ')»J^^ 
with alcohol and ether to remove fat and Besiimmung des Menschen (*The Desti- 
other substances. nation of Man*), Daa Wesen des Gelehr- 

Pihrmift Tiaani* (fi^rus), an animal ten ('The Nature of the Scholar'), 
riOrOUS l issue \^g^^Q ^\^y^ ^ shin- OrundzUge des Oegentodrtigen Zettaliers 
Ing, sUvery luster used to connect or sup- C Characteristics of the Present A^e'), 
port other parts. It is of two kinds, Reden an dte Deutsche ^atton ( Ad- 
white, and yellow (elastic). It forms the dresses to the German Nation ). 
ligaments, tendons of muscles, etc. PinTitelfirebirfiTe (fi ^- t61-ga-b6r ga), 

Pihllln (fib'a-la), in anatomy, the outer **^"'"^*5^""8'* a mountain range of 
JTiuuia ^jj^ smaller bone of the leg Germany, in Havana; chief summit 
below the knee, much smaller than the Schneeberg, mW feet. 
• tibia. See Leg, FlGino (f6-ch6'n6), Mabsilio, an ItaJ- 

Pinlifp (fi^'tS), JoHANN Gottlieb, a * ," ian philosopher of the Platonic 
* iLliire German philosopher, born of Bchpol, born at Florence in 1433. His 
poor parents in 1762 ; died in 1814. After early display of talent attracted the 
studying at Jena, Leipzig, and Witten- notice of Cosmo de Medici, who caused a 

berg he passed several years as a private ^^^ *<> be instructed in the ancient Ian- M 

tutor in Switzerland and in Prussia Ifuages and philosophy, and employed him ■ 

proper, and in KSnigsberg made the to aid m establishing a Plat^ic Academy ^ 

acquaintance of the great Kant, who at Florence (about 1460). Ficmo amply 
showed some appreciation of his talents, satisfied his patron, and many excellent 
His Versuch einer Kritik allcr Offen- scholars were formed under his tuition. 
harung (* Essay Towards a Criticism of P^s exposition of Plato's philosophy suf- 
All Revelation,' 1792) attracted general f ers f rom his confounding the doctrines 
attention, and procured him the profes- of Plato and those of neoplatonism. He 
sorship of philosophy in Jena in 1793. died in 1499. 

In 18()0 he was one of the most prominent Fictioil ("^^shun). See Ifovel and 
professors of that university during its Romance, 

most brilliant period. Here he published, PictlOU ^^ ^^^' ^ ^^ assumption 
under the name of Wissenschaftslehre ***"' ^ 9 made for the purposes of 
('Theory of Science'), a philosophical justice, though the same fact could not 
system, which, though founded on Kant's be proved, and may be literally untrue, 
system, gives the latter a highly idealistic Thus an heir is held to be the same per- 
development which was strongly repu- son as the ancestor to the effect of mak- 
diated by the KOnigsberg philosopher, ing the heir liable for the debts of the 
On account of an article he nad written ancestor. The rules by which the exist- 
to the Philosophical Journal (on the ence of legal fictions are limited have 
grounds of our belief in the divine gov- been stated as follows: (1) The fiction 
emment of the world) he fell under the must have the semblance of truth. (2) 
■nspicioQ of atheistical views. This eave It shall Qot be used to work a wrong. 
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Fiddlewood RcldiBg 

(3) it shall only be employed for the end sent to the Legislature in 1850; made 
for which It was introduced. judge of the State Supreme Coort in 

Fiddlewood. i?.?r co™°ion name of 1857, and its chief justice in 1859. In 

9 Vttharoxylon, a genus 18(>3 President Lincoln appointed him 
of trees or shrubs with some twenty Associate Justice of the United Stntet 
species, natives of tropical America, nat. Supreme Court, in which office he ren- 
order Verbenaceffi. Some of the species dered many important decisions. An at- 
are ornamental timber trees ; several yield tempt was made to assassinate him in 
a hard wood valuable for carpenter work. 1S89 by Judge Terry, a disappointed 
Field ^^®i?)' >n heraldry, the whole litigant. He resigned in 1897 and died 

surface of the shield on which two years later, 
the charges are depicted, or of each sepa- Ti:-.1J a«4.;i1a«.^ H » h t nrdnnnce 
rate coat when the shield contains quSiv -Bieltt Artillery, ^^Isy of dr^gbt! 

in 1819; 'Si:^^^in^^&l^^ Field Cricket, i^^;i^ «^,;f "i 

J^?pr.^?i^*'?h^-^? ^T ^""'K^? *^T^ the most noisy of all rhrcriSeta? TariS 
«nH^t^nL^«%Wtf^ °^^''° telegraphy, but rarer than the house cricket It fi^ 
«Url nlhi Sf Sp^^^'^^'' ^Jif « >."» «»cl"- quents hot. sandy districts, in which it 
?iT^^Jif.hl nn fh?Iltl^ of landing ocean ijurrows tc the depth of 6 to 12 inchet. 
hi nSL^r^ «n^ A?S?«f?« Newfoundland, and sits at the mouth of the hole watch- 
toe organized an Atlantic telegraph com- ina for nrev which conaiats of Inspcta. 
pany. Attempts to lay cables were made J^ ij ■£ Zl-I x- 7^ 1\.^!!« 

in 1857 and 1858, but without permanent Field FortlficatlOIl, Fikldwoeks, 
success, and the Civil war havini; broken i i. ^ , .^.^ "° P ^ ^^^ 

out. it was not unVil 18^ ?hSt a cable w^ TJa^l, ^,"n V*a Jjn^J^h ""' .V^"^^'^' n*"";? 
successfully laid by the Great Eastern. ^IFZ "^ }u ^^f^^^^^^ S'^.V^^l\^ ^ 
Mr. Field took an active part in ^tablish- 2?.%™^ '? ^^^ field. See ForUficntton. 
ing telegraphic communication with the Xield-trlaSS, * binocular telescope in 
West Indies, South America, etc. , a^ a - ^co«JPa<^t form, usually 

Field I^AViD Dudley. lawyer, brother '?"^ 7 t^^^ mcheB long. The name it 
7^^^^» of Cyrus W., was b6m in Had- f,l^!lPJ%'' ^^ *J"f" achromatic telescope 
dam, Connecticut, in 1805; died in 1894. usually from 20 to 24 inches long, and 
He became especially prominent in the 2?.^*?^/'"°™ t^^«,.t<> ^^^^ ?<>"»*«• 
cause of law reform, and in 1857 was ap- Fieldlllff (felding). Anthony Vak- 
pointed president of a commission to (fl- , ^ , ^^^^ , Copley, an Knilitf 
gest the political, civil, and penal codes of Pointer in water-colors, born about 1787. 
New York. "e early attracted attention by his wate^ 

VielA Eugene, poet and journalist, Z^^P^ landscapes, and for fourteen m« 
**^***> bom at St. Louis, Missouri, in ^''fore his death was president of the 
la'SO ; died in 1895. He became connected S'^<'iety of Painters in Water-colors. Hia 
with the Chicago Daily News, and ac- Pictures are chiefly taken from English 
quired a renutation as a humorist. His R^'^nery, the various features of which, 
poems of child life, including A Little f **"> ^^ rich woodland and open plain, he 
liook of Western Verse, With Trumpet °** represented with great delicacy and 
and Drum, Reeond Book of Verse, Love *ruth, although latterly falling into man- 
Songa of Childhood, etc.. are quaint and n^rism and self-repetition, llis oil-paint- 
beautiful and highly popular. '"^ ^as not a success. He di*»d in 1865. 
Field Marshall, an American mer- Fieldllir. ^l''^^^'^',**"** ®^ ^^<* greatrtt 
.■.x^xuy chant, born at Conwav, Mass., , «, ' ^^ English ncivelists, wa» 
in ia35 ; died in 1906. Ho removH to *><^rn at Sharpham Park, in Somersetshire 
Chicago in 18.')6, and in 18(55 organized ^^ I'tOT. He was educated at Eton, 
the firm which later became Marshall ^'n^n^P he removed to I^eyden : but the 
Field & Co., one of the largest mercantile "traitened circumstances of his father 
houses in the world. His fortune was snortened his academical studies, and the 
estimated at 1150.000,000. He founded ^^^^ cause, added to a dissipated dispo- 
the Field Museum of Natural History si tion. turned his attention to the atar- 
(q. v.), and gave valuable real estate to {"S first dramatic piece was entitled 
the rnivorsity of Chicago. '-orr t» t^everal \faskji and was prodncfd 
Field Stfptien J., jurist, bom in 1810, 5* ^^'•"ry I-ane in 1728. mpeting with a 
^ **' at Haddam, Connecticut: was favorable recept!(»n. The Trmofe BfCM, 
graduatwl IRTT : studiwl law with his »^*« Author's Faree, The Afodem H^m 
brother, David D. In 1849 he went to hand, Don Outjeote in England, and many 
California and settled at Marysville. others quickly followed, a number of them 
There he held various local ofhccs; was being little more than free translationi 



Field-manual ±lte 



from the French. He himself became a chant of that city a8S5>1000). It <m*- 

stage manager, and for some time con- cupies the Fine Art Building of the ("lii- 

ducted the Uaymarket Theater. About cago Exposition of 18U3, and was en* 

1736 or 1737 he married Miss Craddocic, dowed with |1,000,000 by Mr. Field. Iti 

a lady of some fortune, and at the same his will he left $8,00(),UOO more to it. 

time, by the death of his mother, be- piAlfl Offin^TR ^^ ^^^ army, ilnnu 

came possessed of a small estate in Dor- -C^viu \jiu\fd.9f roinp*'tont to ootn 

setshire. lie immediately commenced the mand whole battalions —iimJorN, Ueutrn- 

life uf a country gentleman on a scale ant-colonels, colonels, iis diMtinguishiHl 

which, in three years, reduced him to from those entrusted with coin puny du- 

greater Indigence than ever, with a young ties, as captains and lieutonniits. 

teSiSfKmSff t^Vrblr*^"^! Field of the Cloth of Gold, -'t 

profession, and for immediate subsistence valley of Andren, Iwtween thi» KiigHMh 

employed his pen on various miscellaneous castle of (luisncs nnd the Frmrh nmtlo 

subjects. The Champion, a periodical of Ardros, fM'li'bnit<il for th.« nuM'tliig 

paper on the model of the ^pecfa/or, but (7th Juuo. 1520). iHtwi'on lli'iiry VI Ii 

written in a freer style, and An Ef»ay „f England iind Francis I of Frftn<i\ 

on the KnoKledge and Characters of Men, attend<Hl by th*- llowor of n.»lilllty i»f both 

were among the early fruiU of his liter- nations. Thi' dlploiimtlc nHulln worn 

ary industry. In 1740 he was called to mu^, ^,f nothing, and i\w rvmt \n now 

the bar, and went on circuit, but with niemornbb' only ns a grand hlnlorbnl 

so little success that he was compelbyl parade 

to return to literature. In 1742 the first to 'i.i (f,..|.N'kf), .Iomki'II Mahik. com- 

of his great novels, ,/p«ep*^n4frctf*,flp- XICBCIU ^pjmtor. iM.rn nt Munito. hi 

peared. which he had at first cornel vwl (v^rnira In l7tN». IIi* wivi-d for mmw 

as a burb»«que of Richardson s ramela, ^.,.^^^ |„ n,,. i.*,,.,,,!, „p,„y, and In th.« 

It was a great success, and was followed SViipollfim iiriiiy of Muriit. liming n- 

by A Journey from thts \i orjd to Ife uinwtl to hU niithf liiiid, \w wii* <•«.»• 

Ae^t Hiid The Huiory of Jonathan Wild, vl« tid of mbl.iiv nnd mntiii* <d to tin 

In 1741) he was appointed a Mlddh»wx yinrn* MnprUonmiMif. AffiT tin* n'volu- 

ju8ti«-e, a not very repuUMe offire, but jj,,,, „f m;t4, |,„ ttp,„.nrm| In I'nrU snd liy 

which Fioldings honesty and eamj»Ht dm- ,,„.„„4 of for»r»d \miwtn ohtnlmd n mtmU 

charge of bis duties did sorapthlng to p,.„Hi„i, nnd nii n|.|M.Milin»nl uiidir lhi« 

render more r»>spectab!e. In th*» snnie p,,.,,.„^„ ||„n |„. |„„i !„.,.„ 1, vlitlm of th«* 

year his masterpiece. TAr W^lorw 0/ 7 '/m ^(,.„t„rMtloii. Ililoir nff.i w.ir^U dtprlwd 

Jonct, apiM'sred. and wn* followid tv,o ,,^ j,j^ nppnlntiiMnI Uv n«..Uiil in nxt'UW 

Tears afterwaHs by Amrha. At I;*n«th. ,,,,, ^|,jj|,, ,,^ „«,„„^lf,jiili„j I^mU I'hlUpiHv 

h«iWPvor. his r<.n«»t!tnt!Mfi. exhrttutifl |,<.th ^n,.|, |,^ ntti.||,|,ii.i| l.y nu Infininl ins 

by hard work and r« y..^^hv,ng gnw , ,„„^ „„ m^,, j„|^ jh.UV TIi«» klitg 

way. and in the Jnne of li.rl h»* hnd to ,.»,„p,.,| i^lth n flMifhl vintfU, althoiiirh s 

ae^k the mild-r Himate of Li«U.n. wh-n* „„,„|„.r „f p,.r«*,iii» iirotiriil hlin w»t»' kllb-d. 

be di.tl sth o t..»^.r .f fh«- nn nf ynr, i,„^|,| ^ ^m tfiiltloOiiiMl I'Vh, III, Ih;J<1, 

The rhief m*-ritH ..f yu'\(\\ut nn a no\»I- ^j,,„jj ^j,|, |^„ ,,^ I,,, ,♦, ,.,rn|.M#e« 

int are wit. hn:r.Mr. r. rr-i t d- \'wnUnu of W-.^-.l-| ( f, . /'o In . nw \* hflv f'tr^uhr ) , 

rhnrarter. ard kn- w!#-.Jre of th" hotimfi *IC»UlO ,j , ,,,,|| ,„^,, „^ Ilwly, ti utilm 

heart. He dr^w f-. -n A ▼' rv wiri.-d ♦•• ,„,Hh.M.t of i)nt,W' on IIim fop of S 

I>erii»n#'** of 1 f-. «» •. h }*' n j.r'^lo' .-d hIMi ^,,, j, ,,,,j f| ,,,,^ „ »iilh#driil and U th#' 

an arti«rj,' r-:,|..T. »-»»i'/ h ". i^. h- ,,„, „f „ |,j.Im,|» Aii't'iitly It wii« an 

# on«i'lrr-*l, f^r ro n f:.' ' .r*I" o. im ,.,j„„t„„t liMit »lfy. Miid ulill hn" 

th»» rr.Tit- r if •:•' K'.r .-h r.o\.i . „„ |,imi.ii.h t lo* I'-j*. i'XA, 

Field-marshal, ;*;.;,,:;' ••,:,';;;:; i'lewl., r^U':"'**""' "" "" 

nin. c;#r'i.«f-*. "'-! *.•*.' r * 'if.trp- lo Vifn '''f' •• "nLiU lrt-ir<irii« nt of the 

le«-ti<«n f ..'i •• d I* !• »> ''f. f * I I . Mi.'l '. 11 liii ihg t ttt i*'\ Jt« 

»lfit*»*p». a* i *' '"y fnr H.-^M./'M l..f| ,., I,, ,,, , .«.,,,, ( |( f 4 <i >MfM«''« fforn u 

iM'r.i- •-«'•' "n t.K* r^- nf»d • f r., • J *l'"' o» ,,,, o f ,,,0, |.,., #,( ||„, ff^M/ mUttf ii«* 

It w:«* •» ♦' rfJ';/H ir,»/# MriUlii »#/ <*".»^» -.M.I* \ '••' M».«iioii of f.f* ■ and dfMo.a 

II. in 1*V#. ). II,, 4 ih ),»(•. r* ' '.irriiy>d Mitj-l' in Ih" 

^1*1^ TfrtflgA ^'^ you»^ fiHii li MO'I Aii.'ri iin nrroy and r>av> 

* ^M/u^# yifft '•' iiM-'MMr a n.arlfjrne ro'inff 
T>i^l^ ^C— »A«— 1 Af. ft I. f.'ooi •• 'of l< Ji«tii'l f"rti,\u0 fit*- iMnln* 
XlCia m,U9KUmf , .,| .„ 1 n ...i., 1., »..,„ m,. fin), of r.,frf, nnd 

Kf *J*- • ■* ' I : rt - .III./ o. I f . HI i« k'iI •»! miNa, IT**? mufimrm 



fiftK F^racm 

Is audulatiDC. the bishest elevation being tbe coDDtrieB round the MedllcntDun. 

1720 feet. The principal valley, caUed It frowa from IB to 20 or ettn 30 kel 

Strath Eden, or the 'Howe (hollow) of high. In congenial climates IE beui 

Fife.' watered by the Eden, is very fertile, two crops in a aeaaoa, one in tbe estlj 

hubly cultivated, and thickly studded summer from the buds of the UsE yeir- 

with beautiful mansions and villas. Very tbe other (which is the chief harvest) in 

fertile also is the district lying along tbe the autumn, from tiioae on the iprlni 

•bores of the Firth of Forth, and re- grovfth. The fruit is a hoUow recepucle 

markable for the number of tuwiiH and produced in tbe aiila of the Irarea oa 

villages with which it is lined. The small round peduncles, and coDtiiainf ■ 

northern sections are generally infertile, great multitude of minute floirerR. the 

Fife is the third largest coal- producing ripe carpels of which are embedded id ^' 

county In Scotland. Iron, limeHtone, and pulp. The dowers are male and tenuis 

freestone abound. The chief manufac- the former situated near Uie orifi» J' 

tnre of the county is linen, damasks, the top. the latter in that part of the 

dlai>er8. checks, ticks, etc.; the first two concavity next tbe stalk. Figs, patlicii- 

piincipall; at Dunfermline, tbe last two larlj dried figs, form an importaal article 

■t Kirkcaldy. There are salmon and of food in the countries of the Let»nt- 

other fisheries. The principal towns are and are exported in large quantitie* ta 

Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, St. Andrews, and America and Europe. ?rhe host cumf 

Cupar, the county town. Pop. 218,843, from Turkey. 

Fifth in music, an interval consisting Pit—iTft (fig'a-rO), a dramatic i: h »f" 

'"''"> of three looes and a semitone. 'IgarO \^^^^ ^^^ introduced on ikt 

Except the octave, it is the most perfect French stage by Beaumarchals in ^^ 

of concords. Its ratio is 3 .2. It is comedies, tbe Barber of Seville «nd tae 

called the fifth, as It comes, by diatonic ilarriage of Figaro. Figaro is a btrbcr 

msceat in tbe fifth place from tbe funds- remarkable for his shrewdness and drl- 

mental or tonic. See Itutic terity in intrigue. The pUy> ■'« 

Piftli Wrninrpli* Mpti " ^^^ •>' adapted for Mozart's Ifarrispe o/ f'tt"' 

jjuxn JiLonarcny men, p ^ ^ -^^^^^ ^^^ R,«8ini's Barber of st,-iiL ti* 

religious enthusiasts who during the pro- name is also well known as tbat b' 

tectorate of Cromwell assumed to be satirical journals rublished in Paris a™ 

'■ubiects only of King Jesus.' They I.ondon. 

considered the revolution as the Intro- "piapan <f«-i!h4k), a town of Fnnn, 

dnctlon to the fiUh great monarchy which ■*■ *5"'*' department Lot, 42 milfi tn. 

was to succeed to the four great kingdoms e. of Cahors. It is an ancient pl»c*, 

of Antichrist mentioned by Daniel (the and consists chiefly of narrow, crookdl 

Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and streets and autiqiiated houses with qatinl 

the Roman), and durine which Christ Gothic fronts. Pop. 4480. 

was to reign on earth 1000 years. Tip-li+i nfr.fi ah [HacropCdut or Cte- 

(Ficv» Carica). a deciduous tree J! Igniing-IISn 'nap, pug„<u), m moM 

MoraccK fish of the family Ansbaslds (climbiBt 

perch), a naEive of the Southeast of Aiii, 
remarkable for its pugnacious propensi- 
ties. In Siam these nshes are kept in 
glass globes, as we keep gold-fish, for 
the purpose of fighting, and an extrava- 
gant amount of gambling taJtes place 



TMcTierftS ( fi-gft'rtts ) , a town of 
XlgUCrUB gp^,^ jj^ jjjg province of 
and 21 miles N. N. E. of Qerona, near tbe 
French tmntier. defended by a fortre« 
reputed the strongest In Spain. Pop. 
10,714. 

PifrnPTna Estaniblao, a Spanish 
Xlgueraa, gtat^gnign. Wo in Barce- 
lona in 1819 : died in IRSZ A leader in 
i).'a. Fruit ihowD in nciion. the liberal party of Catalonia, he was 
ett'cted to the Cortes in 1850, and after 
I Asia tbe dethronement of Queen Isabella « " 



Fignier pyi 

PSJl^'x.A'*®*' ^^^ Amadeo abdicated, in age, especially on the east side. Tbe 
1H7C5, * igueras was provisional president peaks are usually basaltic cones or nee- 
toT about four months, being the only dies, some of which rise to the height of 
president Spain has ever known. He several thousand feet The ooasta are 
afterwards retired to private life. almost surrounded with coral reefs, and 

fignier (^^^S-ft), Louis, a French where the shore is not precipitous the 
o ^^*i^Il °' popular works on beach is formed of fine coral sand. The 

science, born 1819; became professor in cocoanut palm grows along the sea 
the School of Pharmacy, Paris. Among coasts; the breadfruit, banana, and pan- 
bis works are Htstoire du Merveilleua danus are abundant; the orange, taro 
tfoiw Jej Jemp« Modernea; L*Alchimie et yams, sweet potato, and since the com 
l€9 Ak:htm%ste8; Vtes des Savanta Illua- mencement of European settlements. 
ire deputa rAnUquit4 juaqu'au XIX maize, tobacco, and the sugar cane are 
St^cto : Lea Grandea Inventiona; Le Ta- cultivated ; timber trees, including the 
bleau de la yature; etc. Several of his chestnut are plentiful: sandalwood is 
?I!;^^^3j^*!?.ir®^°**''*''??*^^i''l^ English, now scarce. iSie birds -are wUd ductal 
«f i^ «L^* « °i. ^f^}^'^^ii?I ^® °°® ^*' pigeons, and domestic fowl, parrots and 
mentioned. He died in 1894. other tropical species. Exw^ the stock 

XlGmlllie (°f ^-"n). a name given by introduced there are hardly any animals, 
o mineralogists to potterV Fish are plentiful. The natives enclose 

SS^' , /IS ,« , « . f^^ cultivate their lands, the women per- 

Fumral W<i-™1; or Fioubate) forming most of the manual labor. Ks 
. ^, ^ Numbers, numbers formed climate on the whole is healthy and arree- 
oy the terms of arithmetical series of able for Europeans. The Fijians are a 
all sorts, in which the first number is dark-colored, frizzly-haired, bearded race 
always unity. For example : of Melanesian extraction, although inter- 

I.— 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc mixed with the Polynesians of Tonga and 

,n.— 1» 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, etc. Samoa. They are cleanly in their habits, 

y,V — 1. 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, etc and are generally regarded as superior 

IV. — 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, 51, etc to the Polynesians in intelligence. Their 

Those in the second row are called tri- early character, however, was bad. Can- 
angular numbers, because their units ^ihalism was reduced to a system, and 
may be arranged in equilateral triangles ; wives, children, and friends were often 
the members of the third row are called sacrificed to the fondness for human flesh. 
square numbers ; those of the fourth pet^ Cannibalism seems now to be abolished. 
tagonal, etc. : and so there are also heit' This result has been due to the Christian 
agonal, heptqgonalf and, in general, polpg- missions, mostly Wesleyan, which have 
onal numbers. been very successful, most of the native 

Fifimrehead ^^^ ornamental figure population having become professed Chris- 
B vAA^»«, ^j. ^yg^ ^^ ^^^ project- tians. From 1866 onwards the influx of 
ing part of a ship's stem, over the European settlers from New Zealand and 
cutwater, and immediately under the ^^e Australian colonies gradually brought 
bowsprit the trade of Fiji into importance, and 

Pl^WOrtft *^6 common name of the repeated applications were made to the 
»*''"'> Scrophularia, and some- British government, both by the settlers 
times also applied to the Scrophularia- and the king, Thakombau, to annex the 
ce», a large natural order of exogenous inlands. At lenrth, in 1874, this was 
plants represented by the calceolaria, done, and the Fiji Islands weiv mads 
foxglove, veronica, etc. a crown colony, under a governor. 

Piii (f^'i^). Feejee, or ViTi Islands, assisted by an executive council and 
•^ an island group. South Pacific legislative asMcmbly. both either ofliciuls 
Ocean, east of the New Hebrides, be- or nominated by the governor. Native 
tween lat 15* 30' and lO*" 30' a. ; and chiefs take part in the administration. 
Ion. 177** K. and 178* w. The entire ^l^e old customary law being still largely 
group which was discovered by Tasman adhortnl to. Since the annexation the 
in lf>43, comprises altogether 254 islands prosporitv of the colony has been remark- 
and islets, eighty of which are inhsbited : able. 'I he chief article of export is 
total area about 8000 sq. miles. Two of ""Kar; the next is copra, the dried kernels 
the islands only are of large size, namely, ^' '"<* o<M»oa«ut. The other important 
Viti I^vu, 90 miles long by 00 wide; SJ.P"''^'' ^^^^ or»tton, molasMea, coffee, etc 
and Vanua r>evu, rather longer, but much ?^ne demand for labor has led to the 
narrower and more irregular. Next to intrcKhiction of some 60(K) coolira from 
tbpse come Taviuni and Kandavu. The I'll mJ" ^^^^ ^^^ |Mn>ulation was 180.- 
islsnds are of volcanic origin, extremely ii}}- The Eurow^ans number about 2500. 
fertile, and covered with a luxuriant foil- ^'^^ capital is Suva, on the south coast 




Filaria Kllan 

>t \'iti Lfvu. The Island of IlotuiaBb, granulated like a file; tbej coDsUtute the 

M) the north, was .-torexed to Fiji in 1881. genus BaUttet. B. caprigcat, a common 

Fila.ria ^ genua of nematodes or mhabitant of the MediterraneBn, has the 

' roiind-wnrmH, wldch includes power of InSating the sides of the ab- 

■ome parasites dacgerous tu man. The domeu at pleasure, and grows to the eiie 

tuiuea-worm {F. vii-din'^tia) , which oe- of 2 feeL B. actiieatut is a naUve of 

^ra in parts of Africa, forma outaoeous the Indian and American seas. 

ibseesses on the back and legs. The iHrva T';i;i..nn4--._ fBl'i-biiH-terl a n n m a 

nhabita Cyclops, a water flea and is swal- Filibuster ^^^X'u.'.V'adveSSr^" 

owed with dirty water. It Is apparently ers, chiefly from the United Statea. who 

inly the female which is K^^'^J^- .""? '^ endeavored to effect settlements on tbe 

eachM a length of from 20 to 30 inchea. Spanish ialands and colonies in Central 

if J c^^*? caused by these nematodes la America. The term U of Spanish origin, 

•ulled filanaBia. ^ ^ , , _,, but is ultimately from the English flv 

Fllbert 'ff"''- the fruit of a rtll- boat, referring to the small fast-saiUng 

tivated vanety of Corylut vessela used by the buccaneers in the 

iBsHano or haifl. See Hazel. I7th century. Among tbe most noted of 

File '"''■ ^ *""■ °f "i^' "'^^l ''**■ the filibusters was William Walker, who 

small, eharp-edged elevations on made three eipeditions to Nicararaa 

ts surface called teeth, the use of which (1855, 1857, I860). AUo applied to pai^ 

a to cut Into or abrade metals, wood, tisans in a legislative assembly who 

vory, horn, etc. Files are of various impede legislation by dilatory tactics, 

hapes, as flat, half-round, three-sided, xviinoin ffe-lp-tH'vA^ Viivnr-im n* 

«iuare, or round, and are generally thick- FlilCaja *'t'%t^^*/,' n^?*^^ ",*' 

.St in. the middle, while their teeth are 1642 at Flore'kce ofTnobnami^.^Tbe 

tlSPTLi'^'Tiif »h"""f ^?h "* ^'^' Pufliwlion of Lis odes, sonnets, eta. i. 

erent forms. A file whose teeth are in i^^ established Filicaja's fam4 as the ' 

larallel ridges only is called «.nffte-cu( fi^st poet of bis tiiS^ In Italy. The 

ir j!oat-™(. Such are mostly used for Grancfduke of Tuscany appointed him 

irass and copper. Uhen there are two .overnor of Volterra, and then of Pisa, 

leries of r,dgescro^|ng each other the Tn which posts he gained the esteeS 

lie IS do«Mc-(«t which IS tbe file best ^^^Uy of people and sovereign. He died 

luited for iron and steel. Kaitpir are files in 1707 Amonr Mr mnHt Biirx-pssfiil 

vhich have isolated sharp teeth separated p^oem^ are the o/««nl t^ John sSbksk 

ly, comparatively wide spaces, and are on the occasion of the relief of Vienna 

rhiefly used for soft mnterials such as fr„m the Turks, and the celebrated s" 

vood and horn. Each of these three j,pi nmtai^ imn*iotoH ko R^ii,,, ;„ .h„ , 

ilasses of files is made in six different , 

legrees of fineness, tbe coarsest being . 

° mental open work ;„ ^^.u 
silver, wrought delicately in the man- 
ia rwhich'preced;;"it: For^r'lf'a'llfil™ Wermirid" *The^nrt'' ™ "S'^^^'i^JA* 
vere made by hand, tbe steel bar or blank he Ei^^ana and tJ Pr'JSa ^ th^ 
ilrA'^.ZL^^iSr^TXl^''^^ S^.^^nTgmVre"" I^th??7t c^^tu'J^' 
rith a chisel Now? howevlE%''ll'?he ^l I'Tli^I^t-^^""' ^i^^'^'^V'S,'"', '"^'r' 
.entlal operations are performed by ma- ^f„X' u%e^'Tn"thT'^u'ui 'of ' eX'' 

BodificatiooB is widely used at present. * lupO Q ArgllO, 5*^ ^"^ " 

I new and ingenious file has recently tvii /kv i n rJCr , . 

■mn developed in which serai -circular Flllan \?}^'''- ^^- ,^° »?'°4 P» 

eeth are cut in the face of the blank. ,i,„ -,k ^JTi.^i ■" """'"'•'''^ '° 

I'iles of this tj-pe are self-cleaning and *?? 'P ^"^ a '^^JV^^^J »PE«8r in the 

lot ant to cloa uu in filinir soft mptflla ^urck calendars.— (1) St. Fiiian, or 

ike fe7d and Zss!^ " ''"' Faola^ the leper, whose annual festival 

JJlp F. row of soldiers ranged one be- n Sc^^L"^ i""*' "■»P"nci pal church 

■"^' hind another from fr^t to rear. 1° h'^i^i^'' ^"V ,^v, S? '"'^^ ^''^. ^J 

Vhen a column is arranged tvo deep, a p^L.P^',, ."L/^r""^'.";, '5*^« J ^*- 

lie is thus two men. Fillan s Well' was long believed to have 

.e « uiuB i»u mm wonderful healing properties.— 2) St. 

rile-fiah, 2 ^ "V ",1 " '?■ "^^r"?'" Fiu,.vk, the abbot, the son of St. Ken- 

• h.'^hestroi.i (heirskins being liKernn in Inch call I each, in I>K;h ]»- 



FiUet 



Finale 



moud. had his chief church also in 
Perthshire, in Strathfillan, the upper part 
of Glen Dochart. The silver head of this 
abbot's crosier is now in the Antiquarian 
MuHeuiu, Edinburgh. 

Pillet ^*'''*^^» ^^ architecture, a small 
molding, generally rectangular 
in section, and having the appearance 
of a narrow band, generally used to sepa- 
rate ornaments and molding& 
Fillmore ( fil'mOr ) , M i l l a b d, the 
AAuuAvx^ thirteenth President of the 
Ignited States, was bom in Cayuga Co.. 
New York, in l.HOO ; died in 1874. First 
a teacher, then a lawyer, he was elected 
to Congress in 1832, and was re-elected 
by the Whig party in 1836, 1^38 and 
1840, and was the chief author of the 
tariff of 1.S42. He was a candidate for 
Governor of New York in 1844. wat 
elected comptroller of that State in 1847, 
and was elected Vice-President of the 
Tnited States in 1848. General Taylor 
beintr chosen President. On Taylor's 
death, July 9, IHTjO. he became President 
His term was one of great political irri- 
tation, and he gave much offense to th« 
Northern Whigs by signing the bill for 
the return of fugitive slaves. He was 
the candidate of the American party for 
the presidency in KjA, but received no 
electoral votes but tbom* of Maryland. 
P|1jM A term used in photography for 
***«*• n ffexible sheet of celluloid or 
like material covi*r«^ with a senftitized 
coating for the taking of pirturcN. Films 
are produced in the form of s rollrd rib- 
l>on or in cut nheetii for j>}at^ holders or 
special containrnt Tbev are cbiffly uM^d 
by amateur pbotograpbrrs and for (be 
production of moving pi'-turi»«. 

««olid matter mi«p4>nd*^ in il hf rn ij«ing 
it to pa.*a* thrfMj.'h wrrnc prf^io'in tmb* 
Htance or pu^t'-tAut-^n mhwh mfrh and rr- 
lain the »»*lid maiifr, Th<» mniTmln of 
m'hich a fii'^r i« «'Otui0>*4'*\ ttntmt hiivi» 
|M>re9 or in*»»r»tir^* mnnn-,*'ttf\y nmt**' Ut 
allow fb<* |r.--a^'^ of fh*» Iit'-'I. «ni| >••» 
puf&ri<'ntly fir «f to prc%*'nt lh«> pa»'-iitir(* 
of any mt* A prir***!*— On a ■im«iII 
K*alip ar.«:7*<l x-^ifr n* z* u* nlfp u <•■(! 
but on a !-"r.'^ •* *• ^,'\^l.m kiii^l* of 
pfone. <i*. 1. 2r»-«j \0,»t\$t*'*\ sUir* 
Hay. \*i*-* ■»• • ;• .•. \r*\..tt>t*kt$u-» uf 
iron, ri ' * *s ' t /,•♦. i»n Uot ''*U>t\r, 
«kin«. • '"l ' " «i»i ••(,*, tt^-t •• »;fid 

XktMtl f ** 'If •". •!. » I'l- *-ff Mft" 

all ^f . "1 I». 'i*-- * * .' >».'♦»• Ill* 
PJlit *•••• *''' • *. • * •ft ,•$ . I 'K I III 
«a*» r . ^ • ' . »/j • • ». If gt .t •(.ii I'll! 

lbr«f.r •'» f '. •',•'! tt *'t ,t $t 4t 
v<-.r •/-'/■• !>!•••. I * 'W u-**i»fttit4 U\- 



tration are not uncommon. One of the 
most successful forms of ascending filter 
is divided into four cunipartmeuts, as 
seen in the figure. The uppermost part, 
containing the water t(» be filtered, com- 
municatos with the lowest hy a tube 
having a looso sponge at its mouth to 
stop some of the impuritlos. The ton of 
the lowest compartment is romfioseil of 
a porous slab, through which the water 
passes into the 
third part, which 
is filled with char* 
• coal. The wator 
is finally forced 
through the char- 
coal and another 
slab Into the r<»- 
tnnlning compart- 
ment, whirh Is fur- 
niMhed with a tap 
to draw off the fil- 
teri'd water. Tin* 
fillers at water- 
Works aro large 
tanks or becfn, 
made of giNid v\ny 
and filled with lay 




hit.imu, 

123 4. 'Umi r*»tnimrU 
IfirMtfl; ah. imtutim top 



ers or large stones, ut 2*i ritmtmriitmui',rd, 
pet)h|i>N, and coarse (1 1 ferine tup nf ;i<| or»m. 

gravel, fine gravel, ly^'itefit; #, mi>v«liie 
COS rue nnuii and ^^^ 
fine sand the fine sand !H»lng at thi» top. 
Othi^r materlnU are nfitne||me« iiiilUed, 
Bii« h ft« ffirnnn* tUuifrm or clinkers, 
shoIlM or shi-lliinnd, and ntt forth. Ths 
WBt»T In i1h« r<*N«<rvo|r, (olletted froiji 
MprlngN, surffM'i* drninage. and rain, Is 
alloHod lo deiMtnli Its soNprnded matter 
In »«'tllingtank«, and th«n it U run into 
the lilftTs. My iMT'olntlfrn ilu* r*iit of 
the miners! nmfti'r \n nMuo^H. and tb« 
wnter then Hmwn into th*« nmln« whU'b 
Sf** to r<$uM'Y I. t*. thi' I'Kttlilv where 
It Is to In* n"»d. Filtrnflun fsn Tftwurm 
oiilv thn kiiliMiwi. 14 ffi" linniMiliv sms- 
|M*nded In the IWpild. In order to remove 
dii^miUed MiilfiMiM <•» di^tilliilion !■ ne^'es- 
Mirr In fMl'hri'oi to tli*'-4* ifie«'hiitii'*al 
im^-iIiikU of fillr>iri«oi. rlM-iuMiil ioi'tho<Js 
ntr hIwi In iii>i', i$ti*\ju i><il«*t(Mt#'«'« l>ring 
retiiovwl from flie wMi«*r Uy t'li«*fMienl pr#*r- 
» -M • 'iUf V III* r •i.if,)i|> of Minny riiies 
!• now piinfiid l«> hit r.if ion on a trreat 
'•< tie. th«* I > •! iiii'iiMc «'Jt.iotpt<' of thiH be^ 
Hit/ the t%H\*\t\t ttf l'liil*id<'i|<lM*i. V 'lerr an 
M'toiJtiilile -/ tMii «if p.iod hcr^tion bsi 
II' *'it litif i/4|<if i-«l ilutiti'd th«> I i«( deiT'S^e, 
tfli *ii«ii«nt r<'*'il'» in retuoiinic the 
|i« t h\i •'> I • Uu* '• f III m.d r*dof lO.' fhr prev* 
•il»ii/r Iff i»|ili'ii') und t$*Urr «• nter-li^/rne 



•I. 



I «f •♦ " 



Vim||Ia <f' oa'l.i I the rori'luding part 

i#f ^ I.I ••"III rf/ffi|Ki*ition. for 

loi.i.4(i<» of ■ 'I'l.irint^, of a »ympbony. 



ny act of an opera, of a ballet, ete. and Elfin, and (alls into the Moray 
MnaiBtB of compotitlona of Tsrioua Firth after a course of 62 inilea 



lance 



fK-no (fin), inonity paid ns a penalty 

the »yatem ac^^^ ^° "''?. ^"?i''^ 'fl„il „?rt»2* 
i L,.. .- ^ BTi amnnnt nniH nt Ihp 4?titranee of a ten- 



of public 

expenditure. In the plural the term ""' i"' 

ipplied to the income or reyenue of *■ n°e 

ate, to the funds in the public treaa- "> '"e 

and also to private in^me or re- Fineffall, '?,"='** .?- ""j ^"'*'^f"? 
■cea. See in this connection bocIi ^"'^e'*") editor, author and educator. 



0^ B.a"Eaichequ^. 'a'atSnoT Deiit, horn '" Schoharie Co„ New York, in 
Bank etc. 1866, graduated from State CoUece for 

il.^^1.' or FiHNER. « bhiup riven Teachers, Albany, N. Y., in 1889; M.A» 
^^ack, °l ^e"^* Tl ITn^ Colgate Umversjt,, 1864 ; admitted to 
whales (,Pkv,Sla»),m, called from fhe."?". 1894. He was chief of the law 
t possessiog a doraal hump or fin. division New York State Department ot 
name is also sometimes given to Public instruction and later deputy 
membera of the genus Balamoptira commisBioner of education. In 1»1B no 
orquais. became state supcnntendent of public in* 

,nh (finah), one of the Fringillidfe, struction in Pennsylvania. Editor-in- 
"^ k larg^ family of small seeS chief of W.n*(or.-(_ Cumutatwe Loote- 
ng birds, Inhabiting all parte of the ^'eaf Encyclopedia since 1922. Author of 
e, and belonging to the order Insea- /udictol Deowion* in Educo tion, etc. 
8, section Conirostrea. They are dls- Fineal f^"*"!)' f J'^'^^"^ *'""*' IT* 
uisbed by having a sharply-pointed, ? mance, celebrated as a great 

cal and in moat cases a strongly- warrior and a generous man in many oM 
led' bill, fuitable for crushing seeds ballads belonging alike to Ireland and 
other bard objects. The species have ScoHand ; but more especially the tero^ 
I divided among several sub-families, «« .eP'C Poem attributed to Frn^l s «m 
ie hawfinches, the true finches, the Ofsian, first pnblUhed by, Jamea Mac- 
tings, the larka, the bullfinches, etc. Pherson in 1 r62. See 0»»ian. 

ich, ^l^^]'- ^^' ffoHinMom. Fingal's Cave, era^nX^Si^d'S 

\Am (fin'den), Whjjam, line en- Staffa, one of the western Islands of Scot- 
Itten ' er, born in 1787; died t^nd. It_ eitends 227 feet from itamouUl 
London in 1852. He engraved many inward, is composed of lofty basaltic eol- 
itrations for the AnnuaU and other nmns. beautifully jointed, and of mcirt 



ts. In conjunction with hie younger eymmetncal, ^though somewhat varied 
her Edward and assistants he pro- forms The height from the top of the 
A several eitensive series of engrar- grched root to the mean level of the sea IJ 
I of great merit; the first and most f6 ^''^t; the breads at the entrance 42 
*ssful of which was lUastrationt 0/ feet, at the end of the cave 2 feeL 

Life and ww-j* 0/ Lord Bi,ro». Finger-print System, „T'w21! 

er seriea followed, including the " ' , , , ..9 ' ^ nnger- 

al GaUerv of Britiih Art. 1838-40, prints as a means of identification for 
;ry important publication, the engrav- pjljce PUrpo.es are, taken in two ways -. 



; In which measure 1314 n 01^ in., and ; rolled '. and ' plain.' To toke a. roUed 
of the highest class. The plates are impression the bulb of the finger « placed 
;uted by various engravers ot the "" the inked slab, and the finger turned 
most rank. Besides his b-.ok-plates. over until the bulb, which originally faced 
ien produced some celebrated large to the left, faces to the right It is then 
ravings, among which may be men- pressed lightly and in the same way upon 
ed The Tiltaffe Feitivat. after Wilkie, PfPer. A piam impremion is secured to 
ram IV attur Sip ThnmnH I iiwr,.nce placing the bulb of the finger on the inked 
dlav (^°d'la,' n^c°W,'''coun?r^i 'l?b aid then impressing it on (he paper 
""^y of Hanrauk LU. Ohio, 43 .without any turning movement these 
a a. of Toledo, on the BlauAari impressions are placed on sheets marked 
•r. It is in the oil and natural gas jut ["■■ ^^^ purpose, and filed. The ws- 
on of Ohio and has eitensive manu- t™ has been adopted in the United States. 
ares of day and porcelain ware, wbere it is used m the police departments. 
rs, maaks (the only mask factory in ^ *^^ ^^' Office and In the Marine Corps. 
J.S.) andotherprodncts. Pop.lT.021. PiTiifil (fin'i-al). In architecture, an 
lliliom («nd'hOm), a Scotch sal- ■=^"^'** ornamental bunch of foU«i« 
Luiiviu ^fjp river which flows.wllich terminates pinnacles, canopies, p«4- 
Ugh tlie countiee of Inyemess, Nairn, ■Ifflents, etc., or any omameat of Uke land, 



flnlgnerra Finland 

Bj older writers the term is used to tioD is carefully regulated, while the pri- 
denote not only the leafy termination, yate owners handle their estates waste- 
but the whole pyramidal mass. fully. The fauna of Finland is yery rich, 
PiTiiCFiiemi. (t^^Q-gw^r'Tk). ToH- all domestic animals thriye, the horses 
cuuguvxxa uA.BO,or Mabo, a Floren- being notable for speed, hardihood, and 
tine goldsmith of the 15th century, one of docility. The climate is severe, bat 
the ^t workers in niello, a form of dec- healthy ; the mean yearly temperature iu 
orative art then much in yogue in Italy, the north is 27JS' F., at Uelsingfors 
and the inventor of the method of taking 38.7*^. The principal minerals are iron 
impressions from engraved plates. and copper ; granite is extensively quar- 
TTiTiincy (fl'ning), a substance used to ried. The inhabitants are mostly Finns 
j;xiLLug clarify liquors, usually such (see Finns) and Swedes, with a few 
as are out of condition or are of inferior I^pps, Russians, and Germans. Up to 
quality. A solution of isinglass is gen- the twelfth century the Finns lived un- 
erally used for beer, and alum, carbonate der their own chiefs and were pagans, 
of soda, salt of tartar, etc., for spirits. Their conversion to Christianity took 
Finings always destroy some of the real place about the middle of that century, 
virtue of the liouor. after their conquest by the Swedes. In 
Tiniaf^rfk (fi-nis-tfir; 'Land's End*), ^721 the part of Finland which formed 
s:±uAOhSiL%s ^ department of France, so the province of Wiborg was secured to 
named from occupying its westernmost Peter the Great by treaty. The remain- 
extremity : area, 2596 square miles. The ^^^^L^as conquered from the Swedes in 
coast-line is bold and precipitous, com* 1809, and Alexander I, the Osar of Rus- 
posed almost throughout of lofty granite s^af agreed that the laws, liberties, and 
clilfs, in which are ■ numerous deep in- religion of the country should be faith- 
dentations, the two most important of fully preserved. These resembled those 
them forming both the bay of Douarne- of Sweden, the religion beins Lutheran, 
nei and the roadstead of Brest The though there was complete religious free- 
interior is traversed by hills which ex- dom, the government being based on the 
tend in all directions. The soil is gen- Swedish system. There was a national 
erally fertile and well cultivated ; fishing parliament, or diet, consisting of four 
is extensively carried on ; and the miner- estates, the nobles, the clergy, the bur- 
als are of considerable importance, in- gesses, and the peasants, the sessions be- 
cluding iron, sine, bismuth, and lead, ing convoked by the grand-duke, the Em- 
Hie manufactures consist chiefly of sail- peror of Russia. The senate, the mem- 
cloth, linen, soap, oil, candles, ropes, bers of which were nominated by the 
leather, paper, and tobacco. Shipbuild- crown, held the superior administrative 
ing also is carried on, and the general power, its sessions being at Helsingfors 
trade is extensive. Quimper is the capi- under the presidency of a governor-gen- 
tal: other towns are Brest, Ohftteaulin, eral, who represented the emperor. All 
and Moriaix. Pop. (1906) 795,103. other officials, as well as the officers of 
KnistcrrC. ^^^^ ^^^ niost western the army, were required to be Finnish 
. ^ ,/. cape of Spain, on the subjects. Under this system of govern- 
coast of Galicia. ment Finland was the first part of the 
Pinland (?»>'^"<^)» formerly a Bus- Russian empire, possessing a partial in- 
sian grand-<luchy, containing dependence not agreeable to the ciars. 
134,829 sq. miles, bounded N. by Norway, The agreement made by Alexander, how- 
K. by the governments of Olonetz and ^ver, was retained until 1898, when the 
Archangel, s. by the Gulf of Finland, w. Czar Nicholas II issued an edict re- 
by Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia. The stricting the rights of the people, and 
capital is Uelsingfors. The country, in robbing them in a measure of their 
some parts, is hilly, being traversed bv autonomous government. Other OPPW*' 
ttt continuations of the Scandinavian sive ordinances were issued from 1901 to 
Mountains, and, in others, is sandy, 19a3, with the purpose of bringing Fin- 
marshy, and abounding in lakes, which land into conformity with the remainder 
rnrnlsli one of the most characteristic of Russia, but causing a rebelUous dis- 
features of the scenery. The rivers are content which, in 1004, led to the assassi- 
unimportant for navigation, but yield nation of a tyrannical Russian governor- 
miich motive power and are rich in fish, general by a Finnish patriot ^ The 
nilage and cattle-breeding are carried outbreak of revolutionary sentiment 
M- .•!221"*^"*iu^°^ ***? "n^^ valua- throughout Russia in 1905, after the war 
ftlt«i^^ (S5k t^ .*H products of the with Japan, led to a restoration of the 
Bl^irVfc)! K iV ^i^^il: ^^ , «°^ «'<»*n. former government of Finland. In Ae 
S^JT rJifK* L"^' *^^° ^^V^« *o the following years a system of universal 
•ute, and the management of thia por- suffrage wa« adopted, women being giren 



llniana linns 

the right to vote and to sit in the Diet, been divided into four groups oi 

New oppressive acts gave rise to fresh branches: 1, the Ugric, to which th« 

discontent when it became evident that Ostiaks, Voguls, and Magyars belong; 2, 

more attempts were tu be made at the the Bulgaric or Volgaic, consisting of th^ 

Russification of Finland. The opening of Tcheremisses and the Mordvins ; 3, the 

the Great war pushed Finland affairs I*ermic, composed of the Permians, 

temporarily into the background, but fol- Sirianes, and X'otiaks ; and 4, the Chudic 

lowing the revolution in Russia (1917) or Baltic group. To the last belong* be- 

the separatists of Finland declared their sides the Finns proper, the Esths yf 

country independent. The Bolshevik gov- Esthonia and the Lives or Livonians, the 

cmment of Russia contested this declara- Chudes, in the governments of Novgorod 

tion, and the hostilities which broke out and Olonetz, and the I^pps in Archangel 




of Finland was made by France, Denmark strong build ; with round head, ft»rehe*»! 
and Germany. low and arched, features flat with prDmi- 

FinlAIld G'^^^^ OF, a great arm of nent cheek bones, and oblique eyes. Tbeir 
"^^ > the Baltic, 250 or 200 miles language belongs to the northern divisioo 
long and from 10 to TO miles wide, of the Turanian or Uralo-Altaic family 
stretching from w. to E. between Finland of languages, and is most nearly allied 
on the N. and the Russian governments to the languages of the Esths, Iapp«, 
of Esthonia and St. Petersburg on the n. Mordvins, Voguls, and Hungarians. It 
Its waters are only slightly salt. It is agreeable to the ear, rich in vowels and 
contains numerous islands, several excel- diphthongs, copious, and nncommooly 
lent harbors and strong fortresses. flexible. The language is remarkably 

PiTiloir (fin'ia), George, historian, rich in declensional forms, there being as 
jjiiiiajr ^j.jj ^^ Scotch parents at many as fifteen different cases, expms- 
Faversham, Kent, in 1799; d^ed in 1875. ing such relations as are expressed in 
He was educated, chiefly at Glasgow, for English by tiear, to, by, o», in, twf*, 
the legal profession, but, stirred by the fctthout, along, etc. There is no distinc- 
cauae of Greek independence, he went to tion of gender in nouns. The verb re- 
Greece in 1823, and thenceforward lived sembles the noun in its capability for 
chiefly at Athens devoted to the service of expressing shades of meaning by corre 
his adopted country. His chief work, the sponding inflections. Finnish literatnre 
History of Greece from it8 Conquest hy is valuable chiefly for its rich stores of 
the Romans to J86^i, was published in national poetry. These poems, which 
sections under different titles : Greece had been preserved bv oral tradition from 
under the Romans; History of the By- the times of heathendom, were graduallj 
santine Empire, etc. dying out, till 1835, when Wnnwl 

■PiTiTnarlr (fin'mark), a division of grouped together in one whole all the 
j:iiiiua.XA. Norway, in the extreme fragments he could lay his bands on and 
north, partly bounded by the Arctic published them, under the title of 
Ocean. It consists of a mountainous and Kalevala, as the national epic of the Fia- 
usually sterile tract, stretching 140 miles nish people. A second edition, increased 
northeast to southwest, with an average almost by one-half, was published by hira 
breadth of about 40 miles. The I^ffoden in 1849. He also published a collection 
Islands belong to a long line of coast of 592 ancient lyric poems and 50 old 
where important fisheries are established, ballads, and collections of pn>verbs and 
The cod-fishery employs a large number riddlf^s. A ijrreat impulse has been given 
of boats and men, and a great quantity to the cultivation of the language in 
of cod-liver oil is made. Pop. 32,735. modern times. It is now recognized as 

TSiiTiAr ^^0 Finback, an ofllcial language side by side with 

fliiiicr* Swedish, and is becoming more and more 

TS 11 Tift '^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ language called the vehicle for imparting instruction. In 
XAUiiSi f^uomalainen, are a rare of many of the higher educational institn- 
people inhabiting the northwest of Euro- tions for both sexes in Finland the Fln- 
pean Russia (governments of Archangel nish language is used. Works on science 
and OlonetB). but especially the grand- and history na well n« poetry have been 
duchy of Finland. In a wider sonse the written in Finni?«h in r<»ci»nt y»»arn t 
term Finns, with its adje<'tive Finnic, is great Finnish-Swedish dictionary has 
applied to one of the chief branches of been published, and there are now a coo* 
the northern or T'ralo-Altaic division c«f siderable number of newspapers^ ^ Tbf 
the Turanian family of peoples and Ian- center of this literary life Is the city w 
guages. The Uralo-Fionic family has Uelsingfors, 



fins 



tfU 



Tinfl ^^^ projecting wing-like organs 
f AUA^ which enable fishes to balancn 
themselves and assist in regulating thoir 
movements in the water. The tin con- 
sists of a thin, elastic membrane sii|»- 
piirted by rays or little bony or car- 
tilaginous ossicles. The pectoral or 
breast fins are never more than two ; 
they are placed immediately In the rear 
of the gill opening on the shoulder. In 
I state of rest these fins are paralU*! with 




Fm or A Fr«« fp^'n 0"t*.-*l/ttn). 



^'^^^ '■*z,tz*r r.\'- p.--* *ic ',r '/«* ;. * -.¥< 
ra-*, i::»t aa.'* «• »u»»' :'.»*^ .«-,•- r % 



sistH of a powerful t*\fi\th \)u\il f'./ •»« 
Ing through if*\pm'iiMm of rnhrr-'fl k''( ** 
on tho dlHens<>d siirfii'fti ri>i|ii)r)frM (^''tf 
nient 

Finster-Aarhorn ',y;i't;::,'l";:,':,v 

of the Herfieni' Alp«, n,<»20 f#w » nh/r'^ Mr*- 
b'Vi'i of th«* H'-n. 

of Hrand^iilmrg, l'ro««m, w\th thnunfn' 
inr**n of cotton ar*'! wtrftU'tt / WMm. ^Vro 

Fion ^ff^^ (fi^'^n, a f»*»m* gt' ft 

s^rol rriy(h)/al 'Iami */f fntti^rt /f •t , . f 

hornan «)/><•, «tr««ri<»h, Mff*'*'*}^ ;tt,*t f,t . t. *.. 

^#«'fi'»fally fl»<'7 ar* «'ij/j/</»*/| J/* k» •' ».. ^ 

a •'#rl r/f iri<h r- »m».-», *f»/f f^» »*»•'• f ./f 
th»'lr fi/»»^»» ff'r'ft fion \tt*ff » I '• 

Finn M*/^*'iol //f inttf****. f^/^ >'•' / " "^ 

M»/ j»f.' fv/fi f , t>»' If r/f'»** /} • f •• 'I 

!' *»/!'• r . ».»f Vff ??!r*r,A »^ • . * «r . •/, 

Fiord I'i':''- *• '' ''"' ' ''■ *'"^ 
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Firbolgs 



a spedes of pine (P. sylvestris). The The uses and dangers of fire, and to8«m« 

firs, even in the widest sense of the term, extent the means of controlling it, htr« 

are almost all remarkable for the regn- been generally understood from a veq 

larity of their growth, their tapering early period. The symbolic and supenti- 

form, and the great altitude of their tious uses of fire are numerous, and bflfe 

stems. Their timber is often highly val- been, or are, common to all races. Ad- 

uable, being almost solely used In the ciently fire was regarded as one of the 

construction of houses, and for the spars four elements of which all things are com- 

and masts of yessels of all kinds. Some posed, the other three being air, eitriK 

of them are planted mainly as orna- and toater. See Oomhustion and articlei 

mental trees. By some botanists the following this. 

larch and cedar are included with the l?irA.ii1orm &Q apparatus, mechsu- 

firs in the genus Abies. See Spruce, 8ilr •■^"^ niitiuij^ ^^^^ electrical, and tele- 

ver Fir, Hemlock, etc graphic, used for detecting fires, and for 

'RirhnlcFa (fir'bolgz), one of the legend- giving instantaneous notice of an oat- 

j;xxuuxgB ^j.y Qj. fabulous tribes of the break. Detectors are often placed in tb« 

earliest period of Irish history. Some of different apartments of a building, which 

the Irish historians begin their account of ring an alarm when the temperatort 

the Irish monarchy and list of kings with reaches a certain height. In large towns 

Slainge, the first Firbolg king, who began a series of signal-boxes is distributed in 

to reign 1034 B.a They are said to have different quarters from which an altrm 

been driven out or subjueated by a kin- can be immediately telegraphed to tb« 

dred tribe from Scotland, who in turn fire-brigade station, 

were expelled or conquered by the Mile- Pir^ AiiiiiTiiTafAr See EwHnetew, 

sians. The Firbolgs may, it has been -^"^ AlUUlUiaior. 

thought, corresponded to the pre- Aryan X^j,^ AvmAi* a device to protect 

inhabitants of Ireland. xirc .ariuui, ^^^^en and other* 

PirilllBi (fir-dQ's§), or Fibdatt'bi, from the effects of smoke, gas, etc. De- 

f xxuuox Abul Kasim Maxbub, the vices of this kind have been in uie ifl 

Keatest epic poet of the Persians, was the United States since 1823. Methods 
rn at Khorassan about 931, and died are emplojed to protect the face, and nf 
there about 1020. At the request of the a wet sponge to keep out dust, smoke aod 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghuznee, Firdusi un- noxious gases from the lungs, while cool- 
dertook to write an epic on the history ing the air respired. Also the firemen 
of the Persian kinn, the sultan promts- are supplied with fresh air throogk a 
ing him a piece of gold for each vei-so. pipe connected with the face-mask. 
Firdusi devoted a great number of years PireaniLS ^ general name for tu 
to this work, and produced an historical ■*'**^«'* -***"> gorts of guns, rifles, fowl- 
poem of 60,000 verses, entitled Shana- ing-pieces, blunderbusses, pistols, ete.» 
meh ('Book of the Kings'), containing which effect their discbarge by the com- 
the hbtory of the Persian rulers from bustion of gunpowder, 
the beginning of the world to the down- PirpliQll • (1) A ball filled with po^ 
fall of the Sassanian dynasty (632 A.D.), '"cuaii. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ combustible^ 
and consisting properly of a succession intended to be thrown among enemies* ^^ 
of historical epics. The sultan, preju- to injure by explosion, or to set fi**.*? 
diced against Firdusi by the poet's ene- their works. (2) A popular name app"^ 
mies, gave him only a pi^ce oi silver for to a certain class of meteors whicli ^t 
each verse. In return Firdiyi retaliated hibit themselves as globular masses w 
with one of the bitterest and severest light moving with great velocity, and nj' 
satires ever penned. The resentment of infrequently passing unbroken acros*.]^' 
Mahmud compelled the poet to wander sky until lost in the horizon. They dioff 
from court to court seeking a protection from ordinary meteors, probably, moK u* 
which the sovereigns were afraid to give, volume and brilliancy than in any othei 
The Bhanameh is one of the finest Asiatic distinctive chsracteristic. They are ool 
poems. No work in the Persian Ian- to be confounded with another cla* •*' 
guage can be compared with it. It meteors that explode in their pa"?*?* 
abounds in rich imagery, contains many and appear to let fall a dull red d<^ 
passages of splendid jxoetry, and is of (meteorolite) to the earth, 
great interest to historians and ethnolo- XSrA-T^ollnnTi a balloon which i* •"K 
gists. A French translation of the Shan- XirC-oailOOn, ^^j^^ ^^^ heated ft»^ 
ameh by Mohl, with the Persian text, from a fire beneath the mouth of the hi& 
was published by the French government, and rises in consequence. Also a *«2J* 
Vim (^i*)* ^^^ simultaneous and vividly balloon sent up at night with ^^^yt 
'^^ perceptible evolution of heat and and kindling when a certaio bei^^ ^ 
light daring the process of combustion, reached. 



Fire^scape 

« o( Ttrlooa kliida, but 
, , , , _., the rapid producUoa 

&pparttiu, ana OMd when & fire bnaki of c&rbonlc add |«a, wbidi is mixed wltt 

out oa wharves or In BhipplDC. water. 

Kivhmc ^^ ^' (Benerall; made of The most powerful laud steam enrliM, 

AuvuuA, copper) In whicb the fire In with k boiler steam prenure of 160 

(Dtuie la plBr"* "" ■*-"'— ^- — '--■- - — ' — ' — - 



a placed. See Boiler, pounds per square Inch, can derelop I 



Viivnlnv a compact kind of day, pump presiura of 800 ponnda per square 
SUVVmy, consiaUnf chiefly of silica Wh. and in rated to discharge llOO 
and alumina, with a small percentage of KalloiiH ot water per minute for Are strr- 
" ■ talnlng latcnse 1pp. 

brickH. gaa- The iirnrlirc I* to lay 3-incb boM 



Iron ozlde, capable of suDtalnlDg latcnse Ice, 



, crucibles, etc. Fireclay belonfa rlow In lo the fire, 

to the coal formation, and is interstrati- S^^-lnrh hnne no being more expedltloualy 

fied with coat and other rocka. In the and Mfciy handled. Each of these 

United States the supply of firedays Is streams should be handled by not leas 

chiefly from New Jersey, Mlasourl, Fenn- than four men. While in the bouse die 

sylvania and Ohio. water tn the twiler ia kept contlnuooalr 

Pj*a.i1aTnT| the (ss Contained in coal, st a steam pressure of 30 ponnds to the 

xm-UHiUIl, j,,jg^ ^j^^ ^g ^j It In ^^,„ j^^ij i,y , BtatlonBry water-heat- 

large quantities and exploding, on Igni- ing apparatus, so that the engines ara 

tlon, when tolled with atmospheric air, ready to pump water whenever they 

Explosion takes place wheo, as Is often tpare the eaglns house. Horse-drawn 

the case, the coal consiata lately of fire engines hare three boraea, as do tbc 



(light carbureted hydrogen), hook and ladder trudia. 
The compoaitlon of the gaa evolyed from Uotor propelled and operated Are ap- 
coal la Tariable, but in connectioii with psratus have been graatly Improved In 



the manh-gaa, oxygen, carbonic add and recent years. The typea 

nitrogen are always present. Fire-damp Among them are the ordinary __. 

la a Bonrce o( great danger to life In eogine, the front wheels and axle ot 

eoal mines. which have been removed and a short 



•tream of water throDib a hose upon a ing the horses, and the pumps beins 
conflagratloD, for the purpose of exdn- operated by steam from at boilen^ as 
formerly. 

The chemical Sre engine is a valnaUe 
adjunct to fire department equipment, and 
Dearly every fire department in the eoon- 
Iry has one or more chemical outfits. 
The one most generally used ia known 
as the ' combination wsgon,' and caniea 
one or more chemical tanks and a com- 

Slemeot of hose, ladders and otiier llgbt 
re appliances. The cities of Baltbnore, 
Detroit, IxM Angeles, Pblladelphiai, St 
Louis and Washington operate a con- 
I alderable number of chemical ""'" 



■prcf Billing ns-impregnated water (or 

amai] enclosed fires, the practice beinc to 

lay la the chemical hose and water first, 

following them up, if necessary with a 

_ , . „ larger htiee and water, or to save 'water 

VBtlcsl BeetioD of Flattorm-tpnna Stesm damage' to Use the smaU boae for hy 

FinwDgiiw. ^,,n, „, engine stream when the dieni> 

■uisUng it Fire-engines are ot three icaliied water haa been exhausted. 

prlndpal kinds: hnniT-power, steam and 'Chemicals' are extensively r — * '- 

chemical, liand-puwer eoKines, consist- Ki>ctiona where water is not aval 

ing in the main of a i)alr of slntle-actlng XSi>«L.«a/ion* a contrivance 

force-pumpa, moimtwl on whi..-ls and J! "B-BM,»pe, ^^yj^^ p«™oai „ _ 

worked by hand, have bpcn geni'rally su- cape from the upper paK of a boildlnf 

perseded by stesm fire-vnglni'H, coosistlnr whicb is on Are. It Is compoaed of an 

of a pair of single -a ding suction and arrangrmeot of lonf ladders. A Bat 

fart*-pampB operated by ateam. Chemical is used ' ' 



lowetiiic 



Firefly Fire-worship 

to descend the ladder^ Other kinds of PirfinrooflTl? Various plans have 
fire-escapes are cordt coiled in a sleep- ^ *'*-^t*'^^"^B* been adopted for ren- 
ing apartment, which may be attached dering houses or an apartment in a houM 
to a window ; ropes with weights at one fireproof, as by constructing them entirely 
end, which may be thrown into windows ; of brick or stone, and employing irua 
poles with baskets attached, and other doors, ties and lintels, stone staircase and 
devices usually. In American cities fire* landings. In the case of textile fabrics, 
escapes consisting of iron stairways or as cotton, linen, etc., saturation with 
ladders are required on all high buildings, various salts, as borax, is employed, these 
The ' Philadelphia fire-escape ' is a leaving their crvstals in the substance (if 
bricked-in iron stairway, the only en- the fabrics. Wood is best protected by 
trances to which are on the outside of the silicate of soda, which, on the application 
building, approached by iron balconies of strong heat, fuses into a glass, and this, 
from all floors, with the exit on the street enveloping not only the outside but abo 
Pireflv ^ name indefinitely given to the internal fibers of the wo<id, shields it 
f xicujfy ^jjy ringed insect which from contact with the oxygen of the air. 
possesses much luminosity. Except the Fireproof safes are generally constructed 
lantern-fly, the fireflies are all coleopter- with double walls of stout iron, having a 
ous, and are members of two nearly allied space between the walls filled w^ith some 
families, the Elateridie or skipjacks, and substance which is a very bad conductor 
Lampyrids, to which the glowworm be- of heat. 

longs. The British glowworm has too Pjrfi-rRisiTl9 ^ Scotch law, is the 
little luminosity to entitle it to the name ***^ xa.xoxAi.5, ^^^^^^ ^^ arson in Bng- 
of firefly, but the Lampyris Italica, and lish law. In Scotland it is a capital 
L. coruaca of Canada are allied to it. crime in some cases, but capital punish- 
True fireflies are found only in the ment is not now inflicted. See Arton, 
warmer regions of the earth. The El&ter XSrAolii-ne are generally old yeese\» 
or Pyrophorun noctilucus of South Amer- -tiicoiiijio gjj^ ^j^j^ combustibles 

lea and the West Indies is one of the and fitted with grappling-irons, to hook 

most brilliant, giving out its light from enemies' ships and set them on fire. This 

two eye-like tubercles on the thorax, ancient device has been frequently tried 

Their light is so powerful that smsU in modem warfare, though it can nevi-r 

print may be read by it, and in Hayti be of much effect when employed agaio^ 

they are used to give light for domestic modern ships. 

purposes, eight or ten confined in a vial XS«ATi7nrVa preparations in varioos 

emitting sufficient light to enable a per- J? xicwuiikB, grapes of gunpowder, 

son to write. charcoal, sulphur, saltpeter, filings of 

Pire-hoae '^^ ^^^ United States hose iron, etc., used for display at tiro^ «/ 

** is made of cotton woven public rejoicing, etc. They may be «" 

into a tube by machinery, two such tubes yided into simple hand pieces, such M 

being fitted within each other and held squibs, crackers, rockets, Koman candles, 

together by a solution of India rubber, etc., and arranged ' pieces,* which •'^ 

which renders them fireproof. contrived with much skill and ingenuity 

IN'TA TTifiTirQTir»A insurance against to represent, when ignited, various ^^ 

iire xnsuntiiucy j^^j,^ ^^y gj.^ g^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^ pictures. 

Jnnurance. PirA.ixrnra'h'i'n the worship of fi**: 

VirAlnnV a musket or other gun, •^"'^ wuiauip, ^j^^ highest type « 
X irciuuiL, ^,jj,, ^ i^^^ furnished with which worship is seen in the adoration of 
a flint and steel, by means of which fire the sun, not only as the most glorii>o* 
is produced in order to discharge it ; dis- visible object in the universe, but al»o M 
tinguishpd from the old matchlock, which the source of light and heat. In the ^ari^ 
wns fired with a match. religion of India the sun appears io toe 

1iST*ATma1riii(y The oldest method of form of the god Agni (a name akin ^J 
XiremaiUU^. mj^i^jn^j fire was by the Lat. ignis, fire), what was first regard*^ 

fricti<»n c»f n stick nibbed in a groove. A as a mere abstract influence or a P***" 



Inter was the fire drill, a stick twirled by nomenon in time being regard«*d a^* 

n Htring. A Inter method wns by striking sentient individual. Thus in the ^ **jV 

in»n nnrl flint t'>cether and thus producing hymns Agni is the gi»d of fire, corresp*^^' 

sparl s. Before the invention of the ing to the Greek Ilepha'stos (Vulc*"': 

incifer match the hearth-fire was kept In the East the worship of the ^^^ni^**. „« 

nlive nil night. The match was preceded fire was nractised by the ancient ^♦•'^^{Jj 

bv a i»l«osph<»niR Iwttle and other less or Magisns. and is continued by ^t 

Fntisfa<t4)ry devices. modern Parsees. The establishment ^ 

XSvA OvflAol See Ordeal this species of idolatry among the ^jlt 

rire uraeai. ^j^ns is ascribed to Zoroaster, who ta«*«"^ 



Firislita 



Fisher 



h^B disciples that in the sun and in the 
sacred fires of their temples God more 
especially dwelt, and that therefore divine 
homage was to be paid to these. 

Firishta. ^^ FeHshta. 

Firkin (^^r'kln), an old measure of 
capacity, being the fourth part 
of a barrel, or equal to 7% imperial gal- 
lons. — A small cask or aeg of indeter- 
minate size. 

PirmRTncTit *^c vault of heaven. The 
r irmamcni, Hebrewword rakia, 

which is so rendered in Scripture, conveys 
chiefly the idea of expansion, although 
that of solidity is also suggested, inas- 
much as the rout signification of the 
word is that which is expanded by beat- 
ing out. The English firmament is 
adopted from the Latin firmamentum, 
which is the equivalent of the Greek 
Mtereoma (stereos^ firm, solid), by which 
the writers of the Septuagint rendered 
rakia. 

Firman (f^^'man; Per. fermdn). a 
decree, order, or grant or an 
Oriental 8overei|(n, as of Turkey, issued 
for various special purposes, for instance 
to ensure a traveler protection and ns- 
sbtance. It differs from a Haiti Sherif 
in so far as it may be signed by any min- 
ister, whereas the Hatti Sherif is ap- 
proved by the Sultan himself with his 
special mark, and Is therefore supposed 
to be irrevocable. 

Fim ^**® more or less compacted 
' mass of snow which furnishes 
the material from which glacieni are 
formed, called also n6v^, 
FirolidflB (fir-ori-d§), a family of 
gasteropodous molluscs, be- 
longing to the order Nucleobranchiata or 
IIeterop<xla. The members of the typical 
genus Firola are very common in tropi- 
cal seas and in the Mediterranean, but 
are so transparent that sometimes thev 
can scarcely be seen. They swim with 
their foot upwards. They have no shell. 
The individuals of Carinariat another 

f:enu8, have a small delicate shell enclos- 
ng the gills. 

PirA9^1>4/1 (fS-r6-E&-bAd'). a town and 
Xirusauau municipality in Aera dis- 
trict. Northwestern Provinces of India, 
headquarters of a tahsil of the same 
name, 24 miles E. of Agra. It contains 
numerous ruins of handsome buildings; 
is a station on the E. Indian Railwnv, 
817 miles from Calcutta. Pop. 16,02a. 
Pop. of tahsil or revenue district, 
10S,521. 

Firoznnr (^6-r«z-pur'), a thrivirig 
Xirozpur eoramercial town, Punjab. 
India, cnpital of a district of the same 
name, llie arsenal is the largest in the 



Punjab. Pop., including the military can- 
tonments, 2 miles 8. of the city, 5u,437. 
The district forms the most southern oi 
the Lahore division. Area, 2752 sq. 
miles. ; pop. (>50,519. — Firozpur is also the 
name of a town in Gurgaon district, Pun- 
jab. Pop. 6878. 

First-fruits, ;° 5^« S'^^'^vi* ^f Eng- 

AA4.WW «.*«M«M| iund^ the income of 
every spiritual benefice for the first year, 
paid originally to the crown, but now 
to a board, which applies the money so 
obtained to the supplementing of the in- 
comes of small benefices. See Annates, 
Firth Frith, an estuary, a term ap- 
**> plied in Scotland to arms of 
the sea, such as the Firth of Clyde, of 
Tay, and of Forth, etc. It is the <iamc 
word as the Norwegian fiord (which see). 
Fiachart (^sh'&rt), Jouann, a Ger- 
" man satirist, born between 
1545 and 1560 ; died in 1580. His writ- 
ings are mostly satirical, partly in prose, 
partly in verse, partly of both uiixed 
together, and have the most whimsical 
titles. As a satirist he is the nioHt unre- 
strained of his age, the papal dignity, 
and the lives or the priesthood and 
Jesuits, astrological superstiticm. scholas- 
tic pedantry, etc., being among his fa- 
vorite subjects of attack. 

Fish Commission, Jlf*,'' Wi t e 3 

States in 1871 for fostering the fishing 
industries by distributiug fiMxl-fishes. It 
has done admirable work by its study of 
the locality, food and habits of t^dible 
fishes, their propagation, and the distri- 
bution of the young in great numbers in 
suitable waters. It has also made valu- 
able deep-sea explorations. State Fish 
Commissions are in existence throughout 
the country. 

Fish Culture. See pudcuuun. 

Fisll Hamilton, an American states- 
xxouy man, born in New York City in 
1808 ; died in 1893. Ue graduated at Cn- 
lumbia and was admitted to the bar. He 
was a Whig representative in (.vongress, 
184H-45; a member of the state senate 
in 1847 ; and governor of New York, 
1849-51. He was a member of the U. S. 
Senate, 1851-57, and vigorously opposed 
the Kansas-Nebraska BilL During the 
Civil war he threw all his influence on 
the side of the national administration, 
and after the war he was secretary of 
state in Grant's cabinet (1869-77). 
ir-ioViAT Sydney George, author, waa 
XlSaer, ^^^^ ^^ Philadelphia, Pa., in 

ISTrf): studied law at Hsrvard and was 
adiiiitt(>d to the bar in 18S3. His works 
are hintorical in character, including 
J/ en. Women and Manners in Colonial 
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Fisher Fishery Question 

Timet; The Evolution of the Constitution especially in herring, ood, badaock, flat- 
0/ the United States, etc. fiao, etc. 

I^er, o'f»^vf«TneWi^n ^"^^'y ftuestion, the Cana- 

British Admiral of the Fleet, horn in Cey- dioTi Under the treaty of 1788, at the 
Ion. He entered the navy in 1854 and ^^^-^^ close of the Revolutionary War, 
took part in the Crimean, Chinese, Egyp- the fishing banks, coasts, bays, and creeks 
tian and Earopean wars. He was first of Canada were thrown open to the fisber- 
■ea lord 1904-10 and 1914-15. He was men of the United States, but since the 
known as 'the Father of the Dread- close of the War of 1812 these fisheries 
noufht.' Chief credit has been claimed have been a source of continued contzo* 
for him in the bottling up of the German versy. The British Peace Commissioners 
navy during the World war. He died in 1814 held that the second war had 
July 10, 1920. destroyed the first treaty, while the Amer^ 

VioliAriAQ (fish'er-es), a term which ^cnns maintained that the righU granted 
fXDucixcD includes all the industries by it could not be revoked. An attempt 
concerned in the capture of the inhabi- ^&s made in 1878 to settle the dispute by 
tants of fresh and salt water for food Slanting American fishermen the right to 
and other economic purposes. It is thus ^sb outside the limit of three marine 
applied to the procuring not only of iish miles from the Canadian coast Tlic 
proper, but also of other animals and question of the right to fish in the Gulf 
products found in the sea, such as of St Lawrence and the large Canadian 
sponges, corals, pearls, shellfish, turtles, hays remained a matter of mspute until 
whales, seals, etc Fresh-water fisheries 1871, when by treaty the fisheries of each 
include those of salmon, shad, alewives, g>untry were thrown open to the others, 
sturgeons, trout, pike, perch, etc. Sea- But as the right to fish in American 
fisheries include the herring, cod, had- waters was of no use to Britain, that 
dock, and various other fishes, and are country claimed damages for the right to 
prosecuted in a variety of ways. Of fish in Newfoundland and inshore waters 
nets the chief varieties are trawls, drift- for twelve years, the limit of the treaty, 
nets, seines, bagnets, and trammel or set Arbitration followed and the sum of 
nets, while hand line and long line fish- $5,500,000 was awarded. In 1888, on the 
ing are widelv prosecuted. FiBherics expiration of this treaty, another was 
have generally been considered so impor- negotiated, but the United States Senate 
taut an object of national wealth that refused to ratifyit and the question con- 
governments have been careful to protect tinned open. The constant old coDtn>- 
and encourage them in various ways, versy was in the end submitted to The 
The right to various fisheries has often Hague Court for arbitration and a de- 
been a matter of international disputes, cision was rendered in 1910, with which 
negotiations, and treaties. Fisheries be- both nations professed to be satisfied, the 
longing to particular governments, espe- United States winning on ^re of Uie 
cially inland fisheries in lakes and rivers, points in question. Great Britain on the 
are also frequently protected by laws re- two most imT)ortant ones, 
lating to tiie mode of capture, etc., which The points gained by the United 
vary with the particular circumstances States gave fishermen the right to enploiy 
in each case. foreign crews in their boats, to ezerase 

The countries whose fishing industries the same commercial privileges (such as 
yield the most valuable results are the the purchase of boat and supplies) as are 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, accorded to trading vessels generaUj, to 
Canada, Norway, France, and Russia, exercise the same privileges on tiie coast 
The United States surpasses all other of Newfoundland as in Labrador, and to 
countries in value of fisheries, haviug an- be exempt from light, harbor, and other 
nual returns worth over $75,000,000, or duties imposed on Labrador. Tboae 
$1)0.000,000 if the island possessions be gained by Great Britain were the follow* 
included. The yield of Great Britain is ing: In measuring the three miles from 
valued at about $50,000,000. of Japan at the coast within which fishing was pto- 
$A5.<K)0,000, of Russia at $30,000,000, of hibited, it was decided that inthe Case of 
Canada at $35,000,000, of other countries large bays the base line should be drawn 
at over $200,000,000, the world's total from headland to headland across the 
bping about $500,000,000. bay, instead of following tiie alnnodtiea 

The banks of Newfoundland are one of the coast The second point cav« 
of the richest fishing grounds in the Great Britain the right to make reaiKiQ* 
world, and are largely frequented by able regulations for fishing in Canadian 
French fishermen. The German Ocean waters. But it waa decided that fn tmm 
also yields an exceedingly rich harvest. sQch regalationt fhoold be diapated as 
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Fish Hawk 



Btoh 



unreasonable the disputed point or points May, 1918, in one of the last great drives 

were to be settled by arbitration. of the enemy in the European war (q. v.). 

Fifth TTawIt fl^ o.«^«.< The Germans drove in a salient from 

X IBU uaWK. Bee Osjtrey. Soissons to Rheims. Fimnes being in the 

Piftli.liAAlr «^ A^K^ center of the stroke. They pushed the 

J!lSa-aOO&. See Angling. ^jj.^g y^^^^ ^^^ ^y^^ y^^^ ^^ ^,j^ Mame, 

Piali.iAiTif a pair oi iron platM for ij^t at Chftteau-Thierry (q. v.) they were 
JTIDU jvAiAify fastening the ends of two stopped by American troops, who held the 
railroad rails together. line for several weeks. The counter at- 

Piali.liAA small crustaceans of the ^^^ began July 19, and by August 1 
***** xxwc, Copepoda, which are para- Figmes had been recovered and the enemy 
sitic upon fish. was in flight behind the Veele. 

Fish Manure, Obtained either from PisaioiL (fish'un), in ph^plogy. W- 
the refuse from fish canneries and packing * **»«*^** production by division of one 
plants, or from the oU extracted from the animal of low type into two, each of 
menhaden and other fish. See Menhaden, these, again, dividing fnto two othera, and 
XS-lr Clinton Bowkn (1828-90). an so on. The products of the division of 
' "^> American soldier and phUan- .the body of the primitive organism may 
thropist. bom at GriggsvUle. N. Y. He (either remain undetached. when thev will 
seared in the Civil war with distinction. Jigive nse to a composite structure (as in 
and later devoted himself to the cause of many corals), or they may be thrown off 
the Negro. He was one of the founders of and live an independent existence. The 
Flak University (1866) at Nashville, an bacteria that cause disease are regarded 
institation for the higher education ot as fission fungL 

colored atudents (6^ students in 1920). T4-.„-«-.^fTpg (fis-l-ros'trte) , a tribe of 
Fiske. BBAPpiY AiXEN (1854- ), an UlSSirOSXreS \he Insessorw or perch- 
f ^ ^ American admiral and inventor,,! j^ |,j^g^ distinguished by having a very 
bpmat Lyons, N.Y., graduated from the ^^ j^ extending beneath the eyes, 
y. 8. Naval Academy in 1874. In the |^ comprehends the night-Jars or goat- 
Spanish-American war he was reported g^ckers, whip-poor-will, swallows, swifts, 
by Admiral Dewey for heroic conduct, niartins, etc. But in modern classifica- 
Promoted to^ reaMdmlral in 1911, he ^ ^^ division is often disregarded, 
retired in 1916. Of his numerous inven- rM" "* ^n«j^ rfis-fl-pcri^fi) the kev- 
tions, those which perhaps are the great- FlSSUTellldflB \fo"e Umpetl^'a famify 
est monuments to his ability are his sys- ^ gasteropodous moUuscs resembling the 
tem of adapting telescopic sights to navy y^^^^^^ in appearance and habite, but dif- 
guns, and the invention of the torpedo ^ r considerably in structure. The 
plane ; also a reading machine, patented ^^^^^ jg generaUv too large for the shell. 
In 1922. .„4.v^, «,.„ iw^-, so that in the typical genus FUsurella the 

Piske <1*U.J5«Sf *fwiJ5Sf. iS >h«W appears w if it were rudimenUry. 
^^n At^ A^V^' TX^^^^T): w The sp^ies are widely distributed; many 
1842; died in l^l- , ^e b^^^® .* j^ are British, and many fossil. 
tarer on philosophy at Harvard Mid sub- ~ x^i '(fig'ta-la). in surgery, a chan- 
■equently assistant librarian. He pub- JilSXuia ^ i ^^n\t both ends exca- 

M«iIi?*5>Wtosof*^^^^^^ --ted betwin SrinfernTsuriacefa^d 

Sij^^J^STo/ Am^»^^^^ -^^.^^fnd" an'Sl "^'^ " ""' '^'^'^ 

emn PoUiiool IdeaU, etc. He was very Paf«*«f«f ^^ /fi^ffl la'H •\ • rpnii8 of 

popular in both these fields of literature. Pistlllana i^t^^ontl^vVionsTs h e s 

IkIva Minnm Maddern, an American ^ . . • acanthopterygious n s n e s 

* «»«> SSe^ bom in New Orleans, charactenaed by the ^J<>«Ptt^Sn ^^^ ^he 

•' l4)nisiani in 1866; made her first ap- facial bones into a long fistula or tube 

SMmcTmi the sUge at the age of three at the extremity of which ^the mouth 

and~ fifteen becaie a sta" In 1890 opens. A noUble species is the tobacco- 

ahe married Harrison Grey Fiske, editor Pipe fish. w -« .♦ 

of the Dramatio Mirror. She has starred Pitcll, S?™' i57*?*®''' T?" ^^ A 

£ various plays with signal success, one . \*^"' ^East Windsor. Connecticut, 

S STfavoHtii being Becky Sharp. in 1743 ; died in 1798. After being aipj 

ISSamM (fCme), an arrondissement of tured by Indiana In Kfntuckv about 

«ffX9iuC9 Jibeims, department of Mame, 1780, and exchanged, he devoted himself 

Trance, on the Vesle River. Pop. 3410. to the application of steam to navigatioii« 

It fdl into the hands of the Germans in producing a model of a steamboat 19 
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^*<^^ -^-^ Alkalies 



.VXr«wiJi,iTeoSS'>^-«'"k^^ Fitzgerald, a«^^B«..imCo.t5 

bjr paddles, Instead of by wheels, as in TK+~«i^-ii?' B^ii^ .n A»»4 
^y^^oi'^^^ntU,!!. In 1817 a coimittee *ltZpatnck, ^'J^^J^ ^^ 
of the New York I^jgislature de<ided Green county GeSS» in^SJe • *3 h 
ttat^he was the inrentor of the steam- f^." HTljacaSS^;? ^'l^^ S 

Ktch, Ol™« (1885-1900). «. Ameri- S^ W^Sier'^'fee";^'^.^? 'of 
v^^ir ' ^*°.^'^^"*^^' ^^ ^ New Alabama, 1841-15. and U. 8. Senator. 
?«W* «5i^**a*«^ from Amherst CoUege 1848-49 and 185^-61. T^ii^T^h^i 
H^;. ^nJ^^^ S^'^P*"*'* «^»'^*« of the Alabama seceded and taking ^ kJpofSnt 
f/S»6cr* TA?^n±"*^ 5'*~7J'^^ r^ePart in the war. At ita'dose £e wu 
t^tmoer*, rAeWomafi tn ^fcc Cwe, etc, chosen president of a convention caUed to 
fltCJl. or ra'CHET, the European pole- frame a new constitution. 
•ri-j. ^A. ^' (<!•▼•)• ^ RtZDatrick Sib Chablis, a Cant- 

«« Te« 1. 5. Of Worcester Co., Mass^ Quebec, December 19. 1853; was grtdo- 
21 ^^^"» .^^1®*'' J^ ^^ ^' w. of Bos^ ated at Laval University an<l admittS to 
sSSr^i ®^."i5**® Fitchburg State Normal the bar in 1876. He was a member of tlw 
fifi 11 • .r^ noanufactures of saws, Quebec Assembly, 1890-96, as a Liberal: 
21^i«« " J goods, paper, cotton and was then elected to the Dominion Parlia- 
TiS^fR J mo* ^ac^^ery, etc. Pop. men t and was appointed solidtor-genertl 
(19150)41,013. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Sir Wilfrid Uurier's ministry. He 

XltZ. "*« old French word for fih, was minister of justices. 1901-<W. and in 
' son; used as a prefix in certain lw)6 became chief-justice of Canada and 
surnames, as Fttrgerald, Fiteherbort, deputy governor-general. 
I^ffrmaurice, Fifzwilliam, especially in Pitzrov (fito-roi'). Robebt, an Bar 
the surnames of the illegitimate sons of ^^^"^'^J Hsh admiral and meteorolo- 
kings or princes of the blood, etc. ; as, fist, bom in XS05 ; died by his own hund 
Fitzroy, Ftfzdarence. In 18i\5. He entered the navv in 1819: 




William the Conqueror's reign. Two Narrative of the Surveying Voyaffft <2 

branches of this house, the Eans of Dos- the Adventure and Beagle, 1839. In lS5i 

roond and Kildare, were for long the b« was promoted to the rank of imr- 

fractical rulers of the English part of admiral ; in 18G3 to that of vice-admiral 

reland. The Kildare branch is still TSnnii^ (f&^'mft), a seaport town on 

represented by the ducal house of *-^**^^ the Gulf of Quamero, in the 

I^inster. n. e. extremity of the Adriatic. lu 1471 

Fif 7C^^rn.1f1 LOBD Edwabd, born near Austria took control of it ; in 1779 it was 

i.xb£.gcicuu| Dublin 1773; died 179a attached to Hungary; severed from 

lie was a younger son of the Duke of Austro-IIungnnun tX)utrol by the treaty 

I^inster, and married Pamela, the re- of 1919. (Sec Treaty.) IVAnnnnrio 

puted daughter of the Duke of Orleans (q. v.) occupied Fiume in the name til 

(Egalit^) and Madame de Genlis. In Italy, Sept. 15, 1919. Pop. 50,000. 

plotted for a French invasion of Ireland ; XlVC JJ OIKS, ^ ^„ ^t on Awil 1. 1865. 

r.''K.^*''F^ Vil'^V** arrested. lie ^t Five Forks. Va,T between a Federal 
stabbed two of the officers sent to taKo f^^^ ^f 25,000 under General Sheridan 
him, but was o.»»abled by a pistnl-Bhot, and an inferior Confederate force under 
which caused his death before he cmld General Pickett. It settled the fate of 
be brought to trial. Petonsburg. which was evacuated by the 

Fitzgerald, Ii^'^SZU^'t^^^ ^TlVi Confoderates on April 3, and^plwd Gen- 
V u . ^r.o"^i /'i . ..oT ^ ?."^ '^ *• «ral Grant in possession of the Soothridt 

born about 1513 : died in 1530. , He was Railroad. The Federal Ions was leas than 
^i^'^wl^.^^"^^ '"'' his father, the ninth earl io(h»; that of the Confederates probtWy 
of Kildare. on whose arrest by Henry «h v^t SOOO. 

VIII Lord Thomas raised a formidable TJSv-a/1 AllraliAa potash, soda, 
revolt in Ireland, which was ultimately ^a^^'^^ .ixxikiuiCB, f|^|,ia, and oxidea 
pot down by Skeffingt<m, and Lord of the rare metals rubidium and craiiu&> 



fixed Oils Flag^-offlcer 

K> named in contradistinction to ammo- A sign of mournini: is to hoist the flags 
nia, which is termed volatile alkali. at a half or two-thirds of the height of 

Piv»il IVi1« ^^^ ^^^* ^^ masts: if on land, at half the height 

XU.ca vua, ^ the stnflf. Besides the use of flags as 

PiTAii CEfnra tboso stars which ap- distinguishini; emblems, a very important 
xukcu 0i.a.xsy ^^^ j^j remain al- use of them at sea, both by national and 
ways at the same distance from each mercantile navies, is as signals according 
other and in the same relative position, to an arranged code. See Flag of the 
The name comprehends, therefore, all the United States. 

heavenly b<K]it>8. with the exception uf the Plaof A popular name for manr endog- 
planets, with their moons, and the ^' enous plants with swora-shaped 

<vmet8. See iStars. leaves, mostly growing in moist sitiia- 

PiT+nrpa (fiks'tflrs), in law, are ac- tiona- but sometimes narticularly appro- 
X1AVUXC9 ,.,.jj8orie8 annexed to Pnated to Irts Ps€uaac6rua, nat. order 
boiist'H i.r lands, which by the fact of 5j?^*<^««; «>f> termed Ftoicer dc Ua or 
their b«»ing so annexi»d become a part of {lower de luce. It has sword-shaped 
tlie rt'sl property and pass to the free- *«ave8 and yellow flowers, grows in 
h<»lder. not l>eing removable at will by marshv place; and by the sides of streams 
the tenant or mcupier of tne property, jnd lakes. The stout cnxping root-stock 
Tl»e general rule of law is that whatever o&s been recommended for alleviating the 
ha** been aflixed to the premises or pat toothache and is used for tlying black in 
info the land by a tenant during his the Ilebndes. The leaves make excellent 
occupancy cannot be removed without Match, and are also employed for making 
the landlord's consent. I^r^e exceptions Jif*^'"*',^* ^T^*"* 

are made to this rule in favor of the flagellailtS ( flaj'd-ants ; Latio 
tenant, covering generally fixtures for flagellare, to lash or 

tradv, for agricultural purposes, and for aeoorge), the name of a ( ct in the thir* 
oma^nent or convenience: but the re- teenth century who maintained that flag- 
raovrl must not injure the land or buUd- ellation was of equal virtue with baptism 
inrs »>f the landlord. and other sacraments. They walked in 

pioo a pit^'P of cloth on which cer- procession with shoulders bare, and 
**«»€>> tr.in figures or devices are whipped tL -Ives till the blootl ran 
painted. Impressed, or wrought, borne on down their bodies, to obtain the merry 
a Hiaf or pole, and usually employed to of (>od and appease His wrath against 
distinguish one company, party, or na- *he vices of the age. Rainer, a hermit 
tioua^ty from another. In the army a of Perugia, Is said to have b<H>n its 
flag in a banner by which one regiment is founder in 1260. He soon found followers 
distin^ished from another. Flags borne in nearly nil parts of Italy. Their num- 
nn tSe masts of vessels not only desig- ber in time amounted to 10.000. who went 
nate the country to which they belong, about. le<l by priests bearing banners and 
but i\l80 are made to denote the quality crovHi^s. Tiny went in thousands from 
of the oflicer by whom a ship is com- country ti> country, begging alms. For 
mand<>d. In the Tuitod States Navy dis- o"ntnnef« they formed a sort of Inter- 
tinctlve Mue flrtgs with four, three, and mittent order of fanatics, frequently re- 
two white stnrH. are worn at the main, appenrinK hero and there in times of ex- 
fore, and mizzen by admirals, vice-ad- tniordinary declension or distress, 
mirsis, and rear-admirals, respectively. Ploweolftt (flaj'e-let), & small wfnd- 
Commouori's have a broad blue pennant, **«*6^*'*^'' Instrument of munic, 
with one white star, which is worn at played by means of a mouthpiece. The 
the main when the commodore is acting tone produced is similar to that of the 
as commander-in-chief. Anv offic'er com- piccolo, but Is softer In quality, and the 
manding a vessel, except one on board of range is two octaves. The double flng- 
which a flag or br<»ad pennant may l>e eolet consists of two instruments unit(*d 
worn, shall wear a narrow |>ennant at by one mouthpiece, and producing double 
the main. When i»owder \h In'ing taken notes. The name fiageoTei tones Is given 
on boanl a red flag is hoisted at the fttre. to tliose harmonic tones on the violin, 
A yelh»w flsK' i>* the quarantine flag, violoncello, i.nd other stringed instni- 
Flags nf truce are white, and on water ments produced by the finger lightly 
are met by a boat or vessel fntm the touching the string on the exact part 
senior ofticer's vessel in charge of a c<nu- which generates the harmony, and not 
missioned »»fHrer. having a white flag. To by pre*oiing the string down to the finger 
liiwer or titrilr the Hag is to pull it cltiwn, Imn^nl. 

or take it in. out of respiH*t or suhtnission ploflp.Aflfio^r ^^ ^^® uavy, a general 
to superiors. To lower or strike the flag **«*© vuawa, ,|i,tingnishing litle for 
Id an engagement is a sign of yielding, an admiral, vicc-admiraL and rear^ad* 



TlsLg of the Prophet Flag 



miral, who have the right to carry flags thirteen colonies that were then MSsrttBg 

indicating their rank at the mast-head. their rights in relation to the mother 

Flfl^ of the Prouhet ^e Banjah- country. In this year also, Apttt 23> 

J? lag OI xne rropnex, sherif, or Connecticut had a flag bearing as derlc; 

sacred flag of the Mohammedans. It was the arms of the colony and the motto * Qm 

originally composed of the turban of the iranstuUt tuBiinei*; Putnam, on July 1& 

Koreish captured by Mohammed ; but the 1775, unfurled a flag with a red gronad 

black curtain that hung in front of the bearing the motto of Connecticut on one 

door of Ayesha, one of Mohammed's side and on the reverse *Ab Appeal tD 

wives, was afterwards substituted. It is Heaven.' Moultrie, on James Island, 

preserved in the seraglio at Constant!- South Carolina, hoisted a blue flag, with 

nopltj. The carefully-guarded banner a crescent in the comer for the Union. The 

unfolded at the commencement of a war same autumn the Philadelphia floating- 

is not the real sacred flag, though it la batteries carried a white flag, a tree In the 

commonly believed to be so. field and the motto ' An Appeal to 

Flae of the TTnited States. Z^^ Heaven.- in February, me. the flag ol 
AM»5 vx i»u%^ wuAii«.«* •^iia.ii«.9« ^^^ ^^ commander-in-chief of the American 

to the adoption of a nation flag by Con- Navy was presented to the South Caio* 
gress, several flags of different patterns lina Congress by Christopher Gadsden; 
were used in the course of the period of it had a yellow field, with a lively repre 
stress which culminated in the Revolu- sentation of a rattlesnake in the middle 
tion. One of these bore the device of a in the attitude of going to strike and the 
rattlesnake, the suggestion of which ap- words underneath : ' lion't tread on me ! * 
peared as earlv as 1751, when it was The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts 
shown in Franklin's ' Penngylvania voted on April 29, 177tf, that the flag of 
Oazeite* ; three years later, in the form the cruisers of that colony should be 
of a severed snake whose parts were iden- white with a green pine tree and bearing 
tified by the initials of the thirteen an inscription ' An Appeal to Heaven.' 
colonies, with the motto, ' Unite or die ! ' On Januarv 2, 1776, the Great Union 
it was used to urge union of the colonies Flag was unfurled at Washington's camp 
to resist the French and Indian invasion, on Prospect Hill, Cambri&e, Massa- 
Later the rattlesnake became a sugges- chusetts. In it the solid red of the British 
tive emblem of the colonies and was used flag was replaced by thirteen stripes with 
by newspapers to express the spirit of the the Union of the British Union Jack. 
colonies in relation to the mother country. This flag was generally used nntil the new 
The ' Pennsylvania Journal ' incorporated national flag, itself a modification of the 
it in its heading in 1775. John Paul Great Union Flag, was adopted a year 

Jones is said to have been the first to and a half later. 

hoist an American flag on an American On June 14, 1777, Congress by a nao- 
vessel, in December, 1775, when he was lution outlined the design of the National 
serving as first lieutenant on the ' Alfred ' flag ' to be thirteen stripes alternate rad 
in Philadelphia. This ensign was of the and white; that the Union be thirteea 
rattlesnake design, but according to Sher- stars, white in a blue field, representing 
bume in his 'lAie of Paul Jones* the the new constdlation.' This flag was 
snake was not coiled but 'running,' and first used by General Gates. When the 
that the field consiBted of 13 red and blue victorious Americans marched General 
stripes; other authorities claim that the Burgoyne's soldiers off the field on his 
device was a pine tree with the snake surrendering, on October 17, 1777, they 
coiled about its roots. Still another claim ' proudly unfurled their new flag.' The 
is that the first American flagwas hoisted stars and stripes were also probably at 
on the ' Black Prince,' on December 8. Brandywine and Germantown, but cer> 
1775. When the first national fleet of tainly they flew at Valley Force. On the 
regulsrly commissioned ships sailed down admission of Vermont and Kentacky la 
the Delaware in December, 1775, Barry 1791, two stripes and two stars wen 

got free of the Capes in the * I^ezington,' added, and in 1794 Congress decreed that 
ut the other vessels were caught in the after May 1. 1795, ' the fiag of the United 
Ice and did not get clear for some weeks, States be fifteen stripes alternate red aod 
by which time the fleet all carried the white and that the Union be fifteen sttrs 
Union Flag. It was in this year that white on a blue fleld.' It wm intended 
Abram Markoe. organizer and then '^ap- that a new stripe and a new star should 
tain of the *City Troop,* Philadelphia's be added to the flag for each new Stats 
famous mounted body, designed and pre- admitted to the Unfon, but it became ap* 
sented to the troop a flag that is of the parent that if this plan were carried out 

KMtest interest as being the first that the flag would grow too large, ooose- 
re the thirteen stripes symbolising the qoently Oongreas reaolTedL OB April 4 



Flftgship Plameit 



, polQt of the promontorj, at a. beight of 

3 the 214 f*et above aea-tevei, Ja a lighliioDH 

adminioD of a new State. Tbi« deslcn S7 fe«t high, with a revoiving light vtdble 

was made by Samuel Cheater Reid. a from a dUtance of 20 miles, 

naval officer, of New York, who invented THnTnTintniTif (Sam-boi'ant). a atvla 

the algnal telegraph at the Battery and ■*; A»^"UJ'»">' of Gothic architectHM 

the Narrows. Since that time twenty- in use in Prance about the same period 

eight Dew stars have been added to the with the Perpendicular atjle in England, 

flag, which now beara thirteen stripes and that Is from the 14tii toUie 16th ceatmj. 

fortj-eight atara. It waa diatin- 

Tradition credits the making of the first guisbed by the 

' Stars and Stripes ' to Mra. Elizabeth waving and some- 

RoBB, In a house later known as No. 80 what flame-Uke 

Arch Street, Phllfidelphla, and many pa- tracery of the 

triotic and romantic stories have been windows, panela, 

published relating thereto. etc., and is uau- 

A Serviee Flaji, invented bj Captain allr regarded as 

R. li. Queisaer, of the Fifth Ohio Machine a decadent va- 

Oun Company, is honor of tboac in the riety of the deco- 

military or naval aervicc, waa much used rated Gothic, 

in the U, 8. during the World war. The The moldings In 

center field la white, with a red border, this style are 

Blue stars are placed on the white field stten 111 com- 

for those In the service ; gold stars for bined. The pil- 

those who died. lara are otten 



V\tLV9.iaif " town, count; seat (rf cylindrical, eitber 
xua^vuk, c^njno Co., Arisona, 85 plain or wlt"^ - 
miles IT. K. of Preseott, on Atchison, To- lew of the i 



peka & Santa F£ R. R., In a lumber, live- prominent moldings of the arches con- 
■tock and farming district. The Lowell tiaued down them, without any capital or 
Astronomical Obaervatory and a State Impost Intervening. The arches are uau- 
normal school are here. Altitude, 6930 ^.Wy two-centered, aometimes semicircular, 
feet. Pop. (1920) 3186. and, in later examples, elUptJcaL 

Flahant de la Billarderie f/*^ IFlame (fla-n). » «"« ruing from a 

-*— WU.J.V jg jj V burning body, or any inflam- 

M-ySr^re), AiranaTB Cbarlis Joseph, mable gas in a state of visible combus- 
COUTB DB (1785-1870), a French general tion. Flame la attended with great heal. 
and diplomat. He fought under Napoleon and aometimea with the evolution of 
at Waterloo, and later went to EnKland. much light ; but the temperatnre may be 
Retnming to France be wus ambassador intense when the light is feeble, aa la 
SDCcesaively at Berlin, Vienna, IJondon. - the case with the Qame of burning hy- 
Flamhftrd (flam'bard). Ralph, « ^""^?.f^f . '^* ?'™^ °^ « candle may 
jiaiuuaiu Norman of humble origin •>« divided into three tones: an inner 
who became the chief minister of Willium *"°^ containing chiefly unburaed gaa, an- 
Rufus. His HngraDt eitortions earned '>'"^'' ■""* containing partially-burned 
the hatred of the people, and faia character f^^< ""'* *" outer lone where the gas 
Is painted in the blackest colota by the '^ completely consumed by cmnbinatlon 
duunidera. He wsb made Bishop of Dui^ "''*'' the oiygen of the air. The lumin- 
ham ; but on the death of William he was f*")' "' ^^'^e depends upon the presence 
eotmnitled to the Tower, from whence be "' extremely small particles of solid 
escaped, and Instigated Robert, Duke of fatter (usually carbon) or of denae 
Normandy, to invade England. He was Baseous products of combustion. When 
nbeequently restored to Durham, where the pressure of the gas producing the 
he liTed peaceably rill his death in 1128. ^^^^ ^ bo great that it is all but fler- 
Flfljnlieftll (fiamTyi), a sort of torch '°B' it Ih found that certain sounds will 
AuuuubHu jjj. jjgjjj uxaAe of thick cauae the flame to alter its shape, thna 
Wicks covered with wax or other in- producing tentitive ftamei. 
flammable material, and used at night in Flamen C^'men), among the ancient 
niumlnatlonB, processions, etc. iBuvtu Romans the name given to 

Plamboronph TTpad (flamTiur-a), any priest devoted to the service of one 
xiumuuruu^UHeaa ^ heaJlanJ particular deity. Originallv there were 
en the east coast at England in Tork- three priests so called : the Flamen DVM*, 
WNb It Gonalata of a lofty range of consecrated to Jupiter ; Flamen MartMUt 



flamingo 



sacred to Mara : and Fiamen QuirinSUt, 
who iuperintenderl the rites ot Quiriaus 
or Romutua ; but the numbf^r was ulti- 
matelr increased to fifteen, the original 
tbree, however, retainiDg priority io point 
o( raok, being atyled MajSret, and elected 
from amoDK tbe patricians, while the 
other twelve, called ilin6ret, were elected 
from the plebians. 

FlaminffO iOa-mia'so), a Urd of the 
— -— o- genus /'A<rnicop(crB«, for- 

merly placed In the order of wading birds, 
but now generally ranked among the Na- 
tatorea or swimmerB, and conetituting a 
family PhotnicopCeride. allied to the Anat- 
Ide or ducka. Its body ia smaller than 
that of tbe stork, but owing to the great 

length of the 

neck and legs it I 

■lands from o to 

e f— * KI.K Th. I 
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head in such a uianner as to lake iil- 
vantage of the crook in their beak. The)' 
breed in companies in inundated oiaralie*, 
raising the Dest II a certain height b) 
heaping up the mu. with their feet iniu 
a smafl hUlack, whi.'h is concave at ibr 
top. In tbia the ftmale lays her effs. 
and it was formerly believed that she ut 
on them with her len hanging don. 
like thoee of a man on horseback. But 
tbe nests are not so high as to allow of 

this, - - - »- 

doubled np under them. 

mbtr. 

principal northern 
road which led from ancient Rome. It 
was constructed by C. Plaminitu the 
Elder in 220 B.C. durinE his censorabip. 
and led from Rome to Ailminnm(Rimiml 
on the Adriatic, 222 miles. Remainj at 
it are yet extant in various places. 

namininns S}^N"^cs'""a''R^o'm^2 

geoeral, born about 230 B.C.: died ibool 
174. He was quvstor in 19ft. codsdI ii 
198, terminated the Macedonian war bj 
tbe defeat of Philip at Cjnoscephalr I0T, 
and proclaimed at the Isthmian ganM in 
196 the independence of Greece. 
T*lainininB (BA-min'i-us). Caius. • 

hune in 232 B.C., pnetor in 227. conial 
in 223. censor in 220. and again codsbI 
Id 217. He had a triumph for defratinf 
the Insubriau Gauls : and during bl* 
second consulship he conatmctfd the 
Flaminian Way and built a circus. In 
217 be was sent against Hannibal inW 
Etmria, and was defeated and killfd Jb 
tbe battle of I^ke Thrasjmenua (33d 

ny-le-Rol, France, in 1S42. He trail'i 
divinity, was a pupil at the Astrnnomml 
Observatory nf Paris. 1858-«2, and 
formed the Astronomical Society ol 
France in 1887. His works are popatar 



)b entirelj* acarM, except the quill 
feathers, which are jet-black. The tongue 
is Heshy, and one of the cxtravaganceB 
of the Romans during tbe later period 
of the empire was to have dishes com- 
posed solely of Bamingi-es' tongui 
flamingiH-H live iind 

Hocks. rrri|UPiiling riwc _ . 

■alt-marshed. They are extremely shy Tlaniateed (flwa »tM>, JOHif. 
and wntchfiil. While feeding they keep **"*""•"■»'«• ««» ..H^nnmB^m^ 
tiwthpr, drawn up srtificiall.v In lines, 
which at a distance resemble those of an 
armv; and. like man.v other gregarious 
birds, they employ 



rate in 



tronomv, Lumui, etc. He heoanie sn 
earnest investigator of spiritualism and 
wrote severs! works favoring that «*■ 



I iec 



. _ aetronomer-roya! "* 
Englnnd. was born In IMA He ■»■ 
graduated at Cambridge tn 1074. ttxtf 
orders in the rburch. but devoted Vm- 
self chiefly to matbematlral and ■ ~ 



II aatronoinlcal nbwmtDT t» 



Flanders Flayine 



the king, and carried on his observations Flaxiliel l^A^^'^nt & woolen fabric of 

at the Queen*8 House at Greenwich, until *«**"**sa 1 © o e e texture and various 

the observatory was built for him in 167G. degrees of fineness, much used as a 

Here he passed his life; formed the first clothing both in hot and cold countries 

trustworthy catalogue of fixed stars; froui its properties of promoting insen- 

and supplied the lunar observations by sible perspiration, which is absorbed and 

means of which Newton verified his lunar carried off by the atmosphere. Welsh 

theory. He died in 1719. His great uannels have attained a high reputation* 

work, Historia CcelestiSt was published in In flannel shirtings the wool is frequently 

1725. In 1832 the discovery of a coUec- mixed with silk, linen, and cotton, 

tion of his letters disclosed a protracted plo^ a character or sign in music, 

quarrel between him and Newton. **«* ^ ^^^ ^.^ lower or depress, by the 

TnATlilpni (flan'ders), a region of Eu- degree of a semitone, any note in the 

Jiaiiucxs rope, now included in Hoi- natural scale. It is marked thus b. 

land, Belgium, and France, stretching An accidental flat is one which does not 

along the German Oce%n. The erection occur in the signature, and which affects 

of the territory into a county took place only the bar in which it is placed, 

in the 9th century, and was made by piot-fish ^ ^^^ which has its body 

Philip the Bold, king of France, in favor **"••' axo**, ^^ ^ flattened form, swims 

of his son-in-law, Baldwin. It after- on the side, and has both eyes on the 

wards passed to the united houses of side which is uppermost in swimming, as 

Spain and Austria, and ultimately to the the flounder, turbot, halibut, and sole, 

latter, but underwent considerable cur- The word is sometimes extended to other 

tailment by the conquests of the French fishes which have the body much com- 

in the west, when part of it became pressed, as the skate and other membera 

French Flanders, and by the conquests of the ray family. 

of the Dutch in the north. The re- XnofhAQil TniliaTia tribes estab- 

mainder still retains its ancient name, * lamciltt XIIUIIUIB, j-^j^^ ^^ ^^^ 

and forms the modern provinces of East State of Washington, mainly of the now 
and West Flanders, in Belgium. — ^The nearly extinct Chinook group of fish- 
Belgian province of East Flanders eating Indians. They flatten the skull 
(French Flandre Orientale) has an area of the infant by some mechanical pressure 
^f 1157 square miles. The surface forms during the first six or eight months of 
an extensive plain, sloping gently east- life. The same custom anciently pre- 
wards. It wholly belongs to the basin vailed among many tribes, but the prac- 
of the Schelde. Its soil, partly of a tice is now nearly extinct. The name 
sandy and partly of a clayey nature, is Flathead is improperly given to the small 
so industriously and skillfully cultivated civilized tribe of Selish Indians, 
that it has the appearance of a vast Plo f Tlivpr * city in St. Frangois 
garden. The principal crops are wheat -KAOuiLivci, (j<,unty, Missouri. In a 
and flax. Linen, laces, and damask are lead-mining section. Pop. 5112. 
among the important manufactures. 1510-1.^-,+ (flo-bfir), Gustave, novel- 
Gand or Ghent is the capital.—WEST XiauoCIT 1st, born at Rouen, France. 
Flandees (French, Flandre Occidentale) in 1821; died in 1880. His first (un- 
hap an area of 1248 square miles. The successful) writings were poems, but his 
surface is generally flat ; the soil natu- Madame de Bovary, a realistic novel, had 
rally sandv and poor, but well cultivated wonderful success. Other works were 
and fertilized, though not so productive Salammbo, Trois Vontes, etc. He was a 
as that of East Flanders. The most deliberate stylist, believing that the great- 
important branch of industry is linen, est writer was he who became the most 
Great quantities of lace also are made, perfect instrument for receiving impres- 
Bruges is the capital. sions from external things and rendering 
Fla.Tl?e (flanj), a projecting edge, them in accurate language. 
. .^ ^rim, or rib on any object, as pi-j-.^! (flav'el), John, noncomform- 
the rims by which cast-iron pipes are JJlEVei \^^ ^.^,M^^ horn u, Worcester- 
connected together, or the projecting ghj^g^ England, in 1627 ; died at Exeter, 
pieces on the tires of the wheels of rail- 1^91^ He was curate at Deptford and 
way-carnages to keep them on the rails. Dartmouth, but was ejected under the Act 



Flanlr *** fortification, that part of of Uniformity, when he continued to 
j;xaitA.y ^ work which affords a lateral preach privately. 




an army, as of a brigade, reKiment, or for quercitron bark. It gives a fine olive' 
battalion. vfllow color to cloth. 
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pIflX Flaxiuui 

flax (^*^0> ">^ commoD name ot In the Unitixl States ant) Canada cm: 
* "* tbe plants of the genus Ltnum, aidprnblo qimatitied of flax are cruwE. 
□at order Linaces. The spt^irs, ol moult)' fnr the seed. eiiKMimcnu in iiUlii- 
which there are nearly a hundred, arv ■•>K tbn liber iiroving unsatisf acton-. In 
herbs or small shrubs, with usrruw liHtJ the flaxaeeil productioD Id the United 
leaves, and yellow, blue, or even whitu SCntBs was 15,000.000 bushels. Tbe nric* 
flowers arranged in various! y-foroiMl per bimbpl in IHltl was J2.347 ; fn 1S17 It 
C7tne& They occar In warm and temper- nan risen to {3.085, and in 1018 there was 
■te regions over tbe world. The culti- a further increase to (3.809 per busbd. 
vated species is L. ittitatUnmum. The In Caiiade, according to the Dominkm 
census returns, the area devoted to flax in 
1D18 was 921,8^ acres, as compared with 
919,500 ac»9 in 1017. The crop pradoe- 
tioQ in 1917 was 5,944,000 buahpU; is 
1918 it was 7,695,000 bushels. The aver- 
age yield ot flaxseed in Canada ia 12 
bushels per acre. In Ontario flax i* 
grown for both seed and fiber. In ths 

Srairie provinces flax la practically crown 
jr seed only, and is putichased bv tbe 
linseed oil mills fn Canada and tbe 
United States. (See I^'rueed Oil) Dar- 
ing the war, 1914-lS. the AUiea depended 
solely npon the flax grown in Ireland for 
producing the aeroplane cloth essential for 
the wing coverings of aeroplanes. Bdeiaa 
or Courtrai flax is tbe flnwt in qnBUtj; 
Irish comes next ; then the Dutch ; Eu» 
-■a supplying all the coarser fiber. 



Flu OtmtB witatimH*). FlaX ^^^ ZE4i.Airo, a fiber obtalnid 

fiber, which Is used for making thread . t,,?""" a plant belonging to tbe 

and doth called linen, cambric, lawn 9™*'' UUacee, the Phorminm tenaa. It 

lace, etc., consists of tbe woody bundles "jiM'genoua in New Zealand and Nor- 

of the slender stalks. The fine fibers toi« Island, and grows in preat tufts witk 

may he so separated as to be spun into sword-sbaped leaves sometimes 8 feet long, 

threads as fine as silk. A most useful ^^f '""i ■!"''«■ ^^i^K « '""T* number o* 

oil is expressed from the seeds, snd the ^i"""? flowers rises from tbe center of 

residue, called linseed-cake, is one of the t" leaves. Tbe thi^. leathery leaves 

- t fattening kinds of food for cattle. X'"!,**, ■'*'' 2i"?,""V "' J**"** fj?"' 



When tbe pUnt is ripe it Is pulled up S'*^ "'"?'' " ""r" by the b 

by tbe roots, tied in little bundles, and „ "',^"1, '"«'t'"K c ott. nets, etc. 



I fiber, which is us^ by the native* of New 

oy loe ™o[B, tiea lu iiLtie ounaies. and ^""',^"1 ^'"' '""'''"K cloth, n - ' ' 

tuually left upright on the field tiU it ?""'? '^ '"^ valuable in c. ^^-^ ". 

became dry, when tbe seeds are sepa- ,'?',"'?,£"","' """"".""J^ '"•'T" *"* 

rated, either by beating on a cloth orVy i^^'^'iSS"}^'"EP" "'* "'■ ..^* "^ *** 

rasalng the stems through an iron comb, ""traduced into iEiiropean culture. 

The process of removing the seeds is PlaxDlRn (fiskyman), 3owv, one rf 

called ripptinp. Tbe stalks are then retted the moat distinguiriiid 

or rotted In water to free tbe flaied fiber English sculptors, bom at Tork, 176S: 

from the wooden core or boon of the died in London, 1826. His eaneat no- 

•tetn. Two operations are necessary to tions of art were derired from casts tn the 

separate the fibers from the woody part shop of his father, who sold plaster fig- 

of the stem. The flax Is first broken by nres, from msny of which ynung Flaxmsn 

means of a wooden handle and grooFed made clay models. In 1787 be ««it 

board, or by revolving grooved rollers, and to Italy, where he remained aeven yeai^ 

~ then tbe boon or woody part is entirely and left many memorials ot his fenlw^ 

separated from the fiber by a broad, flat, besides executing designs in ontUBc to 

wooden blade called a icutchinff blade, or illustrate Homer, Dante, and vEschylns. 

by a machine In which a number ot knives an extensive series for each. In ITO* 

attached to the arms of a vertical wheel be returned to England, where he was 

strike the Sax lu the direction of its diligently occupied with his profrasioaal 

length, and completely sepsrate It. The pursuits until his deatb. He bad been 

flax is next tieckled, nr combed with a elected an sssoclste of the Royal Acad- 

•ort of Iron comb, beginning with the emy in 1797, royal academlcUn In I80CL 

«oaraer and ending with the oner, and la and in 1810 was appointed profeaaor o( 

Mw read; for ■plnnlna. B«« Lintn, sculpture to that ludtutloo. Bia wart* 



flea 



are Tery numerous, and are to be found 
all over the country ; and a large collec- 
tion of casts from the original models, 
etc., is preserved in University College, 
London. 

PlCA ^^^)' ^ name for several insects 
legait^od by ctomologists as con- 
stituting a diseibct order Aphauiptera, 




A, Fuu iPulex IrrilanM). B, Latva m nine, 
c. Pupa of Mtme. 

t>ecause the wings are inconspicuous 
scales. All the species of the genus are 
very similar to the common flea (Pule^ 
irritans). It has two eyes and six feet; 
the feelers are like threads; the oral 
appendages are modified into piercing 
■tilets and a suctional proboscis. The 
flea is remarkable for its agility, leaping 
to a surprising distance, and its bite is 
very troublesome. 

Ileabane /flfW?). a name popu- 
•^ larly given to several com- 

posite plants from their supposed power 
of destroying or driving away fleas, as 
the species of the genus Conyta, which 
were believed to have this power when 
auspended in a room. The common flea- 
bane is PuUcaria dysenierica, found in 
moist, sandy places in the south of Eng- 
land, whose smoke was supposed to ex- 
pel fleas. The blue flea bane is Erigeron 
acre, common on dry banks. 

Flea-beetle, i^^ "J*"® ^""^^^ J? f}^' 

AA^^n w^^^vA^y fercnt species of beetles 
which are dostrnctive to plants. The 
turnip-flea (Haltica nrmSrum), whose 
larvR are sometimes so destructive to 
the turnip rrops, furnishes an example. 
011||1|A (flflsh). La, a town in France, 
cicuuv department of Sarthe, on the 
right bank of the Loir. 25 miles southwest 
of I^ Mans. It contains a military col- 
lege, occupying part of the extensive 
buildings of a former college belonring to 
the Jesuits. Pop. of commune 10.f>ll>. 
plAAlrTin#i (flek'no), Richard, an 
Xieu&UOC p^ngVwh p«»et and dramatic 
writer, said to have been a Uoman 
Catholic priest, contemporary with Dry- 
den, and chiefly memorable for hnving 
had his name gibbeted by that satirist in 
the title of his satire against Bhadwell. 
He died in 167a 



Fleming 

Fleece golden. See ArgotMuU and 
' Jason, 

Fleece. ii"?f* or„THE Golokn. see 
' uolden Fleece. 

Fleet ^^^^^* * general name given col- 
lectively to the ships of a navy ; 
also any number of ships, whether de- 
signed for war or commerce, keeping in 

company. 

Fleet Harriaees, irregular mar- 

.^, ,. •*» > nages performed 

without license by needy clergymen in 
the Fleet Prison, London, from about 
1610 till they were suppressed by the 
Marriage Act of 1754. These clergymen 
were ready to marry any couplea that 
came before them for a fee proportioned 
in amount to the circumstances of those 
who were married. Sometimes a dram 
of gin was thought sufficient; at other 
times the fee was rather exorbitant 
Registers of these marriages were kept 
by the officiating parties, and a collec- 
tion of these boors, purchased by govern- 
ment in 1821, amounted to between 200 
5JL*L^^ ^'^^^ registers, and upwards of 
1000 smaller books. These books were 
inadmissible as evidence in a court of 
justice. 

Fleet Prison, 1^.^"*'*^? * ^J^''™!?^ 

' prison in London, till 
it was pulled down in 1845. It stood 
on the east side of Farringdon Street, 
and on this site a prison was in existence 
as early as the 12th century, which took 
its name from the creek or stream of 
the Fleet, on the bank of which it was 
erected. It was early used as a place 
of confinement for debtors, and served 
as such down to the period of its abo- 
lition. It was burned by Wat Tyler in 
lasi, in the Great Fire of 1666, and by 
the (>ordon rioters in 1780. It was the 
s<>ene of many disgraceful abuses, and 
was called by Pope the * flaunt of the 
Muses.* from the number of poets who 
were confined in it 

Fleetwood (^^t-^^)* » eeaport and 
1 j» r T waterina-place in Eng- 

land, in the county of Lancaster, on the 
Wyre, near its entrance into I^ncaster 
Bay, IS miles northwest of Preston. It 
bns a school of musketry and barracka 
The harbor is safe and commodious. 
Pop. (1011) 15.876. 

Flemincr ^fl^m'JnifV John, a Scot- 
o tish naturalist, born near 
T.inmhgow, in 17S'>: died at Edinburgh, 
1S57. He was successive! v minister of 
the parish of Rressav. in Shetland: pro- 
foss«.r of nntnral philosophy at King*8 
rolli»ge. Aberdeen, and professor of nat- 
ural science at the New College. Edin- 
burgh. He wrote a Report on th0 
Economical Mineralogy of ika Orknav 



Flemish Heur-de-lis 

and Zetland Islands; the Philosophy of phosphate of potassium, phosphate and 

Zoology; hritish Animals; and a large carbonate of calciam^ sulphate of potaa- 

number of papei-s on zoology, palieon- slum, and chloride of sodium. The solid 

tology, and geology contributed to the part is, besides, permeated by an alkaline 

Encyclopedia Britannica, the Edinburgh fluid, called serum. It has a red color. 

Encyclopaedia, the North British Review, and contains dissolved a number both 

etc. of organic and inorgar*c substances. The 

Flemish language and litera- 'Jl%e^tS%.^'iSSt^^'\^^ ^ 

f «l<|.A The Flemish or Ylaemisch Ian- several other acids ; the inorganic, of al- 
guage is a form of Low German, kaline sulphates, chlorides, and phos- 
differing only slightly in pronunciation phates, wth lime, iron, and magnesia, 
and orthography from the I>utch. It is FIftfl Tlfl v ^^ Blotofly. 
spoken by a considerable number of the ^* 

inhabitants of Belgium, especially in the Vlata (^^'ta), a Latin commentary 
provinces of East Flanders, • West Flan- ■*■*''•'** upon English law, said to have 
ders, Antwerp, Limburg, and Brabant. A been written in the Ifleet Prison in tbr 
fragment of a prose translation of the reign of Edward Lit has been attributed 
Psalms upwards of a thousand years old to William de Brampton, and also to 
is the oldest extant specimen of the Flem- Thomas de Weyland, J. de Lovetot. and 
ish. The 'father of Flemish poetry,' Adam de Strutton. 

Jakob Van Maerlaut, wrote several JHAtpher (Aech'er), Andbew, a Scot- 
romances dealing with Merlin and the •*•*'* •'^a*^* tish political writer, the sod 
Holy Grail, The Mirror of History^ etc, ©f Sir Robert Fletcher, of Saltoun, born 
in the 13tb century ; and a version of in 1653 ; died at London in 1710. He op- 
Reynard the Fox belongs to the same posed the court in the Scottish ParUa- 
period. The 14th century was remark- ment, and bad to retire to Holland. In 
able for the number of wandering poets, 1685 he joined the enterprise of the Dukp 
authors of knightly romances. The trans- of Monmouth. He afterwards took ref- 
lation of the Bible, which is considered uge in Spain and in Hungary, and re* 
the standard for the construction and turned to England at the Revolution 
orthography of the language, was finished He brought forward measures to secun* 
in 1618. The eighteenth century produced the religion and liberties of the nation 
several good writers on philology, but on the death of the queen (Anne), awl 
was barren in poetry. The French al- carried various limitations of the pre- 
most annihilated the native literature, rogative, forming part of the Act of 
and it did not revive till the revolution of Security, rendered nugatory by the Scot- 
1830, since which time it has been very tish union, which he vehemently opposed. 
vigorous. The leaders in this revival were PlAf nViAr I^'bank I^'ridat, admiral of 
Willems, Blommaert, Van Ryswyck, Con- -ticti/ucr, ^^^ United States Navy 
science. Van Duyse, 'Snellaert, Snieders, bom at Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 1855. gradu 
r>e Laet, Dedecker, David, and Bormans. ated from the Naval Academy in 1875 
"BnA-miolt QaTiaaI of Painting. See and was promoted through various grader 
JJ lemisn DCnooi p^i^^i^g^ to rank of admiral in 1915. He was in 

ITlATialtTircr (flens^urg), formerly command of the naval forces which took 

XlcUBUUr^ f'lenshorg, a town in possession of Vera Cms in April. 1M4, 

Prussia, province of Schleswig-Holstein, and succeeded Rear- Admiral Badger as 

at the west end of the fiord of same commander-in-chief of the North Atlantie 

name, 20 miles N. N. E. of the town of Fleet the same year. He was the fnTentor 

Hchleswig. It has important manufac- of the Fletcher breech roechanlsni and 

tures and is the seat of an active trade, gun mounts. 

being the most important town in Schles- pi etcher John, English dnunfttM; 

wig. Pop. (1010) 00.022. i ^ « '^".?^'****^^ ^^ JT??^ 

171 »ra (flflr), a town in France, dep. Beaumont, See Beaumont and Fletektr. 

'f^" Orne, 37 miles northwest of FlcUT - dc - 1 i S ^^ JT^ 

Alencon. It conUins the remains of a 

fine old castlet has manufactures of linen, (flciir-d^l§' ; French, 'flower 

bleach-workg, etc Pop. (1906) 114^ o^ the lily'), in heraldry, a 

ITIaoTi a compound substance forming bearing as to the origin of 

XiesUy ^ Ij^^p P^,.^ ^f j^n animal, con- which there is much dis- 

sisting mainly of the rauBoles, with con- pute, some authorities 

nectlve tissue, and the blood-vessels and maintaining thnt It repre- 

nerves, etc., supplying them. It consists sents the lilv. othere that it 

chiefly of fibrin, witli albumen, gelatin, represents the head ofa |jnre or •oma 

hcmatin, fat, phosphate «>f sodium, such warlike weapon. The fleur^e-lia haa 



Tleurus Flint-glass 

lung been the distinctive bearing of the coasts, in which he spent two years, 
government of France. While returning home he was talLen 

FlenmA (fleu-riis), a town of Bel* prisoner by the French at Mauritius, and 
iKAvuAUA ffium, province of Uainaut, detained till 1810, after which he pub- 
7 miles nortneast of CharleroL In the lished bis Voyage to Terra Auttralie. 
ricinity, in lUOO, the French under Mar- Flindere Island (off the N. K. coast of 
shal Luxembourg defeated the Germans Tasmania) was named after him. 
onder Prince Waldeck; and in 1794 the pijnf or Funtsiurk, a maritime 
French republican forces under Marshal ^'"'"'^9 county in North Wales, area 
Jourdan defeated the Austrian army. 255 sq. miles, of which three-fourths is 
Fop. about UOOU. unQer crops or in pasture. The county 

Henrv (fl«u-r6), ANoafi Hebculb is rich in minerals, particularly lead, the 
*"J^ DB, cardinal and prime-minis- mines of which are productive. Coal 
ter of Louis XV. was born in 1U53; died also abounds, and copper is obtained in 
in 1743. In 16U8 Louis XIV gave him considerable quantities. Flint returna 
the bishopric of Fr^jus, and shortly be- one member to the House of Commons, 
fore his death appointed him instructor CapiUl, Mold. Pop. U2,720.— The for- 
to Louis XV. After the death of the mer capital, Flint, a parliamentary and 
regent in 1723 he proposed the Due de municipal borough and seaport, is situ- 
Bourbon as first minister, but in 1726 ated on the estuary of the Dee. 
he overturned the government which he PliTit ^ ^^h county seat of Genesee 
had himself set up, and from that date ^**^^9 Co., Michigan, on the Flint 
kept the direction of affairs in his own River, 60 miles n. w. of Detroit. It has a 
hands. In the same year he was made great variety of industries, chief of these 
a cardinaL The internal affairs of being automobiles, automobile parts and 
France prospered under his administra- accessories, varnish and paint, foundry 
tion, but his foreign policy was unfor- products, wood and metal patterns, brick 
tuiiate. and cement blocks, wearing apparel, 

Pl^nnr Claude, a French writer, born cigars, ice cream and dairy products: 
XAcuAji jq 1(140: died in 1723. He sash, doors, and mill products; flour and 
was educated in the Jesuit College at feed; bread and bakery products. The 
Clermont, and after beslnning tu prac- Michij^an School for the Deaf, a State in- 
Use as a lawyer resolved to take orders, stitution, is located here. Settled in 1820 

In 1716 he became confessor to Louis XV. t^j}^!^^^ ** * ^1*^ *"* ^^ ^^^ ?*" 
He procured admission into the Academy i~'^'* .Vj^fc 'il'?no ^??JS a *^ oiT™ ' 
in 1606 by several important works, yi^foftv^^i^^L ^^^m} J^^ISX J?*^' 
among which the bo«t known are his //t*- i^^^) 01,590. In April, 1020, the city 

fotVe du Droit Francois, Mvura de» Israel- J" '^'i'Sy^i,'^^*"* *? ?^^*Va5?/*I?**P"^" 
•let, M(rurM de* Chrmens, Inatifufion an ^^^ ^^ 12,246, or a total of 103^45. 
Droif Eccl^9ia*tique, Hintoiro Kccl^sias- Flint '^ varietv of quarta of a yellow- 
iique* a*x«i», ^^^^ ^^ bluish-gray or grayish- 

piAxiiPr SncoN, American physician, bluck c(»lor. It is amorphous, and usually 
**^*^*^*> director of laboratories, cKVurs in ncKiuUs or rounded lumps. Its 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- surface is generally uneven, and covered 
search, was bom at Louisville, Ky., 1863, with a whitiMh rind or crust, the result 
and educated at the universities of Louis- of weathering or of the action of water 
ville, Strassburg, Prag, and Berlin. He percolating through the rocks. It is 
was associate professor of pathology in very hard, strikes fire with steel, and is 
Johns Hopkins University, 1801-08; pro- an ingredient in glass and in all fine 
feasor of pathological anatomy, 1808W: pottery ware. The fracture of flint is 

frofessor of pathology. University of |ierfectly conchoidol; though very hard, 
Pennsylvania, 1800-1003: director Aver it breaks easily in every direction, and 
Clinical Laboratorjr, Pennsylvania Hoa- affords very sharp-edged, splintery frag- 

fital, 1001-03: and Philadelphia Hospital, ments, fomiorly made into arrow-heads, 
800-1003. He has written many books etc. (See Flint Implrmcnts.) lu true 
relatinc to bacteriological and patholof- native place is the upper bed of the chalk 
leal subjects. formation, in which it is formed as a 

Slinden (flin'den), Mattbew, an series of concretions, the silica in sponges 
*** **^ English navigator, celebrated and in other marine animals which lived 
for his Australian discoveries, bom in on the sea floor while the chalk was beting 
Lincolnshire 1774: died 1814. He went tie|Mmite<l being attracted into nodules In 
to Australia In 1706, and discovered Bass this process. 

Strait In 1708. In 1801 he obtained from PUnt-firlaSS ^ species of glass, so 
the British government the command of &*«-•> callwl because nulver- 

«n ezpeditioii to explore the AuatraUan iaeil flints were originally employed in lis 



ilint Implfements Floods 

lanufacture. It is eitenaiTfly used for water. It frequently contains a nucleua 

omesdc purposes. Its disperiiTe power of common Hint 

a regard to light renders it invaluable in plohenn (li^bek), a town of Belgium, 
be manufacture of the object-glaases of wut^i/ij^ pror. of Uainaut, 2U miles 

elescopes and microscopes, as b; com- n. x. of TouruaL Pop. KJUU. 

ining a concave lens of flint-glaaa with pi,.,.]^ (&ok), tbe refuse of cotton and 

ne or two convex lenses of crown-glaaa, ■'*""'^ ^ooi, or the shearing of wool- 

'hich possesses a much less dispersive en goods, etc, used for att^ng mat- 

ower, a compound lens is formed in tresses, furniture, etc. Flock-paper is a 

fhich the prismatic colors arising from kind of wall-paper, having raised figures 

imple refraction are destroyed, and the resembling cloth, made of flock, or of 

ixm rendered achromatic. Quartz and cloth cut up very fine, and attached to tbe 

,ae aand are now Bubstituted for Hint paper by size or varnisb, 

1 the manofacture of tUs glass. Florfdpn (fl«J'*'>). a village of Eng- 

Tint ImDlementS, implements ot -EiWUUeu \^^^ j^ NorthumberUna, 

.ixiit jjuiiieiiituiro, flint used by about 5 miles s. e. of Coldstream. Near 

lan while unacquainted with the use of it was fought the celebrated battle in 

letals. For such implements granite, which James IV of Scotland wsa de- 

ade, serpentine, jasper, basalt, and other f^ated by the Earl of Surrey <SepL 9, 

ard atones were also used, but the most 1513). 

umerous were formed of flint They con- J>l-„_,*_„ (flog'ing), the infliction of 

ist of arrow-heads, aie-heads, lanc^ JlOggUlg stripes or blows Willi a 

eads, knives, wedges, etc. (See (,eH».( whip, lash, or scourge, especially as a 

lint Implements are atill used by some judicial punishment As a puufshment 

avage tribes. , . , i- i " l""" practically ceased in both the army 

^lintlook S musket-lock in which and navy, though formerly very common. 

" » ere IS produced by a in the United States the whipping-post li 

lint striking on the steel pan, formerly maintained as part of the penal methods 

D common use. now superseded by locks in the State of Delaware. The chaatisf- 

ormed on the percuaaion principle. meat is chiefly imposed for larceny and 

ilOatiner Batteries (flO''>f8).l'at- siso for wife-beating. The punishment of 

■ luOMiig iiatipciico (p^jgg erected the knout <□ Russia and of the basUnado 

ither on simple rafts or on the hulls of In the East are severe forma of this 

hips, for the defense of a coast or for punishment. 

he bombardnieDt of an enemy's porta pHnnd (Bud), Henrt, an Iriah orator 

:hey were used notably at the siege of -ElUUU ^^j politician, born near KH- 

Jibraltar (1779-83) and during the Ras- fcenny in 1732; died in 17!)1. He entered 

ian war (1854). the Irish Parliament in 1759, was pnvy- 

ilnatlTlI^BTCftTcwater See Break- councillor for Great Britain as well as 

lOaUng areaKWaier. ^^^^ ^^^ I^^WtiA in 1775. vic«-tre«surer for 

rlnnl-iTiiy "nnrlrR See Dncki. Ireland 1775-81. In 1783 he had a per- 

nnatiitiyTnlanil an island formed when a remarkable display of the power 

loauug J.S1H,UU, in a lake or other «' invective was made on both sides, 

aland water, consisting generally of a He afterwards became a member of the 

lass of earth held together by interlac- British Parliament. Ilis speeches and 

ag roots. They occur on the Mississippi some poetical pieces have been published. 

nd other rivers, being portions of the Vl nnil -nl a i n a plain formed by buc- 

ankB detached by the force of the cur- ^ ^""" piaiU, ^^^^5^^ ^.^^^^ overflows. 

ent and carried down the stream, often extending a considerable distance on each 

earing trees. SumetimoB such islands side of a stream and rande up of layers 

re large enough to serve as pasture of mud. sand, and gravel deposited by 

rounds. Artificial floatiug islands have the water. Some of these are very wide 

een formed by piecing lake mud on rafta and usually very level in surface. Not- 

f wiekerwork covered with reeds. They able among such nlains are those of the 

rere formerly used In the waters around Mississippi, the Amazon, the Nile, and 

feiico. and may be seen in Persia, In- the Ganges. 

ia, and on the borders of "Hbet. On T^oq^H "'' I^i^bationb, river over- 
liese the natives raise melons, cucumbers. ' flows nr ocean inundations. 

nd other vegetables which need much Ixing-eon tinned rains and melting snows 

'nter. are apt to produce them In rivers; e»- 

WnaW-na (\nar^v "'' Fi-0AT8TOWE, pecisHy the sudden and violent rains 

loaung HliartB, ^ porous variety known as cloudbursts ; also the breaking 

f qnartz of a spongy teztnre, whitish- of reservoir dams. The ocean mav canse 

ray In color, so light as to float in them through the breaking of dykes or 



Iloor-clotli Florence 

the overflow of lowlands during severe favorite promenade. The private dwell- 
storms or from earthquake convulsions, incs are mostly handsome* and the 
Striking examples of river floods are palaces, of which there are many, are 
those of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in noble and impressive structures. The 
1889, by which several thousand people city contains numerous piazzas or 
were drowned, and that of the Hoang Uo, squares, the most important of which ia 
China, in 1853> which caused a fright- the Piazza della Signoria, surrounded 
ful loss of life. The dykes of Holland by important buildings, and adorned 
have given way on several occasions, with a marble fountain, and a bronze 
drowning large numbers of people. A statue of Cosmo I, by John of Bologna, 
cyclone wave in Bengal in 1876 caused In this piazza is situated the Palazzo 
a flood in which 200,000 people were Vecchio, originally the seat of the gov- 
drowned. Unprecedented floods in the ernment of the republic, and subsequently 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys in 1913 killed the residence of Cosmo I. The most re- 
hundreds of persons and destroyed a vast markable building in Florence is tiie 
am aunt of property. Duomo, or cathearal of St Maria del 
PlAAT-plofli (°6r)> a useful substi- Flore, erected 12U8-1474, but its facade 
ciuui i/xutu ^y^^ if^j. carpet, the not completed tiU 1887, surmounted by 
basis of wl\iph is a strong open canvas, the magnificent dome of Brunelleschi, and 
It is woven 6 to 8 yards wide, and in situated in a spacious square nearly in 
lengths of from 100 to 113 yards. A the center of the city. Near the cathe- 
length of 60 to 100 feet of canvas is dral are the campanile designed by 
stretched in a frame, brushed with glue- Giotto, and the small church of St. John 
size, and rubbed with pumice-stone. It (San Giovanni), the Baptistery, the 
then receives two or three foundation three bronze gates of which, with fig- 
coats of paint on each side. Each coat ures in high relief, are celebrated as 
on the front is smoothed with pumice- among the most beautiful works of the 
stone. When this operation is completed kind extant One of these is by Andrea 
the cloth is transferred* to tne printing- Pisano, the two others by Ghiberti. The 
room, where the pattern is printed in oil church of S. Croce is the burial-place of 
colors by blocks, as in calico-printing. many of the most eminent Tuscans, con- 
'FlnArwfl.llrer ^ person employed tains much fine sculpture and many in- 
f Avvj. wcuA.c;x^ in the large depart- teresting tombs, amongst others those of 
ment stores to watch the behavior of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Galileo, 
employees, to give information to appli- Machiavelll, and Alfieri. In the Piazza 
cants, and to settle any disputes or diffi- S. Croce stands Dante's monument by 
culties that may arise. Pazzi, inaugurated 1865. The chief art 
Flora (flo'ra), the Roman goddess of collection is the Galleria degli UfiSzi. 
f xuxa flowers and spring, whose wor- In this gallery are contained specimens 
ship was established at Kome in the of painting and statuary by the greatest 
earliest times. Her festival, the Floralia, masters in these arts. In statuary, 
was celebrated from April 28th to May among numerous antiques may be speci- 
1st, with much licentiousness. In hot- fied the VenuB de* Medici, the Apollino, 
any, flora signifies the plants of a region the Knife-grinder, the Dancing Faun, 
collectively, as fauna signifies the ani- the Wrestlers, and the group of Niohe and 
mals. her Children^ and in painting there are 
THat^oI rtoTnAfl See Jeuw Floraum, works by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Ti- 
£ iOrai uames. ^^^ j^^^ Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo, 

■Plor^lll (fl5-rft-Al; month of flow- Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Guido, 
j:xuaciu. gj^^^ ^Yie eighth month in and numerous others of the flrst names 
the calendar of the French revolution, in various schools. Other important art 
It began April 20th, and ended May 19th. collections are preserved in the various 
l?1nT*ATinA (flor'ens; Italian, Firenze; churches and palaces, one of the princi- 
X iurcuoc .jj ^1^ Italian and in poetry, pal being that in the Pitti Palace. The 
Fiorema; ancient Florentia Tuscorum), building formerly known as the Bargello, 
a celebrated city of Italy, capital of a erected about 1250 for the chief magis- 
province of same name, 143 miles north- trate of the republic, and subsequently 
west from Rome, and 50 miles E. N. E. used as a prison, has recently been re- 
from Leghorn. The city is surrounded stored, and is now opened as a national 
by hills, and is beautifully situated on museum, illustrative of the history of 
both banks of the Arno, but the greater Italian culture and art in medieval and 
part of it lies on the right bank. Six modern times. The Laurentian or Medi- 
bridges connect the banks of the Arno, cean Library contains upwards of 9000 
and on either side of the Arno is a ancient MSS. Tlie Ma^liabecchian Li- 
spacious quay called the Lung' Arno, a brary is the great repository of printed 
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books. The Biblioteca Marucelliana and renzo de' Medici, Galileo, Michael An* 
the Biblioteca Hiccardiana are also im- gelo, Leonardo da Vinci. Benrenuto 
portant public libraries. The charitable Cellini, Andrea del Sarto, Americo Vet- 
institutions are numerous and important, pucci, MachiaveUi, and others, ropula- 
Schools and other literary and educa- tion at last census 242,147. 
tional establishments are also numerous. FloreilGe Ck>UNCiL of, along with 
The manufactures have greatly fallen off, vx\?iaw| ^.j^^^ ^^ Perrara. a continu- 
but still embrace woolens, silk, straw ation of the Council of Basel, with ses- 
hats, porcelain, mosaics, and numerous sions at intervals from 1438 to 1442. Iti 
objects in the fine arts. object was a reunion of the eastern and 

Florence was probably founded by the western churches ; but the agreement was 
Romans in the 1st century B. c, and later repudiated by a council at Constan- 
early attained considerable prosperity, tinoplc. 

During the dark ages it was frequently pinTtfrnni* a city, county seat of Lau- 
devastated, but it revived about the be- *auiciivc, jerdale Co., Alabama, on 
ginning of the 11th century, at which the Tennessee River, beautifully situated 
time the Florentines became extersive ©n a hill overlooking the river. It is in a 
European traders. Their silk and woolen coal, iron and marble producing region, 
fabrics excelled, and their skill as work- and there are numerous manufacturer. Ii 
ers in gold and jewels was unsurpassed, contains a State normal school. At the 
About this time Florence took an active eastern end of the city is being constructed 
part in the feud which broke out be- the great Wilson Dam. which will store 
tween the Guelphs and Ghibellines, the water for the generation of 180,000 home 
town generally supporting the former power. The government nitrate plant No. 
against the imperial party. In 1283 a 2 was built here in 1817-18, during the 
species of republic was constituted ; but World war, nt a cost of 178,000,000. Pop. 
about the year 1300 the party struggles (1910) 6680; (1920) 10.5&. 
again burst forth between the same rival PlorftiipA a city, county seat of Plor- 
families under the new names of the **vxwai.vc, ^^^ q^^ South Carolina. 
Whites and the Blacks, in which the 102 miles N. of Charleston, in a fertile 
Blacks (the Guelphs) were eventually farming section, producing cotton, com, 
victorious, and the Whites, among whom tobacco, small fruits, Irish and sweet po- 
was the poet Dante, banished. In the tatoes, truck and livestock. Six railroads 
course of these troubles a family of mer- effect a junction here with trunk lines to 
chants named the Medicis rose to great North. West and South, thus making the 
influence in Florentine politics. One of city the center of a network of railroads 
them, Cosmo, born in 1389, was the and important as a distributing point 
founder of the political greatness of his Among the industries are railroad shops, 
house. His grandson, Lorenzo, surnamed oil mills, cotton ginneries, plow factory, 
Jl Magnificot as a statesman, scholar, machine shops, automobile accessories 
and patron of art and literature, attained manufactory, fertilizer plant, saw mills, 
the highest celebrity. Under him Flor- remilling plants, canneries, meat-curing 
enoe, which, thoneh calling itself a re- plants, etc. The institutions include the 
public, was in reality ruled by him, rose South Carolina Industrial School, Pee 
to a great pitch of opulence and power, Dec experiment station of Clemson Col> 
and notwithstanding the hostility of the lege, experimental farm of the Drug Plant 
pope he exercised a great influence research and investigation work. Bureau 
throughout Italy. On the fall of the of Plnnt Industry, tl. S. Department of 
republic in the 10th century a member of Agriculture. Pop. (1010) 7057; (1920) 
a lateral branch of the Medici, the line 10,968. 

of Cosmo having become extinct, was™ (flo'res), or Floris, an island 

chosen by Charles V as Duke of Florence. *wic» ^^ ^^^ Malay Archipelago, one 
The ducal dynasty of Medici continued ©f the chain which extends east ffo« 
to rule till the year 1737, when, becoming Java. It is about 224 miles long and 
extinct, they were succeeded by Francis from 15 to 35 miles wide, and has a moan- 
of Lorraine, afterwards Emperor of Ger- tainous surface, with several volranic 
many. From this period the history of peaks. The island is under Dutch suprm- 
Florence merges into that of Tuscany acy. Sandalwood, beeswax, and noraa 
until its amalgamation with the King- are exported. 

dom of Italy. From 1865 till 1871 it iriArAfl ^^^ "^ost westerly island of the 
held the dignity of capital of the king- ***'*^»> Azores, about 30 mile* long by 
dom, the seat of government being trans- miles broad, with a hiUy surface. The 
furred to it from Turin. Amongst the chief products are wheat, pulse, and pool* 
illustrious men it has produced are Dante, try, and great numbers of smaU cattle art 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Guicciardini, Lo- reared. Pop. about 8000. 
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by Voltaire, and gained fame aa a writer ductions. The forests form an important 
of fables, pastorals, romances, and come- source of wealth. The minerals are un- 
dies, lie was imprisoned during the rev- importapt, with the exception of phon- 
olution, but the fall of Robespierre saved phates and Fuller's earth, mined in larga 
him from the jpiillotine. Uis romances Quantities. Among the wild animals as* 
Oalai^, Estelle, Oonzalve de Cordoue, the puma, manatee (sea cow), alligator* 
Nmma Pompilius, his fables, and transla- crocodile, bears and wild cat (lynxi. 
tion of Don Quimote are his best works. Birds are extremely numerous and varied. 
1?lAinoviATu\1ift (flo-ri-an-op'iV-lia), for- The coasts, rivers, and lakes swarm with 
XlonauopoUB ^^j^^jy Desterro, caid* fiah; tortoises and turtles also abound. 
tal of the province of Santa Catharlna, As regards climate, Florida may be 
Brasil. on the western shore of SanU divided roughly into three Bones, "soutii- 
Catharina Island. It is the chief commer- •">/ semi-tropical and sub-tropical. The 
dal center of the state. Pop. about 16.000 m«an annual temperature Is 70.8ir., and 
FloriAnltnrA (flo-ri-kul'tar) , t h e ?>«? rainfall averages 52 inches. The atate 
CXOnoiUturo culture or cultivation *■ much frequented as a winter health re- 
of flowers or flowering pUints, whether J?^ ^«^ invalids, especially 8L Augustine, 
In open beds, in gardens, in conservato- Sr"®°^*TtrYf/^?"*\ P»*™ ^<S?^\.^^^f™*' 

ries or greeiSousei or in rooms in dweU- J^'^S^T^^^^'^J^^''^^.^^''' j?^^'^^*' >^»« 
ing-houses. ia n, backward condition, has recently 

m •s /fl^*'i-^A\ «.«« *.# *h^ Ji^UmA ™*^e great advances in prosperity, being 
Flonda iP.2,i^*) • ^f„r' ihp Yn.fr? "^^ ^^^l supplied with ieanVof commu- 
..-♦.^ o,frPr^ff'«/ Ti L„*S?rr .nii nidation, and town and villages rapidly 
Kt^n? Si Snff ""^f * M*Ti?.n nn fhp "PHnging up. Tallahassee is the capiUl 
having the Gulf of Mexico on the ^nj ^^^ ^f government Jacksonville, 
south and west, and the AtlanUc on the Pensacola, Key West, and Tampa are 
east It <^«M«to ;>*rUy of a peninsula thriving ports; 8t Augustine is the old- 
•tretchina south f&r a^"* «» ""J5 est toii^ K the United States. Proposals 
partly of a long, narrow strip of land 1,^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^o construct a ship-canal 
ranning along the Gulf of Mexico to a through Florida as a short routrfrom 
distance of SgO miles from the Atlantic ^^ Atlantic to tiie Gulf of Mexico. 
c«j8t-line. The peninsula is about 90 ^orida was first explored in 1512 and 

?At' **J !^*^'*\*?^ '^°**^?* K^''"Vi^ 1516 by Ponce de Leon, a Spanish ad- 
fiftiis of the total area, which is 58,006 venturer, it was ceded to Great BriUin 
oq. mUes. The surface is in gener^ ^y Rp^jn j^ j-^q Jq exchange for Cuba. 

^fh .""Iw* ^'^^v »^^1^*>« 4!»l tS^ reacquired by the Spaniards in 1781, and 
dally in the southern parts. Here, Iton^ confirmed to them at the peace of 1788. 
ever, the swamps or everglades are being ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j,^ ij^{^^ Bt^t„ ^ 

drained by the state, and becoming the is21. and organised as a territory in - 

most valuable lands in Florida. The i822. A long series of conflicU with the i 

northern portion is more broken and ele- Seminole Indians retarded its prosperity. I 

rated. The Hrincipal river ^stJ^e St. j^ 1^.% it was admitted into tiie fjnioi. \ 

John % lU tributary, the Ocklawaha, has i„ ig^i u seceded from the Union ; read- 

ita course so flat that for a long dis- „jt^„j {„ ^gf^ ^j^^ the adoption of a 

Unce It spreads out into tiie forest for „,^ consHtuHon. Pon. (1900) 528.542; 

half a mile or more on eitiier side, so that (1910) 752,610 ; (1020, 968,470. 

nothing is seen but trees and water. The _ ' >• \. 

Appalachicola, Suwanee, etc., flow into Honda. ?^ ^'i^* ,^ narrow get 

the Gulf of Mexico. There are many * * 7^^ between Florida, Cuba, ao^ 

lakes throughout the peninsula, the largest the Bahama Islands. 

being Okeechobee (area 050 sq. mUes). TloTida KeVS. See Ftonda. 

Numerous islands are scattered along the ***'****«• *».«/•• 

south and west coasts, the most remark- PlorideA (flor'id-e<«), a name given 

able of which is a group, or rather a long ^avaa^^^w* ^^ |j,^ rose-spored alg», 

chain, called the Florida Keys at the now more generally known as rho- 

southern extremity of Florida. The most dnsperms. 

imporUnf of these is Key West, (.nrntain* VlAinil f^AfliiA that highly-enriched 

ing the city and naval station of same XW"** UOtmo, ^^^^.ty „f Gothic 

name. The state produces tropical fruits architecture which prevailed in England 

In great perfection, e8|>ecially oranges, {q the fifteenth and at the beginning of 

lemons, limes, grapefruit and pineapple, f^^ sisteenth century: often called the 

Tlie planting of oranae groves has b<>en Tudor sUth, as it prevailed chiefly dor* 

carried on extensively in recent times, and {ng the Tudor era. 



Florin Hour 

Florin (flor'in), a name given to dlf- content himself with performances in the 

ferent coins of gold or silver aristocratic private theaters. At length 

of different values, and to moneys of ac- the Naufrage de la Midu9e was suocen- 

counL in different countries. The Eng- fuUy produced at the Th^Atre Renais- 

lish florin is 2«. or one-tenth of a pound sance in 1839. This was followed bjr 

sterling; the Austrian gulden or florin L'Esclave de Camo^nM (18^)» and 

and the guilder or florin of Holland are L^Ame en Peine (1846), performed in 

each Is. 84, A gold florin value 6«., was London as LeoUne, Alessandro 8trad€U4 

used in England in the reign of Edward was first performed at Hamburg in 1844, 

III- and his most successful work, Martha^ 

PloriTliaTia (flor'in-i-anz), a sect of at Vienna in 1847. He wrote later plays 

A xvxxuxcxai.o Gnostics of the second and was director of the court theater at 

century, so called from Florinus, a Ro- Schwerin from 1855 to 1863. The last 

man priest who was excommunicated by years of his life were chiefly spent at 

Pope Ele»itherius in 176. Vienna. 

Florio (flor'i-d), John, lexicog- Flotsain Jetsam, and Ligan, in 
J.XVXAV rapher and translator, born **vw€»ui, ^^ Flotsam, or /loa^ 

in London of Italian parents in 1545; sam, is derelict or shipwrecked goods 

died 1625. He taught French and Ital- floating on the sea ; jetsam, goods thrown 

ian in Oxford University. He was ap- overboard which sink and remain under 

pointed by James I teacher of languages water; and ligan, goods sunk with a 

to the queen and Prince Henry. His wreck or attached to a buoy, as a mark 

chief works are his Italian and English of ownership. When found, such goods 

Dictionary, the World of Words, and his may be returned to the owner if he ap- 

translation of Montaigne. Shakespere pear; if not* they are the property of 

is said to have ridiculed him in the cnar- the finder. 

acter of Holofernes in Love's Labor* s PlATiYiflAr (floun'der), one of the 
Lost. xiuunucr gat-fishes, familv Pleuro- 
Floris (flo'ris), Frans, a Flemish nectidas, genus Pleuronectes or Platessa, 
painter, whose family name the common flounder being the Pleuro- 
was Vriendt, born at Antwerp in 1520; nectes or Platessa flesus. It is one of *h^ 
died there 1570. At Antwerp he estab- most common of the flat-fishes, an^ % 
lished a school for painters, which pro- found along the shores of almost all coon- 
duced many eminent artists. His chief tries. The body is extremely flattened 
works are : The Fall of the Rebel Angels, at the sides. Flounders have been sue- 
in the Louvre ; The Last Judgment, in cessfully transferred to fresh-water 
the church of NOtre Dame, Brussels, and ponds. They feed upon Crustacea, 
The Assumption, in Antwerp Cathedral, worms, and small fishes, and ai« much 
Other works are to be met with in Fland- used as food. The Argus flounder Is the 
ers, Holland, Spain, Paris, Vienna, and P. nrgus, and is a native of the Ameri- 
Dresden. ran seas. 
Floma (flo'rus), Lxjcius ANN.ffiU8, VI our (flour), the fine meal of ground 

a Roman historian, was ****•" wheat or other grain. In 

probably a native of Spain or Gaul. He flour milling the first task is to separate 

IS variously styled in the MSS. : in some the tare seSs and clean the wheat. This 

L. AnniBus Florus, in others L. Julius is done by sifting and aeration. Many 

Florus, in others L. Annwus Seneca, and sif tings and shaiungs pd the wheat of 

in one simply L. Annwus. He lived in all s<^s smaller than itself. Drafts of 

the beginning of the second century after air applied at different points and in 

Christ, and wrote an epitome of Roman varying directions blow away the chaff, 

history in four books, from the founda- bits of straw and the light-winged set'ds, 

tion of the city to the first time of clos- and a special process of separation takt's 

ing the temple of Janus, in the reign out the cockle seed. The wheat grains 

of Augustus. are then scoured dean and bright in a 

Floss-silk *°* portions of raveled rapidly revolving cylinder, brushed, mois- 

^ .,. i ^^^^ broken off in reel- tened, and washed so that the coals of 

ing the silk from the cocoons, carded and bran may not be too easily powdered, but 

spun into a soft coarse yarn, and used may be separated in flakes. Within the 

for common fabrics, embroidery, etc. bran coats is a hard shell of glutenou» 

FlotOW <flS'tfi)f Fbiedricii Adol- matter, yellow and semi-transparent, and 

pnus VON. a German musi- both oily and sweet to the taste. The 

cal composer, born 1812: died 1883. Uo process of milling is to remove the bran 

studied music in Paris, but his earlier cont-s separate the germ, and crush the 

operas did not find favor with the* Pari- gluten and starch to a powder of velvety 

sian ooera-house directors, so he had to softness. 
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iluid Unoroscope 

War. When war became probable be- forms of the phenomena occur in a 
tween the North and South he sent mani- strongly-marked degree in the aame 
tions of war southward and at the close bodies. Canary -giai»«», which la colored 
of 1800 went to Virginia, where he be- with oxide of uranium, is a very con- 
came a brigadier general in the Confed- venient material for the exhibition of 
erate army. He lacked military ability, fluorescence. A thick piece of it held in 
was easily beaten by Gen. Rosecrans in the violet or ultra-violet portion of the 
West Virginia, and when in command at solar spectrum is filled to the depth of 
Fort DonelBon stole away in the night, from ^ to % of an inch with a faint, 
leaving to a subordinate officer the nebulous light If the solar spectrum be 
ignominy of surrendering the fort. He thrown upon a screen freshly washed 
was censured for this act by the Confed- with sulphate of quinine, the ultra-violet 
erate government portion will be visible by fluorescence; 

Fluid (fl*5'id), a body whose particles and If the spectrum be very pure, the 
a.xiuu ^Q ^^^ slightest pressure move presence of dark lines in this portioo 
and change their relative position without will be detected, fi'or a similar phenome- 
separation ; a liquid or a gas, as opposed non, presented by the ultra-red rays of 
to a «o/td. fluids are divided into the spectrum, see Calarescence. 
liquids, such as water and bodies in the Pliinride (fl()'u-rld), in chemistry, a 
form of water; and gaseous bodies or ^^u-vxauc compound obtained by 
aeriform fluids. Liquids have been also heating hydrofluoric acid with certain 
termed non-elastio fluids^ for although metals, by the action of that acid oa 
they are not altogether void of elasticity, metallic oxides or carbonates, by heating 
they possess it only in a small degree, electro-negative metals, as antimony. 
Air and aeriform bodies have been called with fluoride of lead or fluoride of mer* 
elastic fluids on account of their great cury, and in other ways, 
elasticity. TlnnriTi^ (fld'u-rin) is a colorless, 

Flukes <fl*J^8)» or Fluke-worms, a -i-Auuxxnv acrid, non-combustible, 
^^^^ name given to certain para- tasteless, extremely irritating and pene- 

sitic Scolecida (tapeworms, etc.), be- trating, irrespirable, and very active gas. 
longing to the division of Platyelmia or It was first isolated by De Moissan in 
Flat-worms, and included in the order 1886. Its name is derived from its prin- 
Trematoda. They inhabit various situa- cipal natural compound, fluorspar (which 
tions in different animals — mostly in see). Fluorine occurs very sparingly in 
birds and fishes. The Disidma hej^aticum the free state, but is very abundant Id 
exists in large numbers in the livers of compounds, such as fluorspar, which if 
sheep, and causes the disease known as present almost everywhere: cryolite, 
' rot.' Like the tapeworms, the flukes which is a porous rock quite abundant in 
pass through an elaborate development. Greenland, and in sea and mineral wa- 
FlnohvdriG Acid (fl<$-<>'hl-drik), ters, bones, teeth, and milk. It is the 
AXU.VUJUAAV AA«/x\x g^me as Hydro- most active element and is the greatest 
fluoric acid, supporter of combustion, uniting with 

Tn-nnrAfl^ATiPA (fl5-u-re s'ens ) , a hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, 
xiuurcBueuoe name given to the and many of the metals in the dark, 
phenomena presented by the invisible Even the noble metals are attacked by 
chemical rays of the blue end of the solar the pure gas. Platinum, gutta-percha, 
spectrum when they become luminous and ceresine (a hydrocarbon wax), and lead 
visible by being sent through uranium are able to withstand the actioo of the 
glass, or solutions of quinine, horse- ^as to some extent. Rubber also la some- 
chestnut bark, or DatHra stramonium, times used as a container for it When 
In this way green crystals, as of fluor- fluorine and hydrogen meet, even in the 
spar, may give out blue rays, due not to dark, an explosion occurs, hydroflnorir 
the color of the surface of the body, but acid gas being formed. Fluorine decoa- 
to its power of modifying the rays inci- poses water, hydrofluoric acid and osooe 
dent on it The phenomenon appears to resulting. It is one of the elements that 
be identical with phosphorescence. It is do not combine with oxygen, 
due to the refrangibility of the rays be- FlllOrOSCOne (fl^^or'^-akOp), an ap- 
ing lowered or degraded by the action of *^ paratus for observing 
the substance. The term fluorescence la the effects of the Roentgen or X*rays by 
applied to the phenomenon if it Is ob- means of their action on a fluorescent 
served while the body is actually exposed substance. It consists of a tube or box 
to the source of light : phosphorescence having at one end a screen coated with a 
to the effect of the same kind, but usually fluorescent substance, such as cakiom 
leas Intense, which is observed after the tungstate. When an nbj«*ct t« placH be- 
llgfat from the aource ia cut off. Both tween the tube In which the rajt are 



Plnorapar PXy 

ph, Ui« parta which and frocD ooe to fourteen keys whkh 
.o the rays appear »[>eD other holes. The sound, which it 
suft and clear in quaJit; , is produced by 
hlowins with the tnonth Into an ova) 
aperture at the aide of the thick cod ol 
the iUHtruoienL Its oseful compaaa ta 
about two and a half octaves, Induding 
the chromatic tone*. It ia nsnellj made 
in four pieces, and of box or ebony, aome- 
timea, however, of ivory, silver, or even 
of zlass. 

Plntin? (fiOt'luf), in architecture, 

o channels or furrows cut 

perpendicuiarlj in the shafts of colnmns. 

It la used fn the Doric, Ionic, Corinthinn, 

and Compoaite orders, bat never in the 

Tuscan. When the flutes are parttallj 

„ filled up by a smaller round moldlDC they 

FIuoitHxifn are said ,(, i,e cabled. 

&s n shadow on the screeo of the pinw (QuI^b)' a aubi 

fluoroacope. added to aasi,. ,. 

innnmnar Dbbbisuibk Spar, or mioerals. In the large way, llmestop« 
XlUUrBpar, p^coaiTl (CaFi). and fluorspar are uaed aa Quies. la the 
Saoride uf calcium, a common mineral smelting of Iron the flux must be ancli 
found In great beauty In Derbyshire. It Chat it will combine with the earthy 
■ ■ - --"■ ■'•'- -• • --la sla- -■-' ' 

. octahedron, dodecn- b!e. The fluxes made use of In asaaja 

, -J combinntiona of the or chemica] eiperimenta consist usually 

cube and octahedron. Pure tiiiorspar of alkalies and alkaline salts, aa boraK, 
conuins 48.T per cent, fluorine, S1.3 cal- cyanide of potaseiiim. carbonate li 
cium. It is of frequent oi^currence, potassinm. carbonate of sodium, commoo 
niMcially in c inection with metallifer- salt, which render the earthy miituna 
ous beds, as o. silver, tin, lead, and co- fusible by converting them Into gUsH. 
bait ores. It is sometimes colorless and 'The fluxes used in pottery are varlouH, 
transparent, but more frequently it el- but almi«t all consist of lithariie or red 
bibits tints of yellow, green, blue, and lead, borax, carbonates of potassium and 
onI. From the general prevalence of a sodium, snd sand. 

blue tint in the Derbyshire speclmena It TniiTinTiK (fluk'shnns), in mattae- 
la there known aa Blue-John. It is often ^^i^"^""* matica. the analysu of In. 
beautifully handed, especially when in finitely smsll v ' " 

nodules, which sre much nrixed for the method of cak _ _... _. 

manafarture of vases, and It Is made into Newton, which does not essentially differ 
a Krest variety of articles, chiefly orna- from that employed fn the dlfferenliat 
mental. It is used ss a flux In metal- calculus invented by Leibniti. except in 
luncy, and 's a source uf hydrofluoric the notation. Newlnn'a notation was 
acid. Its Hpeciflc gravity is 3.14, hut adhered to by English writers up to the 
it Is of very inferior hardness (4), being early part of the preaent ?entory, but 
rratchable by apatite. the differential calculus ia now nnlver- 

inn«>itn0' (flnsh'ing; Dutch, VKi- sally employed. 

f lUBiuus rinneril, a seaport In IIol- T>|„ (Hil, a winged Insect of nriooa 
Und. province of Zeeland, on the Island 'J reni'm and sppciea, wbime d)»> 
of Walcheren. at the mouth of the Hnnd. tinguisblng characteristics ar<> that the 
••r West Schelde, here between 2 and 3 wings are transparent and have no casea 
•-lies broad. It la strongly fortified, and or covers. By these marks flies are diS' 
•■^a an extenslTe frsdn. Pop. Sl.fifVT. tinffulshed from beetles, bntterfllen, grass- 

inna>iin<r f^rmerlv a rlllage of hoppers, etc. The true flies, nr Diptera, 
riUSIUJIg, (J„e„ne ronnty. New Tork, have only twr. winprs. via., the anterior 
i">w a part of New York city. It In pair. In rnmmon language, fn Is the 
about 9 tulles i«. E. of the city hall and housefly, of the renns Ifsica. The 
la ■ hvorlte reaidence of New York buai- hnunefly Is f->und wherever man is. and 
n>oa men. tn h»l wealhT chiisph a crest deal of 

m— f. (flStK a porlshle mnnical in- Bnnovnn<<e. It Is furoisbed with a snc- 
*"*** irrKment. ronslsHnr of a tub* torial proboscis, from which, when feed- 
fnmtabed with nil boles t-r ih- nnv-ra. ing on dry sDbatkDcea, It eindci • Uqnld. 



Sly flying "DttLgon 

which, b7 moUtenlns them, fits them to sreM. Birds, bate, and many inaccU cal 

be sucked. From its feet being beset raise tbeoiBelves into the air and suilaii 

with hain, each terminating in a dia4: themselreB there at will. Bquirrela, pbt- 

which is supposed to act as a sacker. It langers, some tiiards, one of the trer 

CBO walk on amooth surfacea, as a ceil- frogs, and Byine-liBh can move througk 

ing, even with its back down. The the air in one direction for a short timr, 

female lajs ber eggs (120 at a time) in but cannot, strictly speaking, fly. The 

horse dung or other refuse ; the larvn are wing of a bird or insect ia an elaidc 

small white worms. They change into flexible organ^ with a thick anterior and 

Sups without casting their skins, and in a thin poatenor margin ; hence the wing 

■om eight to fourteen days the perfect does not act like a solid board, bnl it 

fly emerges. Their habits render them thrown ioto a Buccessiou of curves. WbcD 

likely to convey deleterious matter or dis- a bird rises from the ground it leapa np 

ease germs oa their feet and deposit them with head stuck out and expanded tall, 

on food, and in consequence they arc now so that the body is In the position of a 

looked upon ss dangerous visitants and a boy's kite when thrown up. The wing* 

crusade has been organited against them, are strongly flapped, striking forwaMi 

The very small flies and the very large and downwards, and the bird quickly 

ones often seen about honsea belong to ascends. It boa been shown that tb* 

other species. See Blowfly, Botfly, Oad- wing describes a figure of 8 In Its action, 

fli/. the margin being brought down so that 

Tlv a Dame fonoerly given to a don- the tip of the wing gives the last blow 

'* ble-seated carriage or public con- after the part next the tmnk has ceased 

Teyance ; afterwards applied to hackney- to strike ; hence, standing in front of a 

carriages or cabs. bird, the wing would be divided into tw^ 

IHtr.ftafftTt^r » name originally the upper surface of one-half and tbt 

Xiy BtllUUt;r, ^j^^^ ^^ certain inses- lower surface of the other being vlslbl* 

•oriol birds of the genus Jfusoicdpo, tribe at the same time. These portions an 

D«ntiro8treB, with a bill flattened at the reversed when the wing is drawn back 



, almost triangular, notched at the and towards the body, before beginninf 
upper mandible, and beset with bristles, another stroke; but it will be obaentd 
Two species are British — the spotted fly- that during retraction the wing is tdll 






catcher (If. griidla) and the pied fly- sloped, so that the resemblance to _ . 

eatcher (J/, [or Ficfdila] atncapilla), is maintained. There are many varietiis 

both About the slie of a sparrow. They of flight among birds: of these the moK 

perch on a branch, where they remain remarkable is tne sailing motion, in which 

Immovable, watching for insects, only the wings are but slightly moved. IVot>- 

leavtng to make a sudden dart at a pass- ably the original Impetna is maintalnra 

Ing fly, which they selKe with a snap of by the kite-like slope of the wing nei 

the bill, and then return. The white- advantage may be taken of currents by 

collared fly-catcher (31. albicollii) is a a rotation of the wing at the shouldtr, a 

movement invisible at any distance. U 

the extinct Pie rods ct vies are excepted. 

all anlmsls other than birds, bats, and 

insects, which move through the air. u 

aquirreis, flying dragons, etc., do so s* 

parachutes, going from blrher to lower 

levels, but never rising nor flying bon- 

son tally. 

FlyiniC ABrmClAl. See AirvaM- 

Flying Boat. Se« Hyin^mplaM. 
(pyu-Coll»™d Fly-esl«b« Wm<«iI|«i «tti»Oif). flying Blldge, pon'tl'oii™'*iigtil 
native of Southern Kurope. Numerous boats, hollow beams, casks, or the lik» 
other birds receive the name of fly- The term is also applied to a kind ul 
catrhers, and some, as the paradise flv- ferry in which the force of the current of 
catchers of the Uld World, are brilliantly a river Is applied to propel a boat guided 
colored. In America some of the tyrant by a cable fastened from the one ride lo 
birds (Tyrannldie) are named fly- the other. 

Fl';i;'i («"«'. ">^ po-" ■" '-- Flying Buttress, 8^b«««-. 

JJiying motion through the air, pos- FlviTlP- Drftiron "' ^^P'"'n2f 
iHMed by rariona anlmali In different de- '^yi^B l^ragon, ^^ g^ Dr^os. 



Hying Bntohman 



Flying So oirrel 



Flying Dutchman, thiP^tud%^ 

be seen in stormy weather oif the Cape 
of Good Hope, and* thought to forebode 
iU lack. One form of the legend has it 
that the ship is doomed never to enter 
a port on account of a horrible murder 
committed on board; another, that the 
captain, a Dutchman, swore a profane 
oath that he would weather the Cape 
though he should beat there till the last 
day. Me was taken at his word, and 
there he still beats, but never succeeds 
in rounding the point. He sometimes 
hails vessels and requests them to take 
letters home from mm. The legend is 
supposed to have originated in the sight 
of some ship reflected from the clouds. 
It has been made the groundwork of one 
or two novels, and an opera by Wagner. 
PI VI Tier Pi all ^ name common to 

J* lying jjisn, ^^^^^^^ fighes which 

hf ▼€ the power of sustaining themselves 




Common Flyhig Fish {Sxoeatua tofttoiu). 

for a time In the air by means of their 
large pectoral fins. Generally, however, 
the name is limited to the species of the 

I^enus Bxoc<rtu», whirh helnngn to the 
amily Scomberesocidie (markerel-pike8>. 
The pectoral fins, which are very large, 



in the warmer parts of the Atlantic, itnd 
E, exUUnt of the Mediterranean. By 
some uaturalUits this genus has been sutH 
divided into several, characterized by th^ 
presence or absence of barbels. 

Flying Fox. ^^ t'o^hau. 

Plirivicr T.»Tniir A name given to in- 
JJ lying iiCmnr, ^ectivorous mam- 

mals, natives of the Indian Archipelago 
and belonging to the genus Galeopith^cu$, 
They possess a flying membrane, which 
extends as a broad expansion from the 
nape of the aeck tu the taiL By means 
of this membrane they can take extended 
leaps from tree to tree. 

Flying Machine, f^ l^Jj-'r 
Flying Phalanger, Urof'u.5 

members of a genus of nocturnal mar- 
supials {Petauru9) nearly allied to the 
true phalangers. A fold of the skin ex- 
tends along the flanks, and this acting as 
a parachute enables the animal to leap 
great distances, its heavy tail serving as 
a rudder to guide its course in the air. 
These animals inhabit New Guinea aud 
Australia, where they are known as ' fly- 
ing squirrels.' The species vary in sise, 
the smallest being no blcger than a 
mouse. They feed on fmit, leavea, 
insects, etc 

Flying Squid, S*. 5^SSl"of ??^ht 

nlopodoiis molluscs (()mma$tr^phe$), a1- 
)i(Hi to the calninnri(*8 or 8<|ui(iH, having 
two large lateral fius. which ens hie then* 
to leap so high out of the water that tb^y 
sometimes fall on ships* dec^ks. 




How Fltim a For Flt. 
The arrows indicate the direotion of wind sad ourreata of sir. 



are the principal instruments in their 
flight, serving to sustain the fish tem- 
porarily in the air after it has acquired 
an initial velocity in its rush through 
the water. It can pass through the air 
to a considerable distance, sometimes as 
much as 200 yards, which it does to 
escape from the attacks of other flshes, 
especially the dolphin. It Is most com- 
mon between the tropicfi. Tho best- 
known spedei are B, voUians. abundant 



Flying Squirrel ^enST'T^en? 

animals, family Sciuridie (squirrels), to 
which the skin of the flank, extending 
between the fore and hind legs, imparts 
the faculty of supporting the animal for 
a moment in the air, as with a parachute, 
and of making very great leaps. The 
Kuropoan flying squirrel (P. or Soiu^^p^ 
ti^rus Sibrricus) \h a native of the forests 
in the colder parta of Europe and <f%«ia: 



Fly-trap Fog-signals 



•«..«/•• 



the American flying squirrel (P. voZu- P^tnin an chief of staff, and became Km- 
ceUa) is common in the United States eralissimo of the Allied trfMips on the 
east of the MisHouri. western front in March, 1918. reoemnis 
Flv*trfl.TI ^^ ^^^ species known of his marshal's baton 'in September. He 
*xjr iixapi agenusof plants (Dtoncca), visited America in 1021. 
nat. order Droseraceie, also called Venus'a Paaiiq (fO'kua), (1) in optfoSt a point 
fly-trap. See Dionasa. "^ in which any number of raja 
Flv-ixrheel ^ wheel with a heavy rim of light meet after being reflected or re> 
xxjr wia«;«;a| pj^ced on the revolving fracted by a mirror or a lens. (2) In 
shaft of any machinei^ put in motion by geom. an important point on the principal 
an irregular or intermittent force, for the axis of the parabola, ellinse, and hyper- 
purpose of rendering the motion equable bola. The elliose and nyperbola have 
and regular by means of its momentum, each two foci, the parabola one, though 
Its action depends on the mechanical law in the latter case we may suppose a see- 
that a body once set in motion retains a ond focus at an infinite distance. The 
certain amount of moving force or mo- foci were so called from the fact that rays 
mcntum, which has to be overcome before of light proceeding from one focus and 
motion ceases. Thus a heavy wheel which reflected from a corresponding reflccCinff 
has been made to rotate by some external surface pass through the other focus. 

continues to rotate after the external Pqv a doud at or near the surface of 
force ceases to operate by reason of its ^9 the earth, produced by the con- 
stored energy or momentum. densation of the invisible vapor of the 
In a steam engine the function of the fly- atmosphere into minute watery partidei. 
wheel is to store up energy during the first this condensation being caused by a cold 
part of the stroke under full steam pres- current of air or the contiguity of a cold 
sure ; during the latter part of the stroke, surface. Fogs are more frequent in those 
when the pressure is decreased the fly- seasons of the year when there is a con- 
wheel gives out energy which suflSces to siderable difference of temperature in the 
carry the engine over dead centers. It different parts of the day. In low, moist 
also equalizes the variation in the leverage places, and in confined places, as valleys, 
with which the varying steam effort acts bays, or lakes, surrounded by high land^ 
upon the crank to revolve the shaft and they are of frequent occurrence, 
tends to equalise sudden variations in the Po^ffio (foj'A), a town of S. Italy, 
external load or resistance. In the internal- ^BB'^** province of Foggia, 123 mUes 
combustion engine, which is usually single- N. E. of Naples, with regular and spa- 
acting with but one power stroke in cious streets. Its principal edifice is a 
every four piston movements, the fly- Gothic cathedraL The trade is diiefly in 
wheel is of especial importance in regu- com, for which immense granaries bave 
lating the speea. See Oas Engine. been formed under the streets^ Fopw- 
Fo (fO), the Chinese name of Buddha. 76,688. — ^The province, which is partly 
^ See Buddha. bounded by the Adriatic, hav an area « 
Foch (^<^^)' Habshal Fcboinand, a 2954 sq. miles. It possesses rich pas- 
Av^AA famous French soldier, bom in tures, and produces saffron, wine, eta. 
1861 at Tarbe in the Basque country on Pop. 418,510. 

the borders of Spain, but was raised at PofiT-Slfimals t»lKnal8 idven by tncans 

Mets. His father was a Bonapartist and * ^o «a6*a«»*«j ^f sound to warn w»» 



was secretary for the prefecture of sels during fogs, when lights or other fit* 
Tarbes under Napoleon III. He served ible signals cannot be perceived. Varloas 
in the French army in the Franco-Pnis- kinds of fog signals are used, among 
lian war as a subaltem, and later became which may ne mentioned bells, drama, 
captain of artillery. He was made pro- gongs, guns, compressed-air whistlet, 
fessor of tactics in the Ecole de Guerre steam-whistles, and rog trami>ets or horai. 
with the title of commandant. When he One of the most powerful signals is the 
reached the grade of brigadier-general, siren fog-hom, the sound of which is 
Clemencean, who was then premier produced by means of a disk perforated 
(1007), appointed him head of the war bv radial slits made to rotate in front 
college. At the Battle of the Ma me (Sep- of a fixed disk exactly similar, a long iron 
tember, 1914), maneuvering under Gen- trumpet forming part of the apparatoa. 
eral Joffre, lie held the center of the The disks may each contain sajr twflvc 
French line with 120.000 men opposed to slits, and the moving disk may rpvolf* 
200,000 Germans. Both his wings were 2800 times a minute: in each revolntioo 
driven back, but he made a terrific attack there are of ourse twelve eoinctdence* 
on the enemy's center, broke the German between the slits in thi^ two disks: 
Une and saved the day. He Miioceeded through the openings thus made steam or 



MARSHAL PntDnrAHD FOCH. OIltlRAUSStWO 01 THt AIXOD ASHIBS 

No IridFT cnuM mmmnnil «mifr ronfiilrnrT th.in ihr linlliant itrairtn'< la whom hu mninly iut 
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Tn Irani, and l«d 



FSbx Folklore 

>; _ 

' air at a bigb pressure is caused to pass, ' b«K>k-)and.' Ultimately the king prac- 

■0 that tlicre are actually 33,600 puffs tically acquired the disposal of it, and 

of steam or compressed air every minute, the remnant of folc-land became crown 

This causes a sound of very great power, lands. See Feudal Syaiem. 

which the trumpet collects and com- T*Aln.moce ^^ Anglo-Saxon Eng- 

presses, and the blast goes out as a sort **'**' au.vv«*, ^^^^ ^^ assembly of the 




miles out at sea. Fog signals are also Hampstead in 1874. lie was admitted a 
used on railways during foggy weather; student of the Royal Academy in 18J5. 
they consist of cases filled with detonat- in 1848 he was elected an associate, and 
ing powder, which are laid on the rails in 1858 an academician. His works are 
and exploded by the engine when it runs numerous and highly esteemed. They in- 
over them. dude statues of Sefden and Hampden In 
PftTir (feiir)p a Prussian island in the Westminster; Goldsmith, Burke, and 
j:uiix ^Qfxh Sea, off the west coast O'Connell in Dublin : Lord Hardinge and 
of Sdileswif ; area, 28 sq. miles; pop. Outram for India; Lord Clyde in Glas* 
about 4000, mostly Frisians engaged in gow; the group Ana and the colossal 
fishing, the capture of wild fowl, and statue of Frince Albert for the Albert 
agricultiire. Memorial, Hyde Park. Foley was buried 
Foil ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ metal, as gold or in St Paul's CathedraL 
*"**> tin, used for various purposes. PnliatlOIL (f^H-ft'shun), in geology, 
7oiI ^^ fencing, a rod of steel, repre- *va*€»iixwii ^^^ property or quality iu 
^vuy genting a sword, with a handle certain rocks of dividing into thin 
or hilt at one end, and a leather button laminie or plates. 

at the other to prevent accidents. Foils PolicFnA (fo-ldn'yo). a town of Gen- 
measure from 31 to 38 inches in length -EWAiB^O tral Italy, province of Pe 
and must be resilient. rugia, in a beautiful vale of the Apen- 
FoiX (^wA), a town of France, capi- nines, watered by the Clitumnus. Public 
* ^^^ tal of dep. Ari^ge, in a valley buildings worthy of notice are the cathe- 
at the fof)t of the Pvrenees, with remains dral and the Palazio Communale. Pop 
of the old castle of the counts of Foix, of commune, 20,278. 
and an old church and abbey. Pop. VaII. (fdk), Jobkph Wing ate. poHti- 
(1906) 449a 'Om ^^1 reformer, was bora at 
FoiT Oaston D& Bee Otuian de Brownsville, Tennessee, In 1809. He 
AVAA^ Fo*». studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
Pokien ( ^ ^ ' ^ ^^^' ) * & maritime 1890, and in 1900 became circuit attorney 
province of Southeastern In St Louis. As such he developed and 
China : area about 40,000 sq. miles. The successfully prosecuted numerous bribery 
coast is deepljjT indented by bays and cases, and became so popular that he was 
studded with islands. The Interior is elected Governor of Missouri in 1905, 



tea, SUK, sugar, indigo, camphor, and to- 6 miles w. by B. of Dover, terminus of the 
u ^^ o?Stwi)K^^ ^ Foo-choo-foo. Pop. Southeastern Railway, and a chief sta- 
about ^.OUO.000. tion for steamers to and from Boulogne. 

xO&SCliaill <^ok-shftn6), a town of It is a favorite watering place, and haa 
1 -lA^ n Koumania. on the Mik- a considerable shipping trade. Folkestone 
I • 104 miles w. k. of Bufcarest, with an is included in the parliamentary borough 
Important trade. Pop. ^,783. of Hythe. Pop. (1911) 33,495. 

rOlC^land y^;"**P^l* t^** is Folk- PaIVIata (fSklOr), a useful term 
1 Xu . ^ land, the land of the peo- 'OIKIOIC \^ ^^^^ introduction into 

En^ Swlh'^^o. if^^f ^"'^^u^?*?P ?°«- t^« English language, signifying a sclen- 

h«J^5u5 ^N'/***;*?!? 2** ^^^^^^ ^^ *1^« tific study of popular tales, traditions, 

S««?r^: ^ ^^f^t be occupied in primitive beliefs and superstitions, popu- 

I^S? .Sv^^iLS^*'^?^^,*? severalty, but far customs, usages, festivaU, games, etc. 

fonW not become allodial estate or abso- Folklore, though it takes cognUance of 

r!^!Ln» 3 ♦K^'SJir^y ^""^^PiJ ^^^^ *^« »any apparantly trivial matters. Is of 

1^ ?ha uIa ^^^^^J^^ *»^«*»««^ council great Importance In the science of com- 

wLn^ i?i £!?™ K^S® }"" ,**?• ^*W paraHve mythology, and helps to ^row 

SS ?n Zr.^««u1* ^""^^ \^ Individuals much light on the relationships between 

rf #,^^«wrl«i*^ • ^"'l,'?"? ^'i"* <^"t races, and on the origin and development 

^ rnic-land was railed 6oc-/ond or o^ religious beliefs and ceremonies. It 



Fontainebltau 



to the Pnnili (fon'dP). a town at !W(k 

torian. bh wt-ii as lo iix' xiiiiM'ni of nim- whii'h it Ei^'<^ Dami*, pruv. Cawvu. It 

l>iirati\-i< ID}' 1 hull IE)' hdiI of tlir M-ii'iir-p iN a hiiihuii'a »w, and uuotains * (nUv- 

■•t rrliitiiin. Kiilkliiiv WH-iflii-H linvr Ihi'h draL Fondi staoilB in a iilaio. thp to- 

rnrmcd in m-vrral i-uiintrii-H. tlx- Aim-rl- <-t<-ut Vaiubui Agrr. whirh imMlwnl tbt 

raD nit'icty l^'ini furoKil at I 'anibridR-. fuDinua Oatuban wine. i'op. WSKl. 

|).fle U to rollwt thp n-Iira of folklore 'y""""* DOBODC. aoldlrr aod pr-i- 

■till (liatini Id Amerira. d^nt. wan born In Braiil in 1K2T: dM it> 

tA'shua), in VHti. He appnt DParlj all bia Mtr- 



ij, beipK finally aiadr roanhal i 



of tin" empire. Itn'uDiing h<Ml 

■ clotlia ment he wa* deprived it bU 



FaUcv of FoDtAiiuLLpBU. 

diriprd 111 Lnt wnL-r «r iii.-<li. .UmI Awtp- and baninb^d. lie now bn-an^' Ir*^'' '' 

lii.uo. t..r 111- i-iiriK-, „f .'HHum i>iiia by ili.- r.%..l.ilioDiitl», drove ih- f*'V"^ 

rr!n»iri» tlii- iikiii ..r ili-.i..r iikhii.-s. fr..rii the tbrooe aod wa» mad- fl >*'■'?' 

Fonhlanane tf"i>'l'lm>i;ki. Aihast and provUlooal pnmidPDt in l"^*--*., ', 

Jo'iranll't. lH>rn in IT:-;: .l.<.l in ISTl'. 11" of llie Itepubliv of Hraiil. but bi* <■"'** 

»ua fliK-alMl i..t ;'•' liiir, l.ot. •I'votiiis t.>riiil rule led to oppoaitloD and >•' '" 

hliiiN.'lt lo jniiriiiilii.111. Ii.' ciiiiK") n o.«i- fiirf-d to alHlicatp. . 

Ii..ii »B til- 7...I... II." I/.T ,, l-l,r.:.i- Pont ""■ *•*"' "hich ntdUl*** '7 

cl.: n:id m.,v.-.-.l.-,l l.-itl. Ilui.t ,-.» ,-.1,1, .r '''"'f water t..r baiitiam in • .-Unf'; 

..f lb- A.j-om.n.r. A niTiiii .,f in^,ii> ..f It ia fn-.|ii.-nlly wulplum] In Mi'*" '* 

hit arti-b-H. iin.l.T ili- (ill- i:u.„.i..J I:- niari.l.-. with ri.'hiy dwomtlv* d™««^,. 

1S.17. Ij.r. r li. «.." c\,i.-t of Ktnlixlin lu 'OBMime, /onMm*. 

""> "'"'."' •:■■'"< <t-P- RHnp-et-Mame. In the midat *^'jZ 

■}" ^'"-.J"; "■--'"-I"- '"1 «"in-l.:.kM f,.r..-l ,,f Kame name, about I! mil.-** ""f 

I.,,k-. :M .„,1.h. n, t.^ «■. ,.f ihh-. ,.ik.-... ,1,.. s..i„e nixt .17 riii1-« a. s. ■. Par** j! 

r;r.,fi...i ll:.ll r..r i:.r,- nnd Si. .M.-.rf'i. „„„ i„ „Hrin .-hied, to the palar— -^ 

A.-,..i--.,v nt- 0.....111; il"' i-liii-""..ii« in- la a quiet place. With broad, elean ••"^ 

"""■' "■ n I" " ri,iln.,i,| .■■•i.r.T ,111.1 ha" r..n, , itlNli ii.loti. XLr caitle or l'»" 

i,i.i..r..... mii.i.if...-i.ir.-, im U|IiilK PiiHer of V..ntaineh|eau la one of tb« Owal "^ 

nii.i i.Nip. iuNii-r. iiii-ii. "'"(''""■■ '"[''■■ nil.i-nt Id (■'ranee. It urcunfM tbe •1';,;: 

lur.. -b..-. r...-l.ii;-rv .te. l-op. (1810) » fortifi.^ chateau foondedbj lia«» *" 

1S..U. ; <M>:^>, -^LV^l. la ua2; tbU »u coOTwMd toto« ■» 



Fontana Fools 



Dificent palace by Francis I, and much trian, and Dutch allied forces under the 
added to by Henry IV, Napoleon I, Duke of Cumberland. 
Lonis Philippe, and Napoleon III. The PoTifATrrcmlf (fo9-t^vrO), a village 
park 18 laid out Hke a vast garden, and 'onievraiut ^^ j^ ^ France, dep. 
adorned with statues, temples, fountains, Maine-et-Loire, in a vaUey 10 miles 
lakes, and waterfalls. The forest, which southeast of Saumur. Here was formerly 
is about 50 miles in circumference, covers a rich Benedictine abbev (now a prison) 
an area of 42,500 acres, affords numerous founded in 1099, containing both monks 
I pleasant, attractive walks, and abounds and nuns, and governed by an abbess. 

I with game. The abbey became the head of an order, 

I Fontana (fon-t&'n&), Domenico, an and had many dependencies. The old 

! a.vu.baiu» Italian architect and engi- monastic buildings, covering from 40 to 

neer, born in 1543 ; died in 1607. He was 50 acres, are now used as a central 
I employed by Pope Sixtus V in many prison. In the abbey church are the 

great works, among the chief of which tombs of Henry II and of Richard I, 
was the erection of the Egyptian obelisk Kings of England and Counts of Anjou. 
in front of St. Peter*s. Among otiier of Eleanor, wife of Henry II, and Eliza- 
buildings erected by Fontana were the beth, wife of John, King of England. 
Lateran Palace and the library of the PoO«cllOW (fu-<:hou), a town of 
Vatican. He also executed important •••^'^^^aavw China, capital of the 
works at Naples. province of Fokien, on the Min, 125 

"Rnnfflnfl Prospebo, an Italian paint- miles n. e. of Amoy. It consists of the 
AvubauA^ er, born at Bologna in 1512 ; town proper, surrounded by walls, and 
died at Rome in 1597. He excelled in de- of extensive suburbs stretching along 
sign and composition, and adorned sev- both sides of the river, and communicat' 
eml churches In Rome and Bologna with ing by a stone bridge. Foo-chow is one 
historical frescoes. Among his pupils of the five ports thrown open by the 
were his daughter Lavinia (born 1552, treaty of 1843. The trade is very exten- 
died 1614), who excelled in portraits, sive, but the navigation of the river from 
and the brothers Caraccl. the sea to the harbor is difficult. Foo- 

VATifA'nov.lA.rATvifA (font-uft-l*- chow has a large arsenal and dockyard 
± Onxenay-ie-trOmie t oVt ), a superintended by European officers; it 
French town, dep. Vendue, 27 miles N. E. " also a great literary center. Pop. 
of La Rochelle. Has a fine Gothic estimated at 700,000. „. , ,. 
church with spire 311 feet hieh ; manu- VqqA See f^*2*fV' ^**^**'**^' *°^ 
factures coarse linen and woolen cloths, Vmted States, 

and is an entrepot for the Gironde and T*no1 See Jester, 
Charente wines. Pop. (1906) 7639. *vwa. 

Fontenelle (/o^t-nai), bmNAW) lb Poolah. ^^ PeUatah. 

* ^"■"^"^"^ BoviER DE, a French au- v^*«**» 

thor. born at Rouen 1657 ; died 1757. In T*ools Feast of, the name given to 
1674 he went to Paris, and soon became **'^**'> festivals regularly celebrated, 
known by his poetical effusions and from the fifth to the sixteenth cen- 
learned works. Before the age of twenty tury, in several countries of Europe, by 
he had assisted in the composition of the the clergy and laity, with the most 
operas of Psyche and Bellerophon, which absurd ceremonies. The feast of fools 
a p peared under the name of his uncle, was an imitation of the Roman Satuma- 
Tnomas Corneille. In 1681 he brought Ha, and, like this, was celebrated in 
out his tragedy Aspar; but It and the December. The chief celebration fell 
other dramas and pastorales with which upon the day of the Innocents, or upon 
he opened his literary careor were on the New Year's Day ; but the feast continued 
whole unsuccessful. In 1083 appeared from Christmas to the last Sunday of 
his Dialogues of the Dead, which were Epiphany. The young • people, who 
favorably received. His Discourse on the played the chief parts, chose from among 
Plurality of Worlds (1686) was the first their own number a mock pope, arch- 
book in which astronomical subjects were bishop, bishop, or abbot, and consecrated 
discussed with taste and wit. Among him, with many ridiculous ceremonies, 
his other works are the History of in the chief church of the place. They 
Oracles and an Essay on the Geometry often travestied the performance of the 
of the Infinite. ^ ^ highest offices of the church, while others, 

FontenOV (fo^t-nwA), a village in dressed in different kinds of masks and 
vjr Belgium, province of disguises, engaged in indecent songvS and 
Hainaut, celebrated for the battle of May dances, and practised all possible follies 
11, 1745, in which the French under in the church. Except from their asso- 
Marshal Saxe defeated the British, Aus- ciatiou with the Saturnalia nothing is 




Skxlbton or nu Humax Foot. 



Foolscap Fout-and-moutli Biseaae 

known of the ori|in of these extrava- corresponds to the carpos (wrist). FIts 
gancies, which appear to have been very bones form the metatarsos, which ooi^ 
ancient. They were most common in responds to the metacarpas, and artica- 
France, but tiie feast was also observed lates with the tanras behind, and witb 
in Spidn, Germany, England, and Scot- the toes in front. The foot is narrow 
land. In France it survived till the and thick in its posterior part, thinneff 
year 16i4. and broader anteriorly; it forms a right 

Poolsean (f^ls'^ap), paper of the 
* " smallest regular size but 

one (about 13% by 16 V^ inches) ; so 
called from its water-mark in early 
times being the outline of a fool's head 
and cap, for which British papermakers 
now substitute the figure of B^tannia. 

Fool's Parsley, ^* JJp-JJ' c'P , ,, , ,, „ 

pi»m, nat order Umbellifene, which pii,!^th'^^^ iAJS "5 ""*'*'™*i-ii!l* 

'^w's^nld in Bome place, in tte North- f.''j!SSSiJ' ?riiSiS'SSSr^4.1.^^ 

em States. It is commonly believed to bone. fiTMiddleeimoidboiie. 6.0utercuiKNdlM^. 

be poisonous, and serious accidents are 7, Cuboid bone. 8 to 12, MetaUnal boma. 13. 

said to have occurred from its being Fint xow of phaUafes. 14, Ltt row ot nhtliiiftiii 
mistaken for parsley; but if poisonous , .^. ^t. , •, ^ .,. 

it is so only in certain localities. Its angle with the leg, and rests ppon J^- 

unilateral reflexed floral leaves distin- ^^j^^ *L^®. extremities only, lb* 

guish it from most plante to which it is middle portion is in the fpnn of mn arch. 

(i2]l^ and, in consequence, resists shocks antl 

PDA-sllAn (fS^an), a town of China, 8upg)rt8 pressure much better than it 

XOO-snau prov of <5uangtooK 21 «>»iW i^ it were flat and touched th' 

mUes B. w. of Caiton, on one of the ground throughout its whole length. Ab 

branches of the delta of Si-kiang. Pop. »«"<» of the arch constitutes flatfoot 

est. at 400,(X)0. Poota (^'^A), a territory of Sene 

TTonf a measure of length, the name **^''* gambia. W. Africa, on the 

xuvvy ^£ which is derived from the lower Senegal, which bounds it on the 

length of the human foot, containing 12 northeast. It includes Foota Toro. and 

linear inches. — Square foot is a square other districts. Area, about 15.000 sq. 

whose side is one foot, and is therefore m. ; pop. estimated at 400.00a Th^ 

equal to 144 square inches. — Cubic foot natives profess Mohammedanism, and tht 

is a cube whose side is 1 foot, and the country is divided into three districts, 

cube contains 1728 cubic inches. The each formerly governed by its own c^ef, 

foot is a common measure in various subject to a sovereign chosen from a 

countries, but its dimensions vary con- few privileged families. It is now onder 

siderably. French control. 

Paa^ in prosody, a measure consisting Pnnf it.iall ah (fS'ta-jal'on), a re- 

•*00W of a \ariity of syllables, tw<i 'OOXa-jaUOlI ^^^„ ^ ^^ ^^^^ 

three, or four, in combinations of long intersected by Ist. 12^ n. and Ion. 13* 
and short, or accented and unaccented, w. It is extremely mountainous, and iff 
In Greek and I^tin verse the feet depend the source of the rivers Senegal, Gambia, 
on the quantity or length of the syl- and Grande. Large herds and flocks 
lables, each foot having a distinctive are pastured in the highlands; and ^ 
name— trochee, iambus, dactyle, anapest, soil produces in abundance oranges and 
etc. The same names are applied to bananas, and palm tr^euj which furnish 
English measures, an accented syllable dates, wine, and oil. Hie inhabitants are 
in English being held to be equivalent Mohammedans, and are estimated at 
to a long syllable in I^Hn or Greek, and 700,000. 

an unaccented syllable to a «hort. Foot-and-mOUth DiseaSC, f "*' 

Font ^ animals, the lower extremity -•*'v^»**^ aiavi»u** ^^umwa^if ^ ^^ 
.■.wvy ^^ ^^ 1^^. ^jj^ pjjj^ ^f ^jjg i^jj tagious edematous affection which 
which treads the esrth in standing or attacks the feet and mouths of cattle, 
walking, and by which the animal is manifesting itself by lameness, indlsposi- 
sustained and enabled to step ; or that tion to eat. and general febrile svmntoins. 
surface of the body by which proff^resaion with ultimately eruptions of small wsi- 
is eflfected amonc the mollusca. The font cles on the parts affected. a»»d ffv^neral 
of man is composed of twenty-six bones, mdisposition of the animal. The disease 
•even of which constitute the tarsus or occa^onally spreads to the ndd^ «f 
ankle, which articulates with the leg and milch cattle, and it is bdief«d that it 
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Football Footstalk 

max be communicated to persons wiio with the English, be was fired upon bj 
drink the millc of cows so affected. the Cliiuese. An apology being relused. 

VAAfKall ^^ outdoor game of con- ^® stormed and captured four Chinese 
xwihuau^ siderable antiquity. In for- forts. In 1802 he commanded the river 
mer times towns and villages were often ^eet in the advance on ForU Henry and 
matched against each other, the whole of I>onelaon and aided Grant in their cap- 
the able-bodied inhabitants taking part in ture. He was promoted rear admiral in 
the struggle ; the goals being often miles the same year, but died while preparing to 
apart, and usually consisting of natural Join his flagship in 1863. 
objects, as a brook or river. American pAAfft Samxjxl, an English comic 
football is played with an oval ball which ^ w*^> writer and actor, bom about 
can be carried over the opponents' goal 1720 at Truro ; died at Dover in 1777. He 
line, or kicked between the goal posts. It was educated at Oxford, and entered the 
Is played on a field ItiO feet wide and 3(i0 Temple ; but after a course of dissipation, 
feet long, including 30 feet behind each to which his small fortune fell a sacrifice, 
goal post. The goal posts arc 20 feet high, he turned his attention to the stage. He 
with a cross bar 10 feet from the ground ; appeared first in Othello, but had little 
width between posts, 18^ feet. There are success as a tragedian. In 1747 he 
eleven men on a side : left end, left tackle, opened the theatre in Uaymarket, with 
left guard, center, right guard, right a dramatic piece which he entitled The 
tackle, right end; quarter back, left half Divertion* of the Momina, It consisted 
back, right half back ; full back. The field is of some very humorous imitations of well- 
marked off like a gridiron in 5-yard inter- known characters, in detached scenes, 
vals. Points are scored by the ball being written by Foote, who always took the 
kicked over the opponents' goal by a droo- leading parts himself. After 17Stt he 
kick or a plaee-ktok (3 points), or by tne performed alternately in Ijondon and 
ball being touched to the ground behind Dublin. He did not obtain a patent for 
the opponents' goal line, called a touch" the Haymarket till 1760. Of his nu- 
doum (6 points), or by forcing the oppos- merous plays, above twenty in number, 
ing team to toucn a ball to the ground be- hardly one is now acted. Ills humor is 
hind their own goalposts, called a 9afety de^nbed by Dr. Johnson and other wit- 
(2 points). The touchdown gives thepriv- nesses as irresistible, 
ilcge of trying to kick a goal, adding one PnAtonarilft ^<^ Ouardt. 
\wiut if successful. Enormous crowds wit- * vwy5U€»x\A»« 

ueas the American intercollegiate football VnAflicrlifji in theaters, the row of 
games. Formerly there was more mass ^MUvAiguto, ijghts plao<*d on the 
play, but with the develonment of posses, front of the stage and on a level with it, 
the game has become much more open. In to light it up. 

AsaocJation football (• Soccer'), which is p^x^ in physics, the term 
the great English game, the only players * OOl-puuna, expnessing the unit se- 
allowed to touch the ball are the aoal i^cted in measuring the work done by a 
keepers. The ball is sphencnl. and is mechanical force. A foot-pound repre- 
kicked under the cross bar which connects gpnts 1 lb. weight raised through a height 
the go^ pwrts. It IS plajred bv eleven men of 1 foot : and a force equal to a certain 
on each side : 5 forwards, 3 halfbackH, 2 number of foot-pounds, fifty for example, 
backs, and 1 goalkeeper. It gives opjKjr- i, a force capable of raising 50 lbs. 
tunity for the skilful maneuvering of the through a height of 1 foot 




oval as in the American Kame. which is a margin, becomes turned down, cracked. 



development of Rugby. Gaelic fo<)tboU ia or torn, thus affording lodgment for sand 
an ancient Irish game, played usunllv with and dirt In the second form of the 
16 men on a side. A player may advance disease the foot becomes hot. tender, and 
the ball by kicking or striking it with the .wollen ; there are ulcerations between 
hand, but may not carry it tbe toes, followed by the sproutimc of 

Poote AifDBEW HuLt, naval officer, proud flesh. 

> bom at New Haven, Connect!- Vnnfafollr* (D In botany, a peti- 
rut in 1806. He entered the navy in -»WX»XaiK. ^,^. ^^^ ^^^j/ support- 

182S2, was engaged in suppressing the ing the leaf, or connecting it with the 
African slave trade In 184ii-52. and waa atem or branch. (2) In loology. a proc- 
Sn command of the China station in 1MMI. ess resembling the footstalk in botany, 
H^re, while seeking to protect American as the muscular process by which certain 
property when the Chinese were at wav of the brachiopoda are attached, the stem 
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Forbei 

bod; In barnacles, the Pnrh^s Corbz). Dttncah, of Cullod- 
irta the eji-s in certain *"»""» en, a SegtUah lawyer, lord- 
president of the Court of Seiaion, born 
'a-ker). Joseph Be»- ItiN*) : died 1747. He studied law at 
statetUDBD, born near Edinburgh aud i^ydeo ; was called to tbe 
in IHW. He served aa bar in ITOSt, and imniedialel; after ap- 
Civil war. afterwards puibted Sheriff of Midlothian. In 17d7 
eeon prnctiee in Cincin- be became lonl-president of tbe Court ol 
WHS jui.l;;n •.( the Supe- Session, in tbe procedure of wbicb be 
'' lSTD-82, governor tnade many improvements. In 1734. in 
'' li ^tiiten Sena- Consequence of the death of big brotlier, 
IK WHS Known ag ' tbe he fell beir to tbe estate of Culluden. 
' r>ied May 10, 1917. lie devoted himself to the improvemtut 
(fo- ra-'itii-iuf'«-ra), of tbe industry of Scotland, and mate- 
an order of anl- rially aided in laying tbe foundations of 
belonginiF to tbe clasa its commercial prosperity. It was mainly 
Ingdom Protozoa, fur- owing to hia exertions that the rebellion 
11 or test, simple or of 1745 was prevented from apreadins 
perforated by pores more rapidly among the clans. He wrote 
several religious works ; ThoughU on 

t^n. Religion; Reflectioni on Ihe Sources of 

S''^ Inoredvlity in Regard to Religion; Letter 

^HB^^ TnrhpR Edward, a Britisli naturalist 

^W) XUrutJH, ^^^ ^j.j, ^j Douglas. iBle of 

. - Man, 1815 ; died at Edinburjih in IS54. He 

early devoted himself to science, and hav- 
ing made scientific journeys in Norway, 
Sweden, France, Germany, etc., he wa« 
attached to a scientiGc expedition to the 
Mediterranean, the result of which ap- 
peared in a report presented to the Bril- 
■ isb Association, and in Travelt in Lj/cia. 

mm. (taxuil. In 1842 he become professor of botany 

risn*. _ 2. TrilcKuUna Iriorl- at King's College. r.«ndon. On the open- 
vS. ' ^*'^ ''™- itlK of the School of Mines. Forbes was 

urjuu. appointed lecturer on natural history as 

ce the name The shell "nP''^<l to geology and the arts. Me still 
of horny matter or of '^t^'"^ his professorahip of botany at 
le, secreted from tbe Sj<" College, and continued to con- 
ley live. Owing to the tribute annually some of his most ™lu- 
beir convoluted cham- "ble raemojra to the Bntisb Association, 
ae of tbe nautilus they V^'s*'"™ writing tor sdenlific and literary 
toned among the most J"'"""*'*- 1° 18S3 he was appointed to 
molluscs. In reality "'^ chair of natural history in Edin- 
he simplest of tbe pro- ''"'"Kh. Among his more important works. 
of the animal is com- ^^'<^i^ include a great number of valu- 
ar, gelatinous, highly """'^ papers on loological. botanical, and 
hich not only fills the '"'^''"y suhiecls. are a Hwiorv of the 
brough the perforations ^'or-fiahei and Ilulorg of Britith ilol- 
there giving off long •""^■ 

fPH called pieiidopodia, PorhfiS 'forlw or forTjes), James 
.ther so as to form a "* "" David, a Scottish scientist. 
s web. Internally the born in IS**!); died in 1368. He was edu- 
bits no structure or cated at Edinburgh Univeraltv, and «d- 
any kind. Foraminif- mitted to the Scottish bar. In 1833 he 
early in the geologies! was appointed to the chair of natural phi- 
great formation known Insophv in tbe TTniversitv of Edinburgh. 
B largelv composed ot In I860 he became principal of the 
pIIb. while another re- United Colleges of St. Salvador and St. 
on known aa Num- Leonard, in the nniversitv of St. An- 
rsceives its name from drews. His fame rests chieflv on his study 
lin-shnped foraminiferH. of riaclers. His chief publication" on this 
s large aa an English subject are: Travel* throvnh f»e Alpn 
of Savoy; Vorway anJ il* QlaoitTt: Ton- 



Toxbti Ford 

o/ Ifofii Blano and Monte Rosa; and directiou; the reaolutiot^ of force$ is tiie 
OooMiofiol Papers on the Theory of decom posing of a single force into two 
Glaciers, Forbes's theory of the glacier or more forces, whicli, acting in different 
was that it was a viscous body, urged directions, shall be equivalent to the 
down slopes of a certain inclination by single force, ii'orces have dift'erent denom- 
the mutnal pressure of its parts. See inations according to thfir nature and 
Oiaciers, « . . th® manner In which they act : thus we 

I'0rb68« §™ John, a Scottish physi- have acc«.'lerating forcea, constant forces* 
**ww « dan, bora in 1787; died in parallel forces, uniform and variable 
IWL He settled in London in 1840, forces, etc The unit of force is a single 
where he became phvsician to Oueen Vic- force in terms of which the amounc of 
^^1^ ^? ^MA®, founder of the British any other force is ascertained. See 
mnd Foreim Medical Review, published Dynamics, Energy. 

iJ!^^^^^/'Z^FI?^J^Vu'^n^?^''i^^^7^S^^^VmG^r%A (fofseps), e general name 
and cogtnbuted to the Cyclopedia of Prao * orucps ^^^ ^ two-bladed instru- 

iSf*^* 52*'^' . ci r- na^nt on the principle of pincers or tongs, 

ForMS-BobertSOn, SSui^f?? ®5°«» ^^ ^^^^ 8^«"^<f «°d holding, and for ex- 
II V ^^ V * T J <^>«?rated Eng- tracting objects, which it would be 
?So* « • ^^ A Y*5^^?' A*^^*? ^^ impracticable thus to treat with the fin- 
5S^J.!5« J*t**^Ji^^&^ *^*i CJiarterhouse g^^ Such instrumente are used by 
!Kl 2Xk ^.'iLf*^®* u^*^' Academy of watchmakers and jewelers, by dentists in 
K-Jj^i Ji^Ti^L^^1i*i^ 'itr^BJ"*;* painter; extracting teeth, for holding parts in dis- 
W.^firi?nnp"™±^„'5!.^5^S^^^^^ Bectiou, for exlVsctiug anytiiing from a 

S^ in Af£^olZl\l SrnS, "t«^i«« ^^""^ ^^^^^ «P an artery, and by ac- 

lard in Mary Queen of Scots. In 18d5 coucheurs, eta 

he began playing under his own manage- S 

ment with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, pro- ±OrCe-pTlinp. See Pump. 

tt'. n^d'rr "^odSStJi.^% 1^ Forcible Detainer, J„I^a»'„r'SS 

tSth^Th'Si "52 S2lSdM? f l"S L-?^ **^' «' •"»*•* from hi. po-e.. 

SSJr^ A". .1 a-Kf I •"•* ""^ Forcible Entry, g| JSn«**;[f 

TorftA (^^r^)f that which is the soorce lands or tenementa .^ ^ * , 

^vivv of aU active phenomena occur- Forcin? (fors'ing), a method of cul- 
ring in the material world, and of which **'*^*"6 tivation by which plants, 
noaon, gravitation, heat, light, dec- nowers, and fruits are raised ct an ear- 
tridty and magnetism, coh^on, and Her season than the natural one by pro- 
chemical affinity are believed to be exhi- tecting them under glass in hot or ccld 
bitions. Mechanical force is the powei* frames, by using stimulating ferC.isers, 
which produces or modifies motion or and other means. 

tends to do 80. It has its origin in three Ford Hk*'*^^, automobile manufae- 
causes: (1) gravitation; (2) the un- *^***> turer, was born at Greenfield, 
known cause of the phenomena of light, Michigan, in 1863. He became a ma- 
heat and electricity; and (3) life. Me- chinist, was chief engineer of the Edison 
chanical forces are of two sorts: one of Illuminating Company of Detroit, and 
a body at rest, being the same as pres- finally engaged in automobile manufac- 
sure or tension ; the other of a body in tnre, organizing the Ford Motor Com- 
motion, being the same as impetus or pany. The cars built by this company 
momentum. When two forces act on a were of small size and cheap construe- 
body in the same line of direction the tion, their price being so low that the 
resulting force, or resultant as it is business grew enormously. It has be- 
called. will be tiie sum of both forces. If come the largest of its kind in tht: world. 
thev act in opposite directions the body turning out nearly 2000 cars daily and 
will remain at rest if the forces be equal ; employing 50,(KK) workmen. Tlie plan 
or. If the forces be unequal, it will move of profit-sharing has been introduced, 
with a force equivalent to their difference under which $10.0(K),000 annuallv has 
in the direction of the greater. If the been dintributed among the employeeH. 
lines of direction make an angle with In 1U15 Mr. Ford chartere<l a ship and 
each other the resultant vrill be a mean took a party of peace advocates .to En- 
force in an intermediate direction. The rope, with the hope of in some way end- 
eompostNofi of forces Is the combining ing the war. This enterprise failed, 
of two or more Into one (actually or Vnrtl J<^"N. an early P^nglish dfs 
hypotheHcally), which shall have the **'***' matic author, bom in 1586, 
effect when acting in some given died about liM, He entered the Middle 




Temple in 1002, and appears to have priDciples and pnctim o( the diffcnnt 

[iractised as a lawyer. In 1806 he pub- EiraucaeB of meaidne to the eluciiUtian 

isbed a monody on Uhartea Blount Lord of doubtful questions in a court ot jna- 

Uounljoy, afterwards Earl of Devon- tice ; otherwise called medical jnria- 

■hire. His dramss are: The Lover"! prudence. 

Whore (103a J ; The Broken fleort '"^^^''"''^^'""b {„ drawin* iui4 
(1633) ; Ferkin Warbeck (1634) : The painting, the art ot representincScnM 
Faitcie* Chatte and Noble (1638) : The 
Lady'* Trial (1639) ; The BtttCt Darling 
(16ST), and several others written in 
ooQJunction with Dekker, Webster, and 

VahI Paul LacBSim, noveliat, born 
'*'™» at Brooklyn. New York, in 
1865, He is best known by his very suc- 
cessful novel. The Honorable Peter Stir- 
Una. He also wrote Janice Meredith, 
and otbers ; edited tbe writings of Jeffer- 
son and Dickinson, etc. He was killed 
by his brother, Malcolm. In 1002. 
T?*iri1 Cat-v " horoiiKh nf Armstrone 
roxa Wiy, q,^ Pennsylvania, 4 miles 
a. of KittanninK, on Pennsylvania R, R. 
It has steel works, pottery and glass fac- 
tories, etc. Pop. (1020) 6605. - ,_^,, , uouj, 

Fordham University, ?.?,l'^,'i". ■ *'7*"*-'«'f^*-'^*"«"'^- ^ 

... „ „ ,T V;", ^. >n such a manner as to convey to tbi 

University at Fordham, N^ York City minj u,e impression of the endre lengUi 
It was founded as St. Johns College and „[ ^ny object which is pointing more or 
opened in 1841. In 1846 the New York 1^,, directly towards the spectator stand- 
Legislature granted it the right to give j„j j„ l^J^^ „[ ^^^^ picture. The pro- 
degrees in theology, arts, law and mecli- jesting object is shortened in proportion 
cine. Schools ot Law and Meeiicine, and (o its approach to the perpendicular to 
B college of pharmacy were later added. j|,g plane of the pictare, and in con- 
In in07.the nnme was cbnnged to Ford- B«[uence appears of a just length, 
hiim iTniversity. Students, Saw. ■p^— «+ (for'eat) a term Drooerb 

Fordnn (fnr'dun), joHT^qsoa^i. Forest ^^"p^ilS'Vo an ex^iv^e^ESi 

* \ . ^1" . '■arly .S^""*! histonan ^t to a lar^ tract of mingled woodUnd 

of the penod pnor to the 15th century. ^n^ „j^„ ^nd uncultivated land ; hot 

Fore-and-aft, '" l''''"-, ' *f,"° "i"" b"'*" *■> « '"w "*'^' <>' ^^^ ■» 

«vic »ii« HI*, meaning in a line mountain land whoUy or chiefly devoted 
with the keel. Fore-and-aft latU are to tbe purposes ot the chase. (See 
those that are set on a stay or gaff and Deer-fore$t.) Forests proper ■» el 
boom, such as jibs, Htajsails, etc. much importance in the general ecoaomy 

T?ftri>Pfl«tlp (fiir'kaB-I or tek'sel), a of the globe. They greatly affect dl- 
JJOreCaaXie ^^^^ ^^^. ,„ ^^^ ,„^ ^^^^_ ^'^^ ^j^^,^ beneficial influence la 
" ip of war. or forward of the ^ physical, economical, and hygienic 

— .-, ..hove the upper deck. In aspect is now receiving increased atten- 

mercbant ships It Is the forepart of the tinn. Immense forests eilst In the W«t- 
.■easel, where the sailors live. prn continent both in the north and sonth. 

PnrpclnHtirP (fOr-klO'sOr), In law. the vegetation apppsring to pnssesa no 
JTOreClOBUre ,, ^^,^ ^^^^ „, ^ ^^^. ^^^.^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ States, neverth- 
IMRee, or of any one having Interrtt In less, the forests, though still ot great ei- 
a mortgage. In the event of the conditions tent, are gradually disappearing; but 
ot th" mortgage being violated, to com- th'*p of Canada remain verv large. In 
pel the mortgagor to redeem the pledge South America, the whole of the vallev 
or (orfelt his right of redemption. of the Amaion. which embraces ODe-third 

Foreign Attaohment. iZ.t""'- °'..%".".l' "K' %'A' Sl'liiii tS 
Foreign Bill of Exchange. IfJ- KMLTNSSh.'fXa^S! i^T 
Jorenrio Hedioine ',!, J " r, ".''.' Vi 'i^^„ 
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Forestry Forfar 

societies under this name, including the general government In the Department 
Ancient Order of Foresterc, founded in of Agriculture has been organised a 
England in 1745, established in the Division of B^orestrv, and the most ear- 
United States in 1809; the Foresters of nest efforts are being made to prevent 
America, founded in 1864, and the In- any further needless waste of our wood- 
dependent Order of Foresters, 1874. lands. In the new and active movemeDt 
PnTAftf-nr (for'es-trl), the at* or art 'or the conservation of national resources 
f uicsbijr ^£ forming and cultivating the preservation of the public forests 
forests. The usefulness of forests to ranks high, and to aid in this purpose 
man lies: (1) In furnishing him with the aovernment has withdrawn as nt- 
timber for building, manufacturing, fuel, tional forest areas a vast amount of th« 
etc., and with various other useful public lands, amounting at the present 
products of trees. (2) In their influ- time to 192,931,197 acres, an area about 
ence on climate. (3) In their influence equal to that of Texas and Ohio corn- 
on waterflow, by keeping the ground bined. These woodlands are under the 
more moist, making tne outflow more charge of the National Forest Service 
regular, checking the rapid melting of and cared for by about 3000 men. of 
snow, and keeping the hillsides from whom 250 are professional foresters, 
being denuded of their soil, thus setting The trees in these forests are cut with 
up streams and covering cultivated careful discrimination, and new trees 
valley lands. The necessity of a proper are planted to take their place, there 
preservation of the forests seems highly ^^>nf^ forest nurseries containing about 
evident, but the nations have been slow 20,000,000 plants and capable of supplj- 
in waking up to this fact Several of ingl8.000,000 a year. New York Dt» 
the countries of Europe have been largely 1,600,000 acres in its forest reservf, 
stripped of their woodlands by India- Pennsylvania over 920,000, and the re- 
creet cutting in the poorest countries, serves of the other states amount to a 
and only recently have the nations been very considerable area. Arbor day is a 
roused to the necessity of their conser- useful institution in this connectian, Urfp 
vation. This is now being carefully numbere of trees being planted on tbsl 
attended to in several countries, espe- day and the need of conserving the forests 
cially in Germany. In China broad moun- taught to the growing generation in a 
tain regions have been stripped of their practical manner. 

trees, with the result that tnis soil has Porest GitV ^ borough of Siisooe- 
been swept away by the rains, leaving . hanna Co., Pennsyiva- 
the rocks bare, while broad reaches of nia, 20 miles N. E. of Scranton. Coal min- 
formerly fertile lowlands have been made ing and agrricultnre are the principal in- 
sterile by the material apread over them dustries. Pop. (1920) 6004. 
by the rains that swept the mountain 1?nr»af.flv ^^^ popular name of a 
slopes. ' ""*^ "y> f a m i Iv ( Hippobo«id«) 
In the United States the broad origi- of two-winged flies, parasitic on birds 
nal forests have been very largely cut and quadrupeds. 

away, and those remaining have of late P#)]*Aat MftrUfi '° S^logy, an ar- 
years been so largely reduced by indls- * vx^oi. aM.c»AM*^, gillaceons 1 ami- 
criminate cutting and the ravages of nated, shelly limestone, alternating with 
carelessly kindled fires that great alarm clays and calcareous sandstones, and 
is felt as to the future of the lumber forming one of the upper portions of the 
supply. Within recent years vigorous lower Oolite; so called from Whichwood 
efforts have been made to overcome this Forcaif In Oxfordshire, 
growing evil. The American Forestry Pnri»sf Porlr * residential village in 
Association, founded in 1882. its purpose *"^co«' J^MXk^ Proviso townshi... 
being the conservative use of our forest C^ook County, Illinois, near Chicago, on 
resources, has now over 5000 members, the Desplaines River. Pop. (1920) 10J68. 
residents of every state, and of Canada Porfoi* (far'iar), or Aifotm, a marl- 
and foreign countries. The first State **»**«** time county on the east 
Forest Commission was organized by coast of Scotland, bounded ir. by Coon* 
New York in 1885 and has now a very tios Aberdeen and Kincardine, w, by 
large forest reserve set aside in the Perth. B. by the Firth of Tay, and I. 
Adirondacka. Pennsylvania has also by the German Ocean; area 890 sq. 
large forest reserves in its mountain miles. The surface is covered in the 
districts, and many other states have west and northwest by a portion of tilt 
taken similar action. The art of for- Grampians known by the name of the 
estry Is also being taught in the schools, Braes of Anrus. and In the sontii by 
and a large bodv of skilled foresters are part of the Sidlaw Hills. Nearly half 
now in the aervice of the states and the the area is under crops and cattl« rearing 



Forfeiture Formation 

la carried to great perfection, the chief {M. Agorica) is now cultivated in green- 

breeda being shurthorna and polled An- houses, and is much esteemed for the 

Ka. The staple manufacture ia coarse brilliancy of its flowers. 

Lena, which is mure or less carried on p^pi; (fOr-16'), a town of North Italy, 

In ail the towns and villages, but has 'v<l<u. capital of a province of same 

ita central locality at Dundee. Sand- name, 38 miles southeast of Bologna* 

atone flags are largely quarried in the It is handsome and well built, has manu- 

Arbroath district Pop. 284.078.— The factures of silk ribbons, silk twist, 

county town, FORFAB, is 13 miles north woolen stuffs, etc., and a considerable 

by east of Dundee. The staple manu* trade. Forli has a cathedral and is a 

factnre is linen, especially of the coarser bisbop*s see. Pop. 43,321. — The prov- 

varieties, there being several large fac- ince of Forli' is bounded on the east by 

tories in the town, in connection with the Adriatic; area 710 sq. miles; pop. 

which are several bleachworka- Pop* 279,072. 

12382. ,. .^ V , ^ Forlorn TTone » *x^y of men, usu- 

Forfeitnre (for'fi-ttlr), a punish- r Oriorn nope, ^^ volunteers, se- 

ment annexed to some lected from different regiments, to lead an 

illegal act or remissness of an owner assault, enter a breach, or perform other 

or tenant of property, whereby he loses service attended with uncommon peril, 

hia interest therein, together with Lis The term is of Dutch origin: hope be- 

title, the same going to the party in- ing from Dutch hoop, a company, 

jured by such act or remissness. Pnrrn •» » metaphysical term, haa 

Forfire (^^^''J^* ^ workshop or other *wiiu, j^^^ defined aa the essence of 

o establishment in which iron or the thing from which result not only 

other metal is hammered and shaped by \xb figure and shape, but all its other 

the aid of heat; also, the works where qualitiea. Hence it ia all that makes a 

iron ia rendered malleable by puddling thing intelligible to the mind, in contra- 

and shingling. For military purposes a distinction to matter, thus regarded aa 

traveling forge ia used by forces in the a kind of unknown substance or aub- 

fi«W. stratum. 

ForererV (f*>p'ie-H). at common law, Pnmialilp"hvflp (for-mal'de-hld), or 

xur^rjr ^j^^ fraudulent making or rOnnaiaenyae i^oRiiic ALDKUTDE, 

alteration of a writing to the prejudice is a colorless, pungent, irritating gaaeoua 

of another man's rights, or making, malo body (CHtO). with characteristic odor 

animo, of any written instrument for and very decided antiseptic and bacteri- 

the purpoae of fraud and deceit ; the cidal properties. It is the best bactericide 

word makinff, in this last definition, be- known, acting effectively in the gaseous 

ing considered f^s including every alter- state. It was first produced by Hofmann 

adfon of or addition to a true instrument in 1868. It is made by the action of heat 

The puniahment of forgery at common on wood alcohol, being an oxidation 

law ia, aa for a misdemeanor, by fine, product It ia very irritating to the mu- 

impriaonment, and auch other corporeal cous membrane of the eyes and nose, in- 

pnniahment aa the court in its discretion flammation resulting after much inhala- 

ahall award. Most and perhapa all, of tion of it It ia used by Boarda of ^ i 

the atatea in the Union have passed Health, being sprinkled or poured on the ^ 

lawa making certain acts forgery, and floor of a room, all outlets being fastened 

the national legislature has alao en- so as to keen the gas confined therein. 

acted several on this subject: but these Thus used, it acts as a disinfectant de- 

atatntea do not take away the character stroying disease germs. The odor mav be 

of the offense aa a misdemeanor at com- removed afterwards by ammonia, which 

mon law, but only provide additional is sprinkled about the apartment It ia 

punishment in cases enumerated in the also used to harden and preserve patho- 

atatntea. logical and histological specimens, etc. It 

VAMVttf.wA.'nAf the name of Myo- is made and used internally as hexameth- 

X 0rgVl^*me-X101», ,^^^ palu9tr%$, ylenamin. etc.. much diluted with water, 

nat order Boraginaceie, annual and in some forms of cystitis, etc. 

perennial herba. Nearly fifty species PonnQtion (for-mft'shun). In ge- 

have been described. Scorpion-grass is * v*m*«*i»*v** ology, any aeries of 

alao a name for it and others of its genus, rocks referred to a common origin or 

It ia a very beautiful plant, and con- period, whether they consist of the same 

aidered to be the emblem of friendship or different materials. Geological strata 

wherever It Is grown. Its flow»i*s are are divided into certain groupa of one 

bright blue with a vellow evp. Sper!*»8 era of deposition, sometimes of very dis- 

are fonnd In the TTnited Sfntes. Th«> similar mlneraloglcal character, but 

dark-blna forget-me-not of the Axorea encloalng the aame foeall species; aa, the 
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Carboniferous, Oolitic, Cretaceous, Silu- a compound by means of symbols and 
rian, Lauren tian, etc., formations. See letters. Thus water is represented by 
Qeology, HaO, in which Ha stands for the two 

Formenterfl. (^or-men-tS'ra), one of proportions of hydrogen and O for thi* 
A vj.Aii.^A&i«v/j.a ^jjg Balearic Islands, one of oxygen which are combined to 
about 12 miles lone and 8 broad, hilly, produce writer. In medicine it signifies a 
woody, and but little cultivated. prescription. 

FormiGfl. (^or'mi-ka), the genus to Porres (^^r'es), a burgh of Scotland, 
^•* which some of the ants **'**^*» county of Elgin, beautifully 
belong. situated in a finely-wooded country. 

PormiP Aniii (for'mik; CHtO«), an I'orres Castle was the residence of th^ 
X urmii. xiwa ^ ^ ^ ^ obtained Vrom early Scottish kings, and Shakespeiv 
ants (L. formica^ an ant), when re- l^as made this neighborhood the scene of 
peated quantities of them have been in- the chief events in Macbeth, Pop. 5242. 
fused in boiling water. It is contained PorrfiAt (^or'est), Eowiif, actor, 
in human sweat and urine, in the com- **'**^»«' born in Philadelphia in 1808. 
mon nettle and other plants, and may He showed an early talent zor the stage, 
be prepared artificially in various ways, and in 3820 made his d^but at Philadel- 
It is a colorless, volatile liquid, with phia as the hero in Home's play of 
pungent odor, and producing intense Douglas. In 1826 he appeared before 
irritation on the skin. the New York public as Othello with 

Formosa (for-md'sa), an island in signal success. In 1836 he visited Eng- 
the Chinese Sea, separated land, making a third and last visit in 
from the Chinese prov. of Fokien by a 1845. He continued to act with great 
strait about 80 miles wide where nar- success at New York till 1871. when be 
rowest. The island is about 250 miles retired, dying in 1872. Ilia chief char 
in length and 70 in average breadth. It acters were Othello, Macbeth, Hanilti, 
is divided by a central range of moun- and Richard III, His former abod* in 
tains (rising to 12,000 feet) into a Philadelphia is now the home of the Pbil- 
western and eastern part, the former of adelphia School of Design for Women, 
which (mosUv a plain) is occupied by and he established by will a home fur 
about 500,000 immigrant Chinese, and aged and infirm actors, near that city, 
highly cultivated, producing in abundance PoTTfist Nathan Bedfobo, Confed* 
corn, rice, sugar, pepper, camphor, ■*^"**^o'»> erate cavalry commander; 
oranges, bananas, etc. The eastern part born in Tennessee in 1^1. He was a 
is inhabited mainly by wild tribes of slave trader in Memphis, Tennessee, and 
Malayan race, who are gradually dis- at the outbreak of the Civil war joined 
appearing before the Chinese. Northern the Confederate Army as a private, 
Formosa is volcanic, and earthquakes becoming a daring commander of cav- 
occur. Four ports have been open since airy and attaining the rank of lieutenant* 
1860 to European commerce: Tai-wan general. He was one of the ablest cav- 
(the capital), Tam-sui, Ke-lung, and Ta- airy leaders in the war. His name be* 
kow; and the trade of the island since came notorious in connection with the 
then has greatly increased. The chief Fort Pillow Massacre, although he al- 
ezports are coal, tea, camphor, sugar, wpys denied the charge that no quarter 
indigo, hemp, timber; this island being was allowed. He died in 1877. 
the principal source of camphor. The P||««fp|. (fors'ter), Johann Gbobo 
imports are cotton and woolen goods AJWiotci Adam, a German traveler, 
and opium. It formerly belonged to gon of Johann Reinhold Forster, was bom 
('hina, but was ceded to Japan in 1895, in 1754. He accompanied his father to 
in consequence of the war with China. Xtussia and England, and both accom- 
Japan has had much trouble with the panied Cook in his voyage round the 
wild tribes and is making vigorous ef- world 1772-75. Subsequently he taught 
fort to bring them under control. natural history at Cassel, held a profes- 

Formo^SA *** island in the Atlantic, aorial chair at Wilna. became librarian 
*' forming one of the Bis- to the Elector of Mains, and died at Paris 
sagos off the west coast of Africa. See in 1794. An excellent account of Cook's 
BissoffOi, second voyage round the world was writ 

Fommlfl. (for'ma-la), a fixed form ten by him m connection with his fatkei 
**'***** of words or symbols. In He nJao vfrote Essays on Oeoaraphp. Jfst- 
theology it is a formal statement of doc- ^tral History, Vietos of the Lo^er Misr, 
trines; in mathematics, a general theo- etc 

rem, a rule or principle expressed in Vorster Jorann Rurrold, a Oer- 
algebraic symbols. In chemistry it Is a **'*"«'^*> man writer, ftither of Ae 
mode of expressing the constituentB of foregoing, born In 172^ He stodM 
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theology at Halle, and became preacher in oppoaition to the government, pai^ 
at Naasenhnben. He chiefly devoted ticularly in matters of foreign and im- 
hlmself, however, to bis favorite studies perial policy. He died in 1888. 
—mathematics, history, geography, etc. Po|Hivtli Uor-sIthM, William, an 
After having been engaged on a mission by ■*• ***»/ "** English lawyer and writer, 
the Russian government he in 17(i6 mi- born in 1812. After a brilliant career 
grated to London, where he supported at Trinity College, Cambridge, he studied 
himself and his son, Jobann Georg, partly law, was called to the bar in 1830, and 
by teaching. He was finally invited to became a queen's counsel in 1850. He 
accompany Captain Cook in his second represented the borough of Marylebone 
voyage as naturalist of the expedition, in the House of Commons in 1874>80. 
An account of the voyage was published Besides legal works he wrote Horten- 
in his son's name (London, 1777). In tiut, or the Duty and Office of an Ad- 
1780 he was invited to Halle as profes- vacate; History of Trial by Jury; 
•or of natural history, and continued IfapoJcon at 8t, Helena and Sir Hudton 
there until his death in 1708. Lowe; Life of Cicero; NoreU and Novel- 

Porster John, an English writer, ists of the Eighteenth Century; Han- 
j:vAoifCX| jj^j,jj ^^ Newcastle in 1812. nibal in Italy, a drama, etc.; and con- 
While studying for the bar in London tributed to periodicals. Died in 1800. 
he contributed to the Ewaminer and 'Popf (fort), a small fortified place 
other periodicals. In 1843 he was called ^^*^^ surrounded with a ditch, ram- 
to the bar, but his main interests re* part, and parapet, for the purpose of de* 
mained in the field of literature. He fending a pass, river, road, harbor, etc. 
became editor of the Daily Newt in Forts are made of different forms and 
1840, and shortly afterwards of the Em- extent according to the exigencies of the 
aminer. In 1848 he published his Life case. Bee Fortification, 
of Qoldtmith. In 1856 he retired from Pnrf HAlliTia a city, county seat of 
the editorship of the Ejfaminer, having *"**' vuiiiua, i^rimer Co., Colorado, 
been appointed the year previous secre- on Cache la Poudre Kiver, aud on Union 
tary to the Lunacy Commission, of Pacific and Colorado & Southern rail- 
which he became in 1861 a commissioner, roads, 74 miles n. of Denver, in a fanning 
During this period he devoted himself and cattle and sheep-raising district. It 
to historical studies, the result of which is the seat of the State Agricultural Col- 
appeared in his ArreH of the Five Mem- lege. Pop. (1020) 8755. 
6<*r«, Dehatee on the Grand Rcmon- p^rf lip ITroTinp the capital of 
Mirance, and TAfe of Sir John Eliot. He ■^"*^*' ^^ xrniiuc, Martinique. It is 
also published biographies of I^andor and strongly fortified. Po|). 27,000. 
Dickens, but died in 1876, before com- ytirf DaiIcfp a city, county scat of 
pleting his Life of Swift. '^^^ ^^^^S^9 Webster Co., Iowa, on 

1?Ai*af pr William Edwabd, an Eng- Dcs Moines River, 87 miles n. bv w. of 
j:uivtci| ji^jj statesman, born at Des Moines. It is a great railroad center 
Bradpole, Dorset, in 1818, the son of an and is in a coal-mining and grpsum and 
eminent minister of the Society of day-quarrying district. Manufactures in- 
Friends. He entered into the woolen elude gypsum and clay products, overalls, 
trade at Bradford. In 1850 he married shirts, wool-lined coats, gloves, shoes, tele- 
the eldest daughter of Dr. Arnold, of phone instruments, paint, gahranixed cul- 
Rogby. He was returned to Parliament Jf'J^^.and bar iron. etc. Pop. (1010) 
for Bradford in 1861; became success- 15,543; (1020) 10,347. 
ively under-secretary for the colonies, Poi^ Edward. \ .vill W and town- 
vice-president of the Education Com- * ^* •*-**" "^ **i ship in Wajhington 
raittee and a member of the cabinet. He Co., N. Y., on the Hudson. It was a place 
had charge of the Education Bill of of much importance in the French and 
1870 and the Ballot Bill of 1872. In Indian wars and was repeatedly occupied 
1875, the Liberals having just return*»d by opposing forces in the Revolution, 
to power, Mr. Forster accepted the post General Dieskau (q. v.), in command of 
of chief secretary for Ireland at a time the French arroy. attacked the fort in 
when that country was distracted by 1755, but was defeated and captured. It 
agrarian and political tumults. The was from here that Burgoyne (q. v.) be- 
suppression of the liand League and the Jjn his march to Albany, August 14, 
arrest of Mr. Parnell and the more vio- iJ^^ ^ee ^arajojja. 

lent agitators was carried out by Mr. Portll U«!f**iiJ?«r^flK ^nS^nSlf 
Forster, but on the government resolv- "«d, about 65 miles long. 

ing to change its policy and release the Vortll Bridfi^fi ***® If*"^*' railway 
4>ameUltea Mr. Forster resigned (1S82>. « ^^"^ ^ritt^c, viaduct which 
After thia he was often found voting rosaes the Firth of Forth at QQeena* 
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f«rr7, here abont 4000 feet wide at low tected from the eii«m;'B fire by a breaal- 

water. The amall isUnd of lochsarvie work or parapet (b), about 8 feet high, 

ii used oa the central support o( the oometimes pierced at certain intervaia 

two chief apans, whicll are 1710 feet with emftriMuret through which the kudb 

wide each. These spaiu are each made are fired. Bejond the rampart is the 

ap of two cantilevers eitending towards ditch, usuaily about 12 feet in depth, but 

each other from the opposite sides and nrylug greatly in width, lie ditch is 

connected by a girder, the cautilevera sometimes filled with water ; in other 

being 343 feet deep where they reat on cases it is dry. Tbe tcarp or ttcarp 

the Bupportiug piers aod 40 feet at tfa« (o) is the inner wall of tbe ditch, and 

tree ends, and projecting; 680 feet, while it is faced with mHson-work or hurdles, 

the central connecting girder is 3S0 feet aodi, etc. (the revetemenl) to retain the 

in length. There are other two spans earth of the rampart in its place. The 

of 6S0 feet each, fifteen of ISS feet each, coMntericarp (d) is tbe opnosite or ontt'r 

and seven small arches totaling about wall of the ditch. From the top of tbe 

400 feet. Including piers there Is about counterscarp outwards is a. space about 

a mile of main (pans and over half a 30 feet wide <tbe coverei-vay, e) pro- 
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Section through line at Fortifiotloaa. 

miie of viaduct ai>i>niBcb. The bridge tected by a parapet, the long superior 
has e. dear headway of 157 feet above outward slope of which towards tbe open 
' high water and carries two lines of rails, ground forms the glaoi». Tbe use of 
It was built 18S2-SI>. the contract price the covered-way is to allow the troops 
being ¥8,000.000. to be drawn up on It unseen by tbe be- 
"pArtiflpntinTi (for-tl-fl-kft'shun), the siegers tor the purpose of making a 
JOniUfcHLion ^^^^^^ ^f strengtbeo- sortie, it also enables tbe defenders to 
ibg positions in such a way that they heep up a closer fire on the attacking 
may be defended by a body of men much forces. The slope of the glacis is so 
inferior in Dumber to those by whom they constructed as to bring the assailants 
are attacked ; end more particularly, the in the direct line of fire froui the ar- 
science of strengthening positions so tillery on the ramparts. In the sectional 
that they may be held against the as- cut A is towards the interior of the tort, 
sault of trnops supported hy artillery, b towards the open country. At certain 
ForUficationa are usually divided into intervals there are often bastions or 
permanent and temporary. Permanent projecting works at salient angles,^ com- 
fortiCcations are works required to re- manding by their fire the ourloin ot 
main effective tor any length of time, straight portion of the fortified line be- 
for the purpose of defending important tween them, Tbe use of tbe bastion has 
positions aod cities, dockyards, arsenals, given name to what is called the 6a«tio>i- 
etc. Temporary fortifications are such ary system ot fortification, which has 
as are designed merely to throw tern- in modern times largely given way to 
porary obstacles in the way of the enemyi "tat is known as the paivnanai or Ger- 
es fieldworks. etc. The former ere con- man system, which is considered to bsve 
structed on the principle that each part various advantages in relation to the 
must by its fire support and be sup- powerful artillery of tbe present day. 
ported by some other psrt ; that tiie The polygonal system has also been 
works must protect the defenders from culled the caponier system, from the use 
the enemy's nre es well as possible, and of powerful casemated caponiers con- 
that the fire of the fortress must com- structed across the ditches and serviiv 
fletely sweep all parts of the ground In instead ot bostions for their defense, 
ront of the fortified lines. The more The genera! plan of the works is polyg- 
important details of a regulnr fortifica- onnl. with the ramparts niaccd on the 
tiou may be briefly described as under: sicips of the polygon. The connecting 
Around the plsce to be defended is raised line nf fortifications, surrounding a place 
a mound or bank of earth called a ram- is called tbe fortified enceinte, and the 
part, on the upper surface of which, tbe works in a regular fortress form a very 
lcrre-pt«infl (a>. the troops snd cannon complicated whole, including works to 
are placed. Tbe terre-pleino is pro- which such names as ravtUnt, dnni- 
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Imnest etc., are given. The fortified en- l7/^<p4. finAff a city, county seat of 
ceinte immedUtely Burn»undiug a place *^*^*' OOUti, poiirbon Co.. Kansaa. 09 
ia not now considered a auttic-ient de- miles s. of Kansas City. It nas sorghum- 
fense, on account mainly of the long syrup factory, flour mUla, overall factory, 
range of modern cannon. Hence it is condcnsery, etc. Pop. (1020) 10.603. 
usual to surround a fortress with a V|)«.f Omifli county seat of Sebastian 
Une of detached forta at some distance **'^* ouutu, q^^ Arkansaa, at conflu- 
from the enceinte, or there may be more enee of Arkansas and Poteau riyers, on 
than one such line of advanced worra. six railroads.. It haa glass factories. 
Fortifications intended to ward off at- smelters, wagon and furniture factories, 
tacVs by sea have their sea-faces noti( wood-working plants, textile factories, etc. 
ct^mmonly protected by plates of iron or Pop. (1020) 28,811. 
steel. Scientific fortification may be p^i»f. GfoiiiiriY a ^^^ on the Mo- 
aaid to commence with the great French ' «" Dl«nwix, y^^^^ j^j ^^ ^^ 

pngineer Vauban, who served under site of Rome, N. Y., erected by Brigadier 
Louis XIV. He developed the baationed John Stanwix in 1758. It was besieged 
system, which, as improved by Cormoa- by the British in 1777. See John$an, Sir 
taigne and others, is still the prevailing William; 8i. Leger, 
type of French fortification. pArf Snmf Ar ^ 'ort on the entrance 

Field Fi^rtifioatioM varv much accord* '^^ oumwr, ^^ Charleston Harbor, 
ing to the time allowed for construction South Carolina. At the opening of the 
and during which they may prove usefuL War of Secession it was taken by the 
Amongst works of this nature are the Confederates from the small body of Fed- 
redaii, which consists of two parapets, eral troopa by whom it was garrisoned 
with a ditch in front, forming an angle (14 April, 1861). It r«^pulsed an attack 
ftacinf the enemy ; the lunette, which la of nine iron-dads on 7 April, 1863, and 
a rraan with short flanks ; the redoubif was heavily bombarded in August of the 
a closed work with a ditch and parapet same year, but maintained its defense till 
all round. As none of those works has the final evacuation of Charleston, Feb. 
a flanking fire in itself, they have to 18, 1866. It haa been rebuilt on a modi- 
be disposed so that they flank each other fied plan. 

within rifle range. To do this effectii- p^^u. TTiAmaA ^ military post near 
ally, and to strengthen the whole line,**»" X nomas, Newport. Kentucky, 
the plan generally adopted is to form an on the Ohio River. — ^The town of Fort 
intrenched camp by a line of square Thomas, Campbell Co., Ky., baa a popula* 
redoubts, flanking each other, and alao tion (1020) of 5028. 
a line of simple redans in front of the •• ^^^ (for-tO'na), the Roman 

intervals of the redoubts. When the iOAvUttH goddess of success, cor- 
time is not sufficient to throw up such responding to the Greek Tpehi. She is 
works, simple terms of intrenchments, generally delineated with a rudder, em- 
such as shelter trenches, are used to biem of her guiding power; or, later, 
shelter troopa or oppose the enemy s ao- ^th a bandage over her eyes and a 
Tanee. During the Kuropcan war the ex- gcepter in her hand, and sitting or stand- 
tensive employment of aeroplanes made It |ng on a wheel or globe. 
oecenary to conc<»al the trenches and dug- m^m^^-nrtt^^ab Talottila t^^ old name of 
outs from the nir observer, and various JTOITaiiaiC XBiauuBy ^j^^ Canaries. 

forms of camouflage were found effective. VAi^fYiYiofna (for-tQ-n ik'tua), the 
Tort Lftft « borough of Bergen Co.,'*'*''****"'*'*" Wo of an old popular 
« vx If ai«?«?| ^T^^ Jersey, on the Hudson legend. lie obtained a wishinjc-cag and 
River, opposite New York City. It haa inexhaustible purse of gold, which finally 
manufactures of motion-picture films, etc. ruined him and his sons. The first 
Pop. (1020) 5761. printed edition of the story appeared in 

Fort MadiflOn. a dty, county seat of Germany in 1500. but in various forms 
A VA w jivauAowu, j^^ Q^^ j^^^ ^jQ j^ ^^ appeared in most of the languages 

the Mississippi, 18 miles 8. w. of Burling- of Europe. 

ton. It has paper, rubber, pen, machinery T?^-f„*,ofTi« « I^itin poet, born in 
and other works, car shops, etc. The J! OniUnili»u», Northern Italy about 
8tate penitentiary is here. Pop. (1020) 503 ^.d. ; Bishop of Poitiers in 507 ; 
12.06a ,..,*, .„ died about 600. Ilia works were numer- 

Port Monroe • United states miU- ous, but he is remembered only by his 
<uxt uuiuuv, tary reservaHon at hymna, one of which (VrxtMa regi9 pro- 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia, defending 4eunt) was adopted by the church, and 
Hampton Roads. It contains barracks, ^ well known in the modem version of 
ArtiUenr School, arsenal, etc. Jefferson j. M. Neale (*The royal banners for* 
Davis (q* vj was imprisoned here, mud gOb* etc). 
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TPftr+TitiTr ( for-to'ue ) , Mabiano, a undertaken against the Turks, the 
XurtlLuy Spanish puintor (1839-74), Visconte of MUan, and others, in which 
born near Barcelona. Amuug his works Venice was mostly victorious, extending 
are Spanish Marriage, i?antasia at Mo- her dominion to the Adda. But in his 
roooo. The Acadcmiviumf etc. private life the doge was less fortunate. 

Pftrf WoiTYiA a city, county seat of Three of his sons died in the service of 
xurt wayiiCi ^^^^ Co., Indiana, 148 the republic, and the fourth, Jacopo. be- 
miles E. 8. E. of Chicago, located at the iuff accused of receiving bribes from 
point where St. Mary*s and St. Joseph's foreign princes, was condemned to tor- 
rivers unite to form the Maumee River, ture and exiled to Crete, where he died. 
It has extensive railroad shops, oil pump When eighty-five years of age Foscari 
and tank factories, lisle hose mills, motor was deposed from the dogeship at the 
truck works, car- wheel foundry, enameled instigation of a rival, Jacopo Loredano, 
copper wire plant, etc. It has a Lutheran and died a few days after, November ij 
College. Pop. (1910) 63,933; (1920) 1457. On the story of Jacopo Foscari 
86,549. is founded Byron's tragedy of The Two 

Vt%rt WillifiTn a city in Thunder PoBcari. 

*w*i# wxAxxaiUi Bay district, Ontario. Pu-nolo (foe'ko-lO), Ugo, an Italiai 
on Kaministiquia River, at the head of ^^^^^^^ poet and prose writer, boni 
lake navigation on Lake Superior. It has about 1776, and educated at tbe Univer- 
a fine harbor and large lake traffic ; also sity of Padua. Before the age of twenty 
numerous manufactures of steel, flour, he produced his tragedy II T%e9ie (* Thy* 
stoves, brick, starch, etc. Pop. 25,000. estes ' ) , which was received witn ap 

Fort Willifl.m Henrv ^ ^^^ ^ plause. His next work of importance wa^ 
A VA » ¥w xuj,a,uM, A&^ j&A jr f ^jjg modem a romance somewhat in the style of 

town of Caldwell, N. Y., at the head of Goethe's Wertherj called Uliime Letiert 

Lake George, erected bv Sir William di Jacopo Orti* (' Last Letters of Jacopo 

Johnson (q. v.) in 1755. In August, 1757. Ortis '). He then procured a commission 

it was attacked by Montcalm (q. v.) ; ana in the army ( First Italian r..egion). After 

Colonel Monro, commanding the English some military experiences under Massina 

forces, was compelled to surrender. at Genoa and elsewhere, in 1806, he re- 

Fort mTortll ^ ^^^y* county seat of tired and wrote / Sepolcri^ one of the 

WW vx i#U| rparrant CJo., Texas, on finest of his poems. He was rabsegnently 

Trinity River, 32 miles w. of Dallas. It appointed to a professorship at FavSa, of 

Is the principal railroad center s. w. of which Napoleon, displeased at his fre^ 

Kansas City, having 17 railroad outlets, dom of speech, soon deprived him. In 

It is an important automobile assembling 1812 he produced his tragedy of ^/ar, 

point and has many large machine shops, and soon after that of Kiccarda. On 

oil refineries, packing plants, railroad the fall of Napoleon, Foscolo, who was 

shops, etc. Seat of Texas Women's Col- obnoxious to the Austrians, retired to 

lege, Texas Christian University, South- Switzerland; but finally, in 1815, went 

western Baptist Theological Seminary, to Jjondon, where he met with a most 

Southland University, and many other favorable reception, and where he died 

institutions. Pop. (1910) 73,312; (1020) in 1827. Besides the work8.alr«ady men- 

106,482. tioned, his critical writings, £tMy« o» 

Forum z^^^^^'T^v'^^^r^^ s^^rjf ^f^M^a?S ^^^ 

markets and courts of Justice were held. «f« ^®" ^®^^-. iv^ ^ 4^ ^ t-*i- 
There were a number of such places in FoSS. ?' *^^®*,.! w*!^ , VVSklt^ 
Rome, by far the most celebrated being , ' v^**"*:i,f u^*^^^' ^? ii # ^^ 
the great Roman forum {Forum Ro- f ,*»•«»«* ^^ ^^*<^^ ?^^?J^lLi^Lj!l^I: 
mdnum) between Mount Palatine and below the rampart of » f<>5^°<« P}*«%2 
the CapltoHne Hill. This place, once * P?'* ^^hat is to be defended. See 
adorned with the most beautiful statues f orttficatton, , *, ^v 

and buildings, had become almost a waste PoSSanO V. ,*•* nO). a town in NortH 
known as the Campo Vaccina, or cattie- *"»~"*' Italy, on the Stnra. 13 mUes 
field, but of late years the government northeast of Cuneo. It is sorroondcd by 
has made clearances and excavations oW walls and defended by a <*Mtle. It is 
and taken charge of the valuable relics a bishop's see and has a cathedral. Pop. 
which are still left «' commune. 18,175. 

VA«#wri ( fosTiA-r*) . Pbawcksco. FoagA WftV. ^^ Pobrb Road, one of 
fOSCan p^jpp ^f Venice, born about ^^^^^ ^»J> the great Roman roadi 
1372, elected in 1423. The whole period from Cornwall by Bath, Coventry, and 
In which he governed the republic was Leicester, to Lincoln. It is stUl trac^ 
MIS <»f war and tumult, campaigns being able nesHy all the wav. 



To88fl Foster 

Fossil ^foB'il), a term for the petri- rial and deposited dissolved silica in its 

AvooAA |j^ forms of plants and ani- place. In some instances the wood has 

mals which occur in the strata that com- been converted into solid jasper or has 

pose the surface of our globe. Most of been changed into opal or agate, or fiUed 

these fossil species, many of the genera, with chalcedony or crystallised quarts, 

and some uf the families are extinct with beautifully variegated colors. 

When these remains are only partially PnqanTnlirAiisi (f o8-som-br0'n&), a 

foflsiliied. and occur in superficial or ''^"»»*'™"™ne town of Central Italy, 

recent deposits, the term $ubfo99il is 38 miles w. n. w. of Ancona, on tht, 

employed. See Qeology and PaUton" Metauro, with a fine cathedral. Pop. 

iologv, (commune) 10.847. 

PAfifliI PootnriTifs ^^^ footmarks PootAr (^oa'tto), Bibkst, an English 
XOSSUXOOipnniSy ^^ imprints left ^^^^^^ artist, born at North ShSlds 

at very remote periods by the feet of in 1812. He learned wood-engraving 

various animals on the wet day or sand under Landells, and in early life became a 

of sea-beaches or similar localities, and draughtsman. He soon achieved a high 

which are now found at various levels in reputation as a book illustrator, and lllus- 

the solid strata of the earth. The foot- trated the works of Goldsmith, Scott, 

prints in the Silurian and other very lA>ngfellow, Beattie. etc. His landscape 

antique rocks are mostly those produced drawings on wood are of great excellence, 

bv the claws of crustaceans. In the He afterwards devoted himself to water- 

Triassic rocks of Connecticut, numerous eolor painting, in which his reproductions 

footprints have been found, over forty of rusdc life were very successful. Died 

species being represented. in 1895. 

Tnosil PnrAiH-s ^^^ co^l measures Poof pr John, an English essayist, 
X OSUi X oresiS. present abundant in- ^ ^^^^^f was tK^rn in Yorlshire in 1770. 
dications of ancient forests, usually in After a short trial of the weaving trade 
the form of the roots of the trees from he studied for the Baptist ministry, ob> 
which the coal was formed. Several such tained a charge at Newcastle-on-Tyne, but 
have been uncovered, as in the ooal fields his preaching being unsuccessful, he took 
of Nova Sootia, where Lyell found the to hterati^re, contributing extensively to 
remains of trees 6 to 8 feet high, and one the Eclectic Review, In 1805 he pub- 
tree about 26 feet high and 4 feet in lished four essays, very celebrated in their 
diameter. At St. Rtionne, near Lyons, time, which established his fame as an 
France, the remains of a fossil forest have author. In 1819 the celebrated E9$ay on 
been found in an upright position, and in the EiHU of Popular Ignorance appeared, 
a colliery near Wolverhampton, England, He died In 1843. 

in a spnce about one-fourth of an acre. PAoter JouN Watson, diplomatist, 
have been found the fossilized stumps of *vbi»c1| \^fj^ j^ pjj^^ (*q^ Indiana, in 
73 trees, with roots attached, and with 1836. He served with distinction in the 
the broken-ofT trunks lying prostrate, one Civil War, and was afterwards editor of 
of them 30 f«»et long and all of them the Evansville (Ind.) Daily Journal, His 
turned into coal. Much more recent are diplomatic career began in 187.3, when be 
the remains of forests lying under beds of was sent as Minister tj Mexico. Thence 
peat, ' submerged forests,* as they are he went to Russia in 1880, and to Spain 
called, found in various parts of Europe in 1S83, and in 181)1 was engaged in nego- 
and America. Especially interesting are tinting reciprocity treaties with Spain, 
the collections of fossilized tree trunks, or Germany and Brazil. He was Secretary 
' petrified forests.' found in the surface in of State under President Harrison in 
various parts of the earth, the most strik- 181)2-08. He was subseouentiv engaged in 
Ing examples being in the western part of various diplomatic services, the latest be- 
the Tnited States. A remarkable group ing as a member of the Alaska Boundary 
of such trees, some of them 12 feet in Tribunal of 1003. and as the representa- 
diameter, exists in Nana County, Call- five of China to the Second Hague Oon- 
fomia. and another in Yellowstone Park, ferenoe. 1007. 

in which the trees are still erect, though V||«t^t* Stephett CoLLUvfl. song- 
converted into stone. An extraordinary **'»'^*> writer, born at Pittsburgh, 
forest of such trees has been found in Pennsylvania, in 1826. died in 1864. He 
Arizona, lying over a wide space of was very prolific in musical composition, 
ground, some of them 6 feet in diameter writing the words and composing the ma« 
and perfectly preserved. The«e trees are sic of over 125 popular songs and me!**- 
ratber mineralized than fossilised. They dfos. Among them are the well-known 
are found in volcanic regions and are airs. %fy Old Krnfurky Home: Old Folks 
supposed to be due to the action of hot at Home: Willie, We Fare MUiod Yarn; 
water, which carried ofF the orcanlc mate* 0?d filncl: Joe * ^ncla Ned, etc 
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storia Foundry 

iRtOria (foB-te'ri-a). a city of Ohio. FonffireS ('"^liaf). • town of N E. 
iBloriH 1^ Hanm«-k nnS Senwa 'wugcico France, dea IllMt-Vi. 

nties. 34 miloa s, of ToI«)o. on 5 rail- !«>"«. oa a height. 28 milea m. E. oI 
I rich agrioulturnl ilwtrict. It Ilenoes. It waa once fortiSed, ao m t- 



: manufactures of automnbilpB, auto- be couaidered one of the keys of Brit- 
bile parts, carbon proftuctn. steel and taay, but is now open, well built and 
a wire, etc., also founiiriea paekinj haa manufactures of Baonels, sailcloth, 
DtB and stock ynnlH. jianine mills, snclcinK. etc. Pop. 13.75:j. , . , _ 
ve and barn-l faetoriea, Bme kilns, etc. FoUla t'o"!*)' ^ ,i«I»nd b«ion«n| 
J (1620) 9SJ87 4:uiiitt ^^ ^^^^ Shetland group, but 

ii. -:_»1.n» ffo-ther-lnE'hBTl a lying some 20 miles to the west It rises 
thennghay Vmageof EngUnS from the eea in lofty cliffs, which swarm 
miles northeast of Northampton. lo wth sea-fowl, 
castle Mary Queen of Scots was be- PotllahS. °" FeUataha. 
,ded in 1587. ,, , , ,_ \ ^l .. 

.nnonlt (RJ-ltC), Jean Bkbnaed Poundation (loun-dftshnn), that 
mcaiUli JJ.Q., g French phjBicist, -e"""""""" part of a buildini 
■n 1819 ■ died 1868 Hia name is espe- which ie underground, or the portion ol 
Uy connected with a celebrated pen- the ground on which walla, piera, etc., 
urn experiment employed as a method rest. Foundationa are Dsnally made by 
■bowing the rotation of the earth on providing a hard, impermeable baae for 
axis, by observing a vibrating peudu- the masonry by methods which 'ary ac- 
j. He also rendered aervicea to optics, cording to the position and aoiL Where 

.nChi yt'W; fSf.'..?S'NS! S.ta„r,rf tod..l... ,j=b .. tto.. 
■nn I H-BB hnro in 1 Tia Hp was at needed for breakwaters, bridges, etc., con- 
It educated for the clergy, but having stitute special subjects for engineering 
jpted the principles of the revolution science. _ i _ «„„ „ ]=—„,. 

became an advocate and was elected Foundation, ?„ i°""v° lands fo^ 
nember of the National Convention in ,, , , '1" """ley "J 1 . '„l^ 

)2. Here he voted tor the death of the Jhe maiotenanee or support of some uae- 
'g, and was implicated, at least noml- '"l charitable institution, as an hospital, 
iTy. in the atrocities of the period. On a college, a schuo , etc. 
. fall of Robespierre (1794), Pouchy FonndatlOH-Stone, " .'hn^^M.iM" 
lO had for aome time tended towards , , ,, , ,„ 'public Builfl- 

. moderate party, managed to mate .ng laid in public with some ceremflny. 
ends with Barras and was rewarded It haa no necessary connection with the 
■ hiB betraya! by ' the ambassadorship foundation of the building. Also caHed 

Milan. He was afterwards appointed coroer-stone. ^ .. _ 

ibassador to Holland, but ultimately Toundinff. ^^ CatUng. 
sUed to Paris and made minister of * „,*'_ ., , (»„„„j' 

lice. Here his peculiar talents had full Fotindlinff HOSpitalS I : „ „i i„' 
ipe: and altboiiBh he waa twice dis- _ , ° .* ling), m- 

Med by Napoleon, who did not alto- stitutions for, receiving children aban- 
ther trust him he always recovered his doned by their parents and found by 
St was loaded with riches, and made strangers. Among auch Institutions are 
ike of Otranto He was rainiatfir of that of Pans, instituted in 16(0, and that 
lice at Napoleon's final abdication and of Ixindon in 1739. The latter was ong- 
•ved an imporMnt part in the arrange- inally a hospital for all exposed children ; 
>nts. He remained in office under but the enormous increase In abandoD- 
iuis XVIII for a time, but the dislike menta caused the hospital to be changed 
the' rovalist party at leoBtb forced in 1760 to one for poor, illegitimate 
m to reaign (1815), He went as am- children whose mothers ate known. The 
Bsador to Dresden, but afterwards re- objection that foundling hoapitala con- 
■ed to Prague, and latterly to Trieste, tnbute to the corruption of morals is the 
lere be died in 1820. strongest which can be nrged against 

nTi<K>aaa (fa-gis'). military, a little such institutions, and la not eaally 
OUgaSSe ^,j^p j^ ^jg f„f^ ^f a well, answered. 

or 10 feet wide and 10 or 12 deep, PonndrV f '"""'^ri) ■ ■ P]aee where 
It under some work, fortification, or * """«*/ metal is melted and cast 
let charged with powder, or powder into the fonne required In construction or 
id shells and covered with stones or decoration. Iron, brass, bronze, and typa 
irth for destroying the works by founding are special forms of the art 
Lplo^oD. 8w OatUng. 



Pount Fourier 

Fount ^^ Font, ainonff printers, was born in 1747. He was an attorney 

AviuA.i#| ^^^^ ^ Quantity of types, in by prof ession. and having attracted the 

proportions sorted for use, that includes attention of Robespierre, was appointed 

ordinary letters, large and small capitals, public accuser before the revolutionary 

single letters, double letters, points, tribunal. His thirst for blood seems to 

commas, lines, numerals, etc. ; as a fount have been increased b^ gratification, un- 

of pica, bourgeois, etc. A fount of til it became a real insanity. He pro- 

100,000 characters, which is a common posed the execution of Robespierre and 

fount, would contain 5000 types of a, all the members of the revolutionary 

3000 of 0, 11,000 of «, 6000 of «, 3000 tribunal in 1794, but was himself ar- 

of m, and about 30 or 40 of k, w, y, and rested, and died under the guillotine, in 

e. But this is to be understood only of a cowardly manner, in 1795. 

the ordinary types, capitals having other TTftTirn'hflTnlMiTilt ( f»r-8hA^-bO ), a 

proportions, which we need not here XUUrunamuauil, ^^^^ ^^ France, 

enumerate. dep. Niftvre, on the Loire. It has ezten- 

l?ATiTiffiiTi (foun'tan), a contrivance sive iron-smelting furnaces and forges. 

spout from an artificial channel, and T*Aiirnrov (f^r-krwft), Antoink 
often to rise up to a great height in a *vuj.uxwjr Francois de, a French 
jet or jets. There are various Kinds of chemist, born in 1755. Having adopted 
artificial fountains, but in those of an the profession of medicine, he applied 
ornamental character the water is usually himself closely to the sciences connected 
made to rise in a jet by the pressure or with it, and especially to chemistry. In 
weight of a head of water situated some 1784 he was made professor of chemistry 
distance above the orifice of issue, in at the Jardin du Roi ; and the next year 
which case the water will rise nearly to he was chosen a member of the Academy 
the same height as the head. In some of Sciences. At this period he became 
cities the public fountaips form a feature associated with Lavoisier, Guy ton-Mor- 
on the streets. Rome, in particular, is yeau, and BerthoUet in researches which 
noted for its fountains. At Paris, also, led to vast improvements and discoveries 
the fountains of the Place de la Concorde, in chemistry. When the revolution took 
the Tuileries, and at Versailles, are place he was chosen a deputy from Paris 
splendid structures. to the national convention, but did not 
PrninTi^ (f5-ka), Fbixdsich Hein- take his seat in that assembly till after 
xuu^uu jjjjjj Kabl, Baron de la the fall of Robespierre. In September, 
Motte, a German poet and novelist, born 1794, he became a member of the com- 
in 1777, grandson of the Fonqu6 the sub- mittee of public safety. In December, 
ject of the next article. He served as 1799, Bonaparte gave him a place in the 
lieutenant of the Prussian guards in the council of state, in the section of the 
campaign of 1792, thereafter lived in interior, in which place he drew up a 
rural retirement, but again returned to plan for a system of public instruction, 
the army, and was present at the most which, with some alteration, was adopted, 
important battles in the campaign of He died in 1809. His works are numer- 
1813. He died at Berlin in 1843. As a ous. We may mention his Systdme de$ 
writer his work is marked by fantastic Connais9ance$ chimiques and PhiloBophie 
unreality and extravagance of concep- chimique. 

tion. Several of his tales, Der Zauber- PnTi-riAr (f5-ri-ft), FBANgoiB Maris 
ring (* Magic Ring*), Undine, 9.Tid ^^^^^^^ Charles, a French socialist 
AHlauga*8 Ritter C Aslauga's Knight/), and founder of the system named after 
bnve been very popular. A translation him, was born in 1772 at Besancon. He 
of the latter was made by Carlyle. studied in the college of his native town, 
PnTinilJ Heinbich August, Baron and subsequently at Rouen and Lyons 
XUU4UCy de la Motte, a distinguished occupied subordinate situations in mer- 
Prussian general in the Seven Years* cantile houses. In the last-mentioned 
war, born in 1698 ; died in 1774. He was town he entered into business on his own 
descended from an old Norman family account, but lost all his money from the 
which had fled on account of religious tumults of war and was forced to enlist 
persecutions to The Hague. Fouqu6*s in the revolutionary army. Discharged 
Mimoires, containing his correspondence in 1795 on account of ill health, he re- 
with Frederick the Great, are highly turned to commerce, filling quite sub- 
interesting, ordinate situations, till he died in 1837. 
V^n/vniAi* TihitiIIa (f 8-k i-ft-tap- He wrote his books in his leisure hours 
rOuquicr-Xiuviixc y^])^ Antoinb and published them out of his arantv sav- 

QUENTIN, notorious for his ferocious ings. His first book, Th^orie de* Quatre 

cruelty in the first French revolution, Mouvemenii et dea De9tin4e$ 0^n4rale$, 



Fourier Powi 

was published in 1808 ; the Traii4 do Equaiion$ DeierminieM, published ic 1881 

VAisodation Domestique Agricole, hia aiter his death. 

most important work, in 1S22; but it PnnvnArittTn See Fourier {Frmth 

was not tm the last years of his life that -BO»"ACri»m. ^^^^ 

they attracted any notice. In his social Ponrier Series ^i^^^^ series of spe- 
system Fourier holds that the operations ^^*^^^*- w^xx^a> ^j^j ^p^^ named 
of industry should be carried on by PAo- after Fourier: who first showed their im- 
lansteriest or associations of 1800 mem- portance. They proceed according to 
bers combining their labor on a district sines and cosines of multiples of a tsH- 
of about a square league in extent, under able, the various multiples being in the 
the control of goyernors elected by each ratio of the natural numbers; and art 
community. In the distribution a certain used for the representation of a function 
minimum is first assigned for the sub- of the variable for values of the variable 
sistence of every member of the society, which lie between prescribed finite limits, 
whether capable or not of labor. The la the discussion of all complex periodic 
remainder of the produce is shared in phenomena, such as tidal flow and Ml 
certain proportions to be previously de- earthquake frequency, the penetration of 
termined among the three elements, labor, solar heat into the crust of the earth, elCi, 
capital, and talent. The capital of the the true method of attack is along the 
community may be owned in unequal lines of the Fourier analysis, 
shares by different u embers, who would Pniirt]! (fOrth), in music, a distance 
in that case receive, as in any other •*•*'•"•'** comprising three diatonic in- 
joint-stock concern, proportional divi- tervals, or two tones and a hall Three 
dends. The claim of each person on the full tones compose a tritone or fourth re- 
share of the produce apportioned to talent dundant The diminished fourth oonsisti 
is estimated by the grade which the indi- of a whole tone and two semi-tones, 
vidual occupies in the several groups of 1?avpa.iit Sfrftif (t6\6)t the strait 
laborers to which he or she belongs, these *wvcttUA onaii i;itween the South 
grades being in every case conferred by Island of New Zealand and Stewart's 
the voice ot his or her companions. The Island. 

remuneration received would not of ne- PoWGV (^^'U* ^ seaport of Kngiand 

cessity be expended in common. Sepa- ^^ ^J m Gomwall, near the mouth 

rate rooms or sets of rooms would be of the river Fowey, formerly one of the 

set aside for those who applied for them, chief seaports of England. It carries on 

no other system of living together being an extensive pilchard fishery. Pop. 2258. 

contemplated than such as would effect PqwI (^oul), a word ori^ally aynony- 
a saving of labor in building and the mous with Inrd, now used in 

processes of domestic life, and reducing a stricter sense to designate the birds of 

the enormous portion of the produce of the genus Gal<i»«, of which the common 

industry at present carried off by middle- domestic fowl (cock and hen) is a fs- 

men and distributing traders to the nai^ miliar example. The general form and 

rowest possible margin. ^^^^^Vfu^u^ bill, feet, etc., agree with 




Dorn ac Auxerre aioo. was eoucaiea m mandibles also bearing fleshy lobes or 

the military school there, and after hold- wattles-KJharacters which ar« most con- 

ing an appointment for a short time in ,picuous in the males. The legs of the 

the Poly^hnic School followed Bona- ^aie are furnished with spurs which are 

parte to Efypt. Here he performed ira- ^uch used in conflict, the cocks beinc very 

portant political service, and was like- pugnacious and unable to suffer the pws- 

wlse secreUry of the Institute of Egypt ence of a rivaL In the center of the 

After his return he was. in 1802, ap- cock's taU are two long feathers, which 

Kinted prefect of the department of fall backwards in a graceful arch and add 

^re. On Napoleon's return from Elba »reat beauty to the whole aspect of the 

Fourier issued a royalist proclamation, fowl. Except in the pure white brettis 

but was nevertheless appointed nrefeot of the plumage of the cock is always moiv 

the Khone. though soon after deprived of splendid than that of the hen. All the 

the office. He now established his resi- species are natives of the East Indies and 

dence in Paris, lived entirely devoted to the Mala van Archipelago. Some have 

study, and was in 1815 admitted a mem- thought that the bankiva iunglo /oirf, a 

her of the Academy of Sciences, and at native of Java, is the original stock of 

a later period appointed secretary for of the domestics t«*d poultry. Fowls were 

life. He died in 1830. Amongst his prin- introduced into China about 1400 B. C 

ripal works are the Th^orie Analpiiquo and were common in andeat Orseoe^ beisf 

do U Cholour (1822), and Analyse doo mentioned by Aristophanes and Ptber« 



Fowling Fox 

Fowling the taking of wild birds in at the tip, which is white. The height of 
o' numbers, either for food this animal is about a foot, and its length 
or for their feathers. It includes a va- about two feet and a half, 
riety of methods, such as the catching Pax Charles James, an eminent £ng- 
of small birds by nets; the taking of ^^^i ligh statesman, l>om in 1749. the 
ducks and other water-fowl in decoys; second son of Henry, first Lord Holland, 
the lowering of persons over the brink He was sent to Eton, whence he removed 
of precipices to seize the birds that lodge to Hertford College, Oxford. His father 
in their hollows and shelves, etc. procured him a seat for the borough of 
PatuIitio* Pi»n» & l^ht kind of Midhurst in 1768. before he was of legal 
xuwuu^ xxcucy ^^ ^^jy shooting age, and in 1770 he was appointed one of 
birds of various kinds. the lords of the admiralty, which situation 
Pnx (^oks). an animal of the genus *>« resigned in 1772. and was appointed a 
'"* \ulpe8, closely alUed to the dog, commissioner of the treasury.^ ^^J**^^ 
with a straight, bushy tail, elongated ^^^S. » supporter of the administration 
pupils, and erect ears. Foxes are na- fjr six years, a quarrel with Lord North 
Uvea of almost every quarter of the threw^ Fox into the ranks of the Whig 
globe, and are everywhere among the opposition, where, along with Burke and 
most sagacious and wily of all beasts of others, he steadUy assailed the gpvern- 
prey. very voracious, devouring birds and ™«nt, especially on the score of its Amen- 
small quadrupeds, and committing rav- fan policy. In 1780 he was dected mem- 
ages not only on animals, but on fruits, ber for Westminster, and on the defeat or 
honey, eggs, etc. The common fox of ^^^ administration of Lord North, and the 
Europe {VulpeB vulgaris) and Asia is accession of that of the Marquis of Rock- 
well Known. Among other species there ingham, he obtained the office of secretary 
are the Arctic fox (V. lagCpui), cele- of state for foreign affairs (1782). But 
brated for its glossy white winter fur ; the death of the Marquis of Rockingham 
the black fom (V. argent&tu$) , similar to suddenly divided the party; and when 
the common fox, but distinguishable by the Earl of Shelbume became first lord 
its rich, snining bUick fur, a native of of the treasury Fox retired. Soon after 
the northern parts of Asia and America ; ^ union took place between his f nends 
the gray fom (Urocyon VirginiAnuB) has &iid those of Lord North, known as the 
a thick tail containing at its tip a tuft coalition ministry, which was overthrown 
of stlif hairs, common through the north- by Fox's famous East India Bill (1783). 
em parts of America; the red fom of At the ensuing election nearly seventy of 
America (T. fulvus), generally of a pale his friends lost their seats; but though 
yellow hue; the crossed fow (F. Penn- Pitt had a decided majority, Fox still 
sylvanicus or decuss&tus), fur a sort of headed a very strong opposition, and for 
gray, muzzle and lower parts of body some years political questions were con- 
black, a dark cross on the shoulders; the tested on both sides of the house with a 
swift foa {V. velom), an inhabitant of great display of talent. He took nn 
the plains which lie at the base of the active port against Warren Hastings. 
Rocky Mountains. The fox resides in Supported the efforts of Wilbcrforce 
burrows, which it scoops out of the earth against the slave trad^ and moved the 
by its strong digging paws, taking advan- repeal of the Test and Corporation Acta 
tage of every peculiarity of the ground. He welcomed the breaking out of the 
and contriving, whenever it is possible, to French revolution, and his views on this 
wind its subterranean way among the subject led to a memorable break be- 
roots of large trees or between heavy tween him and his old friend Burke. Fox 
stones. In these * earths,' as the burrows firmly opposed the principle on which the 
are known in sportsmen's phraseology, the war against France was begun, and 
female fox produces and nurtures her strenuously argued for peace on every 
young, which are odd little snub-nosed occasion; but eventually, on becoming 
creatures, resembling almost any animal secretary for foreign affairs in 1800, 
rather than a fox. The color of the com- acquiesced in the propriety of the war. 
mon fox is a reddish fawn, intermixed His health, which had been impaired by 
with black and white hairs. The hair is his loose manner of living, now began 
long and thick, being doubly thick during rapidly to decline, and he died the same 
the colder months of the year, so that the year a few months after the death of 
fur of a fox which is killed in the winter Pitt, his great rival. As a powerful and 
is more valuable than if it had been slain purely aripmentatlve orator he was of 
in the hot months. The tail, which is the very first class; although as to elo- 
technically termed the ' brush,' is remark- quence and brilliancy he perhaps yielded 
ably bushy, and partakes of the tints to Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan; nor wer^ 
which nredominste over the body, except bis voice and manner prepossessing, ffl* 



I'ox Foxhound 

though highly forcible. He was of an said to have been privately married to 
amiable nature, and a sincere friend to Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer, in 18&(i. 
all broad and liberal principles of gov- PoT.hsif a or Fltino IToxes. a name 
ernment. His History of the Early Part *"'*' uatB, g^y^^ ^^ ^^ fruit-eadng 
of the Reign of James II was published bats of the family Pteropidn, including 
posthumously. some of the largest of the bat tribe, one 

Fox George, the founder of the So- species, the Pterdpus edUlis or kalong. at- 
' ciety of Friends, or Quakers, was taining a length of from 4 to 5 feet from 
born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, in the tip of one wing to the tip of the 
1G24, his father being a weaver. He was other. They inhabit Australia, Java, 
educated religiously, and at the age of Sumatra, Borneo, etc., aa well aa the 
nineteen persuaded himself that he had continents of Asia and Africa, 
received a diviue command to forsake FoXC ^^°^> ^^ English church hia* 
everything else and devote himself wholly . ' t o r i a n, born in 1517. He 

to religion. He accordingly forsook his Btudied at Oxford, and was elected a 
relations, equipped himself in a leathern fellow of Maffdalen in 1543, from whicb 
doublet, and wandered from place to he was expelled two years later on a 

£lace, supporting himself as he could, chaiye of heresy. In the reign of Ed- 
during this itinerant life he fasted much, ward VI he was restored to bis fellow- 
sometimes sitting the whole day in a re- ^hip, but during Mary's reign again went 
tired spot reading the Bible. In 1648 he SjjF***?, to Basel On the accession ot 
commenced to preach publicly at Man- Elizabeth he returned to his native conn- 
chester, about which time he also try, and was receired in the most friendly 
adopted the peculiar language and man- ™*SP«; J?y ^^ former pupil, the Duke 
ners of Quakerism. At Derby his follow- of Norfolk, who settled a pension on him. 
ers were first denominated Quakers, in Secretary Cecil also obtained for him a 
consequence of their trembling mode of prebend in the church of Salisbury: and 
delivery and calls on the magistracy to he might hsTe received much bifher 
tremble before the I^ord. In 1655 he was preferment if he would have subscribed 
sent a prisoner to Cromwell, who, having to the articles enforced by the ecclesiasti- 
ascerUined the pacific tendency of his cal commissioners. He died in 1587. His 
doctrines, had him set at liberty. He Principal work is the History of the Acts 
was, however, treated with great severity «'\» Momfments of the Churchy commonly 
by the country magistracy and the called Foxe s Book of Martyrs^ first 
sterner Puritans, who disliked the mys- Pnnted in 1563, in one toL folio, 
ticism and want of firm doctrines in his PoX^fiflove ^ genus of plants, Diyi' 
preaching. In 16G6 he set about form- V'«»'6*vv^, mut purpurea, ntitnnl or- 
ing the people who bad followed his doc- der Scrophulari acec It grows on 
trinos into a formal and united society, banks, pastures, etc., in hilly and rocky 
In 1G60 he married |he widow of Judge countries in Europe, Asia, and the Ca- 
Fell, and soon after went to America^ nary Islands. Its flowers are camoanu* 
where he remained two years, which he late, and somewhat resembling the nnger 
employed in making proselytes. On his of a glove. It is one of the most stately 
return he was imprisoned in Worcester and beautiful of the herbaceous plants. 
juil for over a year. He died in 1691. and one that has great reputation as a 

IPat John (VViluam), Jr.. an Amer- medicinal plant, being employed as a 
-^^^9 can novelist (1863-1919), bom sedative, narcotic, and diuretic In di»- 
in Kentucky, author of many mountain eases of the heart and in dropsv. Its 




ion 
gen- 

dctidron, The frail of the Lonesome Pine, erally used. The flowers Ate osually 
The Heart of the Hills, etc. purple, but sometimes white. Several 

Vi\^ Maroaret. spiritualist, was born species are grown in gardens, such as D. 
^"*> nt Bath, Canada, in 1836; died ffrandiflCra and D. lutea, with yellow 
in isn3. The cult of spiritualism began flowers, and D. ferruginea with brown. 

~ a hound for chasing 
a variety of 

^ ^ __^_. _ combined, in the 

48, a'serieB*^of mvsterious rappings took highest degree of excellence, fleetneas. 
place which wereVlaimed to be the work strength, spirit fine scent, perseverance, 
of spirits of the dead. From this modern and subordination. The foxhound Is 
spiritual inn;, which has now grown so smaller than the staghound. Its average 
prominent, arose. 'IJie sisters gave height being from 20 to 22 inches. It U 
stences for many years, and Margaret is supposed to be a mixed breed tietween tb« 



in lSn;5. The cult of spiritualism began nowere, ano u, jerrug* 

with her and her sisters. Leah and Cath- Poxhonild. ? ^^ 

arine. While living in their father's ^w-^^vuia**, ^^^^ 

bouse, at Hydeville, New York, in 1847- hound in which are 



Fox Hunting Foyle 

staghound or th« bloodhound and the Pqv Indians ^ tribe of N. Ameiican 
greyhound. It is commonly of a white ** *4a\u.c**ao, Indians belonging to 
color with patches of black and tan. the Algonkian family, now few in num- 

Fox Huntiiif , •^?i'°lth''°S' "^ ^'saT '*"*" "'" '"^'"°'' '""' 

tised daring the autumnal and winter FoX BiVCr, •,.'F®',®^ Wisconsiil. 
months. A pack of foxhounds consists of ... ^ , JP'^^^K enters ween Bay, 

from 20 to 60 couples of hounds accord- fj^' passing through Lake Winneba^. 
ing to the frequency of the hunting days. " JJ connected by canal with the Missis- 
These dogs are carefully bred and trained Sy** * - - 
(see Foxhound), and are under the JbOX-SliarK* See ThreMher-thark 
superintendence of one experienced gen- -- . .• t,^^ ^^«.^«* « 

tleman called the matter, who has the Foxtail-gTESS. J?® ^f ?i?5 JS^l 
general control of the whole * field.' IJn- , .. ^^^^^ . J^^SI^ \L.^L ^f^ 
der him is the hunUman, whose duty it 2,' ^^^fSi^iw^i^^^S^T?,!: ^!Lm.k^ Ivl 
is to look after the hounds in their ken- S.Xp?f nf flnJlrf ^rf^trr^nc.^^^^^ 
nels and direct thorn in the field. He is SmPwh^f^Jh? «h«no nf\^JI^*^i ^*^* 
directly responsible for their condition »niewhat the shaije of a fox s taa 

and training. Next him are the whip- FoX Terrier ^f^^^'f^h ^«. typ^ca' 
perg-in, whose main duty is that of as- Z^T , T . ^^f 9^ 9^* temer class, 
sisting generally the huntsman both in While the origin of the fox terner is of 
the kennels and in the field. A less im- considerable antiquity, and though he has 
portant function of the whipper-in is that emerged from heterogeneous sources, it is 
of urging on lagging hounds. The night generally conceded that he is the result of 
before the hunt, the gamekeeper, calcu- a judicious cross between the bull terrier 
lating on the habits of the fox to leave and the black and tan, or between the bull 
his burrow or ' earth ' in search of food terrier and the beagle. The starting-point 
at night, stops all the ' earths ' after the of the modern fox terner dates ^ from 
foxes have left them. The animals are about ISO). There are two varieties of 
thus forced to seek refuge in neighboring this breed : the smooth-haired and the 
thickets or other cover, generally near wire-haired. As^ the latter differs from 
their * earth,' and this fact determines pe former only in the matter of coat, a 
the arrangements of the day's hunting, brief summary of the Igmts of the 
The huntsmen assemble in the neighbor- wnootii-coated dog will Buffice for both, 
hood of the stopped * earth ' and draw The head is flat and moderately narrow, 
the neighboring coverts by throicing off decreasing m width to the , ey«». The 
the dols to search for the fox. The jars are V-shaped and mnall, dropphig 
presencTof the fox is generally indicated Jprw^^'-J close to the head, not hanginc 
b^thS whine o£ some old and experienced U^e a fox hound's. 'The jaws, upper anS 
hound whi has first scented him? but he ^^f nunisWnf ^""^reyS 
may hang or keep within the covert for i^ii^^P^^^J'h^ ^^* 

a long time. The person who first sees [«"<>« ijfe, ^ and mtell^enc^^^ W^e. 

the fox leave the covert,.br6flfc coi?er as ^aS * suaUv d^Ld te iSt r 

it is called, gives the vieu>-halloo after fail, umRVj d^ked, fiJ?^\'*"*20St 

\.^e\>?^ ''T%i''?'ll.^ 'Ar^^^^^ fh^ouK7hi^2g no^p^n'^^'Sf 
which the huntsman cc^llects his hounds ^^^le jn front Coat is sti-aight. flat, 
and sets off m chase followed by the en- j^ j^^ , ^^^^ ^^^ abundant Color 

tire field. The foxhounds follow almos^^^ ^^^^^^ »^^ ^Jj^^ ^^^^ markings of black 
entirely by scent, the fox b^^^f, J^self per ^^ j. j^^ ^^ especially about the head, 
haps far ahead and out of sight. Whei- j^ character, the fox terrier is gay, Uvely, 
ever, therefore, the scent fails the hounds ^ intelligent and loyal, and of unfail- 
are at fault, and there is a check till the ^ j^^j^ J^ weight he should not scale 
scent is recovered. When the scent is ^^*/20 pounds. 

good most of the hounds own it by giving ^""^ ^'^^ - -- a— .o«^*» • 

tongue, and they are then said to be in p„ (fwA), Maximilian Sebastian. a 
full crv The rider who is first in at '^J French general, bora m 17<5. He 
the death lashes the hounds off and se- served with distinction "y^er Dumoun^, 
cures the head, feet or pads, and tail or Moreau, and Mass^na. In 1815 he com- 
ZLA of the fix The midland counties manded a division at Waterloo, where he 
Knglaid? Leicester! Warwick, York- was wounded .for the fifteenth time. He 




^^pS.u^\:^.^in^ been in -^^.^-^^^^^^^^^ 
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op to Londonderry for yessels of 800 PrftAfnrci (frak'tftr), in mineralocy. 
tons. xraui,U« j^ ^^ manner in whicTa 

Fovlfi liOUOH, the estuary of the mineral breaks, and by which its textare 

«.vjAVy j^^^j, Foyle, on the north coast is displayed; thus, a fracture is even 

of Ireland, between the counties of Derry when it shows a level face or plane of 

tfnd Donegal It is 16 miles long from 'ome extent; uneven, when the surface 

northeast to southwest, 1 mile wide at its is rough and broken ; conchoidaU wliea 

entrance, and 9 miles broad in the inte- one side is convex and the other concare, 

rior. A great part of the bed is exposed as in a molluscous shell ; fihrout, when 

at low water. the separated edges have the appearance 

VrtL "RfLrfnlnniTn^ll See Baccio della of torn filaments; hackly, when there art 

xra I>ariOiOmmeo. p^^^ many fine sharp points or inequaUties. 

^ .. M, T \ ^^'* , *v ° "^^es N. of **«'V''«*A^> Qf n |j^^ng_ H I, simple 

PottsviUe. It has coal mines and saw and when the bone only Is divided ; compoond 

shirt factories. Pop. (1920) 5590. when there is also a wound of the soft 

Fraction (^rak'shun), in arithmetic parts leading down to the fracture. A 

^^ and algebra, a combination fracture is termed tran«t?er«e, lONpilstft- 

of numbers representing one or more ^<*h or oblique according to its direcdon 

parts of a unit or integer : thus, four- in regard to the axis of the bone. It is 

fifths (I) is a fraction formed by divid- called complicated if accompanied with 

inff a unit into five equal parts, and dislocation, severe contusions, wounded 

taking one part four times. Fractions blood-vessels, or any disease which pre- 

are divided into vulgar and decimaL vents the union of the bones and causes 

Vulgar fractions are expressed by two them to be very easily broken. A eosi- 

ttumbers, one above another, with a line fninuted fracture is one in which the 

between them. The lower, the denomino' bone is broken into several small pieces 

tor, indicates into how many equal parts ftt the point of rupture. An •ncomplete 

the unit is divided; and the number fracture is one in which only a portion 

above the line, called the numerator, in- of the fibers is broken. A iteOate frau^ 

dicates how many of such parts are ture is a series of fractures radiatim 

taken. A proper fraction is one whose from a center. When a fracture takes 

numerator Is less than its denominator, place there is a pouring out of fluid— 

An improper fraction is one whose nu- lymph — and cells from the blood coo- 

merstor is not less than its denominator, tained in the vessels of the lining mem- 

as 1. 1. A simple fraction expresses one brane of the bone as well as from the 

or more of the equal parts into which vessels of the soft parts which have also 

the unit is divided, without reference to suffered injury. This material surrounds 

any other fraction. A compound frac- the broken ends of the bone, becomes fim 

tion expresses one or more of the equal and consolidated, and in about three 

parts into which another fraction or a weeks is hard enough to keep the broken 

mixed number is divided. Compound ends in position. A formation of bone 

fractions have the word of interposed be- then takes place round the seat of frsc- 

tween the simple fractions of which they ture. This is called ' provisional callus,' 

are composed: thus, i o/ I of II is a because, when the process of repair Is 

compound fraction. A comp2e<r fraction completed and true bone has formed to 

Is that which has a fraction either in unite the break, it is reabsorbed and 

its numerator or denominator; or in each gradually disappears. Meanwhile a 

of them: thus, process of repair goes on between the 

54 8 • 6* ^ ^. w #««^*t «- T.. broken ends, uniting them by the forma- 

T' 01 *"^ 61 ^^ complex fractions. In tion of true bone or * defiidHve callus.* 

decimal fractions the denominator is 10, 3?® J°^^ quickly and accurately after 

or some number produced by the con- the break the broken ends are brought 

tinned multiplication of 10 as a factor, together, the more rapid will be the w- 

such as 100. 1000. etc.; hence, there is union. The treatment of a almple frac- 

no necessity for writing the denominator, tnred bone is to bring the portions Into 

and the fraction is uBually expressed by their natural position and to keep them 

putting a point (.) before the numerator, permanently thus, by splints of some 

as.5=A: .25=M ; .05=t#.. The ex- kind, pasteboard splints for Instance. 

presulon 542.401 would thus be equivalent dipped in warm water, with wooden ones 

to 542iVM. All calculations are much exterior to them ; or a mass of plaster of 

simplified in decimal fractions ; yet. sim- Paris may be used for the same pnrpose. 

Sle as the system is. it was dificoverpd Pra THoimlA ('rft de>A'vo-1n), a ceJ* 
rat In the fifteenth century bv the Ger- *** i/i»vuiw ebrated Neapfdltaii 
man mathematician Hegiomontanus. brigand, whose real name was McheU 



Franungham France 

Pcua. He was born in Calabria in 1760. and is bounded if. by tbe Strait of 
He quitted tbe trade of stocking weaving Dover and tbe Englisb Cbannel ; w. by 
for tbe army, and senred for a time in tbe Atlantic (Bay of Biscay) ; 8. by 
tbe Papal Legion. He afterwards became Spain and tbe Mediterranean Sea : & 
a monk, but was expelled on account of and n. & by Italy, Switseriand, Ger- 
misconduct He tben joined a troop of many, and Belgium. Its greatest length 
brigands, of wbich be became in a short from north to south is 600 miles, and its 
time the leader. The government set a greatest breadth 647 miles. The coast- 
price upon bis head; but later, having line on the whole is considerably diver- 
need of Fra Diavolo's services against the sified by bars, estuaries, and indentations 
French, they pardoned him and gave him of various kinds, and presents numerous 
a colonel's comminion. At the head of good harbors and roadsteads. It is 
his band he harassed the French, took studded by a number of islands, especially 
refuse in Calabria after tbe conquest of in the northwest and west, tbe largest 
Naples by Bonaparte, and incited the being Ol^ron, R^, and Belle Isle. The 
people against the French. He fell at total area (including Corsica) is 204,002 
last into their bands in 1806, and was sq. miles. The capital is Paris; the 
executed as a robber and incendiary. The other large towns in order of population 
Pra Dutwto of Auber's opera has little are Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, Lille, 
or nothing In common with the real Fra Toulouse, St. Etienne, Roubaix, Nantes, 
Diavola and Havre. 

PramiTicFliani a town of Mlddleiiex Mountain, — ^The interior is traversecl 

X i^iuuiu^uiuu, ^^ Massuchusetts, 21 from southwest to northeast by successive 

miles w. of Boston, on the Boston & AI- chains of mountains, commencing with 

bany and New York, New Haven & Uud- the Pyrenees and including the Cevennes, 

son River railroads. A State normal the COte d*Or, the Vosges, and others, 

school and State muster field and arsenal forming the watershed, on one side of 

are located here. Its mauufucturcs in- which tbe rivers flow west and north into 

dude tags, carpets, automobile bodies, the Atlantic and the English Channel, 

boots and shoes, steam boilers and valves, on the other side east and south into the 

shoe machinery, rubber goods, etc. Pop. Mediterranean. At its northeastern ex- 

(1010) 12,048; (1020) 17,033. tremity this system is met by tbe Alpu 

VrftTtn (f«ngk), a modern French "^ J*© Jura. A considerable portion o> 

f Aoitu g'lvep coin, but the same name the Western Alps belongs to Southeast 

was given to two ancient coins in France, t™ France. Mont Blanc itself (15,781 

one of gold and the other of silver. The i«?t) is mostly within the French 

value of the gold franc was about |2.50. boundary-line. Some lofty Pyrenean 

Tbe silver franc was in rulue a third of peaks are also within French territory, 

the gold one. Tbe name was giv.>n from the highest being Vignemale (10,792 

the device Francorum Rem, 'King of tbe feet). Nea- the center of France, and 

French.' on the coin when first struck by separate from tbe great watershed of tbe 

King John in 1300. The modem French country, are several groups of volcanic 

franc is a silver coin and money of ac- mountains known by the general name 

count which since 1795 has formed the of tbe mountains of Auvergne, tbe chief 

unit of the French monetary system, and peeks of which are the Plomb du Cantal 

has also been adopted as the unit of cur- (5983 feet), the Puy de Sancy (0100 

rencv by Switzerland and Belgium. It feet), snd the Puy de PAme. 

is of tbe value of a little over 19 cents, Rirers. — ^The spurs thrown off by the 

and is divided into 100 centimes. Coins great watershed divide France into seven 

of the same value, though under different principal river basins, six of wbich are 

names, have been adopted in several on the northwestern slope and one on 

other countries of Europe, as the basis the southeastern. These are: — 1. The 

of their system of currency. basin of the Garonne and Its affluents 

pTATinflirillfl (frAn-ki-villA), several (the Ari^e, Tarn, Lot. and Dordogne on 

ffuiiuaviua ^^^^^^ ^^ Southern the right, and the Gers on the left); 

Italy. The most important is in the with the two seconds ry basins of the 

Srovince of I^ecce, 14 miles W. B. w. of Charente on tbe north, and the Adour 

Irindisi. Pop. 21.527. on the south. 2. The basin of the Ix>ire 

Pm||m ( frans : anciently OatUa ), and its tributaries (Nl^re and Maine on 

Y u muritjmc c«iuntry in the the right, the Alller, Loiret, C^ier. Indre, 

west of Europe, forming one of Its VIenne, and 8#vre Nantaise on the left), 

most extrusive, most populous, and S. The basin of the Seine and its tributa- 

most InfljJential 8tat»;8. It in situated rii>s (the Aude. Msrne. and Olse on the 

between lat.; 42* 20' and 51 • 5' n. ; right, the Tonne and Enre on the l*ft 

and Ion. 4* 50^ w. and 7* 40' c. To the north la the secondary bMin of the 
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France France 

Somme. 4. The basin of the Meuse with or Indian corn extends. More north- 
its affluent, the Sambre. 5. The basin of ward still, a line drawn from the mouth 
the Escaut or Scheldt with its affluent of the Loire to Mezidres in the Ardennes 
the Scarpe. Only the southern portion department marks the extreme limit of 
of these two basins is included within the the profitable culture of the vine. Be- 
political boundaries of France. 6. The yond this line is the fourth and coldest 
basin which pours a number of tributa* region. All these re^ons, notwithstand- 
ries, the principal of which is the ing their diversities of temperature, are 
Moselle, into the Rhine. Only a com- generally healthy, and have an atmos^ 
paratively small portion of this basin also phere remarkable for salubrity, serenity, 
IB included within the political bounda- and brightness. 

ries of France. 7. The basin of the Agriculture, Etc, — About nine-tenths 

Rh6ne, occupying the whole of the ter- of the soil or France is productive, and 

ritory which lies to the southeast of the about one-half of the whole is under the 

great watershed, the tributaries being the plow. The cereals forming the great 

Ain, the SaOne, Ard^cbe, and Gard on bulk of the cultivated crops are wheat, 

the right, and the Isftre, Dr6me, and oats, rye, and barley. The cropa next in 

Durance on the left The secondary importance to these are meslin or mixed 

basins are those of the Var and the corn, potatoes, hemp, rape, maize, buck- 

Aude. The four great rivers of France wheat, flax, and beet. Beet is cultivated 

are the Loire, Seine, RhOne, and extensively in some departments, espe- 

(laronne. France has in all more than cially in that of Nord, for the mana- 




departments. 

extent. In France the grass is on a much more 

Geology. — Among geological tormations limited scale than the arable husbandry, 
granite holds a chief place as forming the and the breeding of cattle is indifferently 
nucleus of the mountains generally, and practised. The rearing of sheep is more 
being the prevailing rock in the Alps, the successful, much of the wool being 
Pyrenees, the Cevennes, and in the north- scarcely inferior to merino wool. Excel- 
west peninsular portion of the country lent horses are bred in the north, and 
( Brittany ) . The other crystalline rocks, as there is an extensive demand for horses 
consisting chiefly of trachytes and ba- for the army, considerable pains are 
salts, have received a magnificent devel- taken in the government studs to improve 
opment in Auvergne, where whole moun- the breeds. Asses and mules, generally 
tains are composed of them, and where of c superior description, are much em- 
the effects of remote volcanic agency are ployed. The cultivation of the vine is 
still visible in extinct craters and lava one of the most important branches of 
streams. In the Jura limestone occurs French agriculture, tne total quantity of 
in such enormous masses as to have given land in vineyards being nearly a twenty- 
its name to a peculiar formation (the fifth of the whole surface. In everything 
Jurassic). The granite is overlaid by relating to this branch of culture the 
gneiss, micaceous and argillaceous slates, French are unsurpassed, the various first- 
succeeded, particularly in the Pyrenees, class wines which they produce under the 
by mountain limestone. The secondary names of Champagne, Burgundy, Bor- 
formation, commencing with this lime- deaux, etc., being universally known. It 
stone, is largely developed in many parts, is estimated that in good years France 
and furnishes a considerable number of produces about one-half of the whole 
coal and mineral fields. The tertiary for- wine production of the world. Since 
mation covers a vast extent of surface, about 1870 the vineyards have suffered 
particularly in the southwest and around greatly from the devastations of the 
Paris. I*hyllowera, an insect introduced from 

Climate. — Lying almost wholly within America. Among the most important 
the more moderate portion of the tem- fruit-trees cultivated in France are the 
perate zi»ne, between the isothermal lines apple, from the fruit of which much cider 
of 50** and 00**, France has a climate not is made, especially in Normandy ; the 
inferior to that of any country in Eu- chestnut, which in some of the central 
rope. In the south, and particularly the districts of France is a staple of food 
southeast, which is the warmest, the among the poorer classes; the mulberry 
olive is successfully cultivated. Further tree, cultivated in the southeast both for 
north to a limit determined by a line its fruit and its leaves, the latter fur- 
drawn diagonally in a E. N. E. direction nishing the food of the silkworms so 
from the department of Gironde to that largely reared here; the olive also in the 
of the Vosges, the cultivation of maize southeast; the pear, plum, peach, orange^ 
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citron, fig, etc. The foresta occupy about 
one-seventh of the whole territory. 

Mineral.— Coa\^e\dB are numerous, 
but only two are really of importance — 
that oi Valenciennes in the northeast, 
forminir the western extremity of the 

freat Belgian coalfield, and that of St. 
2tiennc in the southeast, to which the 
manufactures of that town, Lyons, and 
the surrounding districts are indebted 
fur much of their prosperity. The an- 
nual output falls so far short of the 
annual consumption that a large import 
talLes place from England and Belgium, 
particularly the latter, and wood con- 
tinues to be the common fuel throughout 
France, at least for domestic purposes. 
The coalfields contain seams of iron, 
which are extensively worked, and fur- 
nish ore to a great number of blast-fur- 
naces; but of the total amount of ore 
smelted in the country a considerable 
proportion is imported. Other metals, 
such as lead, sine, manganese, copper, 
etc., are obtained to some extent. The 
cession by Germany of Alsace-Lorraine 
(q. v.> and the mines of the Saar Valley 
(q. v.), in 1919, added greatly to the coal 
and iron resources of France. 

Manufactures, — ^The most important of 
the textile manufactures is that of silk 
goods, having its chief seat at Lyons and 
the surrounding districts. It employs 
about two millions of persons, and fur^ 
nishes about 27 per cent in value of the 
whole of the manufactured products of 
France. After silk goods, though at a 
considerable distance, follow cotton stuffs 
and woolens, made largely at Rheims, 
Amiens, and Beauvais ; carpets at Abbe- 
ville; tapestry at Paris and Beauvais; 
linens, including fine muslin, gauze, and 
lace at St Quentin, etc. ; cutlery, porce- 
lain, stoneware, and common pottery, 
beet-root sugar, leather, paper, hats, hos- 
iery, steel, iron, brass, and zinc ware, 
plate and flint glass, etc., besides many 
ornamental and artistic articles; jewelry, 
clocks, surgical instruments, types, en- 
gravings, etc., which have their common 
seat in the capital. 

Fisheries, — ^The fisheries of France are 
important Amongst the principal is that 
of sardines on the coast of the Bay of 
Biscay; that of herring, mackerel, tur- 
bot salmon, etc.. in the English Channel 
and the North Sea; that of tunnies and 
anchovies on the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean. Oyster-breeding is largely engaged 
in, the most extensive oyster-beds being 
those of the basin of Arcachon in the ^e- 
partment of the Gironde. Cod-fishing is 
carried on actively near the Newfound- 
land banks by French fishermen, and also 
near Iceland. 



Commerce. — The principal towns from 
which the internal commerce emanates 
are Paris, Lyons, Rouen, Lille, St 
Etienne, Toulouse, Nlmes, Nancy, Per- 
pignan, etc. The foreign commerce is 
chiefly with Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. Britain is far 
ahead of the others, its imports being 
chiefly silks, woolens, butter, eggs, wine 
and brandy, and sugar; its exports 
chiefly wool and woolens, cottons and 
cotton yarn, coal, machinery, and metals. 
The shipping of France is much below 
what might be expected from the devel- 
opment of its foreign commerce, consid- 
erably more than one-half of which is 
carried by foreign vessels. The chief sea- 
ports are Marseilles, Havre, Bordeaux, 
Rouen, Nantes (including St Nazaire), 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe. 

Canals, Railways, Etc, — ^The canals 
are numerous. The Canal du Midi, or. 
as it is sometimes called, the Canal of 
Ijanguedoc, starting from a point in the 
Garonne a little below Toulouse, is con- 
tinned in an s. s. E. direction into the 
lagoon of Thau, and thereby ^rives a con- 
tinuous navigable communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Mediterra- 
nean, in the line of the important towns 
of Bordeaux, Agen, Toulouse, Carcas- 
sonne, and Narbonne. In like manner 
three separate canals cut across the 
basin of the RhOne ; the Canal du Centre, 
or of Charollais, connecting the SaOne 
and the Loire; the RhOne and Rhine 
Canal, so called from uniting these two 
rivers, partly by the intervention of the 
Doubs; and the Canal of Bourgogne, 
connecting the SaOne, Yonne, and Seine. 
In all, France possesses about 3000 miles 
of canals in addition to about 5500 miles 
of navigable rivers, giving a total equal 
to about 1 mile of internal naviga'tion for 
every 25 square miles of surface. The 
railways in France, about 30,000 miles 
long, partly belong to the state, and 
partly have been granted to private com- 
panies for a limited period, at the end of 
which they will become state property. 

Administration of Justice, — In accord- 
ance with the general arrangement which 
divides the whole country into depart- 
ments, each department into arrondisse- 
ments, each arrondissement into cantons, 
and each canton into communes, there is 
a series of courts, commencing with the 
justice of peace (juge de paim) of each 
commune, who judges in petty causes, but 
whose more appropriate function is un- 
derstood to be to act as a kind of umpire 
between parties at variance, and Induce 
them to settle their differences without 
proceeding to formal litigation. Failing 
such arrangement, the complainant brings 
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bis actioo before tbe court of first retort secular. (See also OmUicmm Chmrek.) 
Itribunml de premUre instmnce), tbere Protestants are less than 2 per ceoL ol 
beipc one sucb in every arrondissement, tbe population. 

besides a tribunal de commerce to wbicb Army and Savy, — By law military 
mercantile and commercial causes are service is declared to be obiigatory opoa 
appropriated. From tbese courts an ap- every Frenchman who Is not prunoanced 
peal lies to tbe courts of appeal {cour§ unfit for military service. Tbey hare to 
d*appel), of which there are twenty- serve in the regular army for 3 yean ; ia 
seven, each having jurisdiction over sev- the reserve army for 11 years, and ia 
eral departments. The unmt imporUnt the territorinl army for 7 year*. The 
commercial and manufacturing towns peace army Ih about 350.000 men; war 
have also commercial courts {tribunaus 8trength 2.000.000. During the World 
de commerce), the members of which are war, 1014-18, France mobilised 7.03S.0U0 
elected by tbe chief business men of the white troo|Ni and 475.000 colonial tr^Mips. 
respective places. Above all these courts. For the occupation of the Rhine 15O.0U0 
and properly the only supreme court of men were nwiigned. Tbe French navy is 
the sUte, is the co«r de caesation, which manned partly by conscription, partly by 
has the power of reviewing and annulling voluntary enrollment. In 1920 tbe Praiea 
the decrees of inferior cgurts. It sits in fleet consiRted of 17 battleships, with S 
the capitaL building ; 27 cruisers, 35 gunboats, SO de- 

Education and Reliffion, — In France stroyers, 100 torpedo boats, 100 suboM- 
the superintendence of educatiim in all rines. 

its branches is expressly committed to a Finance. — ^The chief Items of revenoe 
high functionary, who takes the name of are exciNo and customs, registratioa. 
miniater of public instruction and fine stumps, posts and telegraphs, and other 
arts and is amiMtod by an educational state mono|K>lies. land tax, licensen. He. 
council. The highest educational insti- The national debt, in 1019. was 147.472.- 
tntions are either special institntiona, 421,289 francs, of which 116374.224.2fl9 
such as the Museum of Natural History, was internal. It was ex|>ected tliat this 
the CoU^e de Fram*e, the Polytechnic enormous debt would be speetlily re d aw d 
•chool : or are a sort of university col- when Germany paid her war indemnity, 
lem known as * faculties * {Facult^t de ConMtitution. — France baa been a r^ 
rFffat), each of which is spfH'ially de- public since the overthrow of the second 
voted to literature, law, medicine, theol* empire by a Paris mob on the 4th of 
ogy, etc. Several of these are usually September, 1870. The details of tbe con- 
grouped together to form one acad^mie, stitution were fixed by a Law passed bjr a 
there being fifteen academies In all. At national assembly which met In isTl 
these establishments the education given (some revision having been mada aiiirp). 
Is of the highest description, and need not This law places tbe legislative antbonty 
be particularized. Secondary instruc- in the bands of an assembly compoaed of 
tlon, either clasfiiral or commercial and two chambers, the chamber of deputi*^ 
industrial, la given by the state in tbe and the senate. The chamber of deputies 
lycenma, by the communes In the com- is elected by anlversal suffrage, each di*- 
mnnal colleges, or In certain other semi- partment f<irming one electoral district 
naries. There are about 00 lyceuma, and a member being elected for every 
generally situated in tbe capiUls of the 70.000 inhabiUnta. Tbe depntiea aie 
departments, and over 2.V) colleges. Prl- elected for four yeara. Tbe senate coa- 
mary instruction is given in the com- sists of 300 members, of whom 75 were 
mnnal schools, being compulsory and originally elected for life : but in 1KS4 it 
free. Religion was also, until the year was enacted that vacanclea among tbe 
1(MI6, under the cognizance of the state, life senatorships should be filled up as 
and fell within the province of the min- they arose by tbe election of ordinarj 
later ofjuntice and religion. The atate nine-year senators. Both senators and 
declared that the Roman Catholic waa deputies are paid. The bead <if tbe r*V' 
tbe r»-l>fion of the majority, but did not ernment is a president, elected for seven 
esUbliAh it: on tbe contrary, it placed yeors by a majority of votes of tbe mew- 



all forms of religion which had more b«'rs of the two chambers sitting as oae. 

than 1(mMWN> adherents, and were not The president is assisted by a body of 

obviously subversive of sof^al order, on ministers appointed by him. He has tbe 

aa equal footing, and proft>iMed to deal appointment to all civil and military 

Impartially with all bv paying salaries to posts. 

their minUters. But by a law enacted ^Veiffht9, Ifeaturee, and Jroaeir. — ^T^ 

In I>ec., 11MI5, all religioDs have been dis- unit of the French monetary system Is 

established, and church and state sepa- the franc (of the value of a little ist^r 19 

ratai. while education baa been made cents), which is divided dei*ima1ly. <fha 
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Decimal System,) The ayatem of weights 
and measures la also decimal^ the units 
with their English equivalents being as 
follows: — the mfttre= 39.37 inches or 
3.28 feet; the kilometre, or 1000 metres 
= 1093.6 yards or .621 of a mile; the 
are, the square of 10 metres =1070.441 
square feet; the hectare, or 100 ares= 
2.47 acres; the square kilometre =.386 of 
a square mile; the st^re or cubic m^tre= 
35.317 cubic feet; the litre =1.76 pints: 
the hectolitre or hundred litres = 22.009 < 
gallons; the gramme =15.4323 grains; 
the kilogramme or 1000 grammes =2.205 

Political Divisions and Extent of Em- 

fire, — ^Before the revolution of 1789 
^rance was divided into general govern- 
ments or provinces, the number of which 
varied at different epochs. Under 
Francis I, by whom they were instituted, 
there were nine, namely, Normandie, 
Guyenne, Languedoc, Provence, Dau- 

?hin^, Bourgogne, Champagne-et-Brie, 
Icardie, lie de France. Under Henry 
III there were twelve, formed by the 
addition of Bretagne, Orl^anais, and 
Lyonnais. Under Louis XIV the num- 
ber was fixed at thirty-two, to which & 
thirty-third was added by the acouisition 
of Corsica under Louis XV. At the revo- 
lution the whole of France, including 
Corsica, was parcelled out into depart- 
ments, and each department subdivided 
successively into arrondissements, can- 
tons, and communes. This division, car- 
ried out in 1790, has since maintained 
its ground. The number of departments 
was originally eighty -three, but it has 
been at different times increased and de- 
creased. There are now eighty-seven de- 
Sartments, the last formed being Haut- 
Lhin (Belfort). The average area of 
each is about 2300 sg. miles (more than 
one-third that of Wales). The most 
recently acquired territories were Nice 
and Savoie. By the Franco-German war 
of 1870-71 nearly all Alsace and part 
of Lorraine was lost. In addition to the 
territory it occupies in Europe, France 
possesses (either absolutely or as pro- 
tected territories) Algeria, Tunis, Sene- 
gambia, and other territories in West 
Africa, a large area in western Sahara 
and another large area of the Congo re- 
gion, each of considerably more than 
1,000,000 square miles; Reunion, Mada- 
gascar and other East African Islands; 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, Anam, and 
smaller possessions in Asia; French 
Guiana in S. America, with the islands of 
Guadeloupe. Martinique, etc.; New Cale- 
donia, Tahiti, etc., in the Pacific. The 
totil French dominions at the beginning 
of the war of 1914-18 were : 



Area In 8q. Miles. PopulatioB. 



Francs 204,092 

Asiatic possessions. 266,000 

African da . 8,620,000 

American do. . 41,600 

Oceanic do. . 9,112 



88,961,946 

17,107,000 

12,948,300 

426,270 

86,668 



4,080,814 69,628,188 
History. — France or Gaul, at the ear- 
liest period of which anything is known 
with regard to it, was inhabited by a 
number of independent tribes, who ap- 

fear to have been mainly Celtic in race, 
n the latter half of the second century 
B. 0. the Romans conquered a portion of 
the southeast, and under Julius Ciesar 
the conquest of all Gaul was cooipleted 
between 58 and 51 B.C. (See Gaul.) 
Subsequently the country became com- 
pletely Romanized in language, civiliza- 
tion, and religion, and many flourishing 
towns sprang up. In the decline of the 
Roman empire German tribes began to 
make settlements in Gaul, and it was 
from a body of these known as Franks 
that the name France arose. Towards 
the end of the fifth century Clovis, chief 
of the Salian Franks, made himself mas- 
ter not only of almost all France (or 
Gaul), but also of a considerable terri- 
tory east of the Rhine. The dynasty 
which he founded was called the Mero- 
vingian, from his grandfather, Merovnas. 
Clovis died in 511, leaving his kingdom 
to be divided amongst his four sons, a 
plan often followed by subsequent rulers. 
The Frankish dominions were thus dif- 
ferently divided at different times; but 
two divisions, a western and an eastern, 
or Neustria and Austrasia, became tbe 
most important A large part of the his- 
tory of the Franks under the Merovin- 
gian kings is the history of the contests 
between these two states. Latterly Pip- 
pin or P^pin d*H6ristal, mayor of the 
palace of the Austrasia n king, conquered 
Neustria and made his sway supreme 
throughout the kingdom of the Franks. 
.This date may be regarded as that of the 
real termination of the Merovingian line, 
for although kings belonging to this 
family continued to be crown^ till 752, 
they were mere puppets,.' rois faineants' 
as they are generally called: the real 
power was in the hands of the mayors 
of the palace. P^pin died in 714. He 
was succeeded, after a brief period of 
anarchy, by his son Charles Martel, or 
Charles the Hammer — a title he earned 
by the courage and strength he displayed 
in battle. During his tenure of power 
all Europe was threatened by the Sara- 
cens, who, after occupying Spain, had 
penetrated into France, and were met bv 
Charlps Martel on a olain between Tonra 
and Poitiers, and totally defeated (782), 
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Charles Martel died in 741, leaving Avm- Louis V, he and hia son Hugh Capet 
trasia and>the countries beyond the Rhine held the real power. On the death of 
to hia son Carloman, and Neustria and Louis V without children in 987 Hugh 
Burgundy to his son P4pin the Short. Capet was chosen as king, and thus be- 
On his brother's death P^pin seized his came the founder' of the Capetian dy- 
heritage, and in 752, thinking it time to nasty. The great fiefs of Pans and Or- 
I 11 have done with the system of roi$ leans, which he controlled, were thus 
I I faineants, had himself crowned King of added to the crown, and Paris became the 

the Franks. In 768 he died, and was center of the new monarchy, 

succeeded by his sons Charles, after- The first task of the Capetian line was 

wards known as Charlemagne (Charles to reconquer the royal prerogatives from 

the Great), and Carloman. The latter the great vassals, but for two centuries 

dying in 771, Charlemagne became sole without much success. Hugh Capet died 

ruler, and conquered and organized an in 996, and his first three successors, 

empire which extended from the Atlantic Robert (died 1031), Henry I (died 

on the west to the Elbe, the Saale, and 1060), and Philip I (died 1106), effected 

the Bohemian mountains on the east, and nothing whatever towards the establish- 

embraced also three-fourths of Italy, and ment of the royal authority. Louis VI 

Spain as far as the Ebro. By Pope lieo was more successful, being greatly helped 

III on Christmas Day in the year 800 by the fact that the nobility had been 

li he was crowned in the name of the Ro- much weakened by the Crusades. The 

man people as Emperor of the West, growth of the towns also, which ulti- 
There was as yet, strictly speaking, no mately became the allies of the kings, 
kingdom of France, Charlemagne being vas a powerful check on the nobles, 
a (rorman and his empire a German one. Louis VI died in 1137r and was sue- 
To Charlemagne succeeded in 814 his ceeded by his son Louis VII, who 
youngest son I^uis the Piou», At the relnied till 1180. During his reign the 
1 death of the latter the empire, after stability of the French throne was endan- 

manv disputes, was eventually divided gered by the influence acquired in France 
by the Treaty of Verdun in 843 amongst by Henry II of England, who came into 
his sons, the portion nearly correspond- possession by inheritance and by his 
ing to modern France falling to Charles marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine of 
the Bald. From this time the separate the whole of the west of France except 
history of France properly begins, the Brittany. Louis was succeeded by his 
history of the French language being also son Philip Augustus (Philip II), who 
traced to the same period, while the east- did much to strengthen the throne, and de- 
em portion of the old Frankish territory prived John, the king of England, of Nor- 
remained German. After Charles the mandy, Maine, and Anjou. His son 
Bald, the first of the Carlovingian kinjcs, Louis VlII, who succeeded in 1223. car- 
had been succeeded in 877 by Louis II, ried on the work by the conquest of Poi- 
and Louis II by Louis III (879-882) tou, and a religious war being proclaimed 
and Carloman (879-884). Charles the against the Counts of Toulouse, who pro- 
Fat, king of the eastern Frankish terri- tected the Albigenses, that house was 
tory, became ruler of the western also extinguished, and their domains passed 
till 887, when he was deposed. After a to the royal family. Louis VIII died in 
brief usurpation by Eudes, Count of 1226, and under the wise rule of Louis 
Paris, Charles III, the brother of Louis IX (St. Louis) the influence of the crown 
III, was recognized as king. But his went on increasinR, as it did also under 
kingship was little more than nominal, Philip (III) the Bold (died 1285), Philip 
France being divided into a number of (IV) the Fair (died 1314 K Louis X 
jrreat fiefs, the possessors of which, (died 1316), John I (died 1316, after a 
though acknowledging the feudal suprem- reign of five days). Philip V (died 1322), 
acy of Charles, were practically inde- and Charles IV (died 1328), by the acqui- 
pendent. In these circumstances Charles, sition of fresh domains and other means 
unable to offer any adequate resistance until the outbreak of the wars with 
to the Norman pirates who were deva- England. 

Btating the coast and making incursions The first branch of the Capetian line 

Into French territory, surrendered to of kings became extinct on the death of 

them, in 912, the province which took Charles IV, the last of the sons of Philip 

from them the name of Normandy, the Fair, the Salic law excluding the 

Towards the end of his reign Hugh of female succession. The crown thus fell 

Paris, as he is generally called, Duke of to Philip of Valois, a cousin, who be- 

France, was really the most powerful came king as Philip VT. His claim was 

person in the kingdom, and throiighont disputed by Edward III of England, and 

the reijcns of Louis IV, Lothaire and the dispute led to a series of wars which 
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were not terminated for more than 120 reverted tu another branch of the house 
years. During this period France was of Valois, that of An^oulfime, Francis I 
reduced to a state of great misery. While (1515-47) being the grandson of John, 
Eidward, victorious over Philip VI, and Count of Angoul6me, uncle of Louis XII. 
after his death over John (II) the Good, Brands I, still continuing the attempts 
who was taken prisoner at Poitiers lu at conquest in Italy, was brought into 
135d, compelled the surrender to England conflict with Charles V of Germany, 
of some ox the finest provinces of France who also claimed Milan as an imperial 
by the Treaty of Br6tigny in 1300, the fief. The result was five wars between 
country was plundered by banditti, and France and Germany, in the first of 
the Jacquerie, a mass of furious peasants which Francis had to retreat across the 
(about 1358), satiated their spirit of Alps; in the second he was taken pris- 
vengeance in the blood of the nobility, oner at Pavia; in the third he seized 
Charles (V) the Wise, who succeeded Savoy and Piedmont, which the Peace of 
John the Good in 1364, and his constable, Crespy (1544), made at the conclusion 
Du Guesclin, were able to restore order of the fourth war, allowed him to keep, 
only for a short time, although during Francis I died in 1547, and his son, 
this reign the English were driven out Henry It (1547-59), pursuing the same 
of most of their possessions in France, policy, renewed the war for the fiflh 
Then came the long and unhappy reign time with the house of Hapsburg. In 
of the imbecile Charies VI (1380-1422), the Peace of Catean-Cambrteis (1550), 
during which Henry V of England, re- with which it ended, Henry had to sur- 
viving the claim of Edward III to the render Savoy and Piedmont, but remained 
French crown, invaded France, won the in possession of the German bishoprics 
field of Agincourt, and obtained a treaty of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The year 
(Treaty of Troyes) acknowledging the before, Calais, the last English possession 
right of succession to the French crown in France, had been captured by Francis, 
in himself and his descendants. Charles Duke of Guise. Francis II, the husband 
VI died in 1422, a few weeks after of Mary Queen of Scots, succeeded his 
Henry V, whose son, Henry VI, a father Henry, but reigned little more 
minor, was acknowledged as king by the than a year (1550-60). The foundation 

freater part of France. But between of the national debt, the weight of which 
420 and 1431 the remarkable peasant broke down the throne 250 years later, 
girl, Joan of Arc, animated the French was laid in this period. Intrigue and 
in the cause of the dauphin, who was corruption gave to women a dangerous 
crowned as Charles VII at Rheims in influence at court and in public affairs. 
1420, and in 1451 the English had loat Under the administration of Charles IX 
all their possessions in France, except (conducted during his minority by the 
Calais. The political shrewdness and queen-mother, Catharine de* Medici) 
perfidy of Louis XI (1461-83) com- France was inundated with the blood of 
pleted the subjugation of the great Frenchmen, shed in the religious wars 
barons, and laid tne foundation of abso- from 15(S. (See BartholomeiD^s Day.) 
lute monarchy. Maine, Anjou, and These continued throughout the reign of 
Provence were left to him by the will of Charles IX and his successor, Henry III 
the last count, and a large part of the (1574-80), and were only terminated 
possessions of the Duke of Burgundy, in- when Henry IV originally King of Na- 
cluding Picardy, Artois, the duchy of varre, and since the death of Henry III 
Burgundy proper, and Franche Comttf, King of France, went over to the Catholic 
all came into his hands not long after Church (1503), having hitherto been the 
the death of Charles the Bold, in 1477\ leader of the Huguenots. 
His son and successor, Charles VIII Henry IV was the first French sover- 
(1483-08), united also Brittany to the eign of the house of Bourbon, which 
crown by his marriage with Anne, the inherited its right to the throne from 
heiress of the fief, and eflPected a con- ^ son of Louis IX. He united to the 
quest of Naples, which lasted but a short crown of France the Kingdom of Na- 
time. varre, which he had inherited from his 
Charles was the last king of the di- mother, Jeanne d'Albret. In his govern- 
rect line of Valois, which was succeeded ment of France Henry showed all the 
by the collateral branch of Valois-Orleans qualities of a great prince and a great 
(1408), in the person of Louis XII, who statesman, establishing religious tolera- 
was descended from Louis of Valois, tion (Edict of Nantes, 1598), and labor- 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Charles VI. ing diligently for the welfare of the state. 
In order to keep Brittany attached to He was cut off prematurely by the dag- 
the crown he married the widow of his ger of the fanatic Ravaillac (1010). 
predecessor. On his death the crown During the minority of Henry's son. 
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Louis XIII, the French policj was at With the reign of Louis XVI begto 
hrst wavering, until the prime-minister, the period of expiation for the misdevds 
Cardinal Richelieu, gave it a steady di* of the French monarchy and anstocncjr, 
rection. He restored the French influence which had culminated in the precediof 
in Italy and the Netherlands, humbled reign. The king himself was amiable, 
Austria and Spain, and created that but the whole administration was rotten, 
domestic control which rendered the and the court, the nobility, and the 
goyemment completely absolute. clei*gy formed only one privileged cb» 

Louis XIII died in 1G43 the year united to oppress the people, lie good 
after his great minister, and was sue- intentions of Louis were neutralised hy 
ceeded by Louis XIV, 'le Grand Mo- ci total lack of energy and firmnefM. 
narque.' The policy of Richelieu was ^he first difficulty of his ffovernmeat, 
carried on by Mazarin during the regency and the rock on which it sput, was die 
of Anne of Austria, while Louis was hopeless condition of the public financra, 
still a minor, and also for some years with which Turgot, Necker, Caionnc, 
after Louis was declared of age. Dur- Brienne, and again Necker tried in Taia 
ing his ministry France obtained by the successively to grapple. Finding all o^ 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) the Ger- dinary measures unavailing. Necker de- 
man province of Alsace and by the Peace manded the convocation of the States 
of the Pyrenees (1659) parts of Flan- General, which had not met since 1011. 
dera, Hainault, Luxembourg, etc. After They met on 5th May, 1789, bat is tbe 
the death of Mazarin, in 1661, Louis nobles and clergy refused to conduct 
XIY took the government into his own business so as to give the Third Eiitite 
hands, and ruled with an absolute sway, its due weight, the deputies of this bodr 
The period which immediately followed assumed the title of the National On- 
was the most brilliant in French history, stituent Assembly, and resolved not to 
His ministers, especially Colbert, and his separate till they had given a constito^oo 
generals, Turenne, Cond6, Luxembourg, to France. The clergy and nobles tliea 
and the military engineer Vauban, wore yielded, and the fusion of the three 
•like the greatest of their time; the orders was effected on 27tb Jnne. Fo^ 
writers of the period were also among eign troops, however, were brought to 
the greatest in French literature. An Paris to overawe the assembly. Tbe 
unsuccessful attempt was made on the people now demanded arms, which tbe 
Spanish Netherlands; a war was nnder- municipality of Paris supplied: and oo 
taken against Holland, Spain, and Ger- 14th July the Bastille was captured and 
many, which ended in France receiving destroyed. Lafayette was made com* 
Fninche Comt6 and other places from mander of the newly-established natiooil 
Spain and Freiburg from Germany. In guard. On the 4th August a dedsite 
lo81 Strasbourg was seised from the step was taken by the abolition of flU 
empire in a time of peace. The last feudal rights and privileges. On 5ib 
war of Louis was the war of the Span- October Versailles was attacked by Uie 
ish Succession (1701-14), which resulted mob, and the royal family, virtntUJ 
unfortunately for France. During this prisoners, were taken to Parta by l^J' 
reign great injury was done to French ette. The king tried to obtain the aid 
Industry by the revocation of the Edi(*t of some of the foreign powers aftinst 
of Nantes in 1685. I^uis XIV died in his subjects, and made his escape fron 
1716, leaving the finances in disorder, Paris (20th June, 1701) : bat be wM 
and a national debt amounting to no less recognized, arrested at Varennes, vn 
than 4,500,000,000 livres. Louis XV, brought back to Paris. On 30th Septe»- 
the grandson of Louis XIV, succeedea ber, 1791, the assembly brought its wort 
at the age of five years. During his to a finish by producing a new cooftitu- 
minority the regent, the Duke of Orleans, tion, which was sworn to by the kinf 
squandered the revenues in the most reck- on 14th September, and he was then re- 
less manner, and matters went from bad instated in his functions. This cob* 
to worse. In 1723 Louis was declared stitution deprived the king of arbitr*^ 
of age, but he sank under the pernicious powers, provide^ liberty of worship aim 
Influences of mistresses, like Pompadour freedom of the press, of commerce, of 
and Du Barry, into extravagance and industry; abolished the laws of prin^ 
license, entering into useless and costly genitur^ and entail as well as titles: ^ 
wars (war of Austrian Succession, 1740- France was redivided into eighty*three 
48; Seven Tears' war. 1756-63), and departments, nearly equal in extent 
contracting enormous debts. During bis The Constituent Assembly was, t^ 
reign two important acquisitions were cording to the constitution, immedist^l? 
made by France, namely, Lorraine and followed by the Legislative Aasenibl^ 
Coraicft. ^hich met October 1« 1791. and is wbk* 
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rere two piirttES ol putilual iui- auulhvr OMa u( bliHitl, liHtl l»iiliili«i1 

e, the Girundista, moderate repub- itaiuiHHiuitlioii. 'I'lia I'Uiiii'ulniiii iif 1 

^ BO Darned beuiuac Ui«lr Uadira aud lilH riiiillml Iavi>iui>it in llix bi. 

from the department of tb« Giruudi', Sruiii, wliU'U 



Who led it, and' the Muntaynanls. "ci- Fri-uiU tn.iilliT 

trame radicala, knuwa collectively ao tlie bvlus ih'iiiiiUhI, m-u voia ■ihh-h.ii, ,,„, 

Uountalo, because their aeaU were tUa I'm ulllvii lirliiK miviiii hx-wi llm MIiiK'.. 

bighest on the left side ol the hall, who 'llivnu ■iiii'.^imvii Iml | I'mihIn hX'I 

■ubaequentlr became all-powerful !□ thu SmiJii lu ■Inn Ihu liuulliri ul |l»»l 

convention. The conHtitutionaliiita aiid JiTI)n), roi'iigiililiiii llur l<i«ii'li niiiiMt- 

nonarcbiata were already powerleaa. The In 17IIB IUi> ('imiviiiiimii gam ilm *>.ii<ili 

declaration of I'itnitx by the Emperor Hi: « l»'W i'riliallliillr,ii, ■ i linmliui i.M ii.« 

of Germany and the King ut I'ruaala, HuHdriU i<> iiroii'ma ih« Urn; a i JimiiUr 

threatening an armed Interventioa on be* of AnoimiU lo Niiprnvu ilnin, uii ff oii-n 

hiH of the king, compelled the aaaemblr "t Uvu iiiniiil.i'rn, riiin hIiHuI hiiiukiII,, 

to take a decisive course, and on 2l)tFi called lliu lUiirl-iry. 'II,- i';n>>.uiii>» 

April, 1T&2. war waa declared BKaliiHt «""< (IIm'iIvwI r.n ijnili IM.,l»i. 

Anstria and Pruaaia. Iteveraea to tli« Naiiuli-i,ii I(iiiim|jhi In uuw l.-^mt in it 

French troope caused a popular riilni. tti<- iiiinnl iir':iiili>"iil Ut"'" In Ui-i'-U 

and the Tuilerles, after a Mncuiiiarr nffHlri; iikI arirr IiIk I.iiIIi»>iI •><"•—« 

combat, were taken and aacknT Thu aialiiot llm AiinliJHiia l>'iili u;iiU m.'l 

kins took refuge witii htj family In tlia Kniitb ut tho Aljin, aiiil lii> iii,i;it .i,i.-,-'-ii 

Aaaembly, which waa invaded and com- "t I'.iiyvt, l< »■■ ii-il ililli' j,|I f,,, i.,,„ i, 

palled to aubD.lt to the dicUtiim i,t tb« iif>Tliir"W llio f"ii""- ••> "/ H- I'"- 

victors bj- saaentlnf to the auapf-nilon of V-rv, Tlila wan w ■•,ii,i,li,i,',l In il.> $. , , 

the kins and the convocation of a Na- luilnii nf |)tiJi hih) t'"!' Hi;':u,i' l:iitt 

tiooal ConventiiMi In place of th' Amh-iii- aiid I'l'li Novnxl.' i, ii'-f.ti, il.. iii'"i'.if 

bly- The firat act of the C'lnvrnti'm »■■ tvlliH ■ii>v...|i'd lit llx- ' '.' .•', It..* 

to proclaun a rep-iblic. On 'AA iJ-fmlH-r imrU- bliLvlf \,iiiit i>i,|,..^i,i..| / i,,i I-.h 

the kiiiK waa cili-d to ap[>*«r tft'-rr |i. *iiJ li^r I'li I'm!! 'I i.. ..ii.o >•>■. '.,... lii. 

Od 20th Jaunarr, IT'JCI. bir >aa iwiitfUf-l ('aiLU/^ita aiul l^l.i'.i,, »... i„ I,. . 

to death witfaiD tw-^nij'f'jur Ivi'in, But n.fwiltiiiiv* i',i..ii .,>.,, 'Ji.. i.. . i,„. 

on the 21st tlie it^u-an waa •sx'ii.'f. ■1111111..11 <>>,i,.iiii,ii.,i, ..v li.. f,^, \in 

Hla riotent iDaiirT)nli''D -A t*f fu'"""' iifi%tii<illt <)• ''wii I,/ h 1 ,11^ »-• |/i>< 

■hocked pnbli': iiimii'itt ti.r;:tt.-ni% V.'i- ilki'L-ii ilia lt.<lj (>.■.:.!,.. I 1 .m 1... 

rope, and annwi iL* i»^-,*r»l ■!•■•« ai/j.. ■>•>>' i ..* ■ i-i, 1 ■ ,1 1. . , , <. ■ 

acaioat Fr»tn». Etii-ii*l, \i- . *iA, niA !,-■■') ■ u.iU^ait u.;i.^ .■ i-, 'I . . I. .■ .,/ 

Spain >>jii«J li-> "■. '.vi^ 'IL- '■••r:-^ >A C.-v. ( , ,.,.„ ,..,. t 

ttla in TT*ai-9 v,'.] j.-- ■ a.-rf'- i.//--i.'. • i,ii...,/ ii> i..,i„,f ,,l i>. ,. ...,, /(-.* 

•'jfp-jv.y, ••?■-?, ■-•1. •"■"•-.ri f>»^',i';H It lu i-.-ifi I. ..,..•■ .1. 

■ *^'. A-y... »"i ... ,:..j:-i I'... ..... I. -t .- 

l-rr.^ vr-.t T-* .'...r/.- .-.J «•-. .1. *■■■. ,■ . J f 

_._ ._ r, ■-^.■.■. f^ '-^ bt" ., , . .., /, i.y.4 ;.„,.,.,. , .J 

aard* or Ja—r.-iu ■^--j. •_»■■-; i ••>■/• ■.* •■■ i^..,i ■■ . - » . ■ .' ' . . ,, 

dw latt-r. A !--» -v-..- ■ ' ■•. ».. , -.« V .■>:...,..'. /.. P-. 

■d'-M*^ '.-7 t*- ' fl...i-.-. .- ;;..< /■ ■.- . ...,..* , J ... ., 1 

ra:>4l ri* O-ir- -■*.■.' '1- J-..' 1 •■ • ■■ ;j ..J- . ,■■■ ,..-.. ...... 
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France France 

Denmark to Naples, with capitals at a policy of resistance to all constitutijnal 
Paris, Home, and Amsterdam. Hy this changes was adopted, aud a stroof op- 
time, however, the Peninsular War (sue position having been iormed» on 24tii 
that art) had broken out, which was February, 1848, auotn*?r revolution drove 
one immediate cause of his downfall, the Louis Phihppe into exile. A repubhc 
disastrous Kussian campaign of 1812 be* was proclaimed, and on the 10th Decern- 
ing another. The latter cost the French ber, 1848, Louis Napoleon, nephew of 
Che loss of at least 300,000 men. A new the great Napoleon, was elected preaident 
coalition was now formed against Na- for four years. The president, bavinz 
poleon, and in 1813 he was disastrously gained the favor of the army, diasolvea 
defeated by the allies at the great battle the legislative assembly on *M1 December, 
of Leipzig. B^ this time the Peninsular 1851, put down all resistance in blood. 
War was dcawmg to a close and Southera and by this coup d'etat established him- 
France was actually invaded by Welling- self as president for the further term of 
ton. The allies entered Paris on 31st ten years. A plebiscite of 7^39,210 votes 
March, 1814. Napoleon abdicated and confirmed the appointment On 2d De> 
received the island of Elba as a sover- cember the president was declared em- 
eign principality. Louis XVIII was pro- peror under the title of Napoleon III 
claimed King of France, and concluded (a son of the great Napoleon being 
the Peace of Paris (Alay 30, 1814). A counted as Napoleon II) ; and a pl6bui- 
congress of the great powers had asscm- cite of 7,824,129 votes was again ipt to 
bled at Vienna to adjust European af- confirm the appointment. The Crimean 
fairs, when it was annoanced that War (1854-55) and the war against 
Napoleon had left Elba, returned to Austria on behalf of Italy (1850) dia* 
Paris. 20th March, 1815, and been rein- tinguished the early part of hia relgiu 
stated without resistance in his former The latter greatly aided in the foundation 
auttiority. The allied sovereigns pro- of a United Italy, and gave France the 
claimed him an outlaw and renewed tneir territories of Savoie and Nice (1800). 
alliance against him. Napoleon, antici- In 1870 the uneasiness of Napoleon and 
pating the attack, crossed the Sambre the French at the steady aggrandisement 
with 130,000 men, defeated Blttcher in of Prussia broke out into flame at the 
the battle of Ligny, and marched against offer of the Spanish crown to a prince 
the British, who had taken position at of the house of Hobenzollern. Napoleon, 
Waterloo. Here, on the 18th, was fouaht not satisfied with the renunciation of the 
the decisive battle which resulted in hla German prince, demanded a guarantee 
final overthrow. On the 7th July the from the King of Prussia that the can- 
allies entered Paris for the second time, didature should never be resumed. *rbis 
Napoleon surrendered to the British and being refused, he declared war. (See 
waa sent to St. Helena as a prisoner. Pranco-Oertnan War.) One French army 
Louis XVIII at first governed with the was driven back by the Qermana and 
support of a moderate Liberal party, but cooped up in Metz, another waa pushed 
the reactionary spirit of the aristocrats northwards to Sedan, and so hemmed in 
and returned 6migr6s soon got the upper that it had to surrender with the em- 
hand; the country, however, was pros- peror at its head. On the news of this 
perous. Louis died 16th September, 1824, disaster reaching Paris the republic was 
and his brother, Charles X, succeeded, proclaimed. After an almost onintiT- 
On 26th July, 1830, the Polignac min- rupted series of victories the Germaos 
istry, strongly reactionary in its tenden- became masters of the French capital 
cies, publishe<1 ordinances suppressing (28th January, 1871), and the war 
the liberty of the press and creating a ended in France giving up to Germany 
new system of elections. The result was Alsace and a part of Lorraine, and pay- 
an insurrection during the three days, ing a war indemnity of five milliards of 
27th-29th July, by which Charles X was franca ($1,000,000,000). MeanwhHe civil 
overthrown and I^uis Philippe of Orleans war had broken out in Paris, which was 
proclaimed king, 9th August, 1830. Dur- suppressed with great difficulty. (See 
ing the last days of Charles X*s reign a Commune of Paru.) The aaaembly 
French expedition had captured the city elected in 1871 for the ratification of 
of Algiers and laid the foundation of the peace with Germany found it expedient 
French colony there. During the eight- to continue their functions. Thiers Mni 
een years of Ix>uiR Philippe's reign the the head of the administration. In 18i?l 
chief events were the taking of the Cita- the Thiers adminlstraticn waa oiver- 
del of Antwerp, the temporary occupation thrown and replaced by one under Mar* 
of Ancona, both In 1832. and In 1835 the shal MacMahon. In 1875 a renublicaa 
completion of the conquest of Algeria, constitution waa drawn op. In 1A78 
But later, under the ministry of Guiiott HacMahon resigned hia presidentship, b^ 
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ing succeeded by Jules Grevy, who in turn the German army had reached the French 
was followed by Sadi-Carnot in 1887. frontier there was a large army ready to 
Camot was assassinated in 1894, and was meet it That the kaiser and his military 
succeeded by Casimir-Perier aspresident, advisers expected to take the French by 
who resigned January 15, 1895. Two surprise and paralyze their armed forces 
days later F^liz Faure succeeded him. as had been done in 1870 is highly prob- 
During his term of office France was vio- able, but they found them well equipped 
lently agitated by the Dreyfus case, and and ably commanded, and though they 
had a dispute with England about were forced to retreat before the irresist- 
Fashoda, Soudan. Faure died suddenly, ible advance of the German forces, this 
February 15, 1899 ; succeeded by Emile was done slowly and stubbornly. The 
Loubet. Armand Falli^res was elected small British contingent at Mons was 
president January 17, 1906. The hostile struck in late September, and saved itself 
feeling between Germany and France due only by a hasty retreat, and the much 
to French extension in the Soudan was stronger French army was soon being 
brought to a head in 1911 as a result of driven back. This continued until the foe 
an outbreak of rebel tribesmen. An was only a few miles distant from Paris, 
active dispute arose, which was finally But the French commander, Marshal 
settled by finance's giving Germany a Joffre, was simply making a strategic re- 
large tract of land in the region of treat, and on September 6 checked his 
French Congo. Raymond Poincar6 sue- army, brought up the considerable force 
ceeded M. Falli^res as prefiident, Jan. 17, that held the forts around Paris and mads 

1913. In 1914 France entered the Euro- go vigorous an assanlt upon the enemy 
pean War against Germany and Austria, that the tables were turned and the Ger- 
supported by her allies, Russia and mans, in turn, forced to retreat For the 
Britain. ^ ^ details of this signal victory, one of the 

Of these nations the situation cf most notable in the whole war, see Marne^ 
France was the most critical. Hostile BattU of ike. It put an end to the ad- 
sentiment Lad existed between that coun- vance of the Germans, forced them to re- 
try and Germany since the war of 187(>- treat day after day, until the line of the 
71, the loss of Alsace-Lorraine being the Meuse was reached, and put a final end 
most bitter pill which for centuries France to the forward movements of the German 
had been forced to take. As regards the armies in the western section of the vast 
military conditions of these two countries, field of warfare. 

the difcerence was by no means so great The French forces had, meanwhile, 
as it had been in the previous war. The entered Alsace and made some progress in 
statesmen of France had taken care that that section. But the tide of war soon 
the army of that country should not again swept further to the west and efforts to 
be found in the unfit state in which it regain this coveted territory ceased. For 

S roved to be when Napoleon III, in 1879, important military events we roust now 
ung down the gage of battle against go forward to the spring of 1915, when 
Prussia and its German allies. But, in the augmented British forces fought gal- 

1914, no other country in the world had lantly, though not victoriously, at Ypres 
become so complete a fighting machine or and Neuve Chapelle, and the French in 
had such n splendid equipment of military the Artois region, the latter a tremen- 
material as the Prussia of that date, and dous though not successful effort to break 
the kaiser of the new GermaL empire was the strongly held German lines. But the 
not without warrant fpr the confidence most striking and long contested of the 
with which he defied the combined powers efforts in this section of the far-extended 
of France, Great Britain and Russia. It field of battle was the desperate effort of 
was his first aim to invade and overcome the army under the Crown Prince of Ger- 
France before any efficient aid could many to capture the stronghold of Ver- 
reach it from its allies, and, avoiding the dun and open in this direction a new 
French line of defense, he poured his bat- touX^ of advance on Paris. This great 
talions into Belgium and across the struggle continued for months, the Ger 
French-Belgian frontier with all possible man army losing heavily in its charges on 
haste. Yet small and weak as Belgium the outlying defenses of the stronghold, 
was, it courageously held back the Ger- gome of these were taken, yet the French 
man armies long enough to give France held firmly to their fortress, and in the 
an opportunity to eet its forces into the end, after a struggle of well nigh a year's 
field and for a small contingent of British duration, regained all the lost ground. It 
troops to come to its aid. ^as a terribly costly enterprise, in men 

Mobilization began in France at mid- and munitions, on the part of Germany, 
night of August 2, 1914, and by the time ^nd the last strong effort made by them to 
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capture the famous fortress defended by country, all otAer dialects flinklns Into 
gallant men whose slogan was * They shall the condition of patcU, At the beguminc 
not pass/ In 1918 the German armies of the sixteenth century BVanda I un>- 
swept over French territory in what was hibited the use of Latin at court and in 
intended to be a series of irresistible the public tribunals and fonnally reoog- 
drives, but the American armies were now niised the French as the national language^ 
on the scene and the German tide was As one of the Romance languagas it ia a 
turned at Chftteau-Thierry (q. v.) at the sister tongue of Italian, Spaniab, and 
second battle of the Marne. Afterward Portuguese. 

the German tide was ever backward, ]Pra.Tice Literatubb or. French lit- 
until a plea for an armistice resulted in ******^'*> erature proper begina in tha 
the cessation of hostilities on November eleventh century with the epic or narrm> 
11, 1918. The successful conclusion of tive poems known as chanMont de gcMie^ 
the war was due in great part to the and produced by the class of poeta ImowB 
famous French soldier, Marshal Foch. as Trouv^es, These poems belonir to 
The French casualties were estimated at Northern France and are very nomerooa. 
4,000,000, and the money cost to France Thev are usually divided into three 
was $32,000,000,000. By the peace of heads : poems relating to French hiatoiy. 
Versailles (see Treaty)^ the territories of >n particular to the deeds of Charlemagne. 
Alsace and Lorraine, held by Germany his descendants and vassals ; poems rant- 
since 1871, were restored to French sov- ing to Alexander the Great and to ancient 
ereignty as from the date of the armistice, history ; and poems of the Arthurian 
Nov. 11, 1918. As compensation for the cyde, or relating to King Arthur. They 
destruction of the coal mines in the north nre generally written in verses of ten or 
of France, Germany ceded to France the twelve syllables, and ore of a length vary- 
coal mines situated in the Saar Basin. ^Z from 1000 to 20,000 lines. One of 
FrAnce Languaqe of. At the time the oldest and best examples of the fint 
* •^"' > of the conquest of Gaul by class is the (Jhan8<m de RoUind, or 8anf 
Julius Caesar, the principal dialects of Roland, Of the Arthurian cycle, the 
spoken by the inhabitants were Celtic. Bomdn de Rou and Roman de Brut ; aad 
After the conquest of Gaul by the Ko- of the Alexandrine cycle, the Alesandre 
mans all these dialects were gradually by Lambert 11 Cors, and Lo Onerre die 
supplanted by Latin, except in Brittany, Troie ('War of Troy'), by Benott de 
whore a Celtic dialect still holds its St. More, are examples. Out of the 
ground. The popular Latin of Gaul, of ohansons de gesie grew the rotnaut 
course, exhibited considerable differences d*aveniures, poems of fiction which are 
froni the written and classical Latin, and not connected with any of the well-defintd 
by the seventh or eighth century the topics of the chansons de geste, Distinet 
literary and the popular languages had from these are the fabHaum^ metricid talcs 
come to be quite clearly distinguished as of a witty and sarcastic kind, belonging 
the Laiina and the Romana, respectively, mostly to the twelfth and thirteenth ceo- 
Besides the Celtic words, not very numer- turies. Allied to these is the Roman de 
ous, which were included in the new Renard, or History of Reynard the Fos^ 
speech, it was considerably modified by ft poem, or rather series of poems, written 
Celtic habits of speech, new sounds be- between the end of the twelfth and the 
ing introduced. It was still further modi- middle of the fourteenth century, and 
fied by the influences introduced with the forming a satirical picture of all the 
Teutonic invasions. After the Franks in classes and institutions of the time. 
Gaul had abandoned their native language Side by side with these epics, romancn, 
and adopted this new Romanic or Ro- and tales an abundant lyric poetry floar> 
mance tongue it became known as the ished from the eleventh century. TUa 
Francisca, later Frangaise. The oldest song literature is mainly of a sentimental 
known monument of the new dialect is character, and is usually divided Into 
the oath of Louis the German, taken at two classes, romances and oastomrt^Xes. 
Htrasburg, in 842. In the ninth and tenth It is in general remarkable for ita lyric 
centuries two main branches or groups of grace and skillful melody. Ita writen. 
dialects came to be recognized, the Langue known in literature as Troubadonrs, were 
d:Oc, spoken in the districts south of the very nrolific. The first known of these 
Loire, and the Langue d*Oil, spoken in the was Quillem IX, count of Poftiera. near 
provinces of the north and the east. In the the end of the eleventh century, their most 
thirteenth century the Langue d'CMl, spoken brilliant period being during the second 
In the central province of He de France, half of the twelfth and the first half H 
Where the capital, Paris, was, came to be the thirteenth centuries. The list of 
regarded aa the classical language of the Troubadours numbers about 400 In alll 
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love being the leading topic of their gravity. Amongst the other works which 

B>ems, Peire Vidal and Bertrand de indicate the rapid development of French 
om are among the best known of them, prose in this century are BrantOme's 
while Guiraut Riquier, near the close M^moireSf the HeptamirQn of Queen Mar- 
of the thirteenth century, is spoken of caret of Navarre (1492-1549), the trans- 
as *the last of the Troubadours.' Their lations by Amyot (1513-93) of Plutarch 
language was the melodious Provencal and other classical writers, and the celc- 
of the South. Amongst the principal of brated political pamphlet, Satire M^nip- 
the early lyrists are Thibaut de Cham- p^e. In poetry Clement Marot (14U<- 
pagne (1201-53), Charles of Orleans 1544) gave a new elegance to the lan- 
(1391-14G5). The latter, a graceful guage in his epistles and epigrams, 
writer of ballades and rondels, was Pierre de Ronsard (1524-85) and the 
amongst the last of the real Trouvdros. other members of the celebrated PUiade, 
Rotebeuf (born 1230), also a writer of lodelle, Belleau, Dubellay and others, 
fabliaux, is the first of a series of poets, sought to enrich their native tongue by 
culminating in Francois Villon, who the introduction of classical words, con- 
passed their life in a bohemian alterna- structiona, and forms of verse. Du Bar- 
tioB of gaiety and misery, celebrating tas (1544-90) and D*Aubign6 (1550- 
each phase with equal vigor In verse. 1630) carried on the work of Ronsard. 
The Roman de la Rote, the work, in Mathurin R6gnier (1573-1013) may bo 
its earlier part, of GulUaume de Loris, said to close this school of poetry, lie 
who lived m the first half of the thir- unites in himself the lighter qualities of 
teenth century, in the later, of Jean de the style of Villon and Marot with the 
Meung (died 1320), is one of the most erudition and command of language chor- 
notabie productions of the time. It con- acteristic of the Ronsardists. Malherbe 
dsts of more than 22.000 verses, and (155G-1G28), the creator of a new taste 
is a curious combination of a love poem in literature, opposed with success the 
and a satire. Olivier Basselin (who died tendency of the Ronsnrd school, and fnll- 
about 1418) wrote songs celebrating the ing into the opiHMite excess sacrific-d 
praises of wine. Francois Villon (1431- everything to correctness. It was his 
1500). the greatest of French poets be- school that set the example of the smooth 
fore the Renaissance, wrote two compo- but monotonous Alexandrine. With the 
sitions known as the Oreat and the Little Renaissance translations of the classical 
Te$toment, interspersed with lyrical com- dramas appeared, and a member of the 
positions of great poetic merit PlHade, Jodelle (1532-1573), wrote the 

In prose literature the first important first regular tragedy {Cldopatre) aijd 
work IS the Histoire de la ConquHe de comedy (Eug^e), 

Constantinople, by Villehardouin (1167* The seventeenth century opened with 
1213). The M^moirea of the Sieur de Alexandre Hardy (15<%)-lG3f), Rotrou 
JoinvUle (1223-1317) delineates the life (1609-50), Tristan (1601.55), Maint 
of St. Louis and the exploits of the last (1604-88), Du Ryer (1605-48), and a 
Crusade. Froissart (1337-1410), the host of other dramatists, for nearly a 
* Herodotus of his age,* gives a vivid hundred can be enumerated in the first 
picture of the chivalry of the 14th cen- quarter of the century. At length Piern* 
tury. With Philippe de Commines (1445- Oorneille (1«j06.84), with his Cid, Cinna, 
15()9) we are introduced to Louis XI, and tlorace, and Polyeucte, brought French 
his contemporaries in a style of history tragi'dy to a degree of grandeur which it 
which, if less naive and charming, shows has not surpassed. Of seventeenth cen- 
a deeper and more philosophical sense of tury prose writers Pascal (1628-62) is 
things. In the Hgnter prose the Cent vigorous and satirical in his Lettree pro* 
Kourellee NoMvellea already shows the vincialea; profound, if sometimes mysti- 
capacity of the French language for the cal. in his Pena^ea. The letters of Balzac 
short, wittv tale. (1584-1684) and Voiture (1598-1648), 

The revival of classical learning and though rhetorical, were valuable as 
the reformation of religion exercised a models for elegant prose. Descartes 
powerful influence on the French litem- (1596-1650) showed in his Diacoura aur 
ture of the sixteenth century. Rabelais la Mithode that the language was now 
(1483-1553), a profound but often gross equal to the highest philosophical sub- 
bomorist, and Montaigne (1533-92), an jects, and the great work of his disciple, 
interesting and instructive, though some- Afalebranche, Recherche de la VMte Is 
what skeptical eAJiayist, bold the first equally admirable for its elegance of style 
rank Calvin (1509-64) did much by his and iu subtlety of thought, 
great theological work, Inatitufion de la The age of I^nis XIV is known as the 
feligion Chr^tienne, to mold French golden age of French literature. Besides 
pnMe in the direction of strength and Cornellle, Racine (163909) represented 
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the tragic drama, and Moli^re (1639-93) 
brought his great masterpieces of comedy 
on the stage. The * inimitable ' La Fon- 
taine (1621-95) wrote his Conies and 
the most charming collection of fables. 
For his critical influence, if not for his 
poetrr, Boileau (1636-1711) holds a 
prominent place* In eloquence the ser- 
mons and funeral orations of Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, and Massillon take the first 
rank. Bossuet is also celebrated as a 
controversialist and theological historian. 
Very important, too, are the memoir and 
maxim writers of this time. Amongst 
the former are the Cardinal de Retz, 
Madame de Motteville, Madame ae 
S6vien6 (1627-96), and others; amongst 
the latter are La Rochefoucauld (1613- 
80), St Evremond (1613-1703), La 
Bruy^re (1639-99). In fiction Le Sage, 
who also wrote comedies, produced his 
immortal Oil Bias and the Diahle Boi- 
ieua: and the versatile Fontenelle wrote 
his Dialogues des Moris. 

Amount the writers of the eighteenth 
• century Voltaire holds the first place, lie 
claims notice as an epic, lyrical, and 
comic poet, as a tragic and comic dram- 
atist, as a historian, novelist, and philoso- 
pher, and he remained at the head of the 
republic of letters for more than half a 
century. Next to him in immediate in- 
fluence on the age stands Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-78), a writer of an elo- 
quent sentimental vein, well represented 
by his Nouvelle Hiloxae and his famous 
Confessions. His new theories of politics 
and education are embodied in his Con- 
trat Social and Emile. Buffon (1707-88) 
devoted himself to the production of his 
immense natural history. Montesquieu 
(1689-1755), commencing with the Lei- 
ires PersaneSt a satire on French man- 
ners and government, followed with a 
historical masterpiece. Considerations sur 
la Grandeur et la Decadence des Ro- 
mains^ and finally with his great work, 
the EspHt des Lois. Diderot (1713-83), 
a powerful and sugsrestive writer in many 
departments, and D'Alembert (1717-83), 
a great geometrician, founded the Ency- 
clop^die, a vast review of human knowl- 
edge, often hostile to social order and 
always to reliifion. Amongst the philoso- 

Shers Ilelvetius. D'Holbaoh, and La 
fettrie represent the extreme material- 
istic and anti-Christian school. Condi'l- 
iac and Condorcet kept most on the side 
of moderation. Among the writers of 
fiction Bernardin de St. Pierre (1737- 
1814), author of Paul et Virginie, and 
Provost (1697-1763>, author of Manon 
Lescaut. are particularly worthy of men- 
tion; while dramatic literature was en- 
riched by the Barhier de Seville and the 
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Mariage de Figaro of Beanmarchais 
(1732-99). The age was not poetical; 
poetry had degenerated into imitations 
of foreign descriptive poets, such as 
Thomson. The most successful writer of 
this sUmp was DeliUe (1738-1813). 
Andr6 Ch6nier (1762-94), the mo9t 
promising of all, fell beneath the guillo- 
tine just after completing bis Jeune 
Captive. 

Neither the revolution nor the first em- 
pire was favorable to literature. Chft- 
teaubriand (1768-1848) and Madame de 
Stael (1766-1817) gave a new turn to 
the taste and sentiment of the time, 
the former in his O^nie du Chrtstianisfne 
and his Mariyres, clothing the history 
of Christianity in the romantic hues of 
his imagination, the latter in her Corinne 
and De VAllemagne introducing the ideal- 
istic spirit and thought of the Germans 
to her countrymen. A purely reactionary 
school of thought was neaded by Joseph 
de Maistre (1754-1821), the advocate 
of theocracy, with a vigorous despotism 
for its system of government 

Later on in the nineteenth century the 
influence of Goethe, Schiller, Shakespere, 
Scott, and Byron began to be felt, and a 
new school, called the romantic, aa op- 
posed to the old or olassic, sprung up, 
headed by Victor Hugo (1802-85), who 
promulgated the new theories m the 
preface to his drama of Cromtoell, and 
earned them into practice in numerous 
poems. The most notable of his asso- 
ciates were Alfred de Vigny (1779-1863), 
author of a volume of Poemes, and of a 
novel, Cinq Mars; Sainte-Beuve (1804- 
69), who published several volumes of 
poetry in those early days, but became 
famous later on as a critic, perhaps the 
best Fraiice has ever possessed ; Alfred 
de Musset (1810-57), who produced some 
of the finest lyrics in the language. 
Charles Nodier, Gerard de Nerval, tne 
two Deschamps, and, later, Th^phile 
Gautier, with others, also belonged to the 
band of romanticists. ()n the stage the 
dramas of Alexandre Dnmas, the elder 
(1 80.3-74 >, though melodramatic and of 
inf<»rior literary value, served as rallying 
points for the new school. To English 
readers, however, he is best known by his 
novels. A roartionar7 movement was 
attempted, l^d bv P^^n^nrd n«14-67> and 
Emile Aueier (1«20-«0K Casimir Dela- 
vigne (1793-1843) attempted to comblnt 
the classic and romantic schools; and 
Lamartine (1790-1869) is more than 
half a romantVist hv sentiment and ^tylo, 
B^ranger (1780-1857). the greatest of 
Frennh song- writers, may be considered 
as belonging to neither of the two schools, 
nor can the sparkling comedies and vaude- 
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villes of Eugfene Scribe be claimed by any legion. We can only mention ^7. name 
of the rival partiea. Th«ophile Gautier, Jules Jamn, Philarfete 

Among novelists Balzac (1799-1850), Chasles, I^on Gozlan, Paul de St. Victor, 
by his astonishing series of worita, La Gustave Planche, and St Ren6 TaiUan- 
Com4die Humaine, has established his dier. Among poets who belong to a 
daim to first place. The novels of Gef>rge date posterior to the Romantic movement, 
Sand (1804-76), showed delightful st>ie or show different tendencies, may be 
and an optimistic outlook upon life, mentioned Gautier in his later poetry, 
Eugfene Sue (1804457), gained popularity Charies Baudelaire, Leconte de T.isle, 
through his Mysteries of Paris and Wan- Francois Copp^e, Paul Veriame. St^phanc 
iering Jew; whUe Henry Beyle ('Stend- Mallarm^, Sully Prudhomme, and CatuUe 
haD launched the ^rst psychological Blendes. .„ . ,, 

novels. Prosper Merim^e (1803-70) is Proncfi ISLE OF (Ile-de-France) , an 
chiefly known by his Colomha, a tale of ****"^'** ancient province of France, 
the Corsican vendetta. Gustave Flaubert bo called because it was originally bounded 
(1821-80) combined romanticism and by the Seine, Marne, Ourcq, Aisne, Owe, 
realism and may be called the father of and formed almost an island 
the modern realistic or * naturalist ' "PriiTiPi* Isle or. Bee Mauritius. 

school, of whom EmUe^ZoJa (1840-1903), *!:*i^r:' j^no™. AKAT«T,«THniAi 
Alphoi 

(18^. 
court 

Maupassant (1850-92)" is the greateVt *°^^° J^'^^f f^/f^^^^ 
master of the short story. Of later writ- f^X Vn^^'VlRW ^^nd^UHistoi^^ 
ers Anatole France (born 1844). stands Tf^^ZJn^U^ Up 7n„p^h volume o? 
first, thouglj Julien Viand (* Pierre ^V^^'VZ.^V^^f the nrpvfu« flffa?r 
Jx)ti'), Edouard Rod (1857-1909). Fer- Zj^^^*" *^*^ ^j *^ • • • %r£ rhealcA 
dinand Fabre (1830-98), and Rend Bazin lYailCeSCa da EimilU iff^^i-nftli 
(bom (1853) deserve menUou. ,, ,. ,, ^«„^i,*., ^f r„?Hn HiJ 

In works of historv the nineteenth cen-?,°, I^f^^a? l/^y; fc^^^^f "^LJS in t^ 
tury was very prolific, the leadmg hi«- Polenta, lord of Ravenna, lived in «ie 

torians being 
Sismondi (171 
1874), Amdd<^e j.uitrii.r \iiui-it:,n, ,, ,- . , - u - ^^j u«- 

flWM""^'L /e'^f-'S-lsf?)* Moth's ffor^uX'trto'lIal"^ '^l 

Vinct (1797-1847). J. J. Ampfere (lS0O-"e°tf «' I^»"il«' ^J"^^^ 
64). Littrt (1801-81). St. Marc-Girardin It„^"™«d P"'* o' *••« Kingdom of Bur- 
(1801-73). Sainte-BeuTe (1804- CO), ^"""y- , . /ft..„VM,^ tr, . «.n.Ml 

Taine (1828-1893). Philosophy is rop- Franchise l^w?,'' i? * f"*„ 
resented by Lamennais (1782-1854), «.„ ..,»n^ kf«' «!"?f; a .P*'' 
Victor Consin (1702-1867). 3ouSroy ^^^J P^'^ltf^ l^.^^L^"^^ ^ ^fi 
(1700-1842>. Rfimnsat (1707-18.3), K^^f;,,!?^'"^"?^' .° n.?mW n7n«lt,n, 
Anjniste cimte (1708-1857). Qoinet fe''>^^"f'; <^' t,«ra^^^hirh tZ^rm 
(1803-75), Montalembort (1810-70). }^J?ll^^^'Z.J^'^^l^A^i^tX.^J/^t 
Renan (1823-1892). Among the writers »« ■?-<»<■, commonly m^^ it is the right of 

on politionl economy and Snoiology orel^^^^^^^^ J^V^^J^^^^^^^lJ^^Pf: 
n^^li^*. /I cm Kn\ rr^^».^A«T;iiA /iqiij?- ores, where sucn measures are accepted 

nftnoJ?^ Tnio« Q^n ^Vl«l4 1RW) 'or representatives to a legislative assem- 
ffi;f ^Pa^do? teW>''''lS Wyj t^^^ ^-ohise) or to 

scientific writers are : Etienne Geoffroy * m«ni<?ipal hody. 

St. Hilaire and his son Isidore, Cuvior, Fronnio (frftn'se-ft Jos^ Caspar 
Jussien, Dum^ril, in natural science ; * "'"^*** Rodrtqtjez, Dictator of Pat* 
Oay-Lussac, Bichat, Corvisart. Magen- aguay, bom In 1758 ; died in 1840. When 
die, in chemistry and medicine ; ancl Paraguay threw off the Spanish yoke, he 
Lagrange, Laplace, and Arseo in mnthe- became secretiirv of the junta appointed 
matics. Amongst Orientalism's of riote bv coneres*!. Tn 1814 be wns appointed 
are Champollion, Bumonf. S"v<*stre de dicta Mr for thr^e yenrs. and in 1817 be 
Sacy, and Stanislas Julien. T^« .saay- was conHnued in anthority for life. He 
bti and literary and art critics are did much to consolidate the new republic: 
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but bia nUe was arbitrar; in the extreme, renewed, an alliance, called the Holj 
In Bpite ot his cruelty and rigor he waa League, having been formed between th* 
seaerallr beloved b; hie aubjecta. Pope Clement VII, the Kinx of Fraiiix. 

TrftTIRIK T (fran'sia), Kingof France, the King of England, the Repablic «I 
«*»uw» A ^^g (j^^ j^g^. jjj^^ jj^^ Venice, the Duke of Milan, and otbat 
His father was Charles of Orleans, Count Italian powers, with the object of check- 
of AngouISme, and hia mother Louise of ing the advances of the emperor. In this 
Savoy, granddaughter of Valentine, Duke war Borne was taken and sacked by the 
of Milan. He ascended the throne in Constable of Boarbon (1G2T), and Ital; 
1515, having succeeded his uncle, Louis was devastated, but Francis gained litUe 
XII. In prosecution of his claim to eithT of tame or material advantage. 
Milan he def'^ated the Swiss in the plains I'eace was concluded in 1529, but hostili- 
of Marignano and forced the reigning ties again broke out in 1535, when Fraa- 
duke Maximilian Sforza to relinquish the cis possessed himself of Saroy. A bastilf- 
Boverelgnty. On the death of Maximilian made-up peace was soon broken, and 
(1510) Francis was one of the com- Francis again found himself at war with 
the Emperor and the King of England. 
Fortunately for France the union of the 
Protestant princes of Germany agalnrt 
the emperor prevented him from follow- 
ing up bis success, and inclined bim to a 
peace, which waa concjudi^ at Crespy is 
1544. Charles resigned all his claims oa 
Burgundy, and allowed Francis to retaia 
Savoy. Two years after peace was made 
with England. Francis I poasessr^ a 
cbivalric and enterprldDg spirit, and was 
a patron of learning. 

TVftTlfiifl TT ^'"8 of Prance, son of 
XTanCIB XI, jj^^^ ij ^„j Catharine 

ol Medici, horn at Fontainebleau lo 1544, 
ascended the throne on the death of hu 
father, 1569. The year previous he bad 
married Mary Btuart, only child of Jaowa 
V, Ring of Scotland. Tbe uncles of bii 
wife. Francis, Duke of Guise, and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, held the reins of 
KOTemment. Frands, who waa of ■ 
feeble constitotion, died In 1560. 
TVanria T Emperor of O e r m a n y, 

I>Dke of Ix>rraine, was born in 1708. la 
petitors for the empire ; hot tbe choice 1736 be married Maria Theresa, danijiter 
fell on Charles of Austria, the grandsoa of tbe Emperor Charles VI. Aft«r tbt 
of Maximilian, henceforth known as tbe death of Cbaries VI (1740) he waa de- 
Emperor Charles V, Prom this period dared by his wife co-r»gent of all tbe 
Francis and Charles were rivals, and hereditary states of Austria, bat witbonl 
were almost continually at war wiOi one beln^ permitted to take any part in Hm 
another. Both attempted to gain the alti- administration. After tbe death of CharW 
ance of England. With tbia view Fran- VII he was elected emperor tn 1T4B. H» 
cis invited Ilenry VIII of England to an died in 1765. See Haria rierrsa. 
Interview, which took place near Calais, ITmnpift T Emperor of Austria, 
between Guinea and Ardres. in June.****""'*' (previoualy Prnnris II. 
1S20. The magnificence of tbe two mon- emperor of (termany), was bora lo 1768; 
archs and their suites on this occaaion died tn 1S35. He was Oi* son of tbe 
baa given to the meeting the name of the Emperor T.eonold II and Uarta Ixralsa. 
Field of the Oolb of Gold. In 1521 war daughter nl Cbaries III. Kiric of Spain, 
broke out between the rivals, which ended He succeeded bla father In ITw. Pnnn 
In Francis being defeated and taken pris- declared war against bIm In 1702. and 
oner. He could recover hia liberty only boatlHties continued till the Pmcc «f 
by renonndng hia claims to Naples, Csmpo-Fonnio 17!>7. In 17W> he entered 
Milan, Genoa, and Asti, the suserainty into a new coalition with BnglBBd and 
of Flanders and Artois. and promising to Russia against tbe French repofalie; bat 
CMle the Dnchv of Bnmndy and some In Iflfll Russia and Anstria were coo- 
olber French Aeta, War waa aoon after pelled in condad« the Peace of LaDfTUla 
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dimensions, covering the brea«t and back, Ferdinand, vho abdicated In 1849. T^ 

and a knotted girdle. The ObserrantB chief eventa of his reign were the ccmim 

Wore wooden samiala, a cassock, a narrow of Lomberdy to Italy, as a result of tb* 

hood, a ehort cloak with a wooden clasp, Aurtro-French war (1859) ; the loss of 

and a brown robs. In France the mem- Ycoetia, the result of the war with 

bera of the order not belonging to any Prussia (1866) ; and the outbreak of tb« 

ttarticular sect are called Cordeliers, from European war (1914), which ended diw*- 

tbe cord whi=h the; tie about them. The trously for Austria. He died November 

Capucbina, so called from the peculiar 21. 1916. See Autlria, Auttria-ffmngarw. 

kind of hood_ or cowl (ccpuce) which FranciS-JToSeDh lAIld. SeeJ'rw 

they wear, onmnated In a reform mtro- '■*'*"''*''^»""*'l'" -«""»• J o • cfffc 

daded among the Observantlsts by Mat- Land. 



. . B after its fonndatioo. 
It did not receive the risht of electing a Trancke ('rftn'ke), AUGUn H 
particular general and become an Inde- **""*'^^ nanH, German tbodog 



pendent order till 1810. 



died at Halle 1727, He waa profe* 

Oriental literature and then of theolofj 
at Halle, but is chief!; known tor his 
successful labors on behalf of poor or- 
phans. In 1695 be foanded the famoDS 
orphanage at Halle, atilt known by his 
name, which now includes, beaidca Ibr 
orphan asylum, a great Tariety of 
■chools, a printing and pablishing eMab- 
liahment, chemical laboratory, etc. 

Franco-German War. aedilu 

occasion of this war was an offer made 

in June. 1S70, by General Prim, then at 

the head of affairs in Spain, of tbe crown 

of that country to Leopold of Hoben- 

collem, a prince belonging to the relgninf 

house of Prussia. The government <k 

Napoleon III demanded of the King of 

Prussia that be should forbid the caM- 

datare of tbe prince, and when the prince 

Toluntarily retired from hia candidatnt*. 

still insisted that this renundatioB 

should tte formally made by the king, and 

a guarantee given that ue cuididatare 

Paad™, or Gi.y ni« (ConvcnluaH would not be revijed. This Remand wm 

refused, and a formal declaration of war 

St. Francis himself collected nuns in by France against Pmssla waa rec ri v e d 

1209. St. Clara waa their prioress; by Count Bismarck, the Cbanc^or of 

hence they were called the nuM of 81. the North flenoan Confederation, on the 

riaro. The nuns were alao divided into IBth of July. The French were tbe lint 

branches, according to the severity of in getting their troops to the frontier. 

their rules. The Urbanlsta were a branch but it soon became manifest that ln«t«ad 

founded by Pope Urban IV; they re- of being in a complete state of readinMs 

Tpred St Isabelle. daughter of Louis for war, aa the minister of war had de- 

VIII of France, as their mother. St. dsred. the French army was defectlre in 

Francis also founded in 1221 a third almost everything essential to tbe eqnlp- 

order, of both sexes, for persons who did ment of an army. 

not wish to take the monastic vows, and In Germany everything formed a ron- 
yet desired to adopt a few of the enslPF plete contrast to this ststp nf alTsir*. 
observances. They are called Tertiar- Knch section of the army was completely 
lans or Tertiaries. and were very nu- nrgnnizpd in the headonartem of the dl»- 
merons in the thirteenth century. trict which it occupied In time of pear*, 

Tfra-nmB TnaatiU T Emperor of Ans- and was only sent to the frontiers after 
XranClB JOSepu l, trisandKlmof being fomished with everything It r*- 
Hungary, bom 1830; succeeded bis uncle, quired. In addition to this ProMla. 
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10^ 1^ aac^ <ri Iff ic riif> 4ju. ^a ;iv «..>^ 4^ ^ v>%^.«v. -> 1^ x«<v 

'Witiisit jafjjzrt ;^ . 4.; \ »«rs» . 1$. % ) « *i;-vv *..»* v ,svi«i.w.xv 

aai lint T^BrnKA. xji£ etitnuuri^ <n, Y.^di^^ ;^» % w* »xsxv.»>« « ik w 

fif Sic- iTvba. ajtn^y aift^ «<nio 4; :s.'«^*x4 >\>» Vx^n* I'n 

I J, MB "••»» tW «x5»*^c».ri-a *c •I'f V; *.; i*r*Tv>r -NiK •**.*, ,»,*, • *»»»*»kx»^ ,%•% 

-piqf-LjJtst ic i'Lns^ xift iVrr*- •. :i lar; /», ,.•*■«•% ix» mv > ,\ : t^ \ .^ 

pourij !■ 1 |iii 1 1 i" FTvxck. it vms c.r>o >i * «^r .*'.«.•: * ^« i'<. «• '^« ^tv .x 

Fxiikcv of Ptboba. K;rx WLliAsi. A>d:<4 s,*sv \". >»,-< >»f *. ^» ^« «. mu •>/ » . t * . 

ky tiie^ fii^oas itjtftte^ut Toe M^xike Ari t.v ra^^r.-N-r; ,Ss , )v ^-k^v •^avi- 1 x ^''^x 

of 0nk«ni_^c£r«fs» beisf in |Ev«- <if •- ; vy^ X"%»* ^ ,v /v%»sx^ ^>%a % «« 

Aorast 4 &Dd at W^Srtfc aExi «r,4 r*; n>a ^-^r ?V ;" x, ^v.- .- n» • • 

t±* dh. p-t ihe wbvve FY^fr-v^ <*sa*:r . .<.. fVAr, ,-, * -* ,>/ ..^- -»* ^ ^ v>« 

Bazaise with tt^ B»>rtK* V^rs* •*» V r »»v^ -v « , ,V 

mrmj was ore^rtaken and <Wf^«tod at w^r w.v-rr.r* x %«* v^« v .-v* %»n' '^ > o 

Coareellcs oa tie 14th and a^ain at MarsK S.r*'*-'«vr, l^^'^ a',\ >^>4-,v %** x>^" 

lea>To4ir and GraTr'.-'tte, »ft»'r whioh h^ p%J»*x <xT^x^'At>N| >.% ^''v> \Uvv-*** %s»* 

took refiic<( b«>bind the fonifiontivxns of tV.^^ Kvt^t <4 V^ ^ ib%r>f^ w^^^.'S 




Men, where he was besieir^Hi by the am\t Vr*nArti« , ^-ir *^ ^ ' ?4v « ^*>*^ »%^ 

nnder Prince Fre^l»-riok Charles. Mt\^n- **^«V^i» ,«v ^n '^ W ,>*^ \ ^ "^ *h 

while the Crown Prince had adrani>Hi a* t*-^ UV^rd ^xf %»oa»Kv.,n»»|vv i\^ a;v**-\ 

far as Nancy, where ho awaitt^) iN^n- t>XXV 

foreements before enmrinir MaoMahon, XV«i»rfw\1i%t \^x*• t\» *'**^ a t^'*^** >*' 

who hMi reached Chalons with a strv^nc 'nlUCOlin ,^^ .^ ^ ^* ^^, ,s^ 

anny. TTie advanced dotachments of tho s-.mo f-<»*"^ t^♦,,^ i*^,« jv* , .yt^xs \ih»v^ 

two armies met on Aueu^t 27. and a t*, > inv, -•' ^ \n t» * m i\»s> •. l^ ' i^h 

series of enira^ments and St ra topic nu>r«*- tboV un.m'.x h.^w »'"o v^\ »». mv •\»\»»»i 

menta ensned, to rtie advantace of Uu* nnd sV.w,* Is^m'\ «i»-'-« »ms 0»o »»<•♦ t'^^» 

Germans, the result Wm^ that on, the only ^^t^M^"»u iv, -'^r of t^«»' «> «vi« u 

1st of September MacMabon. with whom t!«,»' f**,ts. ..i^^a «* •••« v^^'v.K u \t»4i 

was the French emperor, was suriNMimltsI artrrtTd h\ a r>^l *m'> I rx^iot.) |ho u.^k. 

at Sedan by a force of overwhelming and i>^l ft ot It v« i^^ \\>s\ \\\ t^%' A^MMh wt 

•teen^th. The position of the amir was Kraniv, Si«»h. Tm'''*'*. ^''^^ 1^*»* •x»uO».'«m 

hopeless and on the foUowinir day the p.ut t^f rtn.iM* «.>uti'S VU^^ oil««r 

troops and fortress were siim^ndenvl. !V0 sp«'o««« mo ivnnd \\\ \(\u<it \«u. n^M 

generals, 5000 other officers and S4.(»(> (Vrnnioa. 

soldiers becoming prisoners of war.— TSntncAtiia ifi'«nVo*nla (ut^lm^u. 

among them Napoleon III. The onlv **«**vWIH» /,,,.. 4..*, «,» \t\\UA W 

army now left to France was that of muno e»ii)\ u» tho •\\\\\ v\\si\u\ w ^«« 

Bazaine, then closely b«»sleg<Hi at Mots citlonlrid l»v tVnnK«^, a duntii of \U\ 

and this, nnable to escape, capitulated on nuuiv hinit to tito i*nt( of tt«t« UKUu*. and 

the 20th of October. tniver^id bv the M'\\n \t\%r tl»«» d»« 

The first result of the surrender at in«'m»M'rn»i««t of the (*iuUoUi»hut r«nj»ho 

Sedan was an outburst of race of the tbi* diiiritt Won me aMMtbnt to Mo« t)«*i 

Parisians against the Napoleonic dxn ant V, mnn dlM«l»»n. «nd uHhnrthOv fonto'd oi»e 

a republic being proclaimed on Srptem- nf the grand ibtrMin «»f tl'***"**"*" •» 

her 4 and a government of national d«'- }<(M\ it wnm \M\r\\\\\*u*'A aiUMns WMrti-m 

fense formed, with Oenernl Trorhu at its b«'rif. linden. Hr«i*«« t'li*-**-! the Hi^^oij 

head. By September 10 the Oerman durblo«. nud Itnvwiia The InM rv»vh«'d 

army reached and invented Paris. In snob the lnrsr»t nbnre. imw fftudng the thfoe 

force that the utmost efforts of the Fren»h dixiilniin nf I'uper, MbbUn, and l-«»w««r 

eonid not relieve tbelr cnpital city. It rrnnt^mla. 

held out lonrer than could have liem Vv^atiAAnlavi T^inAl German wl««»s 

expected under the circumstances, but Uio *™«"viu»n VTiiivSf |,rtMlueedebWf. 




Pranc-tireur rrankfort-on-the-Hain 



ly in the Bavarian district of Lower upon the Reformation, altered and made 
l<'ranconia. The chief sorts are known conformable to the reformed churolu 
Ba LeUtenwein And ateinwein, ProvilrAviKofcy ( frank' en - burg ) . a 

Franc-tireur (fr^-te-rewr), lit a •^^**''"^^^"^*S town of Saxony. 32 
Axcu&v Mx«2u^ jj.gg siioQter: an irreg- miles s. w. of Dresden. It has man uf sc- 
alar sharpshooter, one of a body of sol- tures of woolens, silks, etc. Pop. 13a»70. 
diers organized in 1« ranee in the war of PraiilrAvia'fAiTi ^^ 8helley, Manf 
1870. and employed in guerrilla warfare ■B^a'U^CUBlciii. WolUtonecraft. 
for harassing the enemy, cutting off de- ProTilrfoTf (frank'fort), a city, county 
tachmenta. etc xranKIOn ^^^ ^^ Clinton Co., Indi- 

FrATieker (fraln'ek-^r), a town in ana, 48 miles N. w. of Indianapolis. It 
a.xnAiCA.cx Holland, in the province has railroad shoiM and manufactures of 
of Friesland, on a canal communicating wire wheels, brass goods, brick-making 
with the sea at Uarlingen. It was long machinery, jporcelain table tops, children'^ 
celebrated as the seat of a school uf garments, cigars, etc. Pop. (1920) 11,585. 
theology. Pop. 7187. Prn TiVf nrf ^^ capital of Kentucky, 

T?T«i Ti cri nn Ti 1 ( f ran-ji-pU'nfi ) , a per- * * ttii«J. w* ^f and county seat of Frank- 
f iTiii^ij^aui fyjjj^ invented by the Un Ck)., on both banks of the Kentucky 
Marquis Frangipani, Mar6chal des Arm- River. Its public buildings include the 
6es of Louis XIII of France. It was a new State Capitol (at South Frankfort), 
powder composed of every spice then the old Statenousej State normal school 
known, with the addition of ground orris- (colored), penitentiary, Institute for the 
root and musk. It is now a perfume pre- Feeble-Minded. Its industries include 
pared from, or imitating the odor of, the lumber mills, and manufactures of shoes, 
flower of a West Indian tree, Plumiera chairs, shirts, fish-pole re<!ls, etc Pop. 
rubra, or red jasmine. (1910) 10,465; a§20) 9805. 

Frangnmn [X:.':i^yL^^:^hot Frankfort^n-thcMain (o^JSg; 

oring matter contained in the bark of furt am Main), a town of Pruaaia, in 

the berry-bearing alder (Rhatnnus Fran- the province of Hessen-Nassau, 20 milea 

gula. It is a bright-yellow, silky, crys- n. b. of Mayence (Mainz). It was for- 

talline mass, without taste or smell, mcrly a free town of the empire, and 

which fuses on heating, and can be sub- down to 1866 one of the free towns of 

limed in golden needles. It dyes silk, the German Ck>nfederation and the seat 

wool, and cotton. of the diet It is mainly situated on the 

Frank ^^^ signature of a person right bank of the Main, but has the 

f xaixA.i possessing the privilege of suburb of Sachsenhausen on the left 

sending letters free of postage. This bank, the river being crossed by seven 

SrivUege was formerly enjoyed by mem- bridges. The north o# right bank of the 
era of congress and the highest officials river is lined by a spacious quay. Tlie 
of the Government, but it was greatly older part of the town contains a number 
abused and by act of 0>ngress, taking of ancient houses, and largely consists of 
effect July 1, 1873. the privilege was narrow and unattractive streets, but the 
entirely abolished. Envelopes with a no- principal street, the Zeil. and those of 
tice of the penalty incurred bv using the newer parts of the town, are spacious 
them except for official purposes are now and have many handsome modem build- 
exclusively used. The use of these for ings. The older portion is surrounded 
gublic documents was restored to mem- by the Anlagen or promenade with gar 
ers of Congress in 1875 and to other dens, on the site of the old fortifications 
officials of the government at later dates. Fronting this promenade and in the di»> 
there being a penalty for the use of the tricts outside of it are many very hand- 
official envelope for private matter. some, and some palatial, private resi- 
ISVoTilpolmnicmo (-raoin). literally deuces with gardens. The ROmerberv 
X ran&aimoi^e ,f^^ ^j^^. ^^ ^^^ ^j,^ Ross-markt (horse-market) a» 

English mode of tenure according to the chief squares In the town. Th# 
which a religious corporation held lands RKmer or town-house was erected about 
without being required to perform any 1405. but not completed in its present 
but religious services, such as praying form till 1740. In one of its haus. the 
for the souls of the donors. This is the Wahlzimmer. the electors of the enpir* 
tenure by which almost all the ancient met and made their arrangements for 
monasteries and relirions houses held the election of the emperor, and the Sen- 
their lands, and bv which the paroohinl ate of Frankfort held its stttings. In 
Hergy and verv manv ecclesfastioal and another, the Kaisersaal. the emperor was 
eleemosynary foundations hold them to banqueted after his elecHon. and waited 
this day, the nature of the service being, on at table by kings and prin<?e& T^ 



FrankioTt-on-the-Jllafii fraoKfort-on-the-Odei 

meat remarkable of the charches U the monej anil banking. The town ia pro- 

Dom or Cathedral of 8L Bartholomew Tided with tnunwayB, is a great railwaj 

(R. Catholic), in wliicb the Uerman center, and is now reached b; the largeat 

emperors after 1711 were crowned. It vewels naTlgating the Rhine. Franklort 

u a Gothic edifice, bcKun in 1238. The dates from the time of Charlemagne. It 

cboir was built in ldl5-18. The build- waa made an imperial free atj bf a de- 

tug was seriously injured b; fire in 18(tT, cree of the Emperor Louis V in 1329. 

but baa been completely restored, the Fredericlc BarbarosM had been elected 

■ left Incomplete since 1514 being emperor Here in 11S2. and in 1356 the 



Enisbed in accordance with the original right of being the place of election for 

Clsna. Other buildings are the new opera- all future emperors was granted to It bj 
onse, one of tbe finest buildings oJ the the Golden Bull. Frankfort suffered se- 



doQS and handsome edifice; the large Years' war (1T62), and during the 
oalaee of the Prince of Thum and Talis; French wars (1792. 1796, 1799, 1800. 
the new railway-station, a rery elegant 1806*. Under Napoleon it became the 
edifice, which will favorably compare capital, first of a principality, and then, 
with any similar structure ; the archive- in 1806, of a grand-duch j. h rom 1814 to 
building, postoffice, the house in which 1886 it was one of the tour free cities ol 
Luther dwelt, and that in which Goethe tbe German Confederation, and in 186U 
was bom. There are monuments to it was taken by the Prussians. Popn- 
Gutenberg, Goethe, Schiller, and others, lation (1910) 4U,376. 
Frankfort ia rich in collections connected >17raTi1rfnrt-nn.f>i»-nHpr (FrAni^- 
with literature and art. and in eBtahlifS. TranKlon-Oll-tne UQCF ^^^, ^ 
ments intended to promote thetn. The der Oder), a town of Prussia, Province 
chief of these are the Historical Museum of Brandenburg, on the Oder. 52 miles 
(in the srctiive-buildlng). the StBdel Art e. S. b. Berlin. It is built with consider- 
Institute (in Sachsenhausen, containing able regularity, and is an important mili- 
a fine gallpry of pictures and other col- tary center. Many retired oflicerB and 
lections ; the Senckeuberg Museum of irovemment officials take up their reu- 
Natural Hlstorv : the town library, pos- denee here. Tbe manufactures consist 
sBssing over IRO.OOO printed volumes, nf mschinery and metal goods, ch em- 
There !b also a looloiicai garden and the icals, leather, earth en wBri>, spirits, etc. : 
Palm Garden, bo'h favorite places of re- and the trade is extensive both bv land 
sort. The manufactures comprise chem- nnd water. Frankfort was arniPTed to 
icals. ornamental articles of metal, sew- Brandenburg in 1260. and notwithstand- 
ing machines, s^raw hats, soap, perfumery, ing Its repeated cantures during the Hus- 
bser. etc. A fcreat bastoess Is doii« <p ^t' tbe Thirty Tears', and tbe Seren 



Frankincense Franklin 

Years' wars, was hIwbj'r an importaat the notice Of Sit Williun Keitb, the GoT- 
commerdal plai^. I'op. (1010) 68,235. ernor of Feimarlvaidft, who induced Urn 



'RVnnlfin<>»nsf> ( traQKk'iu-Bcus ), & to fo to England for th« purpoM of pm- 
JXailKUlCeuse ^^^^ ^^^^^ to the chwing tipei to esteWwh linwelf in bu* 
ttleoresJnouH ^xudatious trom different spe- neu, and when there left him to shift 
cie« of cunifers. American frankinceoBe for hlmaelf. He got work in a printing 
!■ got as a soft, yeiloR, resiDoua solid, office, and after e, residence of ei^tecn 
. with a cbaraclerislic turpentine odor. moDtba in London came back to Phila- 
from Pinv 'i'aeda. Another kind la ez- delphia. Here be returned to his tr«dr. 
uded bj the spruce fir, and fonna a soft and in a short time formed an establi^ 
»olid, the color of which varies from ment of hla own. in connection with a 
white to violet red. From this Burgundy person who supplied the necessary capl- 
pitch is prepared by melting in water and tal. They printed a newspaper, which 
straining through a doth. The frankin- was managed with much ability, uid gan 
cense employed in religious cerGmooiea Franklin mnch reputation. By hia eier 
(called also incense and olibdnum)' is a 

Sim-resin obtained from Boitcellia thurif- 
a (or »errdta), a tree somewhat re- 
•embling the sumach, belonging to the 
Amyridaces. and inhabiting the moan- 
tains of India. It comes to qb in semi- 
transparent, yellowish tear*, or some- 
times in masses, of specific gravity 1.22, 
hitter and 



miles a. w. of Boston. Dean Academy is [ 

here. It has manufactures of woolen 
goods, straw products, felt, inanoB, print- 
ing presses, etc. Pop. (192()) 6497. 
VrtmlrliTi a city of Mirrimack Co., 
J-TanKUn, n^w Hampshire, on Mer^ 
rimack River, 19 miles s. w. of (Joncord. 
It has manufactures of paper, needles, 

knitting machines, saws. etc. It w;i8 for- tiona a pubUc librapy, improTsd ayitMM 
merly called Salisbury Here IJoniel Web- of education, a scheme of TnauKnce, etc, 
ster waa bom. Pop. (1920) 6.118. were established in Philaddpbia. In 

Franklin. " "^^- 5?""^'. ■""' ?' ^*" >'32 h« pauished ua /•<>«■ fiicw*» 

.. . ,. ^ """ft*? *^'*k Pennsylvania. iI»Miiioet, which continned to be iMoed 
iS,^? AUeftteny River. miles s.w. of till 1757. Being in Boston in 1746 he 
Oil City. It U the center of the chief oi saw, for the first time, some eiperiiMnts 
region of the State and there in iialaml Jn electricity, which led him to b^la 
gas in abundance. It ban oil refineries, tboge investigations which resulted Intbe 
steel and iron works, and maiiufa'-iurcs of identification of lightning and dectrklo. 
railway equipment, oil-well supplieB, as- and the Invention of the iightnlng-can- 
bestos productB, engim^, tooh. prmting ductor. As a member of the prOTincia] 
and lumber. I'op. (lB20) 0070. assembly of Pennsylvania he displayed 

Franklin BENJimN, so American much ability in political affairs, am) in 
> writer end statesman, 1757 was sent to Rngland as an agent of 
b'rn at BoNlnn in 1706; died at Phila- the province. His reputation was now 
delpbla in 171X1. He was placed with his such, both at home and abroad, that he 
brother, a printer, to serve an appren- was appointed agent of the prorlnt^ of 
liceship to that trade, and his brother Mr ssacfau setts. Maryland, and Georgia, 
havinit 8tarti>d the Xne England Courant. Oxford and Edinburgh conferr^ on him 
Fmuklin secretly wrote some pieces for their highest scademieal degrtva for his 
it. and had the saHsfaction to find tbem electrical researches, and the Royal Rod- 
well received. But. nn this coming to ety elected him a fellow. In 17*12 h# 
the knowledre nf hh brother, he was retnmed to America ' bat was asaln ap- 
severely lecturmi fir hin presnoiption, pointed agent in 17«4, and hmnght t> 
and treated wifh sn-nt hnmhtiesn. Soon England a remonstrance sgafnM tb» proi- 
affer be quitt-sl hi» bmther's empLivment. eet of taxing the cnlonios. He ot>poe»4 
and at the age of Birenteen BisrtoH for the stamp-act. and in 1774 pmwatM fo 
Philadelphia, where he obtained employ- the king the petition of the finw Amer 
Bent u a compositor. Here he attracted lean CongrcM. On Ua ntnra he wat 
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franklin Ftanz-Joseph Land 

elected a member of the Congress, and later, but from that time no direct tidings 
exerted all his influence in favor of the were received from it. Many expeditions 
Declaration of Independence. In 1776 be were sent in search of him both from 
was sent to France as commissioner Britain and America, but with little sue* 
plenipotentiary, to obtain supplies from cess. At last an expedition, sent out un- 
that court. After the surrender of Bur- der McGlintock in 1857, discovered in 
goyne he concluded with France the first 1859. at Point Victory, in King William's 
treaty of the new states with a foreign I^nd, a document which had been depos- 
power (1778), and was subsequently ited in a cairn thirteen years before, and 
named one of the commissioners for gave the latest details of the ill-fated 
negotiating the peace with the mother expedition. This paper stated that Sir 
country. On bis return to his native John died 11th June, 1847; that the 
country he filled the office of president of ships were abandoned in AprU, 1848 ; and 
Pennsylvania, and served as a delegate that the crews, 105 in number, had 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787, started for the Great Fish River. None 
and approved the Constitution then survived, but many relics of the party/ 
formed. His works include bis unfinished have been recovered by later expeditions. 
Autobiography, and a great number of Pranklin VVilliam Buells, sol- 
political, antislavery, financial, economic, * * «***^^**"j ^j^r, bom at York, Penn- 
and scientific papers. With Washington, sylvania, in 1823 ; died in 1903. He grad- 
be ranks as one of the two greatest ana uated at West Point Academy in 1843, 
ablest men the United States has yet served under General Taylor in the Mex- 
produced. lean War as a topographical engineer, 

ProTilrliTi Sib John, an English and became a brigadier-general of volun- 
xiaiijuiUy Arctic voyager, bom in teers at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Lincolnshire in 1786 ; died near Lancaster He was in the battle of Bull Run and 
Sound, in 1847. He entered the navy as the Peninsular campaign and was pro- 
a midshipman at the age of fourteen, and moted major-general in 1862. He served 
wtM present at the battle of Copenhagen during the rest of the war, was breveted 
in 1801. He afterwards accompanied major-general in the regular army in 
Captain Flinders on his voyage to the 1865, but soon resigned to engage in bus- 
coast of Australia (1801-03). Shortly ness. He was U. S. Commissioner Gen- 
after his return he was appointed to the eral to the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
BeUerophon, and had charge of her sig- TVanklinitfi (franklin-It), a min- 
nals during the battle of Trafalgar. Two ^^"^^^^^^^ ^ral composed of bxide 
years later he joined the Bedford, which of iron 64.5 to 66, oxide of zinc 21.8, and 
was employed successively in the blockade oxide of manganese 12.23 to 13.6, and 
of flushing, on the coast of Portugal, is therefore considered as belonging to the 
and on the coast of America. On the group of minerals called apinels. It is 
last station he took part in the attack found in New Jersey and named after 
on New Orleans in 1814 and was slightly Dr. Franklin. 

wounded. His Arctic work began in 1819. Frank-T)ledff6 literally pledge or 
when he conducted an overland expedi- ^ ^ ' surety for a free* 

tion for the exploration of the north man. Frank-pledge was a law prevailing 
coast of America from Hudson Bay to in England before the Norman conquest, 
the mouth of Coppermine River. On by which the members of each decennary 
his return to England he published a or tithing, composed of ten households, 
narrative of the expedition, was pro- were made responsible for each other, so 
moted to the rank of captain, and elected that if one of them committed an offense 
a F. R. S. In a second expedition he the others were bound to make reparation, 
surveyed the coast from the mouth of the TVoiiIra & Germanic tribe or aggre* 
Coppermine west to Point Beechy, thus ' gate of tribes which over- 

traversing in his two expeditions about a threw the Visigoths and Burgundians in 
third of the distance between the Atlantic Gaul, and gave origin to the name France, 
and the Pacific On his return in 1827 See France. 

he received the honor of knighthood. TS!*&11Zeilsba.d ^ frAnts'ens - bAt ) , a 
After serving for some years in the Medi- *""***'^ «»m»\* watering-place in Bo- 
terranean he held the post of governor of hernia, about 3 miles north of Eger. The 
Tasmania from 1836 to 1843. In 1845 mineral springs are alkaline, saline, and 
he took command of the Erebus and Ter- chalybeate, and are very efficacious, par- 
ror in what proved his last polar expe- ticularly in scrofulous and cutaneous af- 
dition. The problem was the discovery fpctions. Pop. 2330. 
of an Arctic waterway between the At- PrfiTi7-TnQ#k'n1i TmhA ^^ island 
lantic and the Pacific. The expedition ■■? ra^Z tl OSCpn Ijanu, group in th# 

Wan seen in Melville Bay two months Arctic Ocean, lying north of Nova Zem- 
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^ Pruizoa ^ Fraternities 

bla. aud consisting of two cLief islands, FraSCrvillC (/rfi'jBer-vil). a town io 
much broken up by Aords, and a number Quebec, Canada, on the 

of smaller ones. St. Lawrence. Pop. (1911) 6774» 

* novelist, born at Podolia, ••*"'«'^* *'•**«• of web-footed birds, cuo- 

Austria, in 18^18, of Jewish parentage, taining the puUins (which Kcej. 

His first literary work, *S»m^ Asia: Pic Fratcmal SOClCtiCS, 2^«*^ 
turcB of Life \n Galtcta, Bukowtna, **«*«'^***««> ^ww**#ir*vw, tiooM de 

i^oHthem Russia and Rumania^ was a Toted to social intercourse and to mataai 
brilliant success and was widely trans- benefit. They are numerous in modem 
la ted. It was followed by many noTels nations, many of those of England hav- 
and romances, including Jlfein Franz, Der ing made their way to the United 8tate«, 
President, Tragische aovellen, etc. while others have originated in this 

Frfl.aca.ti (fras-kft'te), a town of country. Their obligations usually in- 
AxaouMM. Italy, about 10 miles 8. B. elude the payment of sick and death 
of Rome, situated on the slopes of the benefits and fraternal care of sick loem- 
Alban Hills, near the site of the ancient bers. In some of them the lodge principlf 
Tusculum. It is much resorted to by prevails and social features are promi- 
the Romans in the summer season, nent. Among them are the Odd Fellows, 
Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pre- Free Masons, Knights of Pythias, Order 
tender, is buried here, in the Cathedral of of Red Men, Artisans, 
8. Pietro. Pop. 9915. Fraternities ('ra-t*r^na.tis), afol- 

Fraser (fr&'««r), Alexander Camp- •-•^****i»***« untary association of 
BELL, a Scottish philosophical men for promoting their common intsr- 
and miscellaneous writer, born in 1819. est, business or pleasure. In this widt 
He succeeded Sir William Hamilton in sense it includes all secret and bencvo- 
the professorship of logic and metaphys- lent societies, the monastic and sacer- 
ics in the University of Edinburgh, 1856. dotal congregations, the orders of knight- 
From 1850 to 1857 he edited the yorth hood, and also guilds, trades-unions, and 
British Review, and published Essays in the like. In a limited sense it is applied 
Philosophy. 1850; Rational Philosophy, to religious societies for pious practices 
1858; and a collected edition of the and benevolent objects. Frateraitiet 
works of Bishop Berkeley. were often formed during the middle 

FriiA^r Simon. See Lovai. a^es, from a desire of imitating the boli 

j,xuM^M,f orders. Many of these societies, which 

Frfl.aera (fr&'s^r-a), a genus of did not obtain or did not seek the 
** plfinte, nat order Gentian- acknowledgment of the church, bad the 

aces, containing seven species of erect appearance of separatists, whidi sob- 
perennial herbs, natives of North Amer* Jected them to the charge of heresy. Hie 
ica. F. Carolinensis is indigenous in the pious fraternities which were formed OB- 
swamps of the CaroUnas. The root yields der the direction of the church, or were 
a powerful bitter, wholly destitute of acknowledged by it, were either leqnircd 
aroma. In its medicinal effects it is by their rules to afford assistance to 
equal to gentian, and when fresh is said travelers, to the unfortunate, the die- 
to be emetic and cathartic. tressed, the sick, and the deserted, on ae- 

1<VaaArliTir<rli ( f ra's^r-burg) , a sea- count of the inefficiency of the police, 
J?j:it9cruur^ii ^^ ^^ Scotiand, in and the want of insHtutions for the poor. 
Aberdeenshire, 22 miles east of Banff. It or to perform certain acts of peni trace 
is substantially built, and has a town- and devotion. Of this description were 
hnll, a market-cross, building-yards, and the Fratres Pontifices. a brotherliood that 
(wo harbors. Fraserburgh is the chief originated in Tuscany in the twelfth oen* 
r'^at of the Scotch herring-fishery. Pop. tury, where they maintained cstablisb- 
i)715. ments on the banks of the Amo. to enable 



FraAer BiTer ^^^ principal riyer in travelers to cross the river, and to sncoor 

*» British Columbia, them in case of distress. A similar sod- 
rining In the Hooky Mounfnins. It first ety was afterwards formed in FSrance, 
flows northwest for about 270 miles, then where they built bridges and hospitals, 
turns south, and after a total course of "od provided for the secarity of the 
about 500 miles falls into the Gulf of highways. Similar to these wvre Ibe 
Georgia. Gold is found on both the Fra- Knights and Companions of the Santa 
ser and Its affluents, and the salmon fish- Hermandad for Holy Brotherhood) in 
eries are important. Its principal afflu- Spain ; the Familiarn and Crtwsbearen 
ents are the Thomson. Qnesnolle. and In the service of the Spanish Inqalsltton : 
Stuart rivers. New Westminstor. Uope, the Calendar Brothers In Oermany: tbs 
fale, and Lytton are on Its bapka Alexlans in Qermany, Poland, and Iks 



iVaticelli Frechette 

Netherlands, etc. The professed object becility or intoxication. A coosciK^ir^ 

of the Alexians, so called from Alexius, fraud in law ia such fraud as Is in- 

their patron saint, was to visit the sick volved in on act or contract which, thoai:b 

and imprisoned; to collect alms for dis- not originating in any actual evil or 

tribution; to console criminals, and ac- fraudulent design, yet has a tendency to 

company them to the place of execution ; to deceive or mislead other persons, or t«) 

bury the dead, and to cause masses to violate public or private confidence, or 

be said for those who had been executed to impair or injure the public inten^Hts. 

or for persons found dead. There were Gross criminal frauds are punishable by 

also Gray Penitents (an old fraternity way of indictment or information; sucn 

of an order existing as early as 12(>4 in as playing with false dice, causing an 

Rome, and introduced into France under illiterate person to execute a deed to his 

Henry III), the black fraternities of prejudice, etc. Frauds are not indictable 

Mercy and of Death : the Red, the Blue, the at common law unless they be such as 

Green, and the Violet Penitents. Trinity affect the public, as using false weightf 

fraternity was founded at Rome in 1548. and measures. 

The Brothers and Sisters of Charity (see PrftiiTiliAfpr (frounTiW^r), Jbsipn 

SUicrhood) ave world-famous. — College *Attuiuivj.ci ^^j^^ ^ (;ermnn optl- 

Fratemiiies. In America there are many cian, born in 1787, died in lS:ill» ll<» 

college fratemitieg, or Greek-letter so- ultimately became a partner in a mai«tt« 

cieties, such as Phi Beta Kappa (organ- factory of optical instnimontA at Mwnu4i. 

lied at William and Mary CoUecre, 1776), His manv improvements in fU«tmjikm^, 

Sigma Xi (Cornell, ISSfl), Alpha Tau in optical instruments and l» ih^ ;xv.v^. 

Ome?a (Virginia ^lilitary Institute, ing of lenses have Uvn ^*.;\vv\^ hx >*>« 

1S65), and manv others. investigation of the inn^r.-.rrAV,*- ^*ri 

JVatlCelli ("^-tl-chena; the diroinn- fixed lines hi the s^^Ur msmt ;.*.%. ino^i^ 

tive plural of Italian, as Fraunhoirr'$ hnrp Vh^ ^r,'^\^:«*t^^ 

fraie^ brother or monk), the name given of this discovery \"n:. s^-^ArNvlx N^ %*>vr 

about the end of the thirteenth and dur- estimated. It IJh! ^^ tho u'wn.^N^ a»-: 

ing the fourteenth century, and even later, use of the sixs'trvv^v^^ n\ \>t j^%^>v 

to wandering mendicants of different of spertrt>soovv. ami tx» *'^ xv:*" r^* •• t 

kinds, but especially to certain Francis- knowledge of s\xlar ami 5t.*. *r x>v,v;'»» ^^ 

cans, who pretended to practise the rules See SpwtroM^opr^ v<-,vf»%«» r^^ 

of their order in their full rigor. Tliey Pron.foilf ifrv^uj^tAO. a In-wh %sf 

claimed to be the only true church, and **»uom*ui» i*fvv%»*. \u t>,» cn^^om- 

denounced the pope, whose authority they ment of Piv^on. I.N iu\\s« l>.•^^^«■^M *»* 

threw off, as an apostate. They made (;i<»gau. Pop. T-ltC 

all perfection consist in poverty, forbado XVft^Ti#klla Hi.-«K *i w«* aV a ••sv^^* 

oaths, and discountenanced marriage, and **»*M*iACAt» ^^^ d»tt*tv\ ti »* P» * •• 

were accused by their opponents of very n%^9 FroxinvtU, «ii xMtM",i.,*l h.:»-. 

lewd practices. The sect is said to nave coons aiiininl vUwX. vu oi u,x« fv-r »u 

continued till the Reformation which its frngrnnt ^'n^t^l• »h.! 1m;u^. •*» r\M^' 

members embraced. colonnl rto»fM /»• ij»ns*« •• ^^t. or 

Frattftin&GrGriorC (^'^^'^A-^A-i*^''*^)* rommon dtHrtu^. U nU* \«iUM C»*\»"»*U» 

oo a town of Italy. 11 itx llo\>oi-^ nrv ^luio 

miles K. K. of Naples. Manufactures p^^^v inn a (d «V ^ u u^^. a t^nut of 
ropes and silk. Pop. 13.170. JfTRXlllM ;,,,,^,.,^„„ ,;^v, ,4 th* 

FrftUd ^^^^*^^» *** *^* ®^ course of de- onler Oli-rtrons ^\»n(.\uon< tl«»» a«h 

^.._ ... <^fPtion deliberately prartimsl p^w^.. l^f^ntAa ''•» l* mo%\ a •msti 

with the view of gaining an unlawful **»J «c«vu» , ,^^^ ^^^ l'nu\m\, on 

or unfair advantage, such as the obtain- tbo rlwr I'tnc^o. At» >it !:\» "m!. * ^^^^\\^ 

ing of goods under false pretensos, and wrst of Nr«m» w»l»o It o\\.'4 ut v\(i.i«*u««* 

^e like. All frauds or attempts to dt»- to iMi-nru^* nl i\»i:hi«-! !.»»'*,« himI oilu-r 

mud, which cannot be guarded airniMi<c rHtfil.iisim , nt^ »ojhu. i x\ .» i^ ih» o\trii%t> 

by common prudence, are Indictnlil.* nt «»f mr.it ir*,),- l\.p »»..ut >hh» 

common law, and punishable arbitrnrllv Pr#»rliiitt*i ''^'' "*"*' *' ' '^' '*• 1««»><^«^. 

according to the heinonHn«»«n of ih* ^''^^m^i^v ^ p,,j, j, r.«i -».<»nii suth r, 

offense. Every 8ppri«»s of frnnd wbl. h b'Tn nt I m* t >nrl .-,•. 10 Is*'! H,« t*n< 

the law takes co(;niznnre of n'ml.rn v«»i.l- «Min<nt>il nt \*» <• i r,.M i*.* aihI I \\,\\ 

able every transnotion into whi.-h It «'n- riii^ii'-n>. •iM.»t,,| U\^ «i%tl ^im «-rtll \ 

ters ss a constituent mntcrin) eli»in»'nt. to \\\\ Imt ^f |o\\«r t*«oit« r tM'"*" i«m| 

Fraud nmy be by fiilH«» rejirfufntntiou, Mi< tottui i.umtr^ in ttn- ti«i»iihj.iu |»«w1n. 

concealment of material rir<Miih<«fmiri < nioitt tisri r'»t. cmnlmt .1 f.» ^ ui.-os 

that ought to he revealed, Hndrrhnnd nt^^ttonp. r« sitit b«»«nMH» r«htor nf /a 

dealing, and by taking advantace of im* l*^u%v lu Moutr««l in IS^l. lie pu^ 
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lished coUectioDB of poems entitled Mes erick, duke of Saabia, waa bom 1121, and 
LoUirs, Les FleurB Bar4ale» and Le$ received the imperial crown in 1152 oa 
OUeauw de Neige (the two laat crowned the death of hia ancle the Bmperor G«i* 
67 the French Acadamy) ; the dramas rad III. His principal efforts were di- 
Filim Poutri (18G2), Papineau (1880), rected to the extension and confirmation 
The Thunderlolt (1882), etc. In jtrose of his power in Italy. In his first ex* 
he wrote Petite UUtwre dee Rote de pedition to lUly in 1164 he subdued the 
Prance, Lettreg d Baeile, etc. towns of Northern Italy, and then fot 

Frefiklea (frek'lz) are small yellow himself crowned at Pavia with the iron 
AAwiwLVP or brownish-yellow spots of crown of Lombardy (April, 1155), and 
a circular form, situated in the middle afterwards at Rome by Pope Adiiiui IV 
layer of the skin and underneath the with the imperial crown {June, 1150). 
cuticle. They only appear to any ap- Soon after his return to Germany the 
preciable extent on those surfaces exposed Lombard cities revolted, and Frederick 
to the action of the sun, as the neck, led a second expedition into Italy (1168), 
face, hands, and arms. This affection is took Brescia and Milan, and at Uie dkt 
most common in persons of fair complex- of Roncaglia, at which all the citlea anil 
ion and hair; in some cases it is per- imperial varaals of Italy were repre- 
manent, but in most it disappears with sented, he assumed the aoverelfntjf of 
the warm season. the towns and received the homage of the 

PrAii^90TirlA (f red-a-gun'da), the lords. The rights assigned to the empire 
xreae^uuut; ^j^^ ^^ CWlperic, a were so great that many of tiie cities 
Frankish king of Neustria. born 543 ; died refused to acknowledge them, and Milan 
697. While in the service of th^ first especially prepared for resistance. Mean- 
and second wives of Chilperic her beauty time Pope Adrian IV died (1168), and 
captivated the king. In order to arrive in electing a successor the cardinals mvre 
at tiie throne Fredegonde got Andowena, divided, one section choosinf Victor IV 
the first wife of the king, removed by and another Alexander Hi. Frederick 
artifice, and the second (CTalswintha) by supported Victor, and Alexander was 
assassination (568). This led to a war compelled to flee from Italy and take 
between Chilperic and his brother Si^e- refuge in France. Other expeditions into 
bert, king of Austrasia, Brunehilde, wife Italy were made in 1161 and 1166. la 
of Sigcbert and sister of the murdered the latter of which Frederick at nut 
oneen, urging her husband to vengeance, carried everything before him, and waa 
Fredegonde round means to have Sigebert even able to set up in Rome the Antl- 
assasslnated, captured Brunehilde and pope Paschalis III, whom he aopporled 
her daughters, and after a series of after the death of Victor IV. His sac- 
crimes, ending with the assassination of cesses were put an end to, however, hy 
her husband, she seised the reins of gov- a terrible pestilence, which carried off a 
ernment on behalf of her son (jlothaire, large part of hia army, and compelled 
and retained possession of them until her him hastily to return to Qermany« 
death. Scarcely had he settled the most pressing 

17rA/l*rioio (fred-er-rish'i-a), a sea- difficulties here when he undertook, la 
xreaencia p^^^ ^^^^ fortress of Den- 1174, a fifth expedition into Italy: but 
mark, in Jutland, at the north entrance he was totally defeated In the battle of 
of the Little Belt In 1849 the army Legnano on the 29th of May. 1176, la 
of Schleswig-Holstein was defeated here consequence of which nearly all that he 
by the Danes, and in 1864 the Dane^ had won in Italy was again lost and he 
were compelled to evacuate it before the was compelled to acknowledge Aiezaoder 
superior Austro-Prussian forces. Pop. Ill as the true pope. In 1188 ha aa> 
12,714. sumed the cross, and with an army of 

PrAj^ATinlr (fred'er-ik), a dty, capital 150,000 men and several thousand toIud* 
xreaencJL ^^ Frederick Co., Mary- teers set out for Palestine. After lead- 
land, 61 miles "w. of Baltimore. It has ing his army with success into Byria he 
an extensive trade, chiefly in live stock, was drowned In crossing the river Kalr* 
grain, flour, tobacco, wool, etc., and vari- kadnus in 1190. 

ons manufactures. During the Civil War Prederick H H0BSII8TAV IW* 
It was occupied on different occasions by ******^***'«^ **f grandson of the pre- 
the opposing armies. It is the scene of ceding, bom 1104, waa aon of the Em- 
the exploit made famous by the poem of peror Henry VI and of the Nonnas 
Barbara Frictchie. Pop. 11.066. I^rincess Constance, heiress of the Two 

Trpil ^rinlr T Barbarossa (or, as Sicilies. He remained under the gnaid* 
ficucAAUA. X| ^jj^ Germans call him, ianship of Innocent III till 120O, wkm 
RornBART, both surnames meaning ' Red- he took upon himself the govemmeat •! 
hMrd'), German aBperor. son of Fred- Lower Italy and BIcUy, The tmp^W 
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crown of Germany was then worn by a father raised him to the throne in 1740, 
rival, Otho IV, whose defeat at the and it was not long before he ascertod 
battle of Bouvines opened the way to the claims of the house of Brandenburg 
Frederick, who in 1215, after pledging to a part of Silesia then held by Maria 
himself to undertake a crusade, was Theresa. But his proposals being re- 
crowned at Aix-la-Ohapelle. He caused jected, he occupied Lower Silesia in De- 
his eldest son Henry to be chosen king cember, 1740, defeated the Austrians near 
of Rome in 1220, and the same year Moll wits, and at Ozaslau (Chotusits), 
received the imperial crown from the and the First Silesian war was termi- 
pope. His ambition aimed at the sub- nated by the peace signed at Berlin, July 
jugation of Lombardy, the mastership of 28, 1742, leaving Frederick in possession 
all Italy, and the reduction of the popes of Silesia. Soon the Second Silesian war 
to their old spiritual office as the lead- broke out, the result of which wa^ 
ing bishops in Christendom. This led equally favorable for Frederick. By the 
him into constant struggles in Germany Peace of Dresden (December 15, 1745) 
and Italy. In 1227 he undertook a cru- he retained Silesia and acknowledged the 
sade; but when he did reach the Holy husband of Maria Theresa, B^ancis I, as 
Land he was able to effect nothing per- emperor. During the eleven following 
manent, although he had crowned himself years of peace Frederick devoted himself 
at Jerusalem as king of Judea. On his to the domestic administration, to the 
return he had to suppress a revolt of his improvement of the army, and at the 
son Henry, whom he imprisoned for lifo. same time to the muses. He encouraged 
In 1237 he broke the power of the Lom- agriculture, the arts, manufactures, and 
bard League by a victory at Corte commerce, reformed the laws. Increased 
Nuova in Lombardy, and marched on the revenues of the state, and perfected 
Rome, but did not attack it The re- the organization of his army, which was 
mainder of his life was occupied with increased to 160,000 men. Secret Inf'jr- 
liis troubles in Italy, and he died in the mation of an alliance between Austria, 
midst of his wars in 1250. He was one Russia, and Saxony gave him reason to 
of the ablest and most accomplished of fear an attack and the loss of .Silesia, 
the long line of German emperors, and He hastened to anticipate his enemies by 
art, literature, commerce, and agriculturo the invasion of Saxonv (1750), with 
received every encouragement at his which the Seven Years war, or Third 
hands. He himself was a good linguist, Silesian war, commenced. This was a 
was acquainted with natural historv, was far more severe struggle than either of 
a minnesinger, and a writer on philo8> the former. In it Frederick had agaiust 
phy. him Austria, Russia, France, Sweden, 
PrAilArinIr T King of Prussia, son of and greater part of Germany, thoui^h 
fxvu^xA^/A. X| ^jj^ Great Elector, bom Britain and some of the German states 
1657 ; died 1713. He succeeded his father were on his side. He gained victories at 
as Elector of Brandenburg in 1088; be- Prague, Rossbach, Leuthen, Zorndorf. 
came King of Prussia in 1700 ; and was Toggau, and Freiberg, but suffered severe 
all his reign bitterly opposed to France, defeats in the battles of Eollin, Hoch- 
ITyAflATinlr TT King of Prussia, kirch and Eunersdorf. (See Seven 
xreaenCJL JJ., jj^own as Frederick Years* War.) The Peace of Huberts- 
th€ Great, born Jan. 24, 1712 ; died Aug. burx (17G3) ) terminated this war, Fred- 
17, 1786. He was the son of Frederick erick keeping Silesia and ceding nothing. 
William I and the Princess Sophia Doro- Frederick came out of the Seven Years' 
tiiea, sister of George II of England. Al- war with a reputation which promisor] 
though he was instructed only in the him, in the future, a decisive innueuce io 
details of military exercises and service, the affairs of Germany and Europe. His 
his taste for poetry and music was early next care was the relief of his kingdom, 
developed. lie was brutally treated by drained and exhausted by the contest, 
his father, and in 1733 he was oblisfed to This he prosecuted with great diligence 
marry the Princess Elizabeth Christina, and liberality. On the partition of Poland 
daughter of Ferdinand Albert, duke of in 1772 Frederick received a large ac- 
Brunswick-Bevern. Frederick William cession to his dominions. In 1778-79 he 
gave the castle of Sch5nhausen to her, frustrated the designs of the Emperor 
and to the prince the county of Ruppin, Joseph II on Bavaria, and the war of 
and in 1734 the town of Rheinabcrjr, the Bavarian Succession was terminated 
where he lived, devoting himself chiefly without a bnttle by the Peace of Teschun 
to literary pursuits, composing several (May 13, 1779). Austria consented to 
works, and corresponding with foreign the union of the principalities of Fran- 
scholars, particnlarlv with Voltaire, whom conia with Prussia, and renounced the 
be greatly admired. The death of his feudal claims of Bohemia to those couit 
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tries. In the evening of his active life TVeileripkahnra* * ^^^7 of Virginii, 

FredericK concluded, in connection with J^reaenCKSOUTg, ^^ ^g^ Rappaban- 

Saxony and Hanover, the conference of nock, 00 miles north by east of Richmond, 

the German princes, July 23, 1785. An Here the Federal forces under Bumside 

UQCurable dropsy hastened the death of were defeated by the Confederates under 

Frederick, who left his nephew, Fred- Lee on the 13th of December. 1802. It 

f "^.5^ .SA^*^°^ ^^» .? KiJ^Kdom increased has varied manufacturing industries, and 

by ZQflQO square miles, a well-filled treas- the river affords considerable water-power, 

^^^i. ^^. ,^^'?7 of 200,000 men, great The city is under commission form of gov- 

credit with all the European powers, and emment. Pop. (1920) 5882. 

a state distinguished for population, in- 'Frf^flArir»1rfif q«1 a town of Norway. 

dustry, wealth, and science. Frederick's -« reaenCKSXaa, J^ ^"J month of 

works, relating chieflv to history, politics, the Glommen, 48 miles 8. B. of Chris- 

military science, philosophy, i^nd the tiania. Formerly strongly fortifi'^d, it 

belles-lettres, were all written in French, has an arsenal, manufactures haidwan, 

the language which he regularly used, pottery, etc., and has some shipping and 

as he despised German. He was a man general trade. Pop. 14,563. 

of the highest abilities, but in some re- Pr^ilArinlr UTillioTn of Pra^ia. 

spects narrow and repellant Among -«reaenCK WlUiam, generaffif 

his closest friends was the Scottish exile, called the Oreat Elector wnm horn in 

Ma«hal Keith Carlyle's Life of Fred- 1620; died in 1688. A? thi a^fof twen^ 

ertck the Oreat is an able presentation he succeeded his father as Elector 5 

of his career. Brandenburg. He must be considered as 

Frederick EEL Emperor of Ger- the founder of the Prussian greatncn. 

^ ^ ^r.„. -?\V' ^P''"^*'* 1§55 • *°^ *"» **»« creator of a military spirit 

succeeded Willwm I Alawh 9, 1888; among his subjects. His reifn b^ 

died June 15, 1888. In 1858 he married when the unhapoy Thirty Yearr warwas 

the Princess-Royal of Britain, eldest stiU raging in Germany, and his conduct 

daughter of Queen Victoria. He com- towards both parties was pmdent. He 

dianded the, ^l^^{ ^^^ Pf ^'> S® ^*' succeeded in freeing Prussia from feudal 

with Austria (1806), and in the Franco- subjection to Poland: and obtained pos- 

German war he led the army which ulti- session of Pomerania in 1048. In lfei2 

mately forced Napoleon III and his he concluded a treaty with the Dutch Ke- 

army to surrender at Sedan. He also public, when this state was threatened bf 

too^ a prominent part in the siege of Louis XIV. In 1673 he concluded a 

Paris. In 1887 he was attacked by a treaty by which France promised to 

serious throat affection, which turned out evacuate Westphalia, and to pay 800 COD 

to be of a cancerous character, and which Hvres to the elector, who, in return, broke 

after a series of relapses proved fatal, off his treaty with Holland, and promised 

His renown as a military commander, his not to render any aid to the enemies of 

liberal views, his patience and fortitude France. In 1674 the German Empin 

under trouble, and his many lovable declared war against France. The eW 

Qualities made him p opular. tor marched 16,000 men Into Alsace, but 

Frederick VIH, ^^^^ yPX^^z' ? Swedish army having been induced to 

7t TV * i«n« « succeeded C hr is- invade Prussia, Frederick turned bark 

tian IX in 1906. He was born in 1843, and totally defeated It at Fehrbdlfa 

?"*fSS? ^% F^}^^^^^ Ix)ui8a of Sweden a676). Some years after the Swedes 

in 18t>». and had three daughters and fvyar again invaded his territories, but were 

jons, the oldest son, now Christian X, driven back. France, however, demandfd 

born in 1870. He was brother to the the restoration of all the conqnered terri 

» owager Queen Alexandra of Britain, the tories to Sweden. The elector, having 

'JN.wRgerLmpress Dagmar of Russia, and refused compliance, formed aST aSlSw 

Gporge I of Greece, and father of Haakon with Denmark, and waged a new w 

vHa^^TT ^'iJ''^^^' :, tt^ J^alnst Sweden, but w^f at iJTS^^^ 

Frederick AugUStnS 11 and IIL IZ submit He paid great attention » 

R«« ^ «««.#.,. *"? promotion of aericnlture and borti- 

Soe -4««^«*'«*. r?^*"''^' an**' by affording protertlonto 

Frederick Charles, ^^^^ ^?S75 I^e French refugees, gained SaoOO Indua^ 

Prince.' horn 182ft: died iW^He Ifs g^e^est^SdvS^^ Se^nortT of'oSl! 

gamed fame for his military exploits ing his reign. He left to his man a Mm. 

during the wars of 1866 and 1870. '^ Sa- try much enlarged aSimSS4d^ 

dowa, Thionville. ^ Gravelotte. and St army of koOO men, and «^^&!mlM 

IVIvac are among his chief adilevements. treasury. wwi-wipiia^ 
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PrAHArinIr TCTillici'm T ^uig of kingdom. He died without issue, and 
xreueril/lL WUilum X, pruggia, was succeeded by his brother, who ten 

son of Frederick I and father of Fred- years later became emperor of united 
eriok ths Great (II), was born in 1G88; Germany. 

died 1740. While crown prince (1700) Fredfericton (fred'er-ik-tun), the 
he married Sophia Dorothea, daughter of * •■>*5^'***vi#via capital of New Bruns- 
the Elector of Hanover, afterwards wick. Dominion of Canada, on the river 
George I of England. On his accession St John, about 84 miles from its mouth, 
to the throne, in 1713, he endeavored to and 54 miles N. n. w. of the town of St 
increase the army and reform the John. It is well laid out and has hand- 
finances, and became the founder of the some public buildings, including the gov- 
exact discipline and regularity which ernment house, the provincial buildings, 
have since characterized the Prussian sol- courthouse, town-hall, cathedral, ani- 
diers. He was very miserly, eccentric, versity, etc. The trade is extensive and 
and arbitrary. He opposed Charles XII, increasing, the river being navigable for 
and was the protector of the neighboring large steamers. Pop. (1911) 7208. 
Protestant states. His ridiculous fond- TrA^ArilrQliolil (rrfi'd^r-iks-hal), a 
ness for tall men in his army is weir •■^^^^*^^^^^*^**^^ seaport of Norway, 
known. He left behind him an abundant on the Idef jord, at the mouth of the Tiste- 
treasury, and an army of about 70,000 dal. 60 miles s. 8. E. of Christiania. Here 
men. His affairs were in the greatest is the fortress of Frederikstcen, at the 
order and regularity, and to his energy siege of which Charles XII of Sweden 
Prussia was much indebted for that pros- was killed, 1718. Pop. 11,992. 

Eerity and success which distinguished PrAilprilrafaH ^ seaport of Norway 
er till she was humbled by Napoleon. iicuciiiwatau, at mouth of Glommen, 
Vr^tkAainn\r WilliflTti TT '^^^S ^^ 50 miles R. of Christiania. Pop. 15,597. 
JJTeaenCK Wimamxx, Prussia, in^j--^ a viUage of Chautauqua 
born 1744; died 1797. He succeeded his Xicuuiutt, (^^ j^^^^ y^^^j^^ 4^ ^j^^i^ 
ancle, Frederick the Great, in 1786, and g. x^, ^f Buffalo. It has extensive nur- 
shared in the second partition of Poland, series, grape juice factories and canneries. 

Frederick WiUiam ni, f^^jl The ^^^y ^^^^^ «^«*^^*^^* «"^p*^- 

erick William II. boru 1770 ; died 1840. Pree-bench *° ^^^> *^® rignt 

During his reign Prussia suffered much ■*•**'*' m^ai.\/a*, which a widow has, in 

at the hands of Napoleon, including de- some parts of England, in her husband's 

feats at Jena, Eylau, Friedland, etc., and copyhold lands, corresponding to dower in 

lost a large portion of territory, which, the case of freeholds. 

however, was recovered after the faU of pj.^^ CllUrcll Of Ellfirland. *" ^P^^' 
Napoleon. ^ 'copal 

V^aAikrinlr tXTillioTn TV King of body separate from the Established 
XXeaenCK W liuam X V , ^^^^^ j ^^ church of England, founded in 1844 as a 

son of Frederick William III, was born counteracting movement to the tractarian 
1795 ; died 1861. He was carefully movement. The churches belonging to it, 
trained by the best masters in all the though not numerous, are widely spread, 
leading branches of knowledge and art. The service is practically identical with 
civil and military. He took part, though that of the evanvrelical party of the na' 
without any active command, in the cam- tional church. The church is governed 
paigns of 1813-14. When he succeeded by convocation and three bishops, 
to the throne by the death of his father Ppaa niniTnTi nf f^nAfloTifl ^ Pres- 
in 1840 his first proceedings were both ■«"« t»nurcn 01 oCOXiaiia,i,yterian 
of a popular and praiseworthy character. Church organized as a separate body 
He soon, however, began to pursue a from the Established Church in May, 
retrograde and absolutist policy. The 1843, as the final outcome of long con- 

Sopular movement which followed the tinned dissensions in the church, dating 
Vench revolution of 1848 was at first back to the reign of Queen Anne. A 
met by the king with firmness, but on proposal for union with the United Pres- 
the demand of the people that the troops byterian Church failed in 1873 : but a 
should be withdrawn from the capital, similar proposal with rorard to the Re- 
backed by an attack on the arsenal, the formed Presbvterian Church was suc- 
king offered concessions, which, however, cpssful in 1876. 

he retracted on his power becoming more PrAA CitieS c^t'^s having an inde- 
secure. Subsequently his mind gave way, ■*-*^^ ^**' ^**> pendent government of 
and he sank into a state of hopeless im- their own, and virtually forming states 
becility, which rendered it necessary to by themselves; a name given to certain 
appoint bis brother William regent of the cities of Germany which were members 
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of the German Confederation, and exer- tory at Oxford. His works, which are 
cised sovereign jurisdiction within their very voluminous, include HuUnry of 
own boundaries. At the time of the Architecture, 1849; HUtary Qnd Con- 
French Revolution the free or ' imperial ' quests of the Saracens, 1856 ; Old Enf- 
cities numbered no fewer than fifty-one. Ush History, 1860; Orofoth of the Enf* 
These gradually lost their standing as Ush Constitution 1872; Historicat Elh 
free cities, and after the incorporation says, 1872-79; History of the yorman 
of Frankfort with Prussia in 1866 only Conquest, 1867-76; and the Reign of 
three were left, Hamburg, Bremen, and Wiuiam Rufus and Accession of Homry 
Lttbeck. These now rank as city-states /, 1882. He died in 1892. 
of the German empire. FreeTnfl.Ti Mart Wilkins. 8m WU- 

Ftm Comnanies ^"^^ Lances. **'^'^"***"> kins, Mary B. 

UTce t/ompames, ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Freemasonrv * term ftppiied to 

the troops of private adventurers who, * * ccmiwuui:/, ^j^^ organiiiation of 

in the middle ages, organized themselves a society calling themselves free and ae- 

into bands of mercenary soldiers, and let cepted masons, and all the mysteries 

out their services to the highest bidder, therewith connected. This society, if we 

Tbey played their most conspicuous part can reckon as one a number of sodetiea, 

in Italy, where they were called Con- many of which are unconnected with ««di 

dottieri, other, though they have the same origin 

Vt^^ r.i\7\trr^trtLf inn§i (P^>*- Freio and a great similarity in their constini- 

rxce t^on^e^lions ^emeinden), tion, extends over almost aU parti of the 

sometimes called ' Protestant Friends,' a globe, and is consequently of the greatest 

sect of German Rationalists, who at nrst service to travelers who are members of 

J professed to be Christians, but now re- the craft According to its own peculiar 

ect the doctrines of miraculous revela- language, it is founded on the practice of 

tion and a personal deity. There are social and moral virtue. It claims the 

upwards of IzO congregations of them in character of charity in the most extended 

Germany, and a few in the United sense; and brotherly love, relief, and 

States. truth are inculcated in it Fable and 

Pri^eilmeTl (li^^rti, lihertini) was imagination have traced hack the origin 

a: M.%s^\iMLSiiL ^jjg name applied by the of freemasonry to the Roman Empire, to 

Romans to those persons who had been the Pharaohs, the Temple of Solomofit the 

released from a state of servitude. The Tower of Babel, and even to the bairaing 

freedman wore a cap or hat as a sign of of Noah*s ark. In reality, it took its rise 

freedom (hence the origin of the cap of in the middle ages along with other incor- 

liberty), assumed the name of his master, porated crafts. Skilled masons moved 

and received from him a white garment from place to place to assist in building 

and a ring. With his freedom he obtained the magnificent sacred structures— cathe- 

the rishts and privileges of a Roman citi- drals, abbeys, etc. — ^which had their 

sen or the plebeian rank, but could not origin in these times, and it was essential 

be raised to any office of honor. The for them to have some signs by which, 

title was applied to the freed slaves after on coming to a strange place, they eonld 

the Civil war in the United States. be recognized as real craftsmen and not 

IfV^^iiTnATi's "Rnr^ftTi established impostors. Freemasonry in its modified 

JfTeeomen S HUreau, .^ ^^ ^nlt- and more modem form dates only from 

ed States in 1866, exercised general the seventeenth centnry. The moden 
supervision over the freedmen and other ritual is said to have been partly bor* 
loyal refugees, protected their rights, rowed from the Roeicrucians and knji^ts 
found work for tnem, and provided edu- templars, and partly devised bpr Eiiaa 
cation and medical treatment It was Ashmole, the founder of the AshmbleaB 
abolished in 1870. Museum. Freemasonry, thus modified, 

1<V*a1qti#1 (frOHand), a borough of soon began to spread over the world. la 
X reeiiiua Lucerne County, Pennsyl- 1725 it was introduced into France by 
vania, 9 miles N. of Hazleton. It has Lord Derwentwater ; and in 1733 the first 
morhine Rhopn and various factories, with American lodge was established. Tlie 
coal mines in its vicinity. Pop. 6666. United Grand Lodge of England recof- 
Pr A Am ATI Kdwaro Auoustub, an nizes only two species of Freemasonry'^ 
ficcmau, Enppiigh historian and the Craft and the Royal Areh: Scotch, 
arrheologist. born at Harbome. Staffor- Irish, American, and continentsl lodges 
shire, in 1823. educated at Trinity Col- acknowledge higher degrees: bnt these, 
lege, Oxford, of which he was a scholar with the exception of the Mark Denroa. 
and fellow. He received various academi- are not universal. In ordinarr firee- 
cal and other distinctions, and in 18H4 masonry there are three grades — those of 
became regius professor of modem his- apprentice, fellow-craft, and master a^ 



Free Port 



of wUdi has ite peculiar iid- ti»m (VOO} n— i a svi •r-.^vtiai. 
tiatory cereflMMiiea; the last d these liocd BoJisfbrohe sad Hiiii» luis xut 
grades, hoverer, is neeesmr to the at- lead a&oB^ a^QTaaoid ii«ciuu teg3L. 2jl 
tainiaeot of the full rights aivi priril«g«s France Vohairp sad txif 
of brothetbood. la 1920 theiv wm 58 D'Aleaibert. DiM^svt. aad Bcrreniv 
grand lodges in the L'bited St^^teis and tiie opiKmx^^M 

Cannda, vith a mewabfr^hip ot :^<^i«x59tS. TtM^ saiDe ^pirzi liMase SBstniiiiiaiif^ jl 
Pjaa PArl. * harbor where thi\m <yf <>Taafij in the reiga of F7>'0«'*^'« tu* 
**^^ A w**j ^ miy^i^ m^y ratfr on Gw*t The term ii mnr goMffti.^ aji>»b-^ 
pajmcBt of a iModerate XtAL ai^ k««i to dtnrnate Batxttaljflxs ^x. g*aK!rfc^ vut 
or "«**"^*» Goodi Buj be stored at first are to be focitd a:Bt«« O-nsutjaft a^ vii. 
at free ports withont pajing any doty; as bmn-Chiistjans. 

the goods BMj then be «aiii«r re»Lipped Vv^^ljrani a nen^ort cf W^ss A±ri':a. 
for export on pajiag a n^rre traudt oaty **^^"^ *^ f'S^ctal «f tb* BmiiiL »«»:- 
or admitted on parmcsxt of the iv oal full t^fm^^t of Sierra i.«<aii». nitf far frinL xti« 
cnstoaat of the ctfantry. ^-vtTaw.-e <jf Xi^t ^BXnkrr c7 rrre- of ^•;r;m 



JlftglMlrt, * ^^* eutrnty Mat of Sre^ l.««4>»'. la ti#e rj-..j^Tj iif cxi^'m:* * 

the Pecntouea ILver, 11-i iz^.j*» w. vf Its ;'rLb i;ifcl tccrt^^n* art iirvnic aoic 

CUeago. Tuere are Jl Ir'.ig'Lt iiii** e'Jt- istrtiriit. siid Ln* a t^^t? aTtrai-t-"* t^j- 

troAed ^ ^ c)uBi|«aut» <^per&:.ii^ la ilimj i^r&mu -«•. Anj tiig tii«- fti.ii.j'. t>uliciug» 

oat of Fmfffurc It lu:* rfe^r.m'i *^ f^A ar^- »>*-i-ri! ''i.Lr'i««&. a gi«'^*Tift'ir'f> iaous*^ 

and marditcaurep <*f aut^^B»>«.>M^. c:.^^^ iijC •a'-ti* l&. »I' •;_ ^.•. »••.•. iftj'g*-.; iii.- 

line *tiri:»^, '■"a* r 'i*, eoc l''.»;«. iIMm; *ri.:"<: i»"rT ••^ • •!- j a It^ iiCiAcrvd «^ 

17«SitM; «1S«3.M 1>.«>JS*. ti**«H* i.r» E...r'*;»^iuii. 

» jMuiPttu ^-w-, -\*"*r i<i»nt, en ^ aat^ . La. »-timni«r»^ 

L4nkc Ifciiii'L 1^4 i3L.^**a^ £. of Ntir Torfc. mt^*^ Tv'»»n*< fr.»ii, fa*'*x iiii»^*T«n»* a* 

Pop. ilXJfJt ^^■^J. U .1 :*•!».•♦< t iii;«r"* \*' rjL»*'rwa^ jjr- 

VvMA finfl ti^ L a Br ^ "f a '••'r»'is! f:*-ii"* :. u.t: i*>- li-*^^-j t*-c t« kw» 

f a^ CM#A^ :»>nj :l ti** I'l i*y! ♦^tf^-K *.«- u--f«w lijl ii •: ti»i.. .» .r_ii.Uitt«-^ jit 

fr«Qi»4«^ in 3^4*'. t*. :■'• 1^ ti**- *-xt*i.^- i. •..'iti**^. Il t. ni-tri** jt frai. ii^ug 

4-^ ftla^**"^ t'.- Ttt*- T*''^.T'.«r»**. It L •:!/- i.* »c i t«^ •/ .n ;» in*j* t i ♦t." ivTip^ n^- 

nat^ Mart-i. Vi-l B'.*-*^ f -r I'»-***jv*'i.t t_T* t-^lu-iii i.i>c nuuvia'-i— •* tj 

is tiist j'-i.r- t»i:t i>* :i t*^ ?'■ r* i itr ♦^ :,; i^ f* .^ tit*- » ■■wt mt'^.'-fc tui; 

in \<tZ. t»ut ■•*♦ fK..?-*.**^ 1} vlm*- K*^'!:'- iibt •••ir- •- ti»* ' ••••••-lir : ^ < ii"» atic 

iK-aa ptrtj ii 2 <*•*.. iiiiit-'b'Tv'-*-!. ^ :':.*• • -'ifi*^ • •s 
Five Snilit. ***«^^»*'^ <^ ^'^^ am* ni*- ••n ti»* r^-t: > < ? y y- • .♦.! '• .1- 

u ''t r:M t**d •!» A >».'♦ ;i. tt.*- ♦t'n*^i'i 2*^*. "■rti*-! u«* :• • i -t t «<».m_— ^o* v»t» 

<*r«^ Ituj J n ii ♦. t TiC •"••^uif. Tl»*T lit ' T ♦-•• !*:•*< • ■» 'Xt» •^".••^- ".^f tT.» Xrt'"*- 

'•is-'iB^ ****•*< 'H ••* ♦•• " • I ''C ♦i>»^ Ci'i «L iii»» :i. l**4r iiiT .•':»»r r^'^^T ip-t*- 

1l««3r 'M xi)» ••! Km- V l'-;4 Tij»" i-*-ii. tit ii»^'"t a. r*"**-! • ir* m*** --i^ 

lev '*f *i»* •r,!'-* !.!*♦ n.» "i* n-* *-** f *■ »n; i»x.*-ii -i »i : i> j*^i sr-axi* ii". *• i- 

d^ii'*< Tixt* '^i»»-' '-ii 1^ ii*«* n L »i»t -•**^ ?••: i»* fct It 1 111'* t^^-x i: ;r.«t it» a 

it «ij**^. i*"^?"!******. r ♦•i:r f*- »tt ; .b"* f.- ;»^,ii'-:ii* n' • iti-t*"**.! ■;♦ •* t ' ti'T 

l«ia** *••••• tn :itT*i»-t i? i'-.'Uh-ii luo**? ti**- iii*i«t ♦•7 - :r • —• 1 • r - .r u ^» t.i 

lit n^ •rf ri*"*.**** ' ♦«-ru •:: i* ; -.i» • • k ••>*^"n'ii- » ":•• ir."^*'*" 

^w* ^cr*i>?i'f«#. ••v.* •* 1. t« • J'" ;■ •• ••• ••^.♦•n »^ 

y.^afl ' iiy^w f tt •^^ 'ti*^ I : I ■ " • i •It '•••b •! I. 1 XI :»'r~*- 1 n.i •-•a. 11- •► 

fM>l»l*^ tl* ♦li» Hi**' •*! •»•♦•!• I I »it ♦'rt'***T'l f • »**-i»'^ •* i'7 -Ji* • iix :►• * a I • *»!n,» 

•••t^V*"*** Vli* I T"'**t - »• li» *l "^ h*^ :i * ' »*■• in !if'»r-i-» ^ •■'' » •• . ««^» 

act iU*** •*•' '•» **•< •"• r 'l* *!•!■•! « ' f'- 7^ •• H*T •"i*^ »•' :i«^ ir- XT' 

\'\» WW !-•* r.ii.' • • t t:i ".» '* I JM •^j 7» "-I ♦ n I* ^ *• *n r ** :" - •■ 

^•ft. ^■^'' I .,# J .» <•-,..<,« ,' ■' t 7 • : *•'. * ' • ' : t It -'X •• • sfF— "*»- ^ ! • '• •^■■" 

ir*» i.!ti<'ttr *•'• ••' !••* •* •■•» ♦t •• • *•..•— f'« — I it I* * *■• ri r • •'•* "^ t« t*t'" " ■ • 

t* "t'lt**** * », "'t i.r f • • V •" *»'• «»• ••!» '•* V ! I • I* *t ' •• '» " •"-i?fi- I «^ «••♦» r**- 

«>*if* M'»» I' » » y» *i 7 *.' » ' *' -— .• ^ » » , ••••ii»-i * -I ♦-•.•;. II- 1* X i.-^-j-** 




Free-will " Freiligraui 

even common, but in view of the fact There are still remains of its former 

that Britain is almost the sole free-trade walls, towers, and ditches, but their site 

country in the world, they declare that a has mostly been converted into a prome- 

policy of reciprocity is required for the nade. The principal buildings and eatab- 

protection of British traders and manu- lishments are the cathedral, the minisjr 

facturers. The progress made by Britain academy with a museum attached, the 

since 1846 is adduced by free-trade advo- townhouse, the castle (now a military 

cates as a striking proof of the wisdom magazine), the royal silver refinery, etc 

of the existing policy. See Protection, The Freiberg district yields silver, cop- 

Tree-will ^^® power of directing per, lead, and cobalt, and the city has 

**> our own actions without large sUver-smelting works, besides no- 
constraint by necessity or fate, a doctrine merous manufactories. Pop. 30,896L 
maintained in the fields both of theology PrAiTiTirc^ (fri'burJt),or FionBiTin nc 
and of metaphysics. See Will. j:icxuuxg Bbkiboau, a town o£ 
Freezin&r ^^r^*'uig), congelation, Baden, on the Dreisam, 42 miles B. 8. s. 

^ or Solidification, the of Strasburg. It consists of the town 

transformation of a liquid into a solid proper, still possessing some remains of 

under the influence of cold. Each liquid fortifications, and of two suburbs. The 

always solidifies at some fixed tempera- chief buildings are the cathedral, a large 

ture, which is called its freezing-point, and beautiful Gothic structure, with a 

and the solid melts again at the same fine portal richly sculptured, and snr- 




same for the same substance. Conse- in 1456; the museum, theater, grand- 
quently the freezing-point of water, or ducal palace, etc. The manufactares are 
the melting-point of ice (32** Fahr.), is numerous, but not individually of great 
taken for one of the fixed points in ther- extent. Pop. (1910) 83,324. 
?®S5!J''y'. ^® freezing-point of mercury 'FrAihnrf^ * canton and town of Swit- 
is 39" below zero, of sufchuric ether 46'* -^^^^w^^^Bj zerland. See Frihourg. 
below zero, of alcohol ^03° below zero FreiATlWII.1lIl» (frren-vAl-de>,a town 
Fahr. It has been shown that the in- ■'^CACUWiuuc ^^ Prussia, district of 
crease of pressure upon water, and upon Potsdam, with a chalybeate spring and 
all substances which expand in freezing, bathing establishment in the vicinity, 
will lower the freezing-point ; and that Pop. 7995. 

such substances as wa:^ spermaceti, sul- Prpif/Tif (^at), the sum paid by a 
phur. and paraflin, which contract in **^*&"«' merchant or other person 
freezing, have the freezing-point raised hiring a ship or part of a ship, for the 
by pressure. Artificial freezing is at- use of such ship or part during a spid- 
tamed by the liouefaction of solids or the fied voyage, or for a specified nme ; also 
evaporation of liquids. These processes any sum charged for the transportation 
absorb heat, and by abstracting it from of goods, and the goods themselves, how- 
the surrounding substances freeze the ever transported. 

M^'i;^.^™''?^ freezing mixtures are: FreiliCTath (frWi^-rttt). Fekdinaxo. 

(1) two parts of pounded ice or fresh •Eiciiigm.tii q^^^^^ jy^c poet, bom 
snow and one part of common salt, which at Detmold, 1810; died at Cannstadt. in 
causes the thermometer to fall to — 4» ; Wflrtemberg, 1876. In 1838 he pub- 

(2) equal parts of water, of powdered lished at Mainz a volume of his collected 
crystallized nitrate of ammonia, and of poems, which proved successful and 
powdered crystallized carbonate of soda, gained him a pension, which be relin- 
which produces a cold of — 7» ; (3) three guished on the publication of his Ohm- 
parte of snow with four parte of crystal- henshelmntnis (* Confession of Faith *>• 

;/^.i!?*.?"^^f *" ^^■^''^"T'l Pr?!"^'9& * i^^ republican character of which caused 
temperature of —54 ; while (4) with a his prosecution and flight to T-ondon. He 
mixture of hquid nitrous oxide and car- returned to Germanv in 1848 and took 
^"^ K^"^P*V^* * temperature of — 220« is part in the revolutionary movwnen^ puV 
reached. Ice-making marhmesarp now li»hing the political poems Die HerW 
in common use in thp United States, fion, FehniarkWnne and DiV r«rflSi «• 
large quanHties of artificial ice bein^ </,> >,e6p«7i^ The lart 
made at prices enabling it to compete witE his beiS^P on tria for^'r^^S. ^^ 

IreiberfiT CinberAl. a German min- orable for another reason, bein^ the first 

o ing town, the center of jnrv trial ever held In Pmsida Fram 

the mining district of Saxony. 20 miles 1.S51 till 1867 Freiligrath again raided 

w. B, w. of Dresden, near the Mulde. in England, but his last years wer« «psnt 



Tteising Frencli Chalk 



at Cannstadt. Many of his songs are plored the passes of the Rocky Moun- 
yet popular. Germany is indebted to tains. In the year 1845 he crossed the 
him for many admirable translations from mountains by a new line, scaling tne 
foreign languages, as from Bums, Tan- summits south of the South Pass and 
nahill, MrK>re, Ilemans, Shakespere, Ix)ng- crossed 3000 miles of country, much of 
fellow, Walt Whitman, and Victor Hugo, it in sight of eternal snows, discovering 
Freifiin? (frf'zing), a town of Ba- the grand features of Alta California, its 
*** o varia, on the left bank of great basin, the Sierra Nevada and the 
the Isan 21 miles N. N. E. of Munich. It valleys of San Joaquin and Sacramento. 
has a nne old cathedral church. Pop. He was again in California during the 
14,940. Mexican war and did much in securing 
Fr^inS (frft-ahiis; ancient Forum that country for the United States. In 
^ Julii), a town, France, dep. 1848 he purchased a large auriferous 
Var, on the Mediterranean, 45 miles if. B. tract called the Mariposa estate, on which 
of Toulon* Pop. 4022. he settled in 1840. He conducted a final 
Fr^llTif^TinvAf^Ti (fre-ling-hrsen), the expedition to the Pacific in 1853, and in 
xrcuu^auyseu ^^^^^ ^^ several 1856 he was the 6r8t candidate of the 
Americans of note. — (1) Fbedsrick, born newly-organixed Republican party for the 
in New Jersey in 1753, died in 1804. Presidency, but was defeated by the 
He waa a member of the Continental Democratic candidate. In 1861, on. the 
Congress during most of the Revolution- outbreak of the Civil war, be was ap- 
ary war, served as a captain in the pointed a major-general of volunteers, 
army, took part in 1706 in the expedi- He then, as commander of the western 
tion against the Whisky Insurrection, and Union army, marched into Missouri with 
was United States senator, 1703^96. (2) the view of encountering General Price's 
Theodore, a son of the former, was born Confederate force then in possession of 
in Millstone, New Jersey, in 1787, died that state, but an order iinued by him 
Sn 1862. He commanded a company of for the confiscation of the property and 
volunteers in the war of 1812, and was emancipation of the slaves of those Sn 
elected to the United States Senate in arms against the government was disap- 
1829. He was made Chancellor of the proved hy the President and he was re- 
University of New York in 1838, and in moved from the command and sent to the 
1844 was nominated for Vice-President Kast, where he fought an indecisive bat- 
of the United States by the Whig party, tie at Ooss Keys. Soon after he re- 
He waa defeated, with Henry Clay, the signed his command, being unwilling, for 
candidate for President In 1850 he be- perscmal reasons, to serve under (veneral 
came president of Rutgers College. (3) Pope. He was appointed (Governor of 
Fhedeiuck TnsoDORE, a nephew of the Arizona in 1878. and commissioned 
last named, was born at Millstone, New major-genornl in the regular army, re- 
Jersey, in 1817, died in 1885. He gained tired, in ISOO. Ho di«l in the same 
eminence as a lawyer, was attorney-gen- year. 

eral of New Jersey 1861-66, United Prenftli **» John Denton Piok- 

States Senator 1868-77, and Secretary of **^**w*i» stone, a British soldier. 

State in President Arthur's cabinet bom at Ripple Vale, Kent, in 1862. He 

1881-85. entered the army in 1874; served in the 

FrCmOILt (fr^^^nii. a city, countj Sudan campaign and in the Boer war, 

h«-t« V «rraa*w^»^^% 9?"°l*** \^; ^^^^"^ *>• «*^«* *^« reputation of a dai- 
braska, 32 miles w. N. w. of O'naha. It !«• mvairv UnA»r At tho AitfkM.ir «# 

has a larre trade in grain and lumber, thf F?,!r,7«n «./h.t;. .l.Sf«^^ ''' 
and has dairying and agricultural Inter^ ItL^^I^^m 7^ ^k ^iS^u^^^Tl'^"" 
esta and various manufactures. Pop. "ana^f »«»-chief of the British land forces 
(1920) 0606. operating in France. 

Fremont. ^ ^^» county seat of San- Frcnch Berries. \^^^^ \i»o »■ 

8.E. of Toledo, on the river Sunduftky. "d yel/oic 6eme«, the drupe of the lJ*am- 
Lines of steamers run to the principal "•** aUtemui, one of the species of buck- 
ports of Lake Erie. It is in a productive thorn. In siae they are rather leas than a 
oil and natural gas region and numerous pea, have a bitter and astringent taste 
industries. A hydro-electric power plant ^nd are used by dyers as a yellow coloring 
was ciimnleted in 1013 at a cost of matter. The berries are imported from 
$1,500,000. Pop. (1020) 12.46a France and also from Persia, whence they 

Fremont -^""J* t'liAKLKs, explorer, are somotiroes filled Persian berries. 

' Iwrn nt Savannah. iJoor- Prf^npfi riicillr aoaly talc, a variety 
gia. in 1S13. He ccmdurf.»<i tivo s. pnrate '-TenCIl IjUUK, ^^ iJdurated talS to 
and adventurous exiNNlltionH whi(*h ex- masses composed of small scales of a 




hQnlnea Fresco Faintii^ 

■hite color; used bj tailori for tnry: and afterwarda connected with tbe 

cloth and remoTini irease. eBtabliBhment of the Q«ar(er(v Review in 

D Ulimea. ?. co'ony^or France, 1809, A sfltirieal poem publiibed by him 

». Krf»— I'ea on the w. coaat in 1817, entitled Proipectui and Specimen 

^,?f^k^^ Portaguese Guinea of an intended Xalioml Work, bv WiU- 

J^l?^ S*. "^u^^^'fJ? ^^"- «"» -"^ fioftert lPW.tJe«-o/t, followed 

^L^^^ti?^^-,°V^^--J?'' ^^ another entitled TJie Monk, a«d the 

reriMi or Futtt JaUon, which be- Oiant,. obtained in tbeir day much popu- 

,„^ «.S' ^ *^f- ™»«t'," ncl" larity. Hia translatioM in verse of some 

iDd cattle The ch>et products of of the comedies of Amtophanes are well 

« J^™ *•? I ^" "°^ ""^ '"'Ji!'^ known for their remartahle eicelience. 

r* f^^J.^ • """k^*"- ??= M'- ^'^" ^"'""l parliament in 1796. 

„f.^i^ are rubber, catUe, and aucceeded Canning ax under-aecre- 

Wm 1 .,^? # ™^*- ,■*■ "i'" tary for foreign affairi In 1799. In 181S- 

nm tn r' ^ ' °.P;^n^ ^^1^- SP"*°' ""1 Bubaequentlr beld other dirto- 

,uw iq. m. , pop. 1,500,000. matic poBta in Portugal and Prueaia. fiie 

1 LSiTlgllBLgt and Litera- 1^"^^ years of hia life were apeot In 

See Franee, Language of, and ^"'.^ ,, . ^ v c r< 

Literature of. FrcrOD ('rfi-rOij), Elm Catbastsk, 

i Eevolution, ;„5»„ijJ^ q„,„„„ ,„ iNSfdiVS p.'IS'iS" S 

di the inteilectnal moTement of V^^ ^^ commenced a periodical entitled 
a century, connected with the ''^itree de Madame la Oomte*»e de 

t Monteaauleu, Diderot, Voltaire : *^^' ^>t'> varioaa interrnptlona 

aaeau, bad prepared the way. The ^°° change of name, was continued until 
OBea, however, were political and ^'" death. He may be called the founder 
: rather than intellectual. See ™ newapaper criticiam in France ; and 
BUtory. had a lifelong conflict with Voltaire and 

in (fre-n'i). PniLip, poet, was tbe encyclopedists. 

born in New Torbclty in JVesco Paintinp- Crea-kO), a meth- 
Jraduated at Princeton in 1771. ""^ resco rainiing ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
i by a British cruiser in 1780, he ing in water colors on fresh or wet 
\e Bntiih Priion Skip. As editor grounds of lime or gypsum. Mineral 
/ational Gazette his virulent at- or earthy pigments are employed, whicb 
I the Federalists Broused Hamil- resist tbe chemical action of lime. In 

Ser. His poems were numerous, drying, the colors are incorporated with 
lievolutionary times. He died the plaster, and are thereby rendered as 
,, , „ „ ^ permanent as itself. In producing fresco 

(irSr), 8jb Hekbt Bjlbtle paintings, a finished drawing on paper, 
EowABP, statesman and ad- called a cartoon, exactly tbe stie of the 
tor, born at Clydale. Wales, intended picture, is first made, to serre 
pd at Wimbledon, 1884. He en- as a model. Tbe artist then has a limited 
East India Company's civil serv- portion nf tbe wall covered over with a 
1833 ; mastered the native Ian- fine sort of plaster, and upon this be 
with great rapidity, and Intro- traces from his cartoon the part of the 
ODorUnt improvements Into . the design suited for the space. As It Is nee- 
if tai collection. He rendered essary to tbe success and permanency of 
services during the mutiny, at his work that tbe colors should be applied 
i of which he was nomioated to while the plaster is yet damp, no more 
roy's council at Calcutta, In of the surface is plastered at one time 
negotiated a treaty with the Sul- than what the artist can finish in one 
Zaniibar, abolishing tbe slave day. A portion of the picture once com- 
that ruler's dominions. In 1877 menced, needs to be completely flnlsbed 
to South Africa as commissioner before leaving it as fresco does not admit 
BPttlement of nstive sffairs, but of retouching after the plaster has become 
lion was a failure. He was the dry. On completing a day's work, any 
[ a life of bis uncle, John Hook- unpalnted part of the plaster Is removed, 
re, uumeroua lectures, psmphlets, cutting it nestly slong the outline of a 
figure or other definite form, ao tbat the 
.ToHK HooKHAM. bom at I*n- Joining of the plaster for the neit day's 
don in 1760 : died at Malta in work may be concealed. The art Is very 
[e is now chiefly remembered as ancient, remains of it being found In 
;he writers in the Anti-Jacobin India, Egypt, Meiico, etc. Examples of 
It tbe close of tbe eighteenth cen- Roman frescoes are found In Pompeii and 



Fresnel Fribonrg 



•*^\»jti^^ 



other places. After the beginniDg of the PrATld ^^^^^)* Sigmund (1856- ). 
fifteenth century fresco painting became ^uu ^^ Austrian psychologist and 
the favorite process of tbe greatest Ital- physician. Author of many books on 
ian masters, and many of their noblest dreams, hysteria, psychotherapy, etc. His 
pictorial efforts are frescoes on the walls General Introdw:t%on to Psychoanaiysis 
of palaces and churches. Some ancient (translation with preface by G. Stanley 
wall-paintings are executed in what is Hall, 1920) is written in the popular- 
called Fresco 8ecco, which is distinguished lecture style, as distinguished from most 
from true fresco by being executed on of his other works, which are highly tech- 
dry plaster, which is moistened with nicaL 

lime water before the colors are applied. Vr^^a the Norse goddess of love, wife 
Fresco painting has in recent years again ***?/«*> ©f Odhr. Often confounded 
been revived, and works of this kind have with Frigga (q. v.)* 
been executed in the British Houses of PT^ATrblir? ^^® Freiburg, 
Parliament and other public and private **^j "•**&• 

buildings, more especially in Germany. PrevniTlf^t (fr&-si-n&), Charles 
Fresnel (fra-nel), Augustin Jean, a **^j*'*"^»' Louis de Saulces de, a 
**^" *** celebrated French physicist, French statesman, born at Foix (Ariftge), 
born 1788; died 1827. He be^an to ex- in 1828. He was trained as an engineer, 
periment upon the nature of light about and held several important appointments ; 
1815, received a prize in 1819 from the be was elected to the senate in 1876 ; was 
Academy of Sciences for his treatise On minister of public works, 1877; minister 
the Diffraction of Lights and in the end for foreign affairs, 1879, and president of 
did for physical optics what Newton had the council and minister for foreign af- 
done for astronomy, his experiments fairs for longer or shorter periods in 
tending to prove the truth of the theory 1882 and 1886. He is the author of sev- 
that light consists in the vibration of an eral important works on engineering, 
elastic medium. Up to that date the emis- TVAvta? (fri't&fc), Gustav, a Ger« 
sion theory of Newton had held sway. **^j«'a'B ^,^,1 p^^g^^ dramatist, and 
The honor for this great result he shares novelist, born 1816. He was editor of 
in common with the English physicist, the Leipzig Oremhoten from 1848 to 
Dr. Thomas Toung. He made the first 1870, and has produced numerous suc- 
successful use of lenses in the lamps of cessful plays, tales, and poems. Among 
lighthouses, inventing the illuminating his more famous works are Soil una 
apparatus, which is now used throughout Hahen (* Debit and Credit*) ; Bilder aua 
the civilized world. der Deutschen Vergangenheit ('Pictures 




are celebrated silver and copper mines, series of six romances illustrative of old 
Pop. about 6000. German life. Died 1895. 
PvaaTiA (frez'no), a city, county seat TViftr (frX'ar; Fr. fr^e, Lat. f rater, 
xresnu ^^ Fresno Co., CaUfomia, ****** brother), in the Roman Catho- 
situated in the beautiful San Joaguin lie Church an appellation common to the 
Valley, 208 miles s. e. of San Francisco, members of all religious orders, but more 
It is in a famous fruit region and exports especially to those of the four mendicant 
great quantities of raisins, dried figs and orders, viz. (1) Minors, Gray Friars, or 
peaches. Pop. (1910) 24,892.; (1920) Franciscans; (2) Augustines: (3) Do- 
44,616. minicans or Black Friars; (4) White 
Frfit ^ ^^^^ ^^ ornament much em- Friars or Carmelites. 
**^''> ployed in Grecian art and in FriboTirff ^^ Freibubg (fr6-bCr'. 
sundry modifications common in various "" »^ fri'burfc), a canton of 
other styles. It is formed of bands or Switzerland, surrounded by the cantons 
fillets variously combined, but most fre- of Berne and Vaud, except a narrow 
quently consists of continuous lines ar- part, which touches the Lake of Neuf- 
ranged in rectangular forms. Sometimes chfttel. The southern part is mountain- 
railed key ornament, ons, the northern part more level. The 
Pr^kta certain short wood, ivory, or whole canton abounds in excellent pas- 
**^''*> metal crossbars on the finger- turage, and cattle breeding and dairy 
boards of stringed instruments, as the husbandry are the chief occupations of 
guitar, etc., which regulate the pitch of the inhabitants. Area, 644 square miles ; 
the notes. By pressing the string down pop, 127,951, of whom the great majority 
to the fingerboard behind a fret only so are Roman Catholics speaking French, 
much of the string can be set in vibration The capital, which has the same name, is 
as lies between the fret and the bridge, picturesquely situated on the Saane, 17 





Fricassee Friendly Islands 

miles s. w. Berne. It stands partly on ders (a, o) carried on parallel and inde- 

a rocky eminence at the ed^e of a ravine pendent axes (b, b). They are disposed so 

nearly surrounded by the river, which is as to overlap oair and pair at each ewi 

here spanned by a suspension bridge 168 of the main axis (c), which rests in the 

feet above the water. The Gothic church angles thus formed by the circumferences. 

of S. Nicholas contains one of the finest 

organs in Europe. Pop. 15,794. 

PrinoooAA (fri-kas-se), a dish of food 
xrica55ce mj^^g jjy cutting chickens. 

rabbits, or other small animals into pieces, 
and dressing them with a strong sauce in 
a frying pan or a like utensil. 
Fricative (^r^^'a-tlv), a ^term ap- 

* plied to cerUin letters Friction-wheda, 
produced by the friction of the breath 

issuing through a narrow opening of the The axis, instead of sliding on a fixed 

organs of articulation, as /, v, «, z, etc. surface, as in ordinary cases, carrifs 

Friction (frik'shun), in physics, the round the circumferences of the wheels 

**** effect of rubbing, or the re- on which it is supported with the same 

sistance which a moving body meets with velocity as it possesses itself, and in con- 

from the surface on which it moves, sequence the friction of the system is 

Friction arises from the roughness of the proportionally lessened, 

surface of the body moved on and that of Fridav (^rf'd*)» ^« ^^^ ^^^ ®' ^ 

the moving body. No such thing can be ***^**/ week, from the Anglo-Saxon, 

found as perfect smoothness of surface in Frige-dag^ the day sacred to Frigga or 

bodies. In every case there is, to a less to Freya, the Saxon Venus. See Good 

or greater extent, a roughness or uneven- Friday. 

ness of the parts of the surface, arising Friedlfind (^rWaAnt). (1> A town 
from peculiar texture, porosity, and other *******<***** of Northern Bohemia, 
causes, and therefore when two surfaces Wallenstein was created Duke of Fried- 
come together the prominent parts of the land in 1022. Pop. G241. (2) A small 
one fall into the cavities of the other, town of East Prussia, 28 miles 8. & of 
This tends to prevent or retard motion, K5nigsberg, on the river Alle. Pop. 
for in dragging the one body over the 2824. The Russians under BenniMsen 
other an exertion must be used to lift were here defeated on the 14th Jane, 
the prominences over the parts which op- 1807, by the French under Napoleon. (S) 
pose them. What is called the coefficient A town of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 90 milfll 
of friction for any two surfaces is the N. e. of Strelitz. Pop. 7143. 
ratio that subsists between the force nee- Pnedrich (fr^ rifc). the Oenoan 
essary to move one of these surfaces ■^'^**'****^** form of Frederick. 
horizontally over the other and the PriAiirinTisflinl ( frM'rifts- til )« a 
pressure between the two surfaces. Thus, ■***^^**^"*"'"** town in the ex- 
the coefficient of friction for oak and cast- treme south of Rhenish Prussia, with 
iron is 38 : 100, or .38. Friction plays glassworks and coal and iron minea. 
a most important part in nature and art ; Pop. 5871. 

for instance, but for it threads could not TriATidlir Tslaviils or Tonga Is- 

be made nor textile fabrics manufactured. ■" ^iciiuxjr xsiauusi ^andb, a cluster 

Prinfinvi.rnllAra <l name common in the South Pacific Ocean, between 

X ncuuu ruiiers, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^ ^go ^^d 23" s., and Ion. 173' and 

ers or cylinders employed to convert 176' w. They consist of three groups. 

sliding motion into rolling motion. Such which are divided from each otner by 

cylinoers are often placed under heavy two narrow channels, and nurob<»r alto> 

bodies when they are required to be moved gether about 150, with a collective area 

any short distance on the surface of the of about 400 sq. miles. The largf^t 

ground ; and, in machinery, the same island is Tongatabu, in the 8. group, with 

method ib occasionally employed to dlmiu* an area of 128 sq. miles, and containing 

ish the friction of a heavily loaded axis, the capital, Nukualofa. Vavao. in the 9. 

In that case a number of small cylinders group, which is named after it« is nest to 

are inclosed round the axis, and partake Tongatabu in sixe; the central group Is 

of its motion. called Hapai. The islands are nearly all 

l<Vir»^ATi.U7Ti^»1ft In machinery, volcanic, with coral reefs and rocka 

xnciiOii-wucciSy ^^^ simple about them: earthquakes and volcaalc 

wheels or cylin^Jers intended to assist in eruptions are frwiuent ; dnring one of 

diminishing the friction of a horixontsl which, in Oct.. 1885, a new island 2 miHa 

axis. The wheels are simply plain cylin* in circumference suddenly appcand. 



Friendly Societies Frigate-bird 

These tslands were discovered in 1643 by marshal to liberate his prisoners by 
Tasman, but received their collective name threatening to resort to firearms. The 
from Cook. They are now governed by a militia was consequently called out, and 
native Christian prince. The trade is Fries and others were taken prisoners, 
considerable, the chief exports being copra, He was twice tried for high treason for 
coffee, and wool. Population, 20,o77, In- this offense, and sentenced each time to 
eluding about 260 foreigners. death* but in April, 1800, was pardoned 

PriAviillir fSlAni^fi^fi societies formed by President Adams. 
jmenoiy DOCiexies, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ PHMlanfl (fr&land), the most north- 
advantage of the members, and based on ****'•*«***» ^riy province of Holland, 
the nrindple that it is by the contribution The area is 1281 sq. miles. Leeuwarden 
of the savings of many persons to one ig the capital. Population 342,286. See 
common fund that the most effectual pro- Frisian9, 

^\l"w'''l**®£2!!*^?l^K""*^^^w~^"*^' Prietrliiii^ Barbara, was bom at 
or liable to affert, lOl the contributors. JJTietCnie, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 

Mutual provident association, on the j^ ^qq . ^j^ j^ 18^2. in 1806 sbe mar 
voluntary principle and in a friendly so- ^^ j^^j^ Caspar Frictchie, of Frederick, 
aety form, m an economic ^ty, is Maryland. WhitUer's celebrated poem 
strictly confined at present to the English- Barbara Frieiohie (1863), founded upon 
speaking racM, though attempts were at t^e story, is now regarded as of doubtful 
one time made to introduce tne system authenticity or at least, on a confusidn 
&!^j^*°^ il^L ***^ ^"?'^^k°**T between Mrs. Frietchie and a Mrs. Quan- 
^'P^K^'n *2!y^*°^ ^^ enforced through- ^^^,1. m„, Frietchie, however, did greet 
out the German emmre among all classes ^1,^ ^nion troops by waving a flag from 
of workmen, but only as a form of state ^y,^ ^^^ ^f he? house, 
socialism enacted by law and largely sub- -, . /f*a.\ . w«^ «# ^^^^ »^i.n 

sfdised by the employers. In France the Fneze \.vS''^5 ISilk ^i5?K T J^^^ 
method employed is the individualistic . , ^'""^ ^^ ^^^'^ ^*" * =*P ^ 

^em of saving, banks. See Fraternal ^-"e. ^^ architecture, that 

S!:!:!fS- o ^ «. Jmeze Vart of the entaWaturo of col- 

jmenaS. see ijuakers, unmg which lies between the architrave 

XVina C'rt"). B"A8 MAONtTS. a Swed- ^^ SP™^<^% Itjs a flat member or face, 
rues ]^^ botanist, bom 1794; died asuaUy enriched with ^zun* or other 
1878. He published, among other vol- ornaments of sculpture. See Entablature. 
iimeSy a great work on fungi. Fri^Rte (^rig'at), originally a Med- 

Pri^il (^**)» Jakob Friedrioh. a ***&«'''^ iterrancan vessel propelled 
XAA69 (German philosopher, bom 1773; by sails and oars; afterwards a ship of 
died 1843. His works are numerous, the war, larger than a sloop or brig and less 
most important being iV^eue Kritik der than a ship of the line, usually carr>ing 
Vemunft Byatcm der PhUoaophie ata evi- her guns (which varied from about thirty 
dente wUsentehaft, and Wisaen, Olaube to fifty or sixty in number) on the main 
mnd Aknuna, deck and on a raised quarterdeck and 

VriAfl ^^ ^^* ^ German - American forecastle, or having two decks. Such 
XAicB| leader of Fries Rebellion, bora ships were often fast sailers, and wore 
in Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, in 1764 ; died much emnloyod as cruisers in the great 
in 1825. He took a keen interest in local wars of tne eighteenth and early part of 
politics, and when, in 1708, Congress the nineteenth centuries. The name is 
voted a direct tax of $2,000,000, snd no longer in use for naval vessels. 
Pennsylvania's quota was fixed at S237,- Vriarfi.te-bird also cnUed Man-o'-wab 
000, to be levied on houses and lands, he ***6«*«'^ maaw, B,g„aii,| Frigate pixi- 
and other Germans of the counties of can (Frr^a^o a<i«i/a), a binl of the trop- 




Fries put himself at the head of the opno- coastal trees. The plumage is browniHh- 

sltion and forme<l armed companies, black with glojwy rrfiocticins. The wing 

These seised and punished such officers as spread of over Roven fret is greater in pro- 

attempte<1 to carry out the law. At a iMirtion to the xise of biwly and the flight 

meeting, held in February. 1708, at Lower is probably more rapid than that of any 

Milford, he promised to rnise 700 men, other bird. The feet are Kc^bbed, and the 

and soon after, st the head of a company, bird rests on the water, sometimes diving. 

be arrested the government assessors and but the fcKHi is most larRpiy obtained, by 

liberated several prisoners. The next day. pursuing gulls and other fishing species ; 

•t Bethlehem, be forced the United SUtet the prey when dropped by them is dexter- 




Frigga 



Fritb 




Man-of-war Bird 



ously seized by the robber. Flying fish 
are sometimes caught in the air. The long 
hooked bill is a powerful, offensive weapon. 
TPrrgmi <>^ Frigg, in northern myth- 
* 68" > ology, the wife of the god 
Odin, the goddess after whom Friday is 
named. She is a goddess in some re- 
spects corresponding with Venus, and is 
often confounded with Freya. 

Frilled Lizard, ^ Australian liz- 
*i A**Av«« «M«MA««^ ^^^ (7fctemydo«au- 

ruB Kinpii, so called from a curious mem- 
brane-like rulf or tippet round its neck, 
covering its 
shoulders, and 
which lies back 
in plaits when 
the animal is 
tranquil, but 
which elevates 
itself when it 
is irritated or 
frightened. A 
full-grown spec- 
imen is about 
three feet in 
length. 

primnir^ (frC-mar; Fr., from /rt- 
JSnmaire ^^^ hoar-frost), the third 
month of the French republican calen- 
dar, dating from September 22, 1792. 
It commenced November 21, and ended 
December 20. 

l<ViTicyA.fY*AA (Chionanthua Virgin' 
J!Tinge-Xree \^^y^ ^ g^^u ^^^ be- 
longing to the same natural family with 
the olive, and having snow-white flowers 
which hang down liKe a fringe, inhabit- 
ing America from lat 30*" to the Gulf 
of Mexico. It is frequently cultivated 
in gardens as an ornamental plant. 
Four other species of Chionanthua are 
known, two of which inhabit the West 
Indies, the third Ceylon, and the fourth 
Australia 

PriTioilliiIsp (frin-jiri-d«), a large 
±nnglUiaS ^^j^jiy ^f conirostral 

birds, comprising the finches (which 

see). 

PinaiQTia (fris'i-anz), a German tribe 

X riUUUB ^y^^^ ^^^^ jjjg beginning of 

the Christian era, occupied the territory 
between the mouths of the Rhine and the 
Ems. They became tributaries of Rome 
under Drusus, and lived for some time 
on friendly terms with their conquerors, 
but were driven to hostilities by oppres- 
sion. In time they extended as far east- 
ward as Slesvig, and even made settle- 
ments on the Firth of Forth, and prob- 
ably in other parts of Northern Britain, 
About the end of the seventh century the 
Frisians in the southwest were subdued 
Vy the Franks under P^pin d'H^ristal, 
who compelled them to accept Cbrlpti* 



anity. A century later the easten 
branch of the tribe was conqaercd and 
Christianized by Charlemagne. Their 
country was divided into three diitricti. 
two of which were annexed on the di- 
vision of the Carlovingian empire to the 
possessions of Louis the German, and 
the other to those of Charles the BaUL 
The latter part was called West Frisia. 
( W. Friesland), and the two former East 
Frisia (E. Friesland). Their modem 
history is chiefly connected with Hol- 
land and Hanover. The Friaian ham^ 

guage holds in 
Bome respects 
an intermediate 
position be- 
tween An^o* 
Saxon and Old 
Norse. Of aU 
the Tentonic di- 
alects it ia the 
most nearly re- 
lated to Eng- 
lish. lU an- 
{l^rtQQta aquUa). dent form ex* 

Ists only ia 
some remarkable collections of laws. 
Three dialects of it are now recognised: 
the West Frisian, spoken in the Dotdi 
province of Friesland, about Leeawaodea, 
Bolsward, etc., and used to some extent 
in literature; the East Frisian, spoken 
between the mouths of the Ems and 
Weser; and the North EVisian, spoken 
on the west coast of Schleswig and Soutb 
Jutland, and on the islands Sylt, ITHir, 
Ammn, etc 

Frit ^^ matter of which ^ass is 

^ made after it has been oUdaed. 

(See Qlaaa,) The term is also applied 

to semi vitrified earthenware, often poanded 

and used for glaxe. 

Vxit the Chloropa or Oacimit friU a 
* * •> small greenish-black fly, the lar- 
vie of which do great damage to bariey 
crops in some parts of toe north w 
Europe. It is nearly allied to the com 
or wheat fly known in BritaiA. 
Frith. See Fir**. 

TVitli WnxjAK PowBt.L, bom at 
j; rxbu, s t u d 1 e y. near Ripon, ISlft. 
After 1840, when he exhibited JfalnoNs 
before OHvia, at the Royal Academy, he 
produced a n^at number of scenes from 
Shakespere, Moli^re, Dickens, Sterne* 
Goldsmith, etc., besides his immensely 
popular pictures. Coming of Age in the 
OJden Time (IMO). lAfe at the SemaUe 
(1854), The Derhg Dag (18S8>. Th^ 
Railitag Station (1802). Be/orv Dimnfr 
at BoaweWa Lodginga (18B8). Tha Fr^ 
rate View at the Kogal Academg (18S1). 
etc. H^ wn9 «0|Bmi^i9Qe4 l>7 the qqeta 



Frith Gilds 



to pftint the nuLrriMge of the Prinoe ol tidpa in the fle(l. and m* hvatarvi viti 
WaiM. Ue was elected R. A. in l^^X kIl^pfatl»oud for Li* mtiji^*;^ 1l -ix«f >*si7t 
and was a member of several f<»«l|;n lHw and I5i!<! be ^fminiiino*^ suuifiraii^ 
academiea. He died in ISOO. yyiti«t tb« Sj«2luito» ana iKit bki^ 

Vrith Oildfl. 'unooc the Anslo-Saz- rich prizes. In lOM Ih^ w]i» ii»ai* ii 
«AAwu. wAMssy ^^j^ Toluntary asaoda- the asFutaiK^ U Ht-nry IV cif J tot!*^ 
tsons of neiffabon for imrposes of order when* in an attait'k cm a iurt hklt hiT^as^ 
and self-defense. Thejr r e pre ss e d theft, he was mt^taUy wopm^wd , 
traced stolen cattle, and indemnifi«*d PivsaK*! <fm('h*fit. Fbebbce V2> 
parties robbed from a common food ^^^^'v^wa BCUf Arcr«7. a ^.^^srsBo. 
raiaed bj sobscription of the members, edocationist, Uira in 17*C: di«tc 21. K^ 
TritllJAf (frK'jof I, an Icelandic After an aasett;4^ and £iiLi«^» ^ruuo.. euc 
^AAidijvi. hero, supposed to hare with somewhat imip>'ri*^M '-utur*- ii*- 
liTed in the eigfath centuir. After a started trraiC-Lin^ ax«a •cka o**! «'iiip*!C a 
aeri e a of adrentares, recorded in an an- sj-stem which has b^-^ju^ i^xDuitt niio*^ 
cient Ic^andic aspi of the thirteenth the nanie <ii Kim4^pmrUm < wia'^ m^ > . 
centory, he marries InrebjOrK* the widow IJe is the anth ir '4 l>vt %! rum^-ruarT*^ 
of the kina Hrinc. The st(4T forms the Jkss^ {' Iltimsn l>d'j''aTi"ti '<. axio M utz^- 
nonadw<wl[ of Tefser's popular poem« «ad KomiUd^T, a u^*k *A ^t^rj and 
rrUkfcfM Sff and has been freqoentij pictures for '-i:.dr*«u A Vr**-***^. K'j'.u^^.'t. 
Lted. _ for the proa»otj'^t* *4 in- 

ras esi^^j.kii«^ m 1*74. 



TritillArV' ^^^fi-la-ri: FritaimH^), a »y»tem. 

^**' J genns of plants, nat. order Vvmr the costiiiOfi Kxir'^^h nsme of a 

LilisfW, natiTes of north tempersTe re- '**^* uuutit»fT <•/ aiAiiubl* U-l'fUi^xutf t«> 
F. ifeica^ric, or '^mmon fritillary, the class AxLpLibiau Lm^ihz i'»UT Vr^ 
1 in mead'nrs and pasture in tie with four V/Hi oij tL** i*'^*f*^ snd h»e 
and sooth<n-c part* *d Kn^laxid. on the biiid. u*"r*' or i*tt^ w*'bb««d. a 
fierefal n> ecic s . ss F. imptrimht or crfwo- iiak«d bodr. no r.'t. utj4 u* tsil ^>winf 
imp e l i aL are coltirsted in g>rd*T>s. chi^fiy to th** last p^ • «r.t; ff^c* b^^ntg t# 
iaCrodorH from FerFia and the warxD^'r the nr^-r <A sv'i't v sjui kti /wn a« Abort 
■arts <f Enrope. "r tii:JJ*'iis A';;'.' ".« *yu- t^-ugtit^ U 



VritillMTT the prfj'clar name of s*^- t^hy, Sbd is fettji'h*^ {t« frMit to th* 

TV* JryyunfM ps^ikts i» It'** i ii»d*^ •'ltr«^yitj*-« #/f lt*#. tfttffii»> t'Mta b* 

fr-t *-*'7 : lb* A. m^^9vt is p»^»tru'i*-4. i r'^rn mf- r-u ntkn^n*' Vtr 

D frjt. ^rj '. th** rttr** aud U** Xrtvffontitii'frim tt**'r ut,'U rgo Jj»f'/r*» 

A^ Icrti/tttM is tne go^^'iHol' smtiLur st T;»tijf,t>. In fh* »f/».fif 11.^ 

fntilitrj- ptitiwn »• d»-t*''»<»«-<J In |*'/f*'j» arw *.•• ••r 

yyy jfl « f rr-C»'j*^ » , a f'lriD*^'';* iijd*'p*i*d- ►♦tir»A»tit i»«t»f» m JjMry*' r/,«M^^ '/f y* »f^ 

****** ent d'j'tF St tii*- b'-bO oJ tti* }T>"'J9 tiittf^T. 'I »»•••* r/,«»M«, m.*u f. »'* 
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Frogfisli Frontenae 

of America {R. pipiens), 8 to 12 inches again visited Ensland after a lapse of 
long, so named from its voice resembling forty years. Little is known of the dos* 
the lowing of a bull ; the blacksmith frog ing part of his lifc^ which is said to have 
of Janeiro, the Argus frog of America, terminated at Ghimay. His Chrontde, 
etc. Of the tree-frogs most belong to the which reaches down to 1400, gives a sin- 
genus Hyla. (See Tree-frog,) Frogs gularly vivid and interestixii^ picture of 
swim with rapidity, and move by long his times, and also presents his own char* 
bounds, being able from the power of the acter in a pleasing fight. The best editioo 
muscles of their hind legs to leap many of his Chronicle is that of Bochon, whkk 
times their own length. also contains his collected PoMes (PatiiL 
The skeleton of the adult frog presents 1835-36, three vols.). The earUest, and 
some remarkable points, first in peculiar- in some respects the best^ EngUsh transla- 
ity being the shape of the head and the tion is that of Iiord Bemers (Londoo, 
enormous size of the orbits of the eves, 1525), although that of Thomas Johnes 
which are so large that when the skull is (1803-5) is more exact, 
placed flat upon an open book several JVoni6 (J^^ or from), or FIBOIO- 
words can be read through the orifices. Selwood, a town of ISngiuid, 
Very little room is left for the brain, and C!k>unty Somerset, on a small river -of the 
in consequence the intellectual powers of same name, 10 miles southeast of BiistoL 
the frog are but slender. The vertebrse The staple manufactures are wookn 
are furnished with projections at each cloths. Fop. (1911) lO^OOl. 
side, but the ribs are totally wanting. Prnnde (^^^Vd), a French party dor^ 
Because of this deficiency the respiratory * * va***« ^^^ ^^ minority of Louis 
movements are made not by the sides but XIV, which waged civil war against the 
by the throat. court party on account of the heavy 
FrOfffifiTl ^^^ Angler-fiah, and also fiscal impositions laid on the people by 
a.xvgiiDii« Cheironeotea, Cardinal Mazarin, whom the qoeeft* 
PvAfyfiTkif Same as Cuchoo-Mpit, mother had appointed prime-minister 
xro^pil.. after the decease of Louis XIU (1648). 
TVAYiailA'pf See Frotehdorf, At the head of the Fronde atcKMi the 
X ronsaon. Cardinal de Betz (q. v.>. and latterly the 
Prniaaorf (frw&-s&r), Jkan, a Prince Louis Conde. The result of tiUs 
xruiSBttirii tTrench poet and historian, contest, which lasted from 1648 to ie5l, 
was bom in 1337 at Valenciennes ; died served only to strengthen the royid pow«r. 
in Flanders between 1400 and 1410. He The name is from Fr. /ronde, * a auog,' a 
received a liberal education, and took member of the parfiament having Ukeiied 
orders in the church, but his inclination the party to boys slinging stones in the 
was more for poetry and gallantry. At streets, but who dispersed on the appear- 
the age of eighteen he went to England, ance of the authorities, 
where, having already the reputation of ProntenAG (frunt'n&k), Lotna W 
being a gay poet and narrator of chivalric ***'**«'^'»*«**' Buadk, Coim DB (1620- 
deeds, he was received with great favor, 98), the greatest of the governors of New 
Philippa of Hainault, wife of Edward III, France (Canada). Entering the military 
declaring herself his patroness. After re- service of France at an early age he saw 
turning to the continent and traveling for service in Italy, Flanders and (Senaaay, 
some time, he again visited England, and and was selected by Turenne (q. t.) te 
in 1361-66 he was secretary to the queen, lead troops sent to reUeve Canada. He 
He also visited Scotland, and was enter- succeeded CourccUcs as governor in 1673; 
tained by King David Bruce and William, built Fort Frontenae the following year. 
Earl of Douglas. In 1366 he left ESngland but because of his quarrels with the colo- 
and agnin traveled. After the death of nists he was recalled in 1682. Regafainr 
Queen Philippa. Froissart became cur6 of the king's favor he was restored to Us 
Lestines in Hainault and was patronized former position in 1688 and carried emt a 
by Wenceslaus, Duke of Brabant, who vigorous war against the BngUah settle- 
was himitelf a poet, and of whose verses, ments in New York and their Isdiaa 
imitcd with some of his own. Froi.ssart allies, the Iroquois. In 1690 be defeated 
formed a sort of romance called McUador. Admiral Phipps and the English fleet 
On the death of Wenceslaus he entered before Quebec, in commemoratioR of 
the service of Guy, Count of Blois, who which Louis XIV caused a medal to be 
gave him the canonrv of Ohimay, and struck. He encouraged La Salle in eoh- 
induced him to take in hand the history of nizine the Mississippi valley and eatab- 
his own time. After twelve years of a linhed posts at Niagara and Maefcinae and 
quiet life he again began his travehi, Illinois. Frontenae followed op his sue* 
chiefly for the purpose of collecting resses by invading the Mohawk eo m tiy , 
farther matter for his Chronicle, and he leading an expedition in pnwou agalait 



Frontinos Froude 

Onondaga and Oneida ; while on the coast profusely in spring and autumn ; because 

he ravaged Maine and New York. at those times, while on clear nights the 

PrAntinna (fron-trnus), Skxtus cold is sufficient to freeze the dew, the 

**"."***• Julius, a Roman of days are at the same time sufficiently 

patrician descent, born about A.D. 40; warm to cause a very considerable quan- 

died 106w lie wa^ governor of Britain tity of moisture to evaporate into the 

from 75 to 78, and distinguished blm- air. 

self in the wars of the Bilures. lie TVostblte * condition caused by the 

appears to have been twice consul, and ***'»»'»'**«i action of frost on the hu- 

was appointed by Nerva to superintend man body. It is generally local and 

the aqueducts, on which he also wrote, partial, varying; from ordinary chilblain 

His De Stratagematibui, a treatise on to complete death of the part frosen. 

war, and his De Aquaduoiibus UrbU The simolest treatment consists in slowly 

Homw are well known. ooaiing back the vitality by friction. 

Prnnto (fron'td), Marcus Cobrk- Prnsthnrcp (frosfburg), a town of 

xrQUTO jj^jg ^ Roman orator and '™»«'"*«B Allegany Co.. Maryland 

rhetorician of the second century after 11 miles west of Cumberland. It is in a 

Christ, born at Cirta in Numidia. Hav- mountainous region, and coal is eiten* 

ing removed to Rome, he won tiie special sively mined. It has iron and firebrick 

favor of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, and works and is the neat of a state normal 

was entrusted with the education of the school. Pop. 6028. 

imperial princes Marcus Aurelius and TrAftted OlftfiS sIam roughened on 

Lucius Verus. His extant remains con- **voi»%*i* ^xooo^ ^j^^ surface, so as to 

aist chiefly of some letters to these destroy Ita transparency, in consequenc*e 

princes. of which the surface has somewhat the 

'RrAsnliilArf (frosh'dorf; called by appearance of hoaMroat — ^The term 

xmsgauon ^^^ French Froh^orf), frosted is also applied to the dead qr 

a village in Ix>wer Austria, on the river lusterless appearance of gold and silver 

I^eitha, about SO miles from Vienna. It jewelry when the surface is unpolished, 

is remarkable for its magnificent castb. Frotllflv Fbotu-hopper, the com- 

which has acquired a kind of political **v»****ji mon name of insects of the 

importance since 1844, when it became family Cercopids, the larve and pupse of 

the headquarters of the Bourbon party, which are found in frothy exudation on 

It was the favorite residence of the late plants. See Cu9koo»piU 

Comte de Chambord, who greatly im- Vrothin^llAm (froth'ing-am), Oc- 

proved and beautified the interior. **wi»**AA*g*MM*» tavius B., UntUrian 

iRVnaiTiAviA (frd-ai-nd'nA), a town of theologian, bom at Boston, Maa«achu- 

XTOSUOne ^^^j ^^^^ ^^ ,^^^ ^^^ .ett.^ in ig22; died in 1««. He was 

of the Cosa, 60 miles b. s. s. of Rome, ordained in 1847 and became pastor of 
Pop. of commune 11,101. the Third Unitarian Society in New 
PrAftt ^* ^^^ TULUxe we give to the atate York about 1859. He was a man of 
«Avoi* ^£ ^^^ weather when the tern- broad culture and excellent intellectual 
perature is below the freesing point of powers, and verv radical in his views, 
water (32* F.). The intensity of the resembling Theodore Parker in his radi* 
cold in frost is conveniently indicated by calism. He wrote various works, la- 
the popular expression so many dtgrtct eluding TranscendenialUm ta JVeic £110- 
of fro9t, which means that the tempera- 'o»d. The Religion of Humaniig, Tho 
ture of the atmosphere is so many degrees Porohlf^ etc. 

below the point at which the freesing of FrOllde ^fi^"^: J auks AifTHOirr, 
water commences. Frost is often very ^••^^ historian and miscellaneous 
destructive to vegetation, owing to the writer, bom at Totness, Devonshire, In 
fact that water, which is generally the 1818. He was educated at Oxford, was 
chief constituent of the juices of plants, elected fellow of Exeter College, and 
expands when freesing, and bursto, and received deacon's orders. He resign<Ml 
thus destroys the vesicles of the plant, his fellowship and withdrew from the 
In the same way rain-water, freecina in orders on the publication of his y tmesis 
the rrevioos of rnc^ks. breaks up their of Faith (1848). Between the y<*ars 
surfaces, and often detachos large fmg- 18JMI and 1800 appeared his great work, 
meats. Huar- front is frosen dew. It The Historjf of England from the Fall 
may either freeze whll.^ it is falling, of Wolsejf to tha Defeat of the Spanish 
when it is found K>o8eIy scattered on the Armada^ which was very popular, though 
ground : or being depoHited as dew in the it received but doubtful approval from 
early part of the nicht it may freeie historians. He was for some time editor 
during a subnennent part of it owing to of Fraser^s Magatine, to which he con- 
radiation. It is generally seen most tribnted many artlclcai aa well as to otbst 




Fructidor Faeace» 

periodicals. He was elected rector of American Quaker, at Norwich, had to* 
St. Andrews Uniyersity in 1869. He effect of turning her attention to serioot 
was made literary executor to Carlyle, things, and making her adopt decided 
and his Life of Carlyle, and Carlyle^s views on religious matters. Abont this 
Reminiscences, and Letters and Memori- time also she made the acquaintance ul 
aU of Jane Welsh Carlyle, as edited by Joseph Fry, a London merchant and a 
him, provoked an extraordinary amount strict Quaker, to whom she was marri«d 
of controversy. He died in 1894. in 1800.' In 1810 she became a preach««^ 

l«Viinfiiln'r (fruk'ti-d6r), the twelfth among the Friends. Having paid a visit 
xrucuaur ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ French re- to Newgate in 1813, she was so im- 
publican calendar (dating from Septem- pressed by the scene of squalor, vicr, 
ber 22, 1792), beginning August 18, andi and misery which she there witnessMd 
ending September 16th. that the amelioration of prison life be 

Fruit C^t), in botany, the seed of a came with her a fixed object. In 1817 
j:xuxh p]||Q^ Qf ^Q mature ovary, she succeeded in establishing a ladira* 
composed essentially of two parts, the committee for the reformation of female 
I)ericarp and the seed. In a more gen- prisoners in Newgate, along with a 
eral sense the term is applied to the school and manufactory in the prisnn, 
edible succulent products of certain the results of which proved eminently 
plants, generally covering and including satisfactory. These improvements wen 
their seeds. The hardier sorts of fruits shortly afterwards Introduced by her 
indigenous to the United States, or which means into other prisons. In the porsuit 
have been cultivated to any important of her philanthropic labors she made 
extent there, are the apple, pear, plum, tours throuch various parts of the 
cherry, apricot, peach, and nectarine ; United Kingdom, and also visited France, 
the gooseberry, currant (red, white, and Belgium, Germanyr and Holland, 
black), raspberry, strawberry, mulberry. TVye (^)* Wiluam P., Senator, 
The more important fruits requiring a ^^^ was bom at Lewiston, Maine, 
warm climate are the fig, date, grapo, in 1831. He studied law, became at- 
orange, lime, banana, tamarind, pome- torney-general of Maine in 1867, and 
granate, citron, breadfruit, olive, almond, member of Congress in 1871. In 1881. 
melon, cocoanut. etc. Some fruits are of he was elected to the Senate, and was a 
immense economic importance, either from member of the Paris Peace Conference 
supplying food to great numbers of peo- after the War of 1898. He was contin- 
pie (dates) or from furnishing bever- uously reelected and died in 1911. 
ages in extensive use (as wine from the Pno j Poftlisi. i^^'^^ p&-«h4'). Ms- 
grape). *******•*"**•* HBMBD, a Turkish 
1^r^1farip11ft ^^® name applied to statesman and man of letters, was bom 
X ruiMniuui, ^^^^^ persons who ad- at Constantinople in 1814 ; died at Nice 
Tocate a diet consisting suiely of fruit and in 1869. His diplomatic career took him 
nuts. As fruits ci itain little protein, the to London, Madrid, and St Petersbnif; 
nuts are necessary to a balanced ration, he was four times minister of foreign 
Compare Vegetarianism, affairs, and for ^ye years grand viiier; 
Praif.'nicrAnii the nane given to the and was the chief support of the reform 
xjTUib px^cuuy pigeons of the renua party in the Turkish empire. He wrote 
Carpophdgus, birds of very brillisnt poetry, political pamphlets, and a Turk- 
plumage, occurring in India^, the warmer ish grammar, which naa been tranalatcd 
parts of Australia, etc. They are so into several languages, 
called because they feed entirely on fruit TSiao (fOHca), Strait OF. See /aan 
TSVnafnTH (frus'tum), in geometry, * **^^ de Fuca, Strait of, 
xiuBuiuu ^jjg ^^ ^f ^ g^ijj jjgj^ ^^ TncftGCW (fa-kft'se^), a nat order 
base, left by cutting off the top portion ^ ^^^'^v'*"* of dark-colored alge, con- 
by a plane parallel to the oase; or sisting of olive-colored inarticulate sea- 
the part of any solid between two places, weeds, distinguished from the other alg» 
which may be either parallel or inclined by their organs of reproduction, which 
to each ouier, as the frustum of a cone, consist of archegonia and antiieridia, con- 
of a pyramid, or of a sphere, which lat- tained in common chambers or cooc^i^ 
t<*r is any part comprised between two tacles united in club-shaped receptaclfs 
r>nrallel sections. at the ends or margins of the fronds. 
XU«Y (^ri), Elizabeth, philanthropist, Fucacee exist in all parts of the ocean, 
J the third daughter of John Gur- and, though all are probably oceasloiiany 
noy, of Earlham Hall* near Norwich, attached, they may persist as floating 
England, was born in 1780 ; died at Rams- roasfli^s, like the gulf- weed. JfMroeysKt 
gate in 1846. In her oighteenth year a pyrilfra Is said to have fronds of 50O 
sermon preached by William Savery, an to 1500 feet long. Sec FiiOM. 



Fu-chow Fuel 

Fu-Chow (^^^«)- See Foo-chow. hoi are the liquid fuels most in use. The 

, ^ , chief gaseous fuels are coal gas, water 
Fnclisia. (ftlscm-a; i""ned after the gas, natural gas and producer gas. 
discoverer Leonard Fuchg, a Among the solid fuels coal is by far the 
German botanist), a genus of beautiful most important The common division of 
flowering shrubs, natives of South coal is into anthracite and bituminous. 
America, Mexico, and New Zealand, nat. Bituminous coal is again divided into: 
order Onagraceae, characterized by hav- anthracite; cooking and furnace coals; 
ing a funnel-shaped, colored, deciduous, ^s coal; non-cooking, long-flame coal; 
four-parted calyx, sometimes with a very lignite, or brown coal; cannel coal. An- 
long tube; four petals set in the mouth thracitic coal differs little from anthra- 
of the calyx-tube and alternating with cite, containing 90 to 93 per cent of free 
its segments ; eight exserted stamens, and carbon, whereas anthracite contains 98 
a long style with a capitate stigma. This per cent American anthracite is a hard, 
is one of our most common decorative dense coal, with a metallic lustre, and 
greenhouse plants, while the hardy va- burns with a smokeless flame, giving an 
rieties out of doors in the open border intense heat Gas coal contains from 80 
form an important feature with their to 85 per cent, of carbon, and is rich in 
droopins, elegant habit and their wouder- gas. Lignite is a coal intermediate be- 
fui profusion of flowers. tween peat and bituminous coal, often 

PnniTlO ^^ Cklano (fd'che-no, cbcl- showing a woody structure. Cannel coal 

* w-^*-"-", ^/jjg . i^tin^ Fucinus La- is also a large gas-produdng coal. 

cu«), formerly a lake of Southern Italy, Wood long held sway as the principal 
about 11 miles long and 5 miles broad, source of heating, but is not now in com- 
2181 feet above sea-level in the province mon use except in remote country dis- 
of Aquila in the Central Apennines. As tricts. Coke and charcoal, the products 
the lake often rose and submerged the respectively of coal and wood, are also 
neighboring lands, the Emperor Claudius much in use as fuel. 

caused a tunnel to be constructed to The chemical examination Q^, tU|u in- 
carry off its surplus waters into the eludes the determination of (1) moisture, 
Garigliano. This vast work was soon (2) ash, (3) cokej (4) volatile matter, 
allowed to fall into disrepair. Between (5) fixed carbon in coke, (6) sulphur, 
1852 and 1875, however, this work was (7) chlorin^ (8) phosphorus. Moisture 
repaired and enlarged by a company, is determined by noting the loss in weight 
and the lake has now been thoroughly when a small sample is heated at 100 de- 
drained, and 36,000 acres of rich arable grees for about one hour. The ash is de- 
land reclaimed termined by heating a sample in a muffle 
ISSiniia (fti'kus), a genus of seaweeds, furnace until all the combustible matter 

* ui/U» family Fucacea, comprising has been burned off. The ash, which gen- 
various common seaweeds which have erally contains silica, oxides of the alka- 
a flat or compressed forked frond, some- line earths, fernc oxide (which gives the 
times containing air-vessels. Many of ash a red color) , sulphur, etc., is ana- 
the species are exposed at low water: lyzed by the ordinary gravimetric nneth- 
they form a considerable proportion of ?ds. The determination of coke is very 
the seaweeds thrown upon some coasts, important on account of the conclusions 

Snd are used for manure and for making concerning the nature of the coal which 
elo Most contain iodine ** permits to be drawn. It may be (1) 

ThTAl (tli'el), carbonace<5us m a 1 1 e r. Pulverulent (2) slightly fritted. (3) 

* **®* which may be in the solid, the sPo?«y a»<| «^.®\¥% 15> compact A corn- 
liquid, oi the gaseous condition, and Pact coke is yielded by good coking coals, 
which, in combining with oxygen, gives and is usually large in amount 

rise U> the phenomenon of heat? thelieat . Li<l«>d fuels are comprised under the 
being made use of for domestic, manufac- ^®*^,^^ petroleum and its products, as 
turtng, and other purposes. The essen- naphtha, gasoline, kerosine, tar and tar 
tial heat-producing elements of a fuel are refuse, etc. ; alcohol, and for special uses^ 
carbon and hydrogen, and the fuel is val- chemical derivatives such as amyl-acetate. 
ued in the measure in which these two Crude petroleum consists of about 85 per 
«»lements are present Oxygen, nitrogen, cent, carbon and 15 per cent hydrojfen. 
sulphur and phosphorus occur incidentally It thus provides a very efficient fuel 
'a most fuels. The inorganic matter con- easily regulated, quickly bghted or extin- 
oiined in a fuel constitutes the ash. Fuels guished, insuring a steady, intense heat 
may be conveniently divided into three and perfect combustion. To obtain proper 
classes : Solid, as coal, wood, peat coke combustion of oil fuel, the oil must be 
and charcoal. Petroleum in its various converted into spray, which is done by a 
forms, vegetable and animal oils, and alco- iteam jet or atomiser. Within the laaS 




Fucnte ^ Pngger Family 

few years alcohol has come prominently out in the Basque provinces, in assertion 

into notice as a source of heat It has of the fueros of that district, which lasted 

been shown that crude denatured alcohol ten years, and was only pacitied by the 

as a fuel for use in internal combustion formal recognition of the Basque prM- 

engines is of higher efficiency than the leges in 1844 by the aueen and cortes uf 

lighter petroleum oils. Spain. The Basque fueros, however. 

Among gaseous fuels, ordinary illumi- were finally abrogated in 1876 as a result 

nating |^as holds a prominent place from of the Carlist rising. 

Itsuse in smaU engines and shop and do- p^e-4^g (fwftr'tfis), Estbtaw Awto- 

mestic appbances. In many large manu- i:ucri»C5 j^j^ (18^1903) an Ameri- 

factories producer gas is being exten- can iAvil engineer and educator, bom at 

sively used, and there is a growing ten- porto Rico, of mixed Spanish, P^nchnnd 

^?^^y 1?? i.^^"*^'*^. ** ^"^ *^^ '"".^IS^^^S Irish race. He graduated f^m the iSy 
•irhere high temperatures are required and (New York) Polytechnic Instituted 

ITl^fS ^^? Xt^Vil?. SLTmnn'Sr^S ^^^ ^^ retiming to Porto Rico entered 
f^^k Jff/^It?,i?Kf«*?f "^^^.wHn^ ^e ^^y^ corps of engineers. He was for 

IS^n^mv^n^-K^PffiS^nA.?!^ an^^^ * «°>« ^^^^Or of public WOrks in PortD 

economy in labor, fuel and heat ; and the ^^^ ^ut resigned and went to New York, 
high temperature obtained. Producer gas -^ijp «' i,^ lindered am^Il «irri<^in f£ 
is derived from the decomoosition of Zoti of 7hP rSotoiT^ Rn«Sn!S^ ^S» 
water or steam in contact witV incandes- TL^l^ ^n^J^ h^nuJ^^niT^nU^Jril 

l^^jTi^^iSl^otlf^l^l^^^ ISrielTsSgt^e SSmr^foS"l.h!cT?S;i.S! 

succeeded by the formation of carbon VnVrstv T« ^h^^^^J^rJ^L^ 
monoxide, a non-luminous gas, but one Jii5;„^'{^;K/2 J^Jlu^T*™^ 
possessim^ high calorific power. A plant *^*^^,° /*' "^® desirability of a Nu»ragaa 
tormanuficSiring the gas wnsii^s o?a ^^^ ^^ ^**' «nKine«r-in-chief. He be- 
nroAnot^T or furnace • a vaitorizer for ah- camo dean of the school of engineering in 
^^^thV^^^tor^J^^\om& ^™<^" University in 1873 ; director U 
the stSun needed; a cooling washer; and ^coUege of civil engineering, 1880.«2. 
a purifier, to remove the tar. Oil gas ia Fuerteveiltura ^I!^}^l^'^T^nlSill 
also used as a fuel ; that is, gas made from t i i *.^ * t ? utS. 

crude oils. Islands, separated from Lancerota by the 

Prepared fuels are made from coal in a ®^™^ ^^ Bncavna. Cabras on the «g 
powdered condition. The coal after being <^<^«^' *»«" * f^J*?S?''' ^^^^ ^* 
washed is mixed and ground with tar, S* ">• *^oPv »*>out ll.«^. ^ ^ ^^ 
pitch or other binding material in the FUffffer Family ^ji^^*'''.vA"5; * 
proportion of about 90 parts of coal tu 10 ^f ., , distlngmshed Ger- 

of the binder. The mixture is then man famUy, early admitted among th^ 
melted and molded into blocks of a size hereditary nobility, and now represented 
easy to handle. Attention has been di- "7 two main lines of princes and several 
rected to the utilisation of coal in the minor noble branches. The founder of 
form of dust. The advantages claimed for this family was Jouann Fuqobb, a 
the direct use of coal dust are : complete master-weaver who settled in Aogsborr 
combustion and the consequent elimination in 1368 and acquired much prupertr. 
of smoke, and the greater efficiency of His descendants became leading banken, 
the fuel ; ability to use a cheap grade of merchants, and mine-owners, were lib- 
coal; the enlarcement of furnace ca- eral and public-spirited men, patrons of 
pacity, and small labor cost. One of its art, and several of them became distis- 
disadvantages is that ash dust is dis- guished soldiers and statesmen. Among 
charged into the air in large quantities, the most eminent of the family wa^ 
Only the bituminous coals have been sue- Jakob Fuooer (145^1525), who carried 
cessfully used alone. on great commercial operations, advanced 

f^ente (^U-«n'tA). with affixes, the money to the Emperors Maximilian and 
^ **'' "^ name of numerous small Charles V, and by the former wss raised 
towns in Spain. The most important is to the rank of nobleman, being al^o Im- 
Fuentb-del-Maoste, a town, province of perial councilor under both. Cbarlea V 
Badajos, near the right bank of the rsised Jakob's two nephews, Raimnod 
Guadajira, 82 miles b.8.bl of Badajos. and Anton Fugger, to the dignity of 
Pop. Q&28. counts. He also invested tbAm with the 

Fnero i^-^'^)* > Spanish word sig* estates of Kirrhberg and Welssentirtni, 
nifyinff Jurisdiction, law. oriri- which had been mortgaged to them, 
lege, and applied historically to the granted them a seat at the imperial diet, 
written diarters of particular districts, and letters giving them princely fynvl- 
towns, et& In 1863 a civil war broke leges. Subeeqaently the Ui^est ptaea 



Fngitiye Slave Law Fuller's Earth 

of the empire were held by the Fugger^, by the intense beat of lightning when it 
and princely families thought themselves penetrates a mass of sand, and fuses a 
honored by their alliance. portion of the materials through which it 

ITiicrifiirp filavp ImSLIU & ^^ ^^r passes. 

xug^iuvc 0i»vc xjttw, ^g return PnHiom (^ttl'am), one of the London 

of fugitive slaves to their masters, was * u*i«»iiJ parliame ntary boroughs, 

passed by the United States Congress in bounded by the Thames and the bor- 

1793, and a much more stringent one in oughs of Cheiaea, Kensington, and Ham- 

1850, making it a penal offense to aid mersmith. It contains the palace of the 

a slave in his flight and requiring all Bishop of London. Top. (ll^llj 153,325. 

persons called upon to assist in his cap- iSilipo (fil'li-iKa). iSee Coot, 

ture. This law caused much hostile * ua*^» 

feeling in the Northern states, few North- PnllAr (fnMer), Mabgabet. See 0«- 

erners would obey its requirements, and * uxacx ^^ (Margaret Fuller). 

it was one of the leading causes that P||11a|* Melville Weston, an emi- 

brought on the Civil war. * uxacx j ^j^^^ American jurist, was 

Pllffne C^^S)» a musical term derived bom in Augusta, Maine, 1833; graduated 

***»"*^ from the Latin word fuga (a at Bowdoin College, 1853, and at Har- 

flight), and signifying a polyphonic com- vard Law School, 1855. After practising 

position constructed on one or more short in his native town for a little over a 

subjects or themes, which are harmonized year, he moved to Chicago, where he was 

according to the laws of counterpoint, ver^ successful, and until 1880 took an 

and introduced from time to time with active part in politics. In 1888 Pres- 

various contrapuntal devices, the inter* ident Cleveland appointed him chief jus- 

est in these frequently-heard themes being tice of the United States Supreme Court, 

sustained by diminishing the interval of a position held by him till his death in 

time at which they follow each other, 1910. 

and monotony being avoided by the occa- "Rnll a|* Thomas, an eminent hls- 

sional use of episodes, or passages open *'**^^^^f tori an and divine of the 

to free treatment Church of Encland, bom in 1608 at Aid- 

l^^TlTlATl See Fnfien. winkle, in Northamptonshire; died in 

xuiuicu. ^QQ^ jj^ graduated at Queen's CoUege, 

XSiii.VftTnfl (f5'je-yil'ma). or Fusi- Cambridge, held several clerical positions, 

j:uji Attiua ^ama, a dormant vol- and in 1643 joined the kin^ at Oxford 

cano of a symmetrical, cone-like shape, in during the civil war. Becoming chaplain 

the island of Hondo, Japan, the sacred to Sir Ralph Hopton, of the army, he 

mountain of the Japanese. It has been l»egan the collection of materials relating 

quiescent since 1707; is 12,400 feet in to English history and antiquities. At 

height, and is visible in clear weather for the close of tha w^ar he took refuge in 

a distance of nearly a hundred miles. Exeter, and was appointed chaplain to 

Plllo FuLBE. See Fellatah, the infant Princess Henrietta Maria. 

j: luay Shortly before the restoration he was 

Fnlcmm Curkrum), in mechanics, reinstated in his prebcndal stall, and soon 

* •**^* **"* the support of fixed point after that event was made one of the 
about which a lever turns. See Lever. king's chaplains. S^everal of his writings 
Pnlda (f^l'da), a Prussian town, are English classics, remarkable for 

province of Hessen-Nasaau, on quaintness of style, wit, sagacity, and 
a river of the same name, 54 miles 8. s. E. learning. Among the more important are : 
of Cassel. It is irregularly built: con- Uutory of the Holy War; The Holy and 
tains a cathedral, a handsome modem Profane State ; Piagah i<ight of Palestine : 
edifice; a castle, once occupied by the Church History of Britain; and the 
prince bishops, and other interesting Worthirt of England, a production valu- 
buildings; and has manufactures of cot- able alike for the solid information it 
ton. woolen, and linen goods, etc. The affords relative to the provincial historr 
town derives its oririn from a once-<'ele- of the country and for the profusion of 
bra ted abbey founded by St. Boniface biographical anecdote and acute observa- 
(Winfried). the apostle of Germany, in tion on men and manners. 

744. Pop. le.ftOO. ^ ^ ^ Pnller's Eftrth ('wI'«ti>. • Tarfety 

Tnlffom ( f ul'gura) , the generic ' ^^^^ » X*aiTn ^f ^, , , ; or m a r I. 

* •**8^*«* name of the lantern-flies compact but friable, unctuous to the 
(which see). touch, and of various colors, usnsllv with 
Pnl^nritft (furgfi-rlt), any rocky a shmlo of green. It is us«»fnl in scouring 
f uAguAxw Bnb8tance which has and cleansing cloth, ss It jmblhos the 
been fused or vitrified by lightning. More grease and oil used In preparing wo<il. 
strictly, a vitrified tube of sand formed It consists of tllica 60 per cent, alumina 




Fulling-mill Famage 

20, water 24, and BinaU quaotitieB of piilniinin Acid ('al-mln'i''). * Pecnt 
magaeaiA, lime, and peroxide o( iron. •*■ " * " ^^^" &W11. j^^. ^^^ known onlj 
Thtre are citensivc beds ol this earth In tombi nation witb certain bases, ana 
in I'Ingland and elst^where. firet discovered along with mercarj' and 

PnllinEr-mill t,^ll'!'°8h » ™''^ ^"' nilver, forming detonating compounds. 

6 bulling cloth by means pnlton (fi'l'tun), county seat of Cal- 

of pesUea (.r stampers, which beat and * *"""" luwaj Co., MiKsouri, 26 mUM 
prcaa it to a clone or compact state, and w. e. of Jefferson City, Seat of Wsatnuii- 
cleanse it. The principal parts of a ater. William Wooda, and Synodical cd- 
fulliag-mill are the wheel, with its trun- leges: ako State Insane UoBpital and 
die, which gives motion to the tree or school fur the deaf. It has coal mine* 
apindle. whose teetb communicate that and fire brick factories, etc Pop 0005. 
niolion to the pesUes or stampers, which Pnltnn " f^'f "' Oswego Co.. New 
fall into troughs, wherein the cloth is ■*' *""*"> York, 24 miles n. w. of Sjrt- 
put. with fuller Vearlh. to be scoured and cuse, on Oswego River and CanaL It hat 
tbiclieDed by this process of beating. flour, woolen, pulp and paper miUa, ma- 

Fnlmar (fOlmar), a natatorial or chine shopa, ateel works, etc Pop. (1910) 
.Biumar g^imming oceanic bird 10,480; (1920) 13,M3. 
iPHlmHrut glaciaUB) of the family Pro- TfultnTi Kobbbt, the Inventor of the 
wliariidee or petrels, about the siw of a ■*■ '"**'") f^gj practicable steamboat, 
large duck. It inhabits the northern waa born in Lancaster County, Pennijl- 
seas in prodigious numbers, breeding in vania, in 1765; died 1815. He adoptnl 
the profession of portrait and landscape 
painter, and in bis twenty-secuod ytar 
proceeded to England tor tbe purpoae of 
studying art under West There h* 
became acquainted with the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Karl Stanhope, and James 
Watt, and was led to devote himsell to 
mechanical eugineeriiig. In ITM he took 
a patent for a double-inclined plane, 
which was intended to supersede locks on 
canals : and be also patented a mill for 
sawing marble, macblnea for BpinDing flai 
Fulmar (PulmdnoalacCdlu). and making ropes, a dredging-macbtlie. 

etc. In 1797 he went to Paris, where be 
Iceland, Greenland, Spitzbergen, the produced tbe first panorama that was ei- 
Sbetland and Orkney Islands, the Heb- bibited there. He also, after some trials, 
rides, etc. It feeds on fish, the blubber was successful in introducing a boat pti>- 
of wbalea, and any fat, putrid, floating pelled by steam upon the Seine. Dutittf 
Bubatance that comes in its way. It a visit to Scotland he bad seen and ob- 
makes Its nest on sea-cliffs, in which it tained drawings of the Ckarhlit Duni—, 
lays only one egg. The natives of St. a steam-vessel which bad plied with ano 
Kltda value the eggs above those of any cess on tbe Forth and Clyde CanaL His 
otber bird. The fulmar is also ralued chief occupation in Paria, however, waa 
for its feathers and down, and for tbe the Invention of torpedoes tor naval war- 
oil found in its stomach, which is one fare. Be returned to America in ISOtl. 
of tbe principal products of Si. Kilda. and built a steamboat of considerable 
When caught or assailed ft lightens itself dimensions, which began to oarlgate the 
bv disRorgInK the oil from its stomach, Hudson River in 1807. Its progrcai 
There is another and larger species fonnd through the water was at the rate of 5 
in the Pacific Ocean. milea an hour. It was a oonsidcrabl* 

Fulmination ('alml-na'sbnn>, a improvement over previous effort at 
A luuuuaKAwu jpj^ ygpj jjj pj,em- steam navigation and the steamboat was 
istry to denote the sudden decomposition soon common on the rivers of the UnltMl 
of a body by heat or percussion, accom- States. In 1814 he constructed lh« ftrrt 
penied bv a flash of light and a loud re- war steamship, and was engaged upon an 
port. Fulminating compounds, or ful- improvement of bis tubmarlne tiamedo 
minstes. sre explosive compounds of when he died. 

fulminlc scid with various bnws. aiich as ITnniiKr^ (ffl'maj; L«t /hbix, 
gold, mprrory. platinum, and silver. The * ""^'*fi*' smoket. a Ul on erwr 
old fulminating powder is a mixture of honw with a chimney, mentioned t« 
■u1|>hiir. niter, and potash. Fnlmlnate n^meiiday Book, and eommonly called 
of mercury forma tbe priming of per- smoke- farthings. It la anppoaed to have 
cuBsloD capa, bi'en the origin of the Haarrttaaait tm- 



Fumaria Fundy 

posed by Charles II, and repealed by angle they contain. In order to indicate 

William and Mary. in a general way that one qoantity y is 

PriTYinriA (ftl'ma-ri-a). See Fumitory, a function of another m the notation y = 

f ujuaxxa ^ ^^^^ ^j. something similar, is adopted; 

TVimo'TionAc^ (f tl- m a- r i-&'8e-«), a thus, if « be the area of a triangle, w 
£ umiuriiiucic g m a 1 1 nat. order of and y two of the sides, and e the con- 
exogenous plants, closely allied to Papa- tained angle, we should write u=^ 
veraceae. The species are slender (r, y, 9). 

stemmed, herbaceous plants, generally Pnyt ntion ^^ specific office or action 
erect, though some climb by means of * u.ii.*/iiawii., which any organ or sys- 
their twisting leaf-stalks. Many species tem of organs is fitted to perform in the 
are objects of cultivation by the gardener animal or vegetable economy. — Vital funo- 
for the s&ke of their showy flowers. All iiont, functions immediately necessary to 
are astringent and acrid plants, and are life, as those of the brain, heart, lungs, 
reputed diaphoretics and aperients. They etc. — Natural or vegetative functions, 
inhabit the temperate and warm regions functions less instantly necessary to life, 
of the northern hemisphere and South as digestion, absorption, assimilation, ex- 
Africa, pulsion, etc. — Antmal functions, those 
PmniffRtion (^^-nil-gil'shun), the which relate to the external world, as 
f luiixgaiixuix application of fumes, the senses, voluntary motions, etc 

jas. or vapor for the PUfPose of di«n- Fundamental NotC (/V?^-°*«^'- 

fecting houses, clothes, and the like. The * ****i*w"*^**v»* *'ww»* tal), in mu- 

fumes of heated vinegar, burning sulphur, gic, the lowest or gravest note that a 

or the like, formerly employed, are of string or pipe can sound. — Fundamental 

but little value. For really active proc- tone$ are the tones from which harmonics 

esses see Diainfectants. are generated. 

T?iiT¥iif ATir (ftl'mi-tu-ri). the com- PhthI'S Fun-dunoi ( fun'dung'gl >, 

S>nus of plants, nat. order Fumariaceie. let (the Pa$pdlum erile), much cultivated 
everal species are known, natives of in the west of Africa. It is light and 
Europe, Aisa, and America. The common nutritious, and has been recommended for 
fumitory is a very frequent weed in our cultivation in Britain as food for invalids 
cornfields, and also found in highly-cul- especially. 

tivated gardens. They are slender annual PTiTi^a PUBUO, and Fttnded Dibt, 
herbs with much-divided leaves and pur- "^ »*"•»*»> money lent to government 
plish flowers in racemes at the top of constituting a naoonal debt. The several 
the stem or opposite the leaves. F, debts contracted by the United States 
oHicinAlit, the best-known species, was at have been for war expenditure. In 1800, 
one time much used in medicine for scor- at the outbreak of the Civil war, our na- 
butic affections, etc., but its use is now tional debt was sUted at $64.H42.287. In 
discontinued. 1866 it reached the enormous figures of 

Fnnaria (ffl-nft'rl-a), a genus of $2,773,236,173. The monev was bor- 
j; uuAAxa mosses, one of which, F. rowed at varying rates of Interest and 
hygrometrica, is common in Britain, espe- a very large portion of the debt consisted 
dally on spots where a wood-fire has of legal tender notes and other obligations 
been, and grows in all parts of the world, bearing no interest. In 1014, the year of 
PiiTinlial (fun-sh&r), the capital of the opening of the Great wiir. thiN hnd 
X uuuiiai ^j,^ Island of Madeira, situ- been reduce<l to a little over $1.00().()C)0.- 
ated on a bay on the south coast. It 000. On the entrance of the Unittnl States 
stretches for nearly a mile along the into the war, in 1017, the debt was again 
shore, and presents a thoroughly Ruro- enormounly incroaKod, and in 1010 the 
pean appearance. It is a coaling station total intcn^st-bcuring debt amounted to 
for steamers, and is much resorted to by $25,234,406,000. ' 

invalids afflicted with pulmonary com- TSiTiflir ffnn'di>. Bat oy. a lanre 
plaints. Pop. 20,850. * uuujr ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Atlantic, on the 

T^nctioil (fnnk'shnn). In ma the- east const of North America, separating 
* **■"'*'*'" mstics, a qunntity bo con- Nova Sootla from Npw Brunswick. At 
nected with another that no change can Its inner extremity it divides into Chig- 
be made In the Intter without producing necto Bay, and ^Hnas Channel and Basin, 
a corresponding chanre in the former, in with smaller continuations. It is noted 
which case the dependent ounntitv is said for its iinn'»tnous tidr«. which cause a 
to be a function of tbo other: thn«. the rise and fall of from 12 to 70 feet, and 
Hr*»nmfen»nce of a circle is a fnnrfion of thi» navigation \n dsngerons. At its en- 
the diafnetor: the area of a triangle \n a tmncc nn? (i-mul Munnn and oihor i^- 
fonction of any two of the sides and the lands. The b^iy rcceivoH tho water of the 
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St. Croix and St. John rivers, and has 
numerous harbors. 

Fmien (^^'nen; Danish. Fyen), the 
largest of the Danish islands 
except Seeland, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Great Beit, and from Jutliind 
by the Little Belt; circuit, about 185 
miles; area, 1132 square miles. The 
interior towards the west is covered by a 
range of low hills, but, with this excep- 
tion, it is composed of large and fertile 
plains under good cultivation. The largest 
stream is the Odense^which has a course 
of about 36 miles. The chief towns are 
Odense, Svendborg, and Nyborg. Pop. 
with Langeland and Arroe, 240,359. 

Funeral Kites <,f?J|,'«f;*i Jli^l-^t 

rites and ceremonies 
connected with the disposing of the dead. 
Among the ancient Egyptians the friends 
of the deceased put on mourning habits, 
and abstained from gayety and entertain- 
ments for from forty to seventy days, 
during which time the body was em- 
balmed. Among the ancient Jews great 
regard was paid to a due performance 
of the rites of sepulture; and among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans to be de- 
prived of the proper rites was considered 
the greatest misfortune that could happen. 
The decorous interring of the dead with 
religious ceremonies indicative of hopes 
of a resurrection is characteristic of all 
Christian nations. With Roman Cath- 
olics the body is the object of solemn 
ceremonial from the moment of death 
until interment. The Church of England 
funeral service is too well known to re- 
quire any notice. Among other Protestant 
bodies there is usually no formal service, 
but prayer is offered up or an ordinary 
religious service held before the inter- 
ment in the house of the deceased or his 
relatives, or, in the case of a public 
funeral, in some public place. The prac- 
tice or delivering funeral orations at 
the interment of the dead by laymen is 
common in France, and not un frequent 
in America. In Ireland the wake, or 
watching of the dead, by the lower classes, 
is usually a scene of tumult and drunken- 
ness. For many curious customs at 
funerals see Brand's Popular Antiquities 
and Strut t*s Manners and Customs; see 
ai^o Burial, 

PiiTiflrirpTiATi (fftnfkir^-^n; 'Five 
JJTiniKircnen churches'), a town 

of the Austrian Empire, in Hungary, on 
the slope of a hill. 105 miles s. s. w. 
Budapest. It is the see of a bishop, 
and the cathedral, a handsome Gothic 
structure, is one of the oldest ecclesias- 
tical edifices in Hungary. Fflnfkirchen 
once had a flourishing university, at- 
tended by 2000 students. Its industries 



comprise fine pottery, woolens, leather, 
liqueurs, etc In the neighborhood brown 
coal and black marble are worked. Pop. 
(1911) 49.822. 

Punn (^u^'iO» a large natural order 
**-"•&'*' of cryptogamous or flowerless 
plants, comprehending not only the vari- 
ous races of mushrooms, toadstools, and 
similar plants, but a large number of 
microscopical plants growing upon other 
plants, and suostances which are known 
as molds, mildew, smut, rust, brand, dry- 
rot, bacteria, etc. Fungi agree with 
algffi and lichens in their cellular struc- 
ture, which is, with very few exceptions, 
void of anything resembling vascular tis- 
sue ; but differ from them in deriving their 
nutriment from the body on which they 
grow, not from the medium by which 
(hey are surrounded. They are among 
the lowest forms of vegetable life, and, 
from the readiness with which they 
spring up in certain conditions, their 
germ9 are supposed to be floating in the 
atmosphere in incalculable numbers. 
Many diseases are produced by fungL 
Fungi differ from other plants in being 
nitrogenous in composition, and in inhal- 
ing oxygen and giving out carbonic acid 
gas, in these respects approximating to 
the similar animal functions. Berkeley 
divides fungi into two great sections, the 
first having the spores naked, and com- 
prising agarics, boleti, puffballs, rust, 
smut, and mildew ; the second, comprising 
the morels, truffles, certain molds, etc., 
in which the spores are in sacs (asci). 
These are again subdivided into six prin- 
cipal orders, all formed on the mode in 
which the spores are borne, namely: — "L 
Ascomycetes, comprising a vast number 
of the black pustular growths abundant 
on dead wood, bark, twigs, leaves, etc 
Among these are the mildews (Erysiphe), 
the black mildews (Capnodium), and the 
whole great tribe of SphceritE, The 
truffles (Tuber), morels (MorcheUa), and 
Helvellw also belong to this division. 2. 
Physomycetes, a small group comprising 
the true molds. 3. HyphomyceteSy in* 
cludinff the bacteria of disease and the 
great host of minute molds which cover 
almost every substance exposed to damp- 
ness. To it also belong the mold of the 
potato-rot {Botrytis infestans) and many 
which induce decay in fruit {Oldium), the 
bread and cheece molds ( Penicillium, As- 
pergillus) , hnd the yeast and vinegar 
)lant8. which are submerged mycelia of 
^enicillium. 4. Coniomycetes^ comprehend- 
ng the whole family of rusts, smuts, and 
bunt (Puccinea, UrSdo, VstiUgo, Tilleiia, 
A£cidium, etc.). 5. Oasteromyceies, In- 
cluding the whole tribe of puffballs. as 
well as the subterranean fungi whidi look 



Tungicides Fur Trade 

like trnlRefl, bat are dusty and smntty shapea required to make the different ar- 

within* (Sb Uymenom^etes, typical and tides desired. 

well-known examples of which are found XSir Trail a In Europe the fur trade 
in the mushrooms and sapballs. Fungi ' *^ xirouv. ^ ^^ cnietlj by Russia, 
occur in erery part of the earth where which yields great 9uantities of furs, espe- 
the cold is not too intense to destroy the dally in the Asiatic portions of her 
spawn, though they abound most in dominions. Austria, Turkey, Scandina- 
moist, temperate regions where the sum- yia, etc., also yidd a certain quantity, 
mer is warm. Sereral spedes afford The fur trade of America has long been 
exedlent and abundant food, others are highly important, and has given origin to 
Taluable in medicine, while many are several great tradin|; companies, of which 
deadly poisons and many, plant pests. the Dutch Bast India Company was first. 
Fnn^imdeB (fun'ji-slds), substances The French early took up the fur trade 
f uugAVAucD ^^ ^^ prevent or ae- in Canada, and thdr chain of forts i^d 
stroy fungous growths on plants. The trading posts at one time extended from 
marxed extension of injurious parasitic Hudson Bay to New Orleans. Quebec 
growths has attracted wide attention to and Montreal were at first trading posts, 
the subject of fungicides, and the United In 1670 Charles II granted to Frince 
States Department of Axrioulture, has Rupert and others a charter empowering 
UBued bulletins on fungidaes. them to trade exdusiyely with the 
Funnel (^un'el), the shaft or hollow aborigines of the Hudson Bay region, 
channel of a chimney through A company, then and after odled Uie 
which smoke ascends ; especially in ateam- Hudson Bay Company, was formed, 
sAtps, a cylindrical iron chimney for which for a period of nearly two cen- 
the bdler-fumaces rising above the deck, turies possessed a monopoly of the fur 
Fnnflton (funs'ton), Fbedesick, sol- trade in the vast tract of country known 
^^ dier, was bom in Ohio in as the Hudson Bay Territory. In the 
1866. In 1898 he joined the armv of the winter of 1783-84 another company was 
Philippines. His most famous exploit was formed at Montreal, called the Sorihwe$t 
the capture of Aguinaldo, the Philippine Fur Company, which disputed the right 
leader. In 1016, as major-general, he com- of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
manded the forces on the Mexican border, actively opposed it After a long and 
He died February 19, 1917. bitter rivalry the two companies united in 
Pnp Fur is the fine, soft, hsiry cover- 1821, retaining the name of Hudson Bay 
ing of certain animals. The term Company. The monopoly which had 
is sometunes distinctively spnlied to hitherto been enjoyed by the original com- 
such coverings when prepared for being pany about Hudson Bay was now much 
made into artides of dress, etc.. while extended; but in 1868 an act of pariia- 
the name of peltry is given to them in ment was passed to make providon for 
an unprepared state or when merely dried, the surrender, upon certain terms, of all 
The animals chiefly sought after for the the territories belonging to the company, 
sake of their furs are the beaver, rac- and for their incorporation with the Do- 
coon, muskrat, squirrel, hare, rabbit, minion of Canada. In 1869 the surrender 
chinchilla, bear (black, gray, and brown), was carried out, Canada paying £300,000 
otter, sea-otter, seal, wolf, wolverine or to the company by way of compensation, 
glutton, marten, ermine, lynx, coypou The company still possesses about 150 
(nutria), polecat (fitch), opossum, fox. Louses, forts, and posts in the whole re- 
etc (See under proper headings.) All gion formerly belonging to it, and its 
the preparation that skins require before operations, indeed, extend beyond British 
being sent to the market is to make them America into the ITnited States and to 
perfectiy dty. so as to prevent them from the Sandwich Ides and Alaska. It em- 
putrefying. This is done by expodng ploys directiy somewhere about 3000 
them to the heat of the sun or a fire, agents, traders, voyagers, and servants. 
The small skins are sometimes previoudy besides Indian hunters. Some of its 
steeped in a solution of alum. When posts are dtnated very far north, almost 
stored in large quantities they must be approaching the Arctic Ocean. The trade 
carefully preserved from dampness, as in furs conducted by dtitens of the United 
well as from moths. The fur-dresser, on States has been extendve. but in a greater 
receiving the skins, first subjects them degree the result of individual enterprise 
to a softening process. He next cleans than of the management of gigantic cor- 
tbem from loose pieces of the integument porations. The Alaska Fur Company 
bv scraping them with an Iron blade, holds two of the Aleutian Islands in lease 
Finally, the fur is cleaned and combed, from the government with the sole rirht 
after which It is handed over to the cutter, of killing yeariy not more than 100.000 
who cuts the furs out into ths various fur-seals. Tlie fur trade centers in LoJn- 
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lard; heiKbt, 9036 feet containing taclllt? of regnlatin* the heat For tbtj 

gl&der in wbicb the Rhone baa lt« blsh tempera tu res the electric fnmace ia 

ce. Tbe aummit of the Fnrca Fm, ntiliced. See Eteotrio Furnace. 

which there is a good road, ia 7982 rnmeaUX Islands ''*'*'"i'l * 

high. * ^AM.tM.^^»t^Jt. .u»auuB group belong- 

ries (f(l'rCB)f EuKEzmtES, EIbim- Ing to Taamania, st the east end of Baaa 

RTES (amoDE the Rantans, Strait, inclnding Flinders laland with an 

ia and Dira), deities in the Greek area of 613XXXI acres; Cape Barren lal- 

lologr. who were tbe avengers of and, 110,000 acres; and Clarke Island, 

der, periurj. and filial ingratitude. 20,000 acres. On the west tbe islands 

r mfthologiBtH reckon three ol them, hare steep, rock; ehoree, but on tbe east 

call them Alccto, Ategara, and jTi- slope gradually down to a low, sandf 

Sue. iEschylua, in bis celebrated beacb, witb numerous swamps and la- 

tij of the Eunenidet, introduced fifty goona. Tbe inhabitants, who are few in 

m, and with them Fear and Horror, number, manj of them ' half -castes.' pro- 

i the stage. They were regarded witb cure a llring by seal-flshing and preserv- 

t dread, and tbe Athenians hardly ing mutton-birds, a apedes of petrel. Hie 

d to speak their names, but called islanda are named after tbe officer wbo 

I the venerable goddettei. It was by was second in command in Captain Ccjk'a 

allar eupbemiam the name Eumenides, second voyage. • 

ifying the soothed or weU-^IeafM^ god- ^nrneM (tal^nes), a district of N. 

ss, was introduced. Bnnnyes, the * u*"coo ^^ Lancashire. England, 

> ancient name, signifies the hunters forming part of whnt is called the Lake 

ibrsecutors of the criminal, or tbe Diatrict. Fumess Abbey is a noble ruin 

y goddeeaes. situated one mile b. of Dal ton-in -Fumess, 

floniP Ifur'long; that is, 'furrow- comprising the church walla, chapter- 

6 length '), a measure of house, refectory, and guest-hall, the whole 

th, 40 rods, poles, or perches, equal giving evidence of the former magnificence 

20 yards, the eighth part of a mile. of the structnre. It was founded in 1127 

rlonph ff*'''"). « military term by Stephen, afterwards King of England. 

B" signifying leave of absence XSit^aqb William Henet, a Uni- 

1 by the commanding officer to an ■*: UiiicaB, ta^an clergyman, bom at 

>r or soldier under his command. Boston, Maaaachu setts, in 1802 ; died in 

-inpp (fur'nes), a device for the ^^.'*?-..H|, f™?"?'*'^ J.^"l *■»« Harvard 

■"*"'* production and utilisation r>ivinity School in 1823, became pastor 

eat generated by the combustion of "' "le '^''Bt Unitarian Church o( PhUa- 

ot by the conversion of electrical en- delpbia In 1825, and held this charge until 

A furnace consiata of three eaaen- 1875, when he retired as paator emeritna. 

parts : the fireplace, where the fuel He was a close friend of Emeraon, Sum- 

msumed ; tbe hearth, where the heat "e'- Garrison, and Locretia Mott, and an 

iplied ; and tbe draft, Tbe draft may earnest abolitioniat. He wrote exten- 

.upplied by the use of a high chimney ; alvely. his favorite theme being tbe life 

where this does not prove sufficient, and character of Christ. His son, Wil- 

il draft by means of blowers, beUows, uam Hekht, Jb. (1828-67), studied art 

, or a steam jet acting as an injector, and achieved fame as a portrait painter, 

sed. The difference of efficiency be- A second son, Horace Howabd. bom in 

n forced and natural draft has been 18.S.S. studied law and wsa admitted to 

lated as being 25 per cent, in favor of tbe bar in 1859. He contributed largely 

former. Regulating the supply of to legal literature, but ia l>eBt known aa 

Is aimoat aa impotbint as regulating a Shakeaperenn critic and editor, bia 

aupply of air, and to thia end self rarlorum edition of Shakespere, of which 

ug fumacea have been devised. Fur- ■ number of volumes have been Issued, 

B are conveniently divided into three being highly esteemed. He died in l9la. 

les: (1) Those in wbicb the fuel and TStruivall ffur'ni-val), Fbidekick 
lubstnnce to be heated are in intimste "*»»*» J^tivs, born at Egham, 

ict, as in kilns and blast furnaces; in Surrey, 1826; educated at University 

those in which the substance is heated College, I^ndoQ, and Trinity Hall, Cam- 

the producta o( combustion, aa in bridge. He devoted hts lite chiefly to the 

rberatory furnaces, of which the pud- study of early and middle English litera- 

[ furnace la a type; (3) those is tur^; and was mainly instrumental in 



Furruckabad liueli 

establishiDg the Early English Text So- 3 feet high, much branched and moat of 

ctety. the Chaucer Society, the New the leaves converted into spines. The 

ShflJcesuere Society, the Browning So- flowers are solitary and yellow. It often 

ciety. the VVickliffe Society, and the Shel- covers exclusively large tracts of country, 

ley Society. He was the hon. secretary of and makes a splendid appearance when in 

the Philological Society. He edited nu- flower. It is used as fuel, and sometimca 

merous works, chiefly through the medium the tops of the branches are used (espe- 

of some of these societies, notably the Six- cially the young tops) as fodder for 

Text edition of Chaucer's Canterbury horses and cattle, after having been 

Tales. He died In 1910. beaten or bruised to soften the prickles. 

FlUTUCkabad. ^^ F^^rukhahad. Fu-San (^^-bAq), a town and treaty 

A uAAMVAWR/w^. A u. k#»u ^^^.^ ^f Corea, situated on a 

Pnr-flACil ^ name given to several of bay of the same name, on the southeast 

* *" »i?»x> the otariidffl or * eared ' coast. It importo sUk, cotton goods and 
seals which have a dense covering of fine metals, and exports raw silk, rice and 
underfur. The best known and most hides. Pop. of district 16,797. 
valuable is the fur-seal or sea-bear (Cat- pnaon) (fd-sa'rO). Lakk op, a small 
iorhinuB urainus) of some of the islands "^ ^^^'•^ Italian lake on the Peninsula 
connected with Alaska, especially St. of Baioe, 11 miles w. of Naples. It is 
Paul's and St. Greorge's, where it breeds, supposed to have been the harbor of an- 
See 8eal^ Fur, and Fur Trade, cient Cumn, and is still celebrated for 
Fiirst (^^i^t)i Julius, orientalist, its oysters. 

AuxRv ^Q|.jj q£ Jewish parents at Zer- Pn-p (fOs), a tube filled with com- 

kowo, Prussian Poland, 1806 ; died at * ^^^ bustible matter, used in blast- 

Leipsig, 1873. He devoted himself to ing, or in discharging hollow projectiles, 

philological science, and early showed a etc There are manj varieties in use, 

marvelously extensive acquaintance with such as the fuse used in mining and quar- 

Rabbinical literature. He obtained an rying, which usually consists of a tube 

appointment as lecturer in the University filled with a slow-burning composition, 

of Leipsig in 1839, and in 1864 was pro- which gradually bums down to the 

moted to the rank of professor. He was charge; the oonou09ion and percusaion 

^Jie author of numerous works all con- fuaee for hollow projectiles, which explode 

nected with oriental philology, chief the charge when an object is struck; the 

among which are bis Concordantta Lihro- electric fuse, which is ignited by the pas- 

rum Sacrorum Veterie Teatamenti He- sage of an electric spark through it: and 

hraica et Chaldaicoe^ and his Hebrew and time or mechanical fuaea, used in some 

Chaldee Lexicon, From 1840 to 1851 he forms of torpedo, and with such explo- 

edited Der Orient, a journal devoted to sives as dynamite and guncotton. 

Jewish language, literature, history, and PngAA (fO-sft'), the cone or conical J 

antiquities. i*o^^ p^j^^ ^f ^ watch or clock, 

TSimfpTHxralfl^ (fArst'en-vAl-d*), a round which is wound the chain or cord. 

X untcuwaiuc ^^^„ j^^ pruggia, 80 It is a mechanical contrivance for equal- 

miles K. 8. E. of Berlin, on the right bank izing the power of the mainspring ; for 

of the Spree. It has a brick church of ss the action of a spring varies with its 

the fourteenth century, and manufactures degree of tension, the power derived from 

of woolen and linen cloth, hosiery, and 

leather. Pop. 22,604. 

Pni^fli (flirt), a town in Bavaria. 6 
£Uri;ll jjjjjpg ^ J, ^ ^^f NUrnberg, 

St the confluence of the Pegnitz with the 
Rednits. It has important and varied 

manufactures, including mirrors, picture- ^^^i .^d Fum« of a W.ich. 

frames, jewelry, gold-leaf, lead pencils, 

spectacles, machinery, etc. A bsttle was the force of a spring requin^H to he modi- 
fought in its neighborhood In 1632. Pop. fied according to circuiimtanc'tHi before it 
(1910) 66,533. can booome a pmper subMtitiite for a uni- 
VnrvA (fan), whin, gorse, the com- form power. In order to correct this ir- 

* ***^^ mon name of the sneries of the regular action the tusve im which the 
genus Ule9, nat. order Jjeguminosje. chain uctn is made somewhat conical ho 
Twelve species hare b<»en dp!wribed. of that ita nuliiw ut evi»ry imint may be 
which the common funse (V, Europtrua) udaptwi to tliv wtn'iigtli of ili<» Hpritig. Now 
is a low. shrubby plant, very hardy, and «uperH«ltil by thw imK^hnmoim balance, 
very abnndant In barren, heathy, sandy, TSigeli <f'^'«''-Ji^ .Ioi»n I1i>:nrt iori«r- 
and gravelly soils throughout the west Inal namo Fu^aH or FuratU : 
of Europe. The stem is generally 2 or fAsHe), a painter, bom In 1*141 or 1742 





Fusel-oil futtipur-Sikra 

at Zttrich ; died at London, and was baried and some other metala are infnaible in 
in St. Paal's Cathedral, in 1825. He was the heat of a smith's forge, but are fusible 
educated for the church, but a political in the flame produced by the oxyhydrofen 
pamphlet written by him and Lavater led blowpipe. 

to his taking refuge in England in 17(55, PTiai|\]i (fd'shon), the oonyenion of 
bent on a literary career. On the advice * »*»*««»* ^ solid body into the liquid 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds he devoted himself state by direct heat, as distinguished mm 
to art, went to Italy and studied there for solution, in which the effect is produced 
nearly nine years. He was elected a by means of a liquid. It is difficult, how* 
member of the Royal Academy, and made ever, to draw a line between the two, for 
its keeper in 1804. Among his notable the main difference is in the temperature, 
pictures are his contributions to Boyd- and when a flux is employed aU dis- 
ell's Shakesperc Gallery, and forty-seven tinction disappears. The term is ape- 
pictures from Milton. He had consider- cially applied to the action of heat on 
able literary gifts, and his lectures on the metals, but it is extended to any solid 
painting are still esteemed. matter; thus the passage of ice into 

Fnsfil-oil (^Vsel-oil), a heavy, oily, water at 32** F. is true fusion. Tbert 
j: uocx VAX iQflammable fluid with a are bodies like carbon, lime, magnesia, 
high boiling-puint, disagreeable, cutting sirconia, and other metallic oxides which 
odor, and pungent taste, which is sepa- are practicaUy^ if not absolutely, infusible, 
rated in the rectification of ordinary spirit See Fusinff-potnt. 

distilled from grain, malt, potatoes, molas- TSiai.VaTno (f^-xfi-a'ma.) See F«|t- 
ses, beet-root, etc. The composition of * U»i xctma y^nm^ 
this fluid depends on the materials used X^qf Johann, a goldsmith of Mains, 
in the manufacture of the spirit, but it '■^ ^^^9 associated with Gutenberg and 
may be said to consist to a large extent SchOffer in connection with the origin of 
of ethylic and amylic alcohol (CsHiiO). printing. He probably died of the plague 
Fusel-oil acts very deleteriously on the in 1466. See Printing. 
animal system, and this is the reason why T^iafiA-n (fust'yan), a cotton or 
inferior spirits are so injurious in their * t*»w«"* mixed linen and eottoa 
effects. fabric with a pile like that of TelTet but 

Fn-Shan ^^^ Foo-Shan, shorter. It includes corduroy, moleski]i« 

"""•**•• velveteen, etc 

Fusibility («l-«*-biJ'i.«).. See Fss- Piigtic aus^ik). the wood of the 
* **»*»'***•'/ in^-potnf, Fu»ton. * i*ov*v Maclura tinotoTMi, a tree of 

Pnsihlp MAfAl (fils'i-bl), an alloy, the mulberry order growing in the West 
fUSlOie mei^iu „guaUy of lead, tin, Indies. It is a large and handsome tree* 
and bismuth, compounded in such definite and the timber, though, like most other 
proportions as to melt at a given low dyewoods, brittle, or at least easily splin* 
temperature. In steam-engines, a piug tered, is hard and strong. It is ezten- 
of fusible metal is placed in the skin of sively used as an ingredient in the dyeing 
the boiler, so as to melt and allow the of yellow, and is largely imported for 
steam to escape when a dangerous heat is that purpose. — Younp Ju$tie is the wood 
reached. of the Rhu$ coilnut or Venice sumadi, a 

TVisi'KIa PArnAlaiTi ^^ silicate of South European shrub with smooth leaves 
XUSlDie xurueiaiu, alumina and and a remarkable feathery inflorescence, 
soda obtained from cryolite and sand. It yields a fine orange color, which, liow- 
fused and worked as glass. ever, is not durable without a mordant. 

Fnailipm (f<l-si-ierz'), formerly sol- pTiariB (fd'sus), a genus of gaster- 
XUSUiers ^,^„ ^^^^ ^j^j^ ^ ^^^jj XHSUS opodous molluscs nearly allied 

or light flintlock musket closely resem- to lf«re», with a somewhat spindlie* 
bling a carabine. The name is given to shaped univalve shell. The genus eon- 
nine or ten regiments in the British army, prises many species. TheT are distributed 
which differ from other regiments of tne over the whole world, living generally on 
line chiefly in the busby worn by officers muddy and sandy sea-bottoms. 
ftnd non-commissioned officers. TSif aliTiiir See Pa U k p mr, 

Fnain^-Tinint (««'inK>. the degree 'u^cnpur. 

XUSIU^ puxui. ^^ temperature at Pntliork ^ftl'thork), the name glT« 

which a substance melts or liquefies. This * •*'*»*v**k ^^ ^^^ earllent or runic 

point is very different for different metals, alphabet In use among the Teutonic sad 

Thus potanninm fuses at 186* Fahr.. bis- Gothic nations of northern Burope. so 

mnth at .V>4*. lend st 619*. tine at 680*, called from its first six letters, f, u, tib, o, 

silver 1882.* rold 2282*. Malleable Iron r, k. See Hiifiet. 

requires the high«^t heat of a smith's TnttiTllir SlIrTfl. Bt Fmi^pmr SikH, 

tone (2912*); while cerium, platinum, * «* wpUT DUO*. 



Futtygrurh Fyzabad 

FuttygUrh.. See Fategarh, <lepth varies from 12 to GO fatlidms. It 

131- J. • J. /ffi'Hir-iat^ in ff»n»rAl An* *■ particularly Celebrated for its herrings. 

Futurist <iL**hS*'^g?«i"to *& fa! Fyrd \^J^\.^ ^fi?i*:f""° .^■"; 

ture. The name is sppUed to a modern ,,„. »„~.. „#^th!''th^i''i!!f„„*!^i„rf? 

lineatioii of impression rattier tnan of «_!L„ „# *i,^ #„,^ «,# «««u «k«1L «•-- t^» 

obmsnration. The futurUt . eeeks to con- fj?^. "iiS^*^,"^ "* *''»» •*»'« ^«' '«'' 

▼ey to the canvas a pictorial represents- r: " /illX «r t^ ^ .^ 

tions, not of the object, but of his own Fyt \"J' • ^S^^* \ ^.^^^^ ^^^P**?-,??^ 

feelings upon regarding the object. The ^/, etcher, born at Antwerp m 3611; 

work of the futurists, like that of the ^[^^ there in 1061. Ills subjects were 

cubists, has attracted wide attention In chiefly game, hunting pieces, dogs, fruit, 

Europe. It became generally familiar to "owers, etc. 

the American public through the Inter- liSr9si.l)Aii or Faizabad (fl-g&-bftd'), a 

national ExhibfUon of Art held in New */*»"»**> town of British India, in 

York in 1918. what was formerly the kingdom of Oude, 

pm|A (flii)t Loch, an arm of the on the Gogra, 78 miles e. from Lucknow. 

«^ aea in Scotland, in the county It was the scene of one of the outbreaks 

}f Argyle, runn'ng iiorthwards from tJi« in the Indian rebellion of 1857. Pop. 

Firth of C31yde fot about 40 miles. Iti including cantonments, 75,085. 
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a. the Bsresth letter in the English OaTiilln (fci-bel'ri), & Stiver oi- par- 
"> alphabet Bn^llBh g hard u a gut- ""Ollia „, ^j tobacco in Cuba. 
tural mute, the ' voiced ' or aoft or BoDaiit Thirtf-siz to turtf leaves make a gabilla. 
Bound corresponding to the ' breathed ' or j gabxtlai 1 hand, 80 hands I bale. 
hard or Bord sound t((>t hard). This n.-'u;-- (gfl'hi-un), a large wicker- 
sound of g is what the letter always has «aiUWU y_.^^^^^ basket ot cylindrica] 
before a (eieept in gaol}, o, u, and when torai. but without bottom. In a siege, 
initial also before e and . in «U words of „j,en forming a trench, a row of gabions 
bngiisb ongin, and when final. The ig placed on the outside nearest the for- 
(o/( sound of g, or that which it more tresB, and filled with earth as it is thrown 
commonl; has before e, i, aod v, ns in 
gem, gin, gvmnaitir.i, is a palatal sound 
the same as that of >, and did not occur 
in the oldest English or Anglo-Saxon. 
Q in music, (a) the fifth note, and 
* dominant of the normal scale of C, 
v-alled also tol; (6) the lowest note o^ 
the grave beiacbord ; in the Guidonian 
system irainina ut; (o) a name of the 
treble clef, which ia seated on the G or 
second line of the treble stsflf, and which 
formerly had the form of G. 

BaWro S';Si.?.'iT,S™co'^ 

sisting esBentialiy of diallage and white 

epidote or saussurite. It is used for ^ ,__,.,„, .„ . 

ornamental purposes in buUding. for P«tof Trendi-inthGBl>ioii.«id FM<!m«s. 

table-tops, etc. , .^ . i. . , 

fifthhrOTIltp (gah'm-nlt), Gabboh- J«>m the trench, aoaa to form a pro- 

VraDPrOIULe '^' a mineral a v a r i- Section against the Sre of the besieged, 

etv of scapolite occurring in masses ^-Rcb gabion is abont 20 inches in diam- 

wbose structure 'is mure or less foliated eter and 33 inches in height, hut this 

or sometimes compact. Its colors are height is usually increased by placing a 

gray, bluish or greenish gray, and some- r^" ."' fasones on the top after the 

times red " ■" interior has been filled up. 

aahfllp (gfl-bell. a name originally Gable (B^''')- '''« .J^'^^BO'ar end of 

UaOeiie ^Ven in France to every ** a house or other building, from 

kind ot indirect tax, as on wine, clotb, J^e eaves to the top. and disUngulsbed 

etc., but at a later period specially ap- from a pediment by_ this, among things, 

elicd to the lai upon salt, which after ""^^ " "M no cornices. 

eing frwiuently Imposed as a temporary QaTiooil (ga-bOn'), The, or M'pOB- 

means of raising money, became under "•»"*"' oo, an estuary on the west 

Charles V a permanent impost. Under coast of Africa, opening irom the Gulf 

Henry II nine provinces and three coun- of Guinea immediately north of the cqua- 

ties purchased perpetual exemption from lor. Several rivers discharge themselves 

the tax, but it was not finally suppressed Into it. The Gaboon territory forms part 

in France, by the Constituent AsHcmhly, of the French Congo territory. The 

until 1700. About that time, out of chief tribes are the Mpongwa or Gabon- 

3S.ftOO.000 livres mlsed by farmers-gen- ese, and the Fans, who carry on an active 

eral from this lax, 7,000,000 at most trade with Europeans in ivory, copal, 

cnme into the treasury. ebony, dyewoods. etc. The vast swamps 

aaTiso Same as Cabs*. render the climate unhealthy, but Inland 

wauca. rige gome considerable biUs with dense 
27—4 



Gaboriau Gadfly 

jungle-like woods, the abode of the gorilla, been called the foonder of the Venetiaii 
The chief station is Libreville. There schooL 

are several Enslish trading-posts along |1q|Ia (g&'de), Nislb Wilhelu, one 
the estuary (Glass Town, Olemi, etc), ^^^^ of the leading Scandinavian 
and mission stations of several nations. composers, born in 1817 at Copenhagen, 
Gfl.1lorifl.11 (fft'bo-r€-6), Emujb, a where, in 1841, by his overture entitled 
uAMVAxau French novelist, born in Echoes of Osaian, he gained the priae ef 
1834 ; died in Paris in 1873. After con- the Musical Union, lie was supported 
tributing to the smaller Parisian journals during his studies abroad by a royal 
short sketches published under the titles stipend, and in 1844 was appointed ^> 
Ruses d* Amour, Les Vom^diennes Ador^es, succeed Mendelssohn in the direction of 
etc., he achieved a considerable success the Gewandhaus concerts at Lelpslg. In 
by his novel Dossier No. 113 (186G). 1850 he was appointed musical director 
He continued to work this vein in a to the King or Denmark, and in ISTti 
series of clever stories dealing with crime received a life pension. His works* which 
and its detection: Le Crime d'Orcivat, are Mendelssohnian in character, indod** 
L* Affaire Lerouge, Les Esolaves de Paris, seven symphonies, several overture^ 
La Vie Jnfemale, La Corde au Cou^ sonatas, quintets, etc. ; a lyrical drama 
L*Argent des Autres, etc. — Comala; a religious cantata — Th€ 

H'o'KinAl (g&'bri-el; 'hero or man of Crusaders j an opera — The Nibelungea; 
uaonei god'), according to BibU- etc 

cal history, the angel who announced to flail as the ancient name of Cadia. 
Zacharias the birth of John, and to Mary ^«»**C»> 

the birth of the Saviour. In Jewish (loflflw (gad'fll), a name commoaly 
mythology he is one of the seven arch- ^**»"ij applied to various insects, a 
angels. The rabbins say he is the angel large number of which belong to the great 
of death for the Israelites, and accord- Linniean genus (EstruSt while others be- 
ing to the Talmud he is a prince of fire, long to the genus Tah^nus, (E, bovis or 
who presides over thunder and the ripen- qx gadfly (tne Hypoderma bovis of some 
ing of fruits. In Mohammedan theoIo}|[y naturalists) is aoout 7 lines in length: 
he is one of the four angels employed in thorax yellow, with a black band ; ahdo- 
writing the divine decrees, and the angel men white; terminal segments fulvons; 
of revelation, in which capacity he die- wings dusky. This species attacks the 
tated the Koran to Mohammed. horse also, the female depositing her 

Gfld ^s:ad; 'a troop'), one of the eggs in the skin of these animals in 
^^^ twelve tribes of Israel, which took considerable numbers. In a short time 
its name from Gad, the son of Jacob and the eggs are matured, and produce a 
Zillah. At the time of the exodus the larva or worm, which immediately 
tribe numbered 45,650 men of twenty pierces the skin, raising large Inmna or 
years old and upwards; and as being a tumors filled with pus, upon which the 

Sastoral tribe they were assigned a rich larva feeds. CE, equi (the OasirophUms 
istrict in Gilead between Reuben and or Oastrus equi of some naturalists) de* 
Mannasseh. See Josh, xiii, 24-28. posits its eggs upon such parts of tfar 

n-ailam^n ^^e Ohadames. skin of horses as are subject to be moc^ 

uaaumcB. U^l^^ . ^^ animal, and thos they an 

H-o/laTa (gad'a-ra). an ancient city conveyed to the stomach, where the heal 

u-nuara ^^ Syria, in the Decapolis, speedily hatches the larv«, too weU 

about 6 miles B. E. of the Sea of Galilee, known under the name of boiis. €S, avis 

It played an important part in the strug- (also called Cephalompia ovis) deposits 

glps against Antiochus, Alexander Jan- its eegs in the nostrils of sheep, wher» 

mens, and Vespasian, and only fell Into the larva is hatched, and immediately 

decay after the Mohammedan conquest ascends into the frontal sinuses, attadh 

of Syria. ing itself very firmly to the lining mem- 

(lf%AA\ (gad'9). (1) Gaddo, a Floren- brane by means of two strong books 

\jttuuA ^g^ worker in mosaic and situated at its mouth. Other species In- 

founder of the modern mosaic art, born fest the buffalo, carnal, stag, etc Even 

1249; died 1312. — (2) Taddeo, an artist, rhinoceroses and elephants are said nod 

son of prereding, born 1300; died 1360. to be altogether exempt frocD their ab 

His works are among the best examples tacks. The characteristics of the fenna 

of fourtenth -century art, his decorations Tabdnus are two enormous eyea» QsaaHy 

of tlie Chnrrh of Santa Maria Novella of a frreenish-vellow color rayed or apot- 

at Florence being specially noteworthy, ted with purple antenne scarcely lourer 

— (3) Agnoix). son of Taddeo, born 1324 ; than the head, the last Joint with iv^ 

died 1390. His stvle was compounded divisions. These insects sock the Uood 

from his father and Giotto, and he has of homed cattle, horaea* and 
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even of men. Cattle exhibit great alarm modern Gaelic differs to some extent from 
and excitement at the presence of tiie the Irish in pronunciation, in grammar, 
gaddy. and rush wildly aoout, with head in idioms, and in vocabulary. The lit- 
stretcned forward and tail stuck out, erature of the Gaelic language is some* 
to escape from their tormentor. These what scanty, and is much less ancient 
pests are common in the different sec- and important than the Irish. The 
tions of the United States. earliest written specimens of Gaelic are 
(ltli\^A» (gad'i-d6), a family of mal- scraps contained in the Book of Deer, a 
vRauAucc Jicopterous fishes, which in- religious manual belonging to the early 
eludes the cod, Ung, haddock, etc. See part of the twelfth century. To the four- . 
Cod. teenth and fifteenth centuries a consid- < 
rUailnliTi-iiA (gad'o-lin-It), a mineral, erablc number of pieces belong. A coUec- 
^jauuiiiixbc ^ silicate of yttrium, tion of the older poetry, ascribed to 
with considerable proportion of lime ana Ossian and others, was made in the first 
magnesia, of the oxides of iron, cerium, half of the sixteenth century by Sir 
lanthanum, glucinum, and of other bases. James Macgregor, dean of Lismore — 
AailaiiAn (gadi'den), a town, capital hence called *The Dean of Li8morf**s 
UaCUaen ^^^ Etowah County, Ala- Book.' Robert Calder Mackay, or Robb 
bama. on the Coosa River, 63 milejj N. w. l>onn, and Duncan Ban Mclntyre, of 
of Birmingham. It has blast furnaces, Glenorchy, are the two most noteworthy 
carworks, cottonseed oil and saw mills, poets among the Scottish Highlanders in 
etc., and a large trade in lumber, cotton, modern times. They both belong to the 
and grain. There are iron and coal fields eighteenth century. This century also 
in its vicinity. Pop. (1920) 14,737. sfw the pubbcation of the Bible in 
il^AmA^'^ l>vi<MAl«AaA (sadz'den). a Gaelic, the Irish Bible having been pre- 
GadSden Fnrcnase \?aet of land viously weU known in the Highlands, 
in Southern New Mexico and Arizona, ac- The so^caUed poems of Owan appeared 
quired from Mexico in 1853 by treaty abont the same time, but m English, and 
negotiated by Gen. James Gadsden. The it was not tiU 1818 that the correspond- 
purpose of this purchase was a proper inf Gaelic text appeared. A series of 
adjustment of the southern border line |?lefl and legends of the Highlands of 
of the two territories, the United States H<^otland have been collected and pub- 
paying Mexico $10,000,000 for the new jwjed by J. P. CampbelL Various Eng- 
area of 45,635 square miles acquired. hsh works have been translated into 
OqH wall (Ifnd'wal ) . the common Gaelic, and several collections of Gaelic 
\jauwitxL jjj^jjjg ^£ j^^^g ttrepera, a Po«try have been published in the present 
species of duck not so large as the mal- century, as well as Gaelic periodicals, 
lard, with long, pointed wings and a Gaelic poetry still continues to be written 
vigorous and rapid flight North not only in Scotland but even in America. 
America as far down as South Carolina (JoHta (er&-&'tA; anciently Caieta), a 
is its favorite habitat. It visits Europe ^•^•'"' strongly fortified seaport town 
but is rare in Great Britain. of S. Italy, province of Terra di Lavoro, 
HoaiIIiaIia (ga'el-ik). See Oael, on the Gulf of GaSta, the seat of a 
UaeOnellC ^"^ '^ ' bishop, 45 mlles northwest of Naples. It 
noAlraror or Gaikwab (glk-wlr'). is a place of great antiquity, was a fa- 
vOrC&waiy g^^ ff^f,^^^^ vorite resort of the wealthy families of 

n>Q*1 (g4l>. the name of a branch of Rome, and since the fifth century has 
\jacx ^j^ Q^i^ inhabiting the Highlands had a prominent place in the history of 
of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. Italy, and especially in that of the King- 
Gadhel or Gael is the only name by dom of Naples. Pop. of commune 15,528. 
which those who speak the Gaelic Ian- GgetuUa ^^^*^'^*"*^' **l® ancient name 
guage are known to themselves. By ^ ay of an extensive region or 
of distinction the Highlanders of Scot- Africa, on the southern slope of Mount 
land call themselves Gael Albinnloh Atlas. It corresponds to the modern 
(Gaels of Albin) and the Celtic popuin- Biledulgerid, the southern part of Mo- 
tion of Ireland call themselves Gael rocco, and the northern part of the 
Erinnich (Gaels of Erin). Sahara. It was inhabited by warlike 
flrOAlin !« a linguistic title now gener- tribes, who are supposed to be the ances- 
vorCAii/y jjjjy restricted to that dialei't tors of the modem Tuaregs of the Sahnra 
of the Celtic* language which is spoken in oases. 

the Highlands of Scotland, and hence dis- Qoff ^^^)* ^ ^P^^^ ^^^ ^^ ships to ex- 
tinguished from Manx and Irish, the tend the upper edge of fore-and- 
other two kindred dialects, which scholars aft sails which are not set on stays. The 
of the present day include under the name fore-end of the gaflP. where it embraces 
(or rather spelling) Gaedhelic. The the mast, is termed the jaw, the out«r end 
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the peak. The jaw forms a Bemicirde, IXaiTi^flirill^ ^ <^^ty, countj seat of 

and 18 secured in its position by a jaw- wiAUCaviiic, ^^ ^^ Georgia. 53 

rope passing round the mast. miles N. E. of Atlanta, on the main line of 

^affriAxr a town, county seat of the Southern and other railroads. Here 

^aiiiiujr, Cherokee Co., South Caro- are Brenau College for young ladies and 

liha, 20 miles N. E. of Spartanburg. Seat Riverside Military Academy for boys. It 

of Limestone College for women. It has has cotton and saw mills, and manufac- 

teztile interests ; also manufactures of tures of vehicles, overalls, cottonseed prod* 

brick and other clay products, and numer- ucts, ice, marble, fertilizers,* harness, ce- 

ous lumber plants. There is water power, ment products, etc. It is a health resort 

Pop. (1920) 5065. and has several mineral springs. Pop. 

(Iq^a (gfij)» Frances Dana Babkeb (1920) 6272. 

vragc (1808-84), an American re- rLoiTiPairillA a city, county seat of 

former, bom in Marietta, Ohio. Besides wiAiicaviiic, ^^^^^ q^^ Texas. 56 

lecturing on the abolition of slavery, total miles N. of Fort Worth, in a cotton and 

abstinence, and woman's suffrage, she livestock section. The State Trainiog 

wrote children's books under pen name of School for Girls is here, It has cottoo oil 

'Aunt Fanny.' mill, refinery, brick works, elevator fac- 

/Iqiwa Lyman Judson (1836- ), an tories, iron foundry, compress, etc Pop. 

u-a^c, American cabinet minister and (1920) 8648. 

banker, bom at De Ruyter, New York, fioiTifilinrnTKyli (gftns'bnr-o), a mar- 
educated at Rome, N. Y. In 1891 he be- ^aAllSUUruugn ket town of Bnglwid, 
came president of the First National Bank county of Lincoln, 15 miles northwest of 
of Chicago ; president of the World's Co- the town of Lincoln, on the Trent, which 
lumbian Exposition, 1892 ; Secretary of is navigable by vessels of from 150 to 200 
the Treasury, 1897-1902, in the adminis- tons, and is connected with the extensive 
trations of McKinley and Roosevelt. cansil navigation established to Manchea* 
itaffa Thomas (1721-87), an English ter, Liverpool, Gloucester, Bristol, Lon- 
^'^o > soldier in America. He served don, etc. Among the chief building are 
with Braddock, Abercrombie, and Amherst the parish church, the town hall, and the 
and was commander-in-chief 1763-72. In old nail or manor house, containing the 
1774 he was appointed govemor of Mas- assembly rooms and mechanics* institute 
sachusetts and attempted to enforce * the — a large quaint building, supposed to 
Intolerable Acts.' The Americans would have been partly built by John of Gaunt. 
not yield and Gage fortified Boston and There are oil mills, etc. Pop. 20.589. 
set out to attack Concord. He was n>ai]iabor011?ll Thomas, an English 
stopped at Lexington by the Minutemen, v»i*j.j*oMvxvM.5ii., painter, was bora at 
ana here occurred the first shot in the Sudbury, Suffolk, in 1727. He was 
Revolution. He ordered Howe to attack trained under the engraver Gravriot and 
Bunker Hill (q. v.), and soon afterward the painter Hayman. but mot with small 
was recalled to Kngland. success till his marriage with Miss Burr* 
n>oi11orH (gal'ard), David Du Bose a lady of beauty and fortune, in 1746. 
\7ttiiittiU (1859.1913) j^n American After residing for some time in IpswiiA 
soldier and engineer, bom in South Caro- and Bath, he went in 1774 to London, 
lina. He was a member of the Panama where he passed the rest of his life. He 
(Janal Commission. was one of the original thirty-six acade- 
Aaines (ganz), Edmund Pendleton micians. He rivaled Sir Joshua Reynolde 
vaxiivo (1777-1840), an American sol- as a portrait painter, and showed no less 
dier, bom in Culpepper Co., Virginia. In originality in landscape. He died in 1788. 
the War of 1812 he defended Fort Erie Qaiiia (gfi'us), or CAnjs, a Roaaa 
against a superior force in August, 1814. ^ •****" lawyer of the time of Adrian 
rioiTiAa'a Mill & locality in Virginia, and Antoninus Pius, of whose Ufie rerf 
UlUiiCB 9 JiLiii, jjjj^^,^ g mjigg j^ g Q^ ji^^ip jg ijnown. Of his numerous works* 

Richmond. During the Civil war a battle his InMtitutes are particulariy important; 
occurred here, June 27, 1862. between part first, as having been for centuries, down 
of Lee's army and part of Mcriellan's. to the time of Justinian, one of the most 
The Federal loss was 6837 ; the Confed- common manuals of law ; seoondly. as 
rrate loss, over 7060. having been the foundation of the official 

lioiTiAswillA a city, county seat of compendium of the law w^hich onrupies an 
U111I1C9V111C, Alachua Oo., Florida, important place in the reforai of the jodJ- 
70 miles s. w. of Jacksonville. It is the oinl system by Justinian ; and, thinfly. as 
seat of the University of Florida and be- the only tolerably full, svsteniatir, anrf 
sidoR boing a popular resort has phos- well-arrnnged source of the old Rnroaa 
phatp. Inmh^T, ann other industries. Pop. law. The bulk of the vfotk in MS, 
(1920) 5286. discovered In 1816 by Niebuhr. 
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Galactodendron ^? * I ■ a k-tO-den'- Brennus in the third century b. c. These 

^««AMwvv«*v«*««.AVAA dron). See Cow- were compelled by Attains, king of Per- 

irees. gamos, to settle within well-detined limits 

Galactometer (sal-ak-tom'e-ter). between Paphlagonia, Pontus, Cappa- 

\Ma,M\*\t\jiiL%iit\,x gg^ Lactometer, docia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. 

/IfllopfoflP (ga-lak'tos; CeHitOa), a >yith the GauU were intermingled a con- 

\4axa\/ifV9c variety of sugar pro- siderable proportion of Greeks; hence 

duced by boiling milk-sugar or lactose the inhabitants were often called Gallo- 

(CuHmOu) with dilute sulphuric acid. graeci, as well as Galatians. 

GflIaG7 See Oalatz. GsIatlanS (ga-la'shansK Epistu: TO 

VlUliC^. vicM.i*i»xi*A«» ^^^ ^jj^ ^£ ^Yie most im- 

n-fllflvn (ga-ia'go), the native name of portant epistles of St. Paul, written 

\xaxagu ^ genus of quadrumanous probably about 56 A.D., soon after his 

mammals found in Africa. The species second visit to Galatia, recorded in Acts, 

which are nocturnal in their habits, have xviii, 23. It was directed against the 

long hind legs, great eyes, and large, mem- spread of Judaistic practices m the Gala- 

branous ears. The great galago (G. tian churches and especially against the 

crassicaudatua) -is as large as a nxbbit. practice of circumcision. It has been the 

They live in trees, and arc sought after subject of numerous commentaries by 

as food in Africa. Luther, Winer, Meyer, Ellicott, Alford, 

rtflloTicro (ga-lang'ga), or Galan- and others. , v « 

uaianga ^^ j^^^^. ^ ^^j^^j rhizome Galatina (ga-ia-te'na), San pietho 

brought from China and used in medicine, . ^ •* IN, a town of South Italy, 

being an aromatic stimulant of the na- ^^ the province of Lecce and 16 miles 

ture of ginger. It is chiefly produced by west of Otranto. Pop. about 11,000. 

Alpinia officinarum, a flag-like plant (lolotz (gii'lats), or Gauicz, a town 

about 4 feet high, with narrow, lanceolate ««"■■*•'*• and port in Roumania, in 

leaves and simple racemes of white flow- Moldavia, on the left bank of the Danube, 

ers. The greater galangal is the rhizome between the confluence of the Sereth and 

of A, Oalanga. Pruth. It consists of an old and a new 

Galana^OS (ea-l^P'a-sros; the Span- town, the latter on a hill dominating the 

P 6"^ ish for 'tortoises'), a river and commanding a fine view of the 

group of thirteen islands of volcanic Balkans. The harbor, accessible to ves- 

origin in the North Pacific Ocean, about sels drawing 15 feet, is well frequented, 

COO miles west of the coast of Ecuador, and an emporium of trade between Aus- 

to which they belong: area, 2950 square tria, Russia, and Constantinople. The 

miles. The most important is Albemarle, trade was formerly entirely in the hands 

60 miles long by 15 broad, and rising of the Greeks, but now many English and 

4700 feet above the sea. Others are In- other foreign houses have established 

defatigable, Chatham, Charles, James, themselves. The chief exports are grain 

and Narborough. Of these, some are (principally maize), wine, planks and 

used by the Republic of Ecuador as penal deals, tallow, etc. The imports are 

settlements. Many of the fauna and chiefly British manufactures, sugar, tin 

flora of the islands are peculiar to them, plates, iron and steel, coal, oil, fruits, 

the most remarkable being a large lizard tobacco, fish, glassware, leather, coarse 

and the elephant tortoise. cloth. When made a free port in 1834 

H'fl.lfl.sTiiplfl (gal-a-shelz'), a town in it had only 8000 inhabitants, but the 

\jaiaDiJJ.cx9 Scotland, on both sides of population has since grown to over 

the Gala, about a mile above its con- 60,000. It ceased to be a free port in 

fluence with the Tweed, 27 miles 8. 8. E. 1883. 

of Edinburgh. It is noted for its manu- n-oloxv ( Jfal'ak-si ; Via Lactea, or 

factures of tweeds, plaids, shawls, woolen ^"•■■'""^J Milky Way), in astronomy, 

yams, etc. Pop. 13,952. that long luminous track which is seen 

fl^lflfPA. (gal-a-te'a), in classic myth- at night stretching across the heavens 

UUiatca ology, the daughter of Ne- from horizon to horizon, and which, when 

reus and Doris, who rejected the suit fully traced, is found to encompass the 

of the Cyclops Polyphemus and gave her- heavenly sphere like a girdle. This lumi- 

self to the Sicilian shepherd Acis. The nous appearance is occasioned by a mul- 

monster, having surprised them, crushed titude of stars so distant and blended as 

Acis beneath a rock. to be distinguishable only by the most 

nolflf-io (ga-la'sha). the ancient name powerful telescopes. At one part of its 

^alalia ^^ ^^^ extensive region in Asia course it divides into two great branohefl. 

Minor, so-called from its Gallic inhabi- which remain apart for a distance of 150** 

tantfl, who in the first place formed part and then reunite: many other smaller 

of the invading hordes of Gauls under branches are given off. At one point it 
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spreads out very widely, exhibiting a Qoleidm (ga-le'i-d(), the topes, a 

fan-like expanse of interlacing branches ^*"^^^^'^' family of small sharks^ 

nearly 20** broad; this terminateb abrupt- Two species, the common tope i€M0u$ 

ly and leaves here a kind of gap. At cani^) and the smooth bound {Musiilu$ 

several points are seen dark spots in the vulgdris), are abundant in British aeaiL 

midst of some of the brightest portions; rXolAniVfi (sa-l^'miB), a genus o< 

one of the most easily distinguished of vroixciii jr o mammals allied to the 

these dark spots has long been known shrews. Only two species are known, the 

as the 'coal sack.' According to Her- Rua^ian desman or muskrat (tf. iimmi> 

schel's hypothesis, our sun and planetary chata) and the French desman (O. 

system form part of the Milky Way. pyrenaica). They live in burrows at the 

Oalbfl. U^^'l^)* Sebviub Suipius, a side of streams, and feed on insects. See 

Roman emperor, successor of Mu$h-rot, 

Nero, born b.c. 3. Ue was made pnetor (IqIaii (g&'len), properly Clattdiius 

(A.D. 20), and afterwards governor of ^*'^^" Galentjs, a Greek physician, 

Aquitania, and in a.d. 33 was raised to born A.ix 130, at Pergamus in Asia 

the consulship through the influence of Minor. His father, Nicon, an architect 

Livia Drusilla, the wife of Augustus, and mathematician, gave tdm a careful 

Caligula appointed him general in Ger- education, and he studied under phy- 

many, and Claudius sent him in a.d. 45 sicians in Smyrna, Corinth, Alexandria, 

as pro-consul to Africa, his services etc., afterwards visiting Gilicia, Ph«- 

there obtaining him the honors of a nicia, and Palestine. He returned in 103 

triumph. He then lived in retirement to Pergamus, where he received a public 

till the middle of Nero's reign, when the appointment, but five vears later went to 

emperor appointed him governor of His- Rome, and there acquired great celebrity 

pania Tarraconensis, but soon after by his cures. Driven thence by envy, he 

ordered him to be secretly assassinated, again traveled for some time and resumed 

Galba revolted : the death of Nero fol- his labors in his native town, but was 

lowed (a.d. G8), and he himself was soon after invited to Aquileia b^ the 

chosen emperor by the prsBtorian cohorts Emperors Marcus Aurelios and ^odos 

in Rome. He went directly to Rome, but Verus (A.D. 169). He followed Marcus 

soon made himself unpopular by cruelty Aurelius to Rome, and appears to have 

and avarice, and he was slain in the remained there for some years before 

forum in a.d. 69 at the age of seventy- finally retiring to Pergamus. The closing 

two. part of his life, however, is obscure. One 

OfllbAIllim (sral'ba-num), Galban, Arabic writer says that he died in Sidly, 
vKOAvniLu^iu, ^ £g^.^ g^jjjj j,gg.jj pj.^ j^jjj Suidas states that he died at the age 

cured from at least two species of urn- of seventy, and accordinglv in the year 
belliferous plants, which are probably a.d. 200 or 201 ; but it is not improbable 
Ferula galhanifua and F, ruhricaulis. that he lived longer. The writings at- 
It consists of the 'tears' of gum resin tributed to Galen include eighty-three 
which exude spontaneously from the treatises acknowledged to be genuine; 
stem, especially in its lower part and forty-five manifestly spurious; nineteen 
about the bases of the leaves. It is of doubtful genuineness, and fifteen corn- 
brought from the Jjevant, Persia, and mentaries on different works of Itippoc^ 
India, and is administered internally as rates, besides a large number of short 
a stimulating expectorant It is also pieces and fragments, probably in neat 
used in the arts, as in the manufacture part spurious. The most valusble <» bis 
ui varnish. It is supposed to be yielded works were those dealing with anatomy 
by other umbellifers, among which are and phvsiology. and he was the first to 
named FeruUlgo galhanif^a, Opoidia gal- establish the value of the pulse la diag- 
hanifera, and Buhon Oalhanum. nosis and prognosis. Till the middle of 

n-o11\ii1iTif» (gal-bu-ll'n6), the Jaca- the sixteenth century his authority in 
vitiuuiiuts ^^^^ ^ family of tropi- medicine was supreme. 

cal American fissirostral birds allied to (lolATto (sa-lCna; Pb8), tiie sol- 
the trogons and kingfishers. vaAvi&a phj ^^ ^f i^n^^ found both 

OoIa (gAl). a plant of the genus in masses and crjrritallised In cnbea, but 
^'"'*^ Myrica, nat order Myrlcaceae. sometimes in truncated octabedra; Its 
Sweet gale or bog-myrtle {M, Gale) is a color is bluish gray, like >ead, bat 
shrub from 1 to 3 feet hiirh, which exhales brighter: luster metallic; texture fi>- 
a rather pleasant aromatic odor, and listed ; fragments cubical ; soft but brit- 
grows on wet heaths abundantly. In tie; specific gravity, 7.22 to 7.750; 
Amerioa the name is applied to an allied effervesces with nitric and hydrodiloriie 
plant Comptonia aspleni folia. See also acids. For the most part, ft contains 
Candleherrf. about 86.6 per cent of md and "ISA of 
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sulphur, generally some ailver, and also bounded by Russia, Bukowina, Hungary, 

antimony, zinc, iron, and bismuth. Where and Moravia ; area, 30,312 square miles ; 

the proportion of silver is high it is pop. (Polish in the west, Russniak in the 

known as argentijeroui galena^ and east) 7,315,810. The great physical fe&- 

worked with a view to the extraction of tures of the country are, in a manner, 

this metal. Galena occurs principally in determined by the Carpathians, which 

the older or primary rocks, being found form a long and irregular curve on the 

in England mainly in the Mountain Lime- south, and send out branches into Galicia. 

stone (base of the Carboniferous forma- Farther to the north the hills subside 

tion). In the Lnited States it is very rapidly, and finally merge into vast 

abundant, the deposit of galena in which plains. It has several considerable rivers, 

the mines of Illinois are situated being those on the west being affluents of the 

the most extensive and important hitherto Vistula, those in the east, of the Danube 

discovered. The town of Galena (of less and the Dniester. The climate is severe, 

than 5000 population^ is named from it. particularly in the south, where more 

n-ftlpiifl. A ^i^y ^^ Cherokee (Dounty. than one of the Carpathian summits rise 

u^OACua^ Kansas, 19 miles 8. E. of beyond the snow-line. The summers are 

Columbus. Here lead and zinc are largely very warm but comparatively short The 

mined and smelted and there are large soil in general is fertile, and yields abund- 

stamping and smelting works. Pop. ant crops of cereals, hemp, flax, tobacco, 

0096. etc The domestic animals include great 

ruiATiiflffl (gft'lin-ists). the name of numbers of horned cattle, and a fine 

^***^*""''" the body of controversial- hardy breed of horises. Sheep are in gen- 

ists who, appealing to the authority of eral neglected; but goats, swine, and 

Galen, opposed the introduction of chem- poultry abound, and bee-keeping is prac- 

ical and alchemical methods of treatment ticed on a large scale. Bears and wolves 

into medicine. Thev adhered to the an- are still found in the forests; and all 

cient formulas, which prescribed prepara- the lesser kinds of game are in abund- 

tions of herbs and roots by infusion, ance. The minerals include marble, ala- 

decoction, etc., while the chemists pro- baster, copper, calamine, coal, iron, and 

fessed to extract essences and quintes- rock-salt. Only the last two are of much 

sences by calcination, digestion, fermen- importance. Rock-salt is particularly 

tation, etc. Neither body possessed a abundant. The most important mines 

monopoly of the truth, and modern medi- have their central locality at Wieliczka. 

cine combines the better elements in each Manufactures have not made much 

method. progress. The spinning and weaving of 

n-fllAn-nifTiAnna (ga-le-o-pi-th6'-kus). flax and hemp prevail to a considerable 

iTUdCUpilinecus g^^ Flying-lemur. extent on the confines of Silesia. Distil- 

riol AATiaia (ga-le-op'sis) , the gen- leries exist in every quarter. The Roman 

uaieopsiB gj..^. jjjjjjjg ^j£ ^Yie hemp- Catholics and the Greek Catholics are the 

nettles, a genus of plants, of the nat. chief religious bodies. The chief educa- 

order JJabiatie. The best species is O. tional establishments are the University 

versicolor, which has showy, yellow flow- of Lemberg and that of Cracow. The 

crs with a purple spot on each. principal towns are Lemberg, the capital, 

AolAinA i^Att Mnot^A ( g&-le-r6' d* and Cracow. After being the field of con- 

Uaierie UCSl u-iiti/CB gj^g) ^p Uaij. tinuous strife between Russians, Poles, 

OP MiSRORA, a historic room in the Palnce and Hungarians, Galicia continued a 
of Versailles, so called from the splendid Polish dependency from 1382 until the 
mirrors which adorn the walls. In 1871, first partition of Poland, in 1772. when 
William I was proclaimed German em- it was acquired by Austria. In the war 
peror here. Here the treaty of pence, of 1914-18 (see European War), it was 
ending the European war, was signed, the scene of severe fighting between the 
June 28, 1919. (See Treaty,) Russians and the Central Powers. By 

n>olAriiifl (ga-le'ri-ns), a Roman em- the peace of 1910 (see Treaty), Austria 
U'aicixus peror. See Maximianus. was reduced to a small state, the great 
rialpa'hiira (gSlz'bnri?). a city, county Austro-Hungarian empire was dismem- 
u^aiCBUUig seat of Knox county, lUi- bered and Galicia passed under the con- 
noia, 163 miles s. w. of Chicago, in a trol of the reconstructed state of Poland, 
fertile farming country. It has railroad Qalicia. ^^^©.©^ the old provinces of 
shops, iron foundries and manufactures of ' Spain, situated in the N. 

various kinds. Coal is abundant in its w., and bounfei N. and w. by the Atlan- 
vicinity. Knox and Lombard Colleges are tic. s. by Portugal, and E. by the old 
situated here. Pop. (1020) 23,834. provinces of Asturias and Leon. It is 

n>a1inifl (gal-isn'e-a), prior to 1919 now divided into the provinces of Corufia, 
Vaiii/Ao- n crownland of Austria, Lugo, Orense, and Pontevedra; area. 



Galilee Oa&ld 

11^12 square miles. Its broken coast, The whole basin is bleak and monotonoos, 
which has a length of about 240 miles, and has a scathed volcanic look, the cliffs 
lies open to the Atlantic, and there are a and rocks along the shore being of hard 
number of fine natural harbors, of porous basalt At the time of Christ 
which Ferrol is one of the finest naval there were on its shores nine flourishing 
ports in Europe. The surface is moun- cities, of which seven are now uninhabited 
tainous, and the proportion of good ruins, while Magdala and Tiberias are 
arable land limited ; but fruit, par- both in a poverty-stricken condition. The 
ticularly apples and pears, nuts, walnuts, lake still abounds in fish, but the fishery 
and chestnuts, is abundant ; and the is neglected. 

culture of the vine is common in all the /IqIiIai (g&M-la'@), Galileo, a most 
lower districts. The higher mountain UHlllCi distinguished Italian phys- 
slopes are generally covered with fine icist, born 18th Feb., 1564, at Pisa- Bin 
forests, which feed large herds of father, Vincenzo Galilei, a nobleman of 
swine, and afford haunts to boars and Florence, procured him an excellent edn- 
wolves. Both manufactures and trade cation in literature and the arte, and in 
are insignificant. The chief town is 158I he entered the University of Pisa. 
Santiago de Compostella. The natives At nineteen the swinging of a lamp in 
(Gallegos) speak an uncouth patois, piga cathedral led him to investigate the 
which other Spaniards scarcely undei^ laws of the oscillation of the pendulum, 
stand. The peasantry are very poor, and which he subsequently applied in the 
many leave for service in other parts measurement of time; and in 1586 the 
of Spain. Pop. 1,941,453. works of Archimedes suggested his inven- 

Oalilee (jal'i-l^O. in the time of tion of the hydrostatic balance. He now 
Jesus Christ the most devoted his attention exclusively to math- 
northern province of Palestine, bounded ematics and natural science, and in 15S0 
on the E. by the river Jordan, on the 8. was made professor of mathematics in 
by Samaria, on the w. by the Mediterra- the University of Pisa. In 1592 he was 
nean Sea and Phoenicia, and on the n. appointed professor of mathematics in 
by Syria and the Mountains of Lebanon. Padua, where he continued eighteen 
It was in some sense the cradle of Chris- years, and his lectures acquired European 
tianity, its towns of Nazareth, Cana, fame. Here he made the important dis- 
Capernaum, Nain, and other places being covery that the spaces through which a 
intimately associated with the life of body falls, in equal times, increase as 
Christ The inhabitants of this country, the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7. He improved the 
mostly poor fishermen, on account of thermometer, and made some interesting 
their ignorance and simplicity of man- observations on the magnet. To the 
ners were despised by the Jews, who, by telescope, which in Holland remained not 
way of contempt, called Christians, at only imperfect but useless, he gave 
first, Oalileani. At present Galilee is astronomical importance. He noted the 
included in the vilayet of Syria. irregularity of the moon's surface, and 

Oalilee ^ portico or chapel an- taught his scholars to measure the 
^^^ ' nexed to a church, used for height of its mountains by their shadow. 
various purposes. In it public penitents A particular nebula he resolved into indi- 
were stationed, dead bodies deposited pre- vidnal stars, and conjectured that tlie 
viously to their interment, and religious Milky Way might be resolved in the same 
processions formed ; and it was only in manner. His most remarkable discovery 
the galilee that in certain religious was that of Jupiter's satellites <1J10>. 
houses the female relatives of the monks and he observed, though imperfectly, tbe 
were allowed to converse with them, or ring of Saturn. He also detected tbe «on*B 
even to attend divine service. The only spots, and inferred, from their reipilar 
English buildings to which the term gall- advance from east to west, the rotati<Mi 
lee is applied are attached to the cathe- of the sun, and the inclination of its axis 
drals of Durham, Ely, and Lincoln. to the plane of the ecliptic. In 161U 

AaKIaa Sea of, also called Sea of ('osmo II, grand-duke or Tuscany, ap- 

^"* *'^' Chinnereth or Chinneroth, pointed him grand-ducal mathematician 
and the Lake of Gennesaret or Tiberias, and philosonher, and with increased 
a pear-shaped fresh water lake in Central leisure he lived sometimes in Florence, 
Palestine, 12% miles long by 7% broad, and sometimf>s at the country seat of bU 
It was apparentlv formed by subsidence friend Salvlata, where he gained a 
attended with volcanic disturbance; and decisive victory for the Copemican ryi^ 
is 682 feet below the level of the Medi- tem by the discovery of the varying 
terranean. On the east the coasts are phases of Mercury, Venus, and Mara. In 
nearly 2<)00 feet high, deeply furrowed Ifill he visited Rome for the first tim«>, 
by ravines, but flat along the summit, where he was honorably received : bot 00 



OaU 



his return to Florence he became more rtolion (gal'i-on), a city of Crawford 
and more involved in controversy, which ^ «»•""•** County, Ohio, 15 miles w. by 
gradually took a theological turn. The s. of Mansfield. It has machine and 
monks preached against him, and in 1616 railroad shops, road machinery, pipe, tele- 
he found himself again obliged to proceed phone and other factories, brass fonndry, 
to Rome, where he is doubtfully said to brick and tile works, etc Pop. 7374. 
have pledged himself to abstain from noli-not (jfal'i-pot). or French 
promulgating his astronomical views. In ^"""Fv Turpentine, the long, soft 
1623 Ualileo replied to an attack upon stalactitic pieces of resin which form 
him in his Saggiatore, a masterpiece of down the sides of the / inu9 tnariUma, 
eloquence, which drew upon him the fury ri « (gftl), in the animal economy, 
of the Jesuits. In 1632, with the per- WaU ^«»g 'ball-bladder, BUe. 
mission of the pope, he published a dia- ri^ii Franz Joseph, the founder of 
logue expounding the Copernican system uaii, phrenology, born in 1758 in 
as against the Ptolemaic. A congrega- Tiefenbrunn, in Baden ; died in 1828. Ue 
tion of cardinals, monks, and mathema- studied medicine, and practiced at Vienna 
ticians, all sworn enemies of Oalileo, ex- ^ ^ physician, where he made himself 
amined his work, condemned it as highly ^^j^^wn to advantage by his Philoiophisch^ 
dangerous, and summoned him before the ^nedicinische U ntersuchungcn (1791). 
tribunal of the Inquisition. The veteran j^f^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^f comparisons of the skulls 
phi osopher was compelled to go to Rome ^^ ^f j^^^^, ^^^ animals he was led to 
early in 1633, and was condemned to re- ^g^j ^^ particular location of twenty 
nounce upon his knees the truths he nad organs. For some time he confined him- 
maintained. At the moment when he g^ff to lecturing on the subject, first In 
arose, he is said (but this is doubtful) to yjenna, and afterwards in his travels 
have exclaimed, m an undertone, stamp- through Germany. He then accompanied 
mg his foot, 'B pur 81 muove! (and yet Dj., Spurzheim, in 1807, to Paris, where 
it moves!). Upon this he was sentenced jj^ published with his friend, in ISIO. the 
to the dungeons of the Inquisition for an jinatomie et Phytiologie du SytUme Ner- 
indefinite time, and every week, for three ^,^,^ ^n g^n^al, et du Cerveau en partic- 
years, was to repeat the seven penitential ^n^^. j^d in 1812 his own DeJt DtMpoii- 
psalms of David. After a few days de- j,o„, inn^es de VAme et de VlUprit, ou 
tention his sentence of imprisonment was ^^ MatMali»me, Spureheim also pub- 
commuted to banishment to the villa of ijghed, in London, a work upon his own 
the Grand-duke of Tuscany at Rome, and ^^^ Gall's theories, which met with 
then to the archiepiscopal palace at severe criticism but extended their views. 
Sienna. He was afterwards allowed to and at least gave an impulse to the accu- 
return to his residence at Arcetri, near ^ate anatomical study of the brain, 
norence. where he employed his last r, « gT. (German, St, Oallen), a 
years principally in the study «' ^»"> northeastern frontier canton in 
mechanics and projectiles. The results Switzerland, abutting on Lake C*»nsUnce : 
are found in two important works on the partly bounded by the Rhine, and enclos- 
laws of motion, tbe foundation of the [q- the canton of Appenscll. Its area ia 
present system of physics and astronomy, ^jg) gq„are miles. In the south it is om 
At the same time he tried to make use ^f the loftiest Alpine districts of Switxer- 
of Jupiter's satellites for the calculation \f^n6, and in other quarters is more or 
of longitudes; and though he brought i^g mountainous. It belongs wholly to 
nothing to perfection in this branch, he the basin of the Rhine, in the valley of 
was the first who reflected systematically which the climate i'^ comparatively mild : 
on such a method of fixing geographical j^ the mountainous districts it is very 
longitudes. He was at this time afflicted rigorous. Wood and gond pasture are 
with a disease in his eyes, one of which f„nnd on the mountainH: on the lowor 
was wholly blind and the other almost slopes and vallej's, vin<*« and on^hnnl 
useless, when, in 1637, he discovered the fruits, and com, maixe. bom p. and flax 
libration of the mwn. Domestic troubles are grown. The mannfacinres «r*» cM^fl* 
and disease embittered the last years of cotton and linen goods, particularly fine 
Galileo's life. He died in H\42 (the year muslins. The constitution is one of the 
Newton was born). His remains were most democratic in Switzerland. Ger» 
ultimately deposited in the church of Sta. man is the language H|M>ken. Pop. 
Croce, at Florence. .'>01.140. — Si. Gaix, the cupiial and the 
AaIimcvoIa (garin-gftl), a name ap- see of a l^^hon. is sitnatod on th*» 
uaiingaie pjj^^ ^^ ^ y^j^^ „f ^,^8^^, Stelnnrh. 2ir.r» f..<»t shove sea-l«»vo1. It 
the Cupcrun }onau9, or to its tnTjors. contain** an old rath«'dml, now c«»mn1«»to1v 
which contain a bitter principle, and have modern ir^'d. and an old abh«»v parti v con 
tonic and stomachic properties. verttKl into public officios, but conti»luiiig 



Gallait Galley 

also the bishop's residence and episcopal cruel, canning and faithless. They leave 

library with valuable manuscripts. The the plains to their horses, sheep, and 

manufactures consist chiefly of cotton cows, while they themselves cultivate the 

goods, more especially embroidered mus- mountains. They number 6 or 8«000.0(N.r 

uns and prints; and the town is the Oa.ll&till (Kftl'lft-tin), Albebt, states- 

entrepot both for its own canton and ^ «***«*''*'** man, was born in (ieneva, 

those of Appenzell and Tburgau. It is Switzerland, in 1761. He was graduated 

of ancient origin, havine grown up at the University of Gentva in 1<'<U 

around the abbey of St Gail, founded by and emigrated to America in 1780. In 

an Irish monk of that name about the be- 1789 he was a member of the Pennsylva- 

f inning of the seventh century. This ab- nia State Convention, in 1703 was elected 
ey for several centuries held one of the United States Senator, and in 1794 helped 
highest places in the Benedictine order, to suppress the * Whiskey Insurrection.' 
Pop. (1910) 37,106. In 1801 he was appointed Secretary of 
Oallait (K^l-la). Louis, a Belgian the Treasury, his management of which 
historical painter, born in was eminently successful. In 1814 he 
1812; died in 1887. He studied at his was one of the Commissioners at Ghent 
native town Tournai, Antwerp and Paris, who concluded the treaty of peace with 
where he acquired a name by his ^or- Great Britain, in 1815 was appointed 
traits as well as his genre and historical Minister to France, and in 1826 was en- 
paintings. Among his earlier pictures of voy extraordinary to Great Britain. He 
note were: Christ Restoring iSight to a died in 1849. 

Blind Man; The ^^ifolling Musidnns; Q^,]yl^^^^j. (gal.blad'der), a.smaU 

The Beggars; Montatgne Itstttng Tasso ^■*** m*«**a\*va yggggi embedded in the 

«fi Prison; Abdication of Charles V, He liver and containing galL See BUe, 

produced many later pictures, the last of /j-^ji (gal), or Point de Galle, a 

which. The Plaaue at Tournay (1882) , Uauc fortified seaport of Ceylon, 

was purchased for the Brussels Museum with a ffood harbor, formerly important 

at the price of 120,000 francs. as a coaling stafion. Pop. 37,326: 

Oalland tf^^'^^J' ^^'Ji^^V? * Galleon (sal'le-on), formerly a kind 

^axxaixu J^^rench oriental scholar, UailCOn J| vessel of war, used by 

born in Picardy m 1646 ; principally th^ Spaniards and Portuguese, with from 

iP^r^.^S" ^^'^^°^^*?^?.?'n}'i^^Ar?'^S'* ^^^^ to ^o"r decks. In more recent times 
Nights* Entertainments (1704-1717), the those vessels were caUed galleons in 
first into any European language, which the Spaniards transported treasure 
Among his other writings are a Treatise from their American colonies. 
on Medals and Coins; Tableau de VEm- rL«n-..«^ f^nrpr-i'i in arpti<fM«fni^ 
pire Ottoman; De VOriaine du Cafi; GaUcry ^ long,^ ' na^ow" ro^^^^^^^ 
Paroles remarqnables, Bons Mots et length of which is at least three times 
Mwnnies des Onentauw Kn^Xhe Contes jtg width, often buUt to receive a collec- 
et Fables {ndtennes de Bidpai et de Lok- tion of pictures. Among the most re- 
man. In 1709 he was appjointed profes- nowned European art-series are those 
sor of Arabic at theCollfeRe Royal at of the Louvre at Paris, that of Versailles, 
Paris, and died m 1715 while engaged In the National Gallery in London, the Pitd 
translating the Koran. and Uffizi galleries at Florence, the Dres- 
Galla Ox. ?r S^^^^* f remarka- den Gallery, the Real Museo of the 

r. V. . . ^^?r.J*"i?.*y^ °^ ^l ^^^^Y ^^^^^ at Madrid, the Hermitage at St. 
iting Abyssinia. The chief peculiarity is Petersburg, the gallery of Berlin, the gal- 
the extraordinary size of the horns, which lery of the Museo Borbonico at Naples, 
rise from the forehead with an outward those at Venice, Antwerp, Turin, etc. 
and then an inward curve, producing The term gallery is also sometimes ap- 
an exact figure of' a lyre, and finally plied to what is more properly termed a 
curve a little outward and taper to the corridor, likewise to a plat&rm projecting 
top. from the walls of a building supported by 
(lolloo (ganas), a numerous and piers, pillars, brackets, or consoles, and 
powerful race, chiefly inhab- m churches, theaters, and similar build- 
iting a territory in East Africa, lying to logs, to the upper floors going round tiie 
the south of Abyssinia. Their color va- building next the wall, 
ries from a deep black to a brownish- Q-oll att ( g a 1 'i ) , a low, flat-built 
yellow; stature tall: bodies spare, wiry. ^^ vessel with one deck, and 
and muscular; nose often straight, or navigated with sails and oars, once corn- 
even arched ; lips moderate ; hair often monly used in the Mediterranean. The 
hanging over the neck in long, twisted common galley varied ft*om 100 to 200 
plaits. They have agreeable counte- feet in length, those of smaller sizes be- 
uances, and are brave, but ferocious and ing known respectively as half-galleys and 



Galley OaUican Clmroli 

quarter-galleys. They carried as many first procured by Scheele in 1786. It 
as twenty oars on each side, each oar exists ready formed in the seeds of the 
worked by one or more men, and they mango, has been found besides in man^ 
had commonly two masts with lateen other plants, in acorns, colchicum, divi- 
sails. Raised structures in the stern, divi, hellebore root, sumach, tea, wal- 
and even in the prow, were un- nuts, etc., and is a product of the decom- 
common. These, however, were more position of tannic acid. It crystallizes in 
fully developed in the kind of galley brilliant prisms, generally of a pale-yel- 
known as the gallea$9t which carried low color. It colors the persalts of iron 
three masts, from 200 to 300 rowers, and of a deep bluish black. It is of extensive 
sometimes twenty guns. France formerly use in the art of dyeing, as it constitutes 
had a number of galleys for service in one of the principal Ingredients in all the 
the Mediterranean, in which convicts wore shades of black, and is employed to fix or 
forced to labor. The term galley is also improve several other colors. It is well 
applied to the ships of the ancient Greeks known as an ingredient in ink. See Ink, 
and Romans, especially to their war- flollinoTi Churcll (8fal'i-ltMi)f a dis- 
shipp, which were propelled chiefly by ^"""^'^"••" vfAiuAvu. tj^ctive name ap- 
oars. plied to the Roman Catholic Church in 

f^'ollAV Q«« PrifLiinn Frauce. The peculiarity of this church 

Uaiiey. see PnnUng. consists (or coSsisted) iot in any diver- 

OalleV-slave ^ person condemned sity of doctrine or practice from those 
viau^jr oxoivv/y ^^ work at the oar generally held and observed by Roman 
on board a galley, being chained to the Catholics in other countries, but in main- 
deck. This mode of punishment was taining a greater degree of independence 
common in France previous to 1748. of the papal see, more especially by 
Qollflv (eAl-fil)f a name for several denying the validity of many of the decre- 
\xa,±±u.y hymenopterous insects of the tals issued since the time of Charlemagne, 
family Cynipidie, which form the morbid and refusing to allow the pope to inter- 
products known as galls, each species fere with the civil jurisdiction of the state 
seeming to be addicted to a particular and the sovereign rights of the crown. The 
plant and a particular part of the plant, freedom asserted in this respect was in- 
The tumor or ^all is due to the morbid creasingly recomized by the pragmatic 
action of an irritating fluid deposited sanctions of 12^ and 1438, and was still 
with the egg of the insect. The large more clearly established by the Qu^tu<y.* 
galls at the base of oak leaves are Propositiones Cleri Oallicani {* Four 
produced by the Cynips quercua hacc^ Propositions of the French Clergy'), 
runif a fly of a brown color, with black drawn up in convocations by the French 
an tennffi, chestnut-brown legs, and white clergy in 1682. These were: — ^1. The 
wings. The small galls on the under sur- pope in secular matters has no power over 
face of oak leaves are due to another pnnces and kings, and cannot loose their 
species, C. quercus Jolii, those on the subjects from allegiance to them. 2. He 
stems of oaks to C, ierminAlia. The is subject to the decrees of a general coun- 
shnibby oak {Querent infectaria) of dl. 3. His authority in France is regu- 
Syria is attacked by C. gallce tinctoritB, lated by fixed canons and the laws and 
which gives rise to the hard gall or gall- customs of the kingdom and church. 4. 
nut, which is chiefly used in commerce. In matters of faith his decision is not nn- 
The hairy gall of the rose, called a alterable (irreformahle) , During the rev- 
hedeguaTf is also the work or a species olution the Gallican Church practically 
of (fynips. The larvae in this, as in the disappeared, and though Napoleon ex- 
oak gall, do not come out till the follow* torted from Pius VII a concordat for its 
ing spring. See Oalls, re-establishment, no agreement was ar- 
(IqlTio See QauU rived at as to its organization. With the 
\«cu.xxa.« return of the Bourbons the bishops de- 
Ofi.11i8.Td (gal'yard), the name of a prived by Napoleon were restored, and a 
u^aajj.a.xu lively dance, similar to the new concordat concluded in 1817; but its 
Romanesca^ a favorite Italian dance, unpopularity led the government to exact 
The air is quick and lively, with a flow- from ecclesiastics an expression of ad- 
ing melody. The word is due to the herence to the articles of 1682. The July 
Spanish gallardtL, Many galliard tunes revolution in 1830 gave full freedom to aU 
are still extant, such as The King of denominations, and a clause was inserted 
Denmark*^ Oalliard, The Earl of Essex* a in the Constitutional Charter expressly 
Oalliard, etc. See Oaillarde, declaring that each person professes his 
n^flllin Amd (^al'ilE) (CrHaOs), an religion with equal liberty, and obtains 
u^uiuu ^i/Au j^^jj ^hich derives its for his worship the same protection, 
name from the gallnut, whence it was Later, and especially slnoe the Vatican 



Gallienus Qalinuts 

(V>uncil of 1870, the position of the Galli- on a peninsula of the same name at tb« 

can Church towards the popes has essen- northeast end of the Dardanelles, 128 

tiaUy changed, and the older Gallicanism miles w. 8. w. of Constantinople. It was 

may now be said to be represented by the once fortified, but is now in a generally 

Old Catholics oi France. dilapidated condition, with no edifice of 

Gallieinia^^*^'^^"^'^"*^' ^'* Licinius, note except the bazaars. It was the gate 
^^^ a Komau emperor, asso- by which the Turks entered Eur«p« 

ciated with his father Valerianus until nH.57) and in the Crimean war the allied 
the capture of the latter by the Per- forces landed here (1854). During the 
sians in 200, when Gallienus continued European war (q. v.), 1914-18, a Britiah 
to reign alone. Uis empire was limited squadron under Vice- Admiral Sackville 
by the revolt of most of the legions in the Cardcn, with the co-operation of the 
provinces, who chose their commanders as French, attacked the forts on the |>enin- 
('fesars, and thus gave rise to the period sula. February 10, 1915. and continued 
known as the * Time of the Thirty Ty- the bombardment for several days, daring 
rants.' Though given up to pleasure, he which the outer forts were destroyed, 
defeated the Goths in Thrace and Postu- Owing to illness, Admiral Garden was in- 
mus in Gaul, and forced Aureolus, whom vnlided home, and Admiral de Boebeek 
the legions of Illyria had proclaimed em- took command and made a determined at- 
peror, to take refuge in Milan. While tack on March 18. Mines released by the 
making preparations to reduce that town Turks inflicted considerable damage on 
he himself was assassinated a.d. 268. the attacking squadron. Meantime an ex- 
Oallifet (g*l-li-^eOf Gaston Au- peditionary force was being gathered, 
GUSTE, Marquis de, a French composed mainly of Australian and New 
soldier, bom at Paris in 1831. Entering Zealand troops, styled ' Amsacs ' from the 
th3 arm^, he was made general of brigade initials of Australia and New Zealand 
in 1870, subdued the revolting tribes of Army Corps. This force under Sir las 
Africa 1872-3, and later was made general Hamilton ( q. v. ) was landed successfttlly 
of division, and received the military on the peninsula later in 1915 and fought 
medal for his brilliant handling of the with great heroism, but it became rvldeDt 
army maneuvers in 1891. He retired in that, with the meager sujiplies at band. 
1894, and was minister of war 1899-1900. they could not hope to win through the 

OallinaceOUS Birds fpl-i-i^a'sbiis). pardanellca. and the troorw were ^- 
viCMXAAi.iAV'^vM.M ^4.«.^a ^jjg order of drawn in December and January. The 

birds now commonly known as Rasores, British losses reached the total of 112.921. 

Gall-insects. ^ Oaiwv. Gallipoli OU, f„*^'?£ey-Vrf*d.TriS5 

(1q112]iii1a (gari-n')l)j a name for and for other purposes, and prepam 
^'^ aquatic birds belonging to from olives urown in Calabria and Apnlia« 

the family Rallidae or rails, genera Oal- the latter bcini? considered the best. The 
linUla and Porphyrio, They are good oil is conveyed in skins to Gallipoli, where 
swimmers, though they are not web-footed, it is clarified and shippecl. 
but have the toes furnished with a nar- Qolli-nolia (g*^l-J^Po-l^')» a city, seat 
row membrane. The common ^allinule. viafxxx^vxxo ^^ Galua county, Ohio, oo 
moor-hen or water-hen (G. chloropus). is the Ohio river. It has furniture factorie*, 
the only British species. It is black, with foundries, flour mills, and the State W»^ 
a red frontal shield. pital for Epileptics. Pop. (1920) Wn\ 

rkilliof (jfal'i-ot), a Dutch or Flemish aollinm (gal'li-w^). a ™«> malleaWe 
\^axAxvb ypggpi f^jr cargoes, with very ««**"•*"* metal, discovered by siw^ 
rounded ribs and flattish bottom, with a trum analysis in 1875 by De Boisbaodrsa 
mizzenmast placed near the stem, carry- in the zinc-blonde of Fierrefitte in tV 
iog a square mainsail and maintopsail, Pyrenees. It is of a grayish-white color, 
a forestav to the mainmast (there being has a brilliont luster, and is fused by the 
no forenjist), with fore aysail and jibs, mere warmth of the hand. In its propff^ 
flolliTioli (gal-ip'o-l§; ancient ram> ties it is related to aluminum. 
^*^*^P®*^ o/m), a seaport of South- GalllWaSD (jfaH-wAsp). the Cf/jtrw 
em Italy. In the provint"* of T.ecre. on ^^^ ■**»P ovrtduuH, a speijea of Ux 
a rockv peninsula in the Gulf of Taranto, ard about 1 foot m length, and rrmmrk 
47 mrtes southeast of Taranto. It is ably stout and plump. Its gi neral ca^f 
fortified, and has a cathedral, a produc- is brown. It is a native of tbe Wtit 
tive tunny fishery, and a good harbor. Indies, and is particularlv (Common tr 
from which large quantities of olive-oii .lamaica, where it is much dreaded, thooft 
are exported. Pop. of commune 1.3.352. without reason. 
AalliTinli (ancient CalUpolU), a Gflnnilts (Wll'iia**). Sec 0«llt. 
^**"^™*^ town in European Turkey ^ "**"** 
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Gallon Galvani 

(lalloTi a meaaupe of capacity contain- /loljiwnrfhv ( galz'wur-thi ) , Johx, 
\7iUlUll9 ing four quarta. Various gal- WaiBWOnny ^ EngUsli novelist and 
Ions seem to nave been formerly used, but playwright, bom in 1867. His novels iu* 
in 1689 in Great Britain the wine gallon elude The Country House, Fratemiiff, A 
was declared by law to contain 231 cubic Motley, The Fatncian. The Dark Flower, 
inches, and this is the present standard in Saints Progress; and his plavs 'The Silver 
the TJ. S. for liouids and represents the Bois, Joy, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, A. 
volume of 8.33888 lbs. avoirdupois of pure Bit 0' Love, The Skin Oame, etc 
water at 39.2'' F. The U. S. dry gallon aoU (fi^ftlt), a city of Waterloo Co. 
is 268.8025 cubic inches or 1.16365 liquid ^"^^ Ontario, nooularly caUed ' cht: 
^Uons. The British imperial gallon now gem city of Grana Kiver Valley.* It is 
in use contains 10 lbs. avoirdupois of dis- 8ituated on both sides of the Grand River, 
tilled water, or 277.274 cubic inches. 13 miles 8. E. of Kitchener, and 25 miles 

Gfillowav (fal'6-wft), a district in n. w. of Hamilton, on several railways 
•^ the southwest of Scot- The chief industries are flour, cereal, saw. 
land, now regarded as embracinff Wig- pluning, woolen and silk mills, brass and 
townshire and Kirkcudbright It has Iron foundries, iron and wood working 
given name to a breed of horses and one machinery works, edge tool works, glove 
of cattle. , - ,_ factory, engine, boiler and sheet metal 

Galls (Sftla)* .sallnuts or nutgalls. a works, underwear and shoe factories. It 
^w^u vegetable excrescence produced haa hydro-electric power from Niagara, 
by the deposit of the egg of an insect in pop 12,558. 

the bark or leaves of a plwit The galls r^^-iA. Sm Alexander Tilloch (1817- 
of commerce are produced by a species of «»At, ^.^^ ^ Canadian statesman, bom 
Oy^^P'J'^ OaUfiy) in the tender shoots in London, England. He removed to Can- 
of the Querci»«in/ectori«, a species of oak nda in 1835 and entered Pariiamcnt in 
abundant in Asia Minor, Svna, Persia, 1849. becoming the first Finance Minister 
etc. They, are spherical and tubercular, of the Dominion in 1867. 
and vary in magnitude fromthe size of y^^tj. John (1779-1830), a Scottish 
a i^ to that of a haaelnut White, green, uail, novelist born at Irvine, Ayrshire, 
and blue varieties are recopuBed. the lat- He published the Ayrshire Legatees, An- 
ter kinds being the best l^ey are inodor- „„^ of f^^ Parish, The Provost, Laurie 
ous. but are strongly astnnprent from the |/^o(W. and several books of travel. He 
tannin and gallic acid which they con- went to Canada as secretary of the Canada 
tain, and which are. their chief prtniucts. Company in 1826. and founded the town 
Gallnuts are extensively used m dyeing ^^f Guelph 

and in the manufacture of ink, and they ^ ,. g^ Thomas (1815-1901). a Ca- 
are also frequently used in medicine. WaiX, ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^„ ^^ j^,,„ q^I 
They are chiefly imported from Aleppo, (q.y.) torn in London, England. He 
Tripoli, and Smyrna. The Chinese galls, ;,'J„^ ^^ Canada in 1832, studiwl law and 
or woo-peutsze, differ from the foregomg practised in Toronto, he hocame chief 
in that they are really an unusually mas- justice. Court of Common Pleag 1H87- 
sive kpd of crust or cocoon, such as the h^^A!2^ (gal'tun). Francw. scientiat 
aphides form on the surface of a plant; IxaiXOn ^^^ at Duddeston near Bit- 
^e tissues of the plant not being affected, mingham, in 1822. Graduating at C^m- 

Oall-StoneS, ^I*v5JSt?i «^™^% bridge in 1844. he made two journeys in 
. * pathological concretions Africa, which \ed to his Narrntire of •• 

derived from the bile, causing the condi- Explorer He is best known by his books 
tion kno^ as cholelithiasis. They may be ^^ ' Hereditary Oenius, Natural trnhft^ 
small and numerous, many, hundreds of ^^ p^ Prints, etc. He died in 

them being sometimes contained in a dis* 1911 ' 

tended gall-bladder; or large, sometimes ^ V • /-Ai.vA'n*^ Tnrnr »n Ttnl- 
over five inches in length ; and sometimes Oalvani \f „ nhvsician ^nd DhvriSo- 
they occur in the form of a gritty sand. ^^^ y^^ at 30^ m7^ Wim 

\^^^t.'^^''l^^ 'tC^%^}^^ ^"^^ K^ fle'nractised medicine in BologiSa. and 

S[?t?^^.^fh«"L-Hn nr ^mn,n^wVl%.w ^^s \n 17«2 appointed professor of anal- 

Kut!^«mntn.S of hHi^r^ ^lio IniV^l «n^y »* the University. He gained repnte 

«^n!L;jf ^^^f ./f«^u ?.^„.n« fv ^?HH?i as » Comparative anatomist ;but bis hmt 

^ZZVtl'^ T^ «ln«f,^nl n«T ^nm Hn? ^^st* «« ^is theory of animsl electricity. 

SSrh ftm^«t^„ro*^ !^ *^n Jirl^v^ onuHciatcd iu the treatise De Virthus 

«5?p th?„^I f^w H-v^* hnt «r5- f Jnn« Klvctriciiatis in Motu }fusculari Commtm^ 

more than a few days but as gall-stones ^ • pubUghed in 1701. Twenty ytun 

«?w?«2^«tSn!'^' Thrnrin'^1!!''!:iiH'tS »>-f«»-^ tL publication of this twitiiThs 
t"^'^"I^/i^•!: J^u S?i™ J «f Sn1r-.l° ^H^ ^^^ makinr experiments on the rela* 
bj^the most severe of aU forms of suffer- ^^^^ ^f animaf fuiction* to electricity- 



Galvanic Batter; Oalvanic Battery 

In 1797 be vai deprived d( his choir for which the carboD plKte atandB, the whole 
refualDB to take tbe oath of alleiiance to belns contaioed in a glass jsr. The iiiguM 
the Ciulpine Kepublic, but waa restored In which the linc Is immerKd is dilute sui- 
te it in leas than a year. See also tbe phuric acid, and the liquid in contact with 
article Qaivanitm. the carbon is itroDi nitric add- Fif. 3 
Galvanic BatterV (Kal-T»?'"i). \ reprewnta a Dan- 
Mai.«aiuw .uBbbvij Combination of iell ceU, which 
galvanic cells. In a fsivanic cell chemical diflfers from the J 
sction takes place between a liquid and B u n s e n in the 
a metal — usually ilnc — which la partially contents of the 
imtier^ed in it ; and there is another porous cell. The 
metal, or solid conducting aubstance ol plate within the 
some kind, also partially immersed. The poroua cell is at 
line and the other solid conductor are cupper, and the 
called the two plalei of the cell. Tbe liquid In contact 
plates must not be allowed to touch each with the copper 
other in the liquid ; but a current through Is a saturated 
an external conductor cau be obtained by solution of sul- 
coanecting its ends with tbe two plates, phate of copper, 
WlKa this connection is made there Is a crystala of whidi 
complete circuit round which the current are seen heaped 



iped i 



through the liquid to the other plate, and These crysta„ , 
from tbis latter through the external con- are supported by 
ductor to the line plate again. There is a cage of copper 
a contiaual circulation of posltiTe elec- wire, and are In- Fig. 8.— DsaieU'a CdL 
tridty iu this direction as long as the tended for keep- 
diamlcal action continues, or. what la the Ing the solution aaturated. 
Hune thing, there is a continual drcula- In the simpler forma of nlvanlc celt, 
Hon of negative electridty in the opposite such as that represented in Fig. 1. there 
direction. The second or Inactive plate Is a continual evolution of hydrogen at 
is usually either of copper, of platinum- the inactive plate, while an equivalent 
or atill more frequently of gas carbon, quantity of oxygen enters into combina- 
that la, the carbon which is deposited tion with the sine plate, and goes to form 
In the retorts at gasworks. The liquid sulphate of tine. Some of tbe evolved 
wbtch nets on the line is most frequently hydrogen adheres to the copper plate and 
dilute sulphuric acid— 1 part of add to producea a rapid falling off in tbe elee- 
6 or 8 of water. trumotive fnrc* 
Id lome of the of the cell. Thia 
best kinds of action, which la 
cell there are tbe prindpal 
two liquids — • cause of the 
one Id contact rapM weafaeo- 
witfa tbe line Ing of tbe cur- 
and the other rent fo b a b 
with the Inac- terles composed 
tive plate, with of such reHa, ia 
a porous parti- called oolarit*- 
tloD of unglaaed (ion. The par- 
eartbeoware be- puse of the two- 
t w e e D them. fluid a r r • Bf- 
Fig. 1 afaows a ment illustrated 
battery of four n«. l.-aoph Oahuk Bsttwy. I" ^t*- ^ ■■"• 
cells of tbo 3, U to Inter- 
simplest kind, each coDtalnlni a plate cept tbe hydrogen and preveat It from 
of line and a plate of copper immersed being depoiited on the copper or carbuD 
(except their upper portions. In d it u te plate. In Daniell's battery, wfalrh waa 
add contained In a glass vessel. It the first of the kind, the hydrogen Is taken 
win be observed thai the copper (c) of up by tbe solution of sulphate of copper 
each cell is connected with tbe sine (z) and dlsplacps copper, which is drpositeil 
*f the next. The arrows show tbe dtrec- on tbe copper plate. In Bunarn's It is 
tion of the current. Fig. 2 repreiipnls a taken up by the nitric add. which Is 
vry common form of battery called Bun- thus gradually converted Into nltruoa 
•en's. The sine plate consists of a slit add. 
cylladet aurroundiDg tbe porous vessel in It la tuaal to toaliUHte lb« rina 



OalTanlsm QalTanometer 

pintei of a battery by washlnp them with given to sheets of iron coated with linc 

acid, and theo rubbinK them with mercury, by a non-galvanic process, the iron being 

The raaBon for tbis op^ralion ia, that first cleaneed by friction and the action cf 

when ordinary commercial zinc is used dilute sulphuric acid, and then plungtMl 

without amalgamation, local currents are into a batU composed of melted zinc and 

formed between differeot portions of the other substances, as sal ammoniac or mer- 

same plate, owing to inequalities or im- cury and tjotassium. More properly the 

purities. This local action, as it ia called, name ia given to sheets of iroa coated 

eats away the plates without contributing first with tin by a galvanic process, and 

to the current in the general circuit, theu with zinc by immeiiion in a balb 

Amalgamation renders tbe surface uni- containing liuid zinc covered with aal 

form and prevents this injurious action, ammoniac mixed with earthy matter. ^So 

The strength long as the 

of the current , coatirg is cn- 

g i V e n by a ■ ! tire, and bo 

battery de- long as it ia 

p e n d B partly not exposed to 

on the elec- corrosive sub- 

t romotive stancea, g a 1- 

force of the vanized iron ia 

b a 1 1 e ry and I , v e r y durable, 

partly on its ! The best va- 

_._!_. jj p(g(y jg jn,. 



cuit in such a way that they tend to rubbed smooth between tbe dippings, 
drive eurrenta round it in opposite direc- (lalironnmAfpr (gal-va-nora'e-ter), an 
lions, the one which prevails ia said to "ai»a"""i';i'*=l instrument for meas- 
liave the greater electromotive force. Tbe uring an electric current by the deflection 
electromotive force is proportional to the of a magnetic needle. The current flows 
number of cellB, and is independent of through a wire coiled usually into the 
their size. As regards resistance, the form of a circle, which is placed vertically 
current will be atrougeat when tbe resist- in the magnetic meridian and surrounds 
ance is least ; that is, when the plates are the needle. When no current la passing 
very large and very near together. tbe needle points north and south, and the 

Whenever chemical action takes place, 
beat is produced : but in the ordinary use 
of a galvanic battery only a portion o( 
tbis beat ia produced in the cells them- 
selves ; tbe rest of it is produced in the 
external conductor. When we heat a wire 
by Bending the current of a battery 
through it. the heat generated in the wire 
is B portion of .be heat due to tbe chemi- 
cal action in the cells. In cells of high 
electromotive force the heat due to the 
chemical action is greater (for tbe same 
quantity of zinc dissolved) than iu cells 
of low electromotive force. It is much 
higher for a Buosen than for a Daniell 
cell. 

nnlTflnifim (gal'van-izml. the prodnc- 
Uaivanism ,ion of electricity bs 
meana of the galvanic battery (which 
Kce). The nanw la derived from Galvani, 
professor of anatomy at Bologna, who ob- 
served that the limbs of a dead troft could 
be caused to move by the contact of 
metals. His experiments attracted the at- 
tention of Volta. professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Pavia, who shortly afterwardB ^.^ l.— Aitatio GalvanomeWt. 
irtf^ntwl the ralvanic or voltnic batlcry. * 

nri™«i«,1 T^/m f C a 1' V an-isd ) , a galvaimmeter shonld he bo placed that the 
OalVaniZed iron '~ incorrectly needle wh.'ii ko pointing ties ic the plane 



Galvanometer 



Galveston 
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of the coU. When a current passes 
through the coil, it exerts a force upon 

the needle tending 
to set it at right 
angles to the plane 
of the coil — that 
is, to set it east 
and west. The ac- 
tion of the earth, 
on th: other hand, 
tends to set it 
north and south, 
and it will actually 
take an interme- 
diate position 
which varies with 
the strength of the 
current. This po- 
sition is read oft 
FSg. 2.-- Sine QalTanom- on a graduated cir- 
eter. cle (the upper of 

the two graduated 
and horizontal circles in Fig. 2), usually 
by means of a long light pointer (shown 
in the figure) which is attached to the 
needle at right 
angles. In some 
galvanometers, 
as in that rep- 
resented in Fig- 
ure 2, the coll 
can be turned 
till it overtakes 
the needle. The 
lower graduated 
circle Is for the 
purpose of meas- 
n r. i n g the 
amount of this 
rotation. 

For measuring very feeble currents, it 
is more usual to employ the * astatic * gal- 
vanometer, represented in Fig. 1. It has 
two needles, a' h\ a h (Fig. 3), as nearly 
equal as possible, fastened to one upright 
stem, inHih their poles pointing opposite 
ways. The directive actions of the 
earth on the two needles are opposite, 
and hence the resultant directive action 
of the earth on the two combined is very 
small. The coil of the galvanometer, on 
the other hand, is so placed that the cur- 
rent tends to deflect both needles the 
same way. The coil, which is shown 
in section in Fig. 3, is approximately rect- 
angular, its longest dimension being hori- 
zontal. One of the needles o'6' is just 
abovf» and the other a b is below the 
upper part of the coil. The current in 
this part of the coil would urg«5 fhem 
onposite ways if their pole« "»'^re simi- 
lar! 7 directed, but as Ibdi poles are oppo- 
sitely directed it arges them the same 
way. The currt-nt in the lower part and 
ends of ^h^ ^il assists in deflecting the 

2g~4 




Fig. 3. 



lower needle, and is too distant from the 
upper needle to have much effect upon it 
The coil is thus placed in a position of 
great advantage as compared with the 
earth, and the deflection is proportion- 
ately large. 

Much greater sensitiveness can be ob- 
tained by the use of the mirror-galvanome- 
ter (Fig. 4). The round box in the center 
contains a coil of some hundreds of con- 
volutions, with a very small needle fas- 
tened to a little glass mirror suspended 
in its center by a silk fiber. The mirror, 
with the needle fastened to its back, is 
shown at m in Fig. 5. Light from a lamp 
comes through ^e 
hole s and falls 
upon the mirror, 
which, being 
slightly concave, re- 
flects it to a focus 
on the scale a a, 
where a bright 
image of the flame 
is accordingly seen. 
The smallest an- 
gular movement of 
the mirror causes a 
very visible move- 
ment of the bright 
image on the scale. 
The curved bar m 
in Fig. 4 is a mag- 
net (called the con- 
trolling magnet), 
which can be raised 
or lowered, and 

turned round. One use of it is to bring 
the needle into the plane of the coil when 
the coil is not standing north and south. 

Galvanoplasty If * ^ -van-o-pias'ti). 

^ •^ Same as Electro- 
metallurgy, 

Gfl^lvftftton (gal'ves-tun), a seaport of 
uaiVCSlon >p^^^g ^^ ^^^ northeast 

extremity of Gal vest n Island, at tiie 
mouth of Galveston Bay. about 200 miles 
w. by s. from New Orleana. It is the 
most flourishing port in the Gulf of 
Mexico, especially for the exportation of 
cotton, of which the shipments are very 
large. The chief buildings are the custom 
and market houses, the city hall, a num- 
ber of churches, including a Gothic Epis- 
copal Church and Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral . and the Roman Catholic Universitv 
o* St. Mary. There are nine miles of 
street railroad, and a ca:.al connects the 
port with Brazos River. In September. 
1900, the city was struck by a tropical 
hurricane, the pressure of the wind being 
so great as to lift the waves many feet 
above the high tide level, the inflowing 

f:ulf water sweeping all before it The 
0S8 of life was over 8000, and the d» 




Fig. 4. — Mirror Galva- 
nometer. 



tialway 



Oambetta 



Btruction of property very great. The 
ruined part of the city has been rebuilt 
and raised several feet and strong sea- 
walls erected to keep out any future flood. 




Fig.fi. 



In addition to the commerce, there are 
numerous manufacturing industries. Pop. 
(1010) 36,981; (1920) 44,255. 

fialwAV (k^'^*^)» * Beaport of West- 
viaxwajr gpQ Ireland, province of Con- 
naught, capital of county of same name, 
at the mouth of the Oorrib, in Galway 
Bay, 117 miles west of Dublin. It con- 
sists in its older parts of narrow, irregu- 
lar streets with antique houses, crowded 
with a pauper population; in the more 
modem parts it is spacious and well built. 
Besides numerous churches and chapels, 
it has three monasteries and five nunner- 
ies. The town-house and county-hall and 
the Queen's College are among its best 
buildings. The manufactures are insig- 
nificant, and the trade, though once im- 
portant, is no longer worthy of its ex- 
cellent harbor. The chief exports are 
agricultural produce and marble. There 
are mills for sawing and polishing marble, 
a brewery, distillery, etc. Pop. 13,414. 
The county, which is washed by the At- 
lantic, has an area of 2372 sq. miles, of 
which one-eighth is under crops. In the 
northwest or district of Connemara, it is 
rugged and mountainous ; in the east, level 
but extensively covered with bog; and in 
the south, fertile and tolerably well cul- 
tivated, producing wheat, barley, and oats. 
Ix>ugh (!^rrlb, which lies wholly within 
it. is the third largest lake in Ireland. 
The minerals include lead, limestone, mar- 
ble, and beautiful serpentine. The fish- 
eries are valuable, but much neglected. 
The principal manufactures are coarse 
woolens and linens. Pop. 102,549. 

uaiway i>ay, ^^^^ ^^^^ ^f Ireland. 

between County Galway on the north and 
County Clare on the south, about 80 
miles in length and from 20 to 7 miles 
in breadth. Acrofls its entrance lie the 
Aran Islands, and there are numerous 
8Biall islands in the bay itself. 



Ao-mo (g&'ma), Dom Vasoo da. the 
vaiiia ^g^ navigator who made the 

voyage to the East Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, was bom in 1450 at Bines. 

Portugal, of a noble 
family. The voyage had 
been projected under 
John II, and his succes- 
sor, Emmanuel the For 
tunate, having fitted out 
four vessels* eotrast«d 
Gama with the chief 
command. He sailed 
from Lisbon on July 8tb, 
1497, and doubling the 
Cape, visited M o a a m- 
bique, Mombasa, Melia 
da, and Calicut, retun^- 
ing to Lisbon in 1499. 
For this exploit he was named Admiral of 
the Indies and received the title of Dom, 
with an annual pension and extensire 
privileges in Indian commerce. lo the 
year 1502 he was placed at the head of a 
powerful fleet, with which he provided 
lor the security of future voyagers by 
founding establishments at Mosambiqoe 
and Sofala. lie also inflicted sinal 
reprisals on the town of Calicut, woere 
the Portuguese residents had been maatt- 
cred, and established the first Portugncst 
factory in the Indies. He rc-«ntef«d 
Lisbon in 1503, and passed the next 
twenty years in obscuritv. In 1524 be 
was appointed Viceroy of India by King 
John 111, but his administration lasted 
only three months, his death taking place 
at Goa in the December of that year. 

Gama Grass. ^ ^«'«'« ^^'^^^ 

Gamaliel ( ^a-mftll^n . the name ot 
two persons mentioned la 
Bible history, of whom the first, Gamaliel, 
the son of Pedahsur (Numbers, i, 10: ii, 
20 ; vii, 54, 50 ; x, 23) was prince or bead 
of the tribe of Manasseh. The other and 
better known Gamaliel is mentioned 
twice in the Acts of the Aposties as a 
learned doctor of the law, of the sect of 
the Pharisees. From Acts, xxii, 3, w# 
learn that be was the preceptor of 8t. 
Paul: the other reference (Acts, r, 34> 
records his famous advice to the San- 
hedrim as to their treatment of the 
apostles. According to tradition. Gama* 
liel became a Christian, and was baptised 
by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
GambeSCn (»m'b^«n), See Adoa. 

Gamletta te^{:«„U«'?:.^SX: 

man. bora in 1838 at Cabors. of a fanUv 
of Genoese extraction. He was edncatfd 
for the church, but finally dedd«Nl In f^v«ir 
of the law, and repairing to Paris becanr 



Oaniliia Game Laws 

a member of the metropolitan bar In 1800. from Singapore. Abo called Terra Ju' 

In November, 1868, he gained tbe leader- poniaa and Pala Calechu. 

■hip of the republican party by hia de- fJomWiTiiT See Oamine. 

fenae of Deleecluie, a noted republican. Uamoung. 

In 1869, having been elected bj both Paris /loTnhnwp (ram-bOj'; from CamboiM 

and MarseiUeft, he chose to represent the "ftlllDOge ^» Camlodia), a concrete, 

Muthern city ; and in the Chamber of vegetable, Inapiasated juice or sap, or 

Deputies showed himself an trreconcila- gum-resin, yielded by severe] apectea n( 
ble opponent of tbe empire and tta meas- 
ure*, especially of the policy which led 
to the war with Prussia. On the down- 
fall of the empire, after the surrender of 
Sedan in 1870, a goveroment for the 
national defense was formed, in which 
Oambetta was nominated minister of tbe 
interior. The Germane having encircled 
Paris, be left that city in a balloon, and 
set up his headoDBrters at Tours, from 
which, with all the powers of a dictator, 

he for a short time oi^aniied a fierce bnt »" 
vain resistance asainst the invaders Gsmboei! Pliot lOardnia HanbvHi) 
After tbe close of the war be held office 
Id several afaort-llved ministries, and In 
November, 1881, accepted tbe premier- 
ship. The sweeping changes proposed by ueoraaenaron gamoogoiaet (or unrmnM 
him and bis colleagnes speedily brought Morella), a dicecious tree with bandaome 
a majority against him, and after a sii laurel-like foliage and small yellow flow- 
weeks' tenure of office he had to resign, era, found in Cambodia. Siam, and in the 
The accidental discharge of a pistol southern parts of Cochin-Cbina. It is 
caused his death in December. 1882. yellow, and contained cbiefl; in the 
nnmhin (gimlii-a), a British colony middle layer of the bark of the tree; 
UtUUUiH. -^ ^pgt Africa, at the mouth it ia obtained by incision, and issues '.n 
of the river Gambia ; area. 60 square the form of a yellowish fluid, which, 
miles. The climate is very unhealthy in after passing through a viscid state, 
the rsiny season, and there is little fertile hardens into the gamboge of commerce. 
land In the colony, but a considerable It consists of a mixture of resin with 
trade Is done In ground-nuts, bides, bees'- 15 to 20 per cent, of gum. Gamboge has 
wax, rice, cotton, maiie, ivory, ginger, drastic purgative properties, but is sel- 
gum-arabic, palm-oil, etc. Pop. l3,SO0. dom administeTed, except in combination 
navnYiia a river of West Africa, ris- with other substances. In doses of a 
UttmoiH, ^ ^^ ^ mountainous difl- drachm or even less It prodoces death, 
trlct in Futa Jallon and flowing n. w. Other species of Oorcinio yield a similar 
and w. to tbe Atlantic ; length about drug, which Is collected for local dsc, 
1400 miles. It is navigable for 600 miles but not for exportation. The so-called 
daring seven months of the year for vea- American gamboge Is tbe Juice of Tiiima 
sela of 150 tons, but from June to No- Guianeniu, 

vember tbe river becomes a torrent, rising namTirinTiB (gam-bri'nuB>, a mytht- 
from 20 to 60 feet and leaving a rich waniDrinUB ^j ^^^^ ^f Flanders, to 
alluvial deposit on its shores. wbom is ascribed tbe invention of beer. 
fkiTnTuVr TfllftTlfltl (itam'hi-tr). a His figure, often seated on a cask, and 
UaniDier ISianas ^ , ^ „ p „, small holding a foaming tankard, is familiar 
coral islands In the South Pacific, about in German beer cellars. 
lat. 23° 6' B, and Ion. 134° 56' w. ; be- namaTanm (gSm lasl. laws relat- 
longing to France. The vegetaHon is Wa™e IjSWB ^^^^ (^ j,,^ j^mj^j ^j 
iDxnriant and there are nomerous birds certain wild animals pursued for sport, 
but no Indigenous quadrupeds, A French and called game. Formerly in Britain 
mission station was formed on the largest certain qnnllfi cations of rank or prop- 
island, Msngareva, in 1834. Pop. about erty were needed to constitute the right 
2300. to kill game: but bv the Game Act of 
nnmhlpr "° astringent, earthy-look- William IV the necessity for any qnali- 
u^niuuici, ju^ Buhstonee chiefly em- fieation except the possession of a game 
^loyed in tanning and dyeing, and ob- certificate was abollshedi and the right 
tained from East Indian trees Unoarit given to any one to kill game on his own 
(yaiiclea) gomhir and U. aoida, order land, or od that of another with bis 
Cinclioiutc««. It is mainl; imported permission. He animala designated as 



Game Preserves Oamut 

game by this act are hares, pheasants, etc., and to be victorious in one of these 
partridges, grouse, heathgame, or moor- contests was esteemed one of the highest 
^ame, blackgame, aud bustards. I'oach- honors of a Greek citizen. The Roman 
mg, or trespassing in pursuit of game, is games (ludi) were held chiefly at the 
punished by severe Laws, especially if festivals of the gods. They might, how- 
done at night In the United States any ever, be exhibited by private persons to 
one is free to capture or kill wild ani- please the people, as the combats of 
mals. subject to the laws of trespassing, gladiators, theatrical representations, 
but laws have been enacted for the pro- combats of wild beasts in the amphi- 
tection of game during the breeding sea- theater, etc. With the exception of the 
son, so as to prevent its extermination, gladiatorial and wild beast combats, most 
Each state has its own game laws, ap- of these games have descended to modern 
plicable to its special game animals aud times and have been supplemented by 
covering its various wild animals and others of modem invention, while efforts 
birds, and river and lake fish are pro- are being made to eliminate those of a 
tected during certain seasons under brutal character. Sec such articles as 
similar laws. Billiards, Chess, Cricket, FootbaU, etc; 

Game Preserves, ^°'^i^„^!JJ^^,t^!; *^? Qaminfi: («am'ing) , or g a m b l i n o. 

' preservation of ^** **o the practice of indulging in 
game, for the benefit of royal or other games involving some element of chance 
nunters, which have for centuries ^ been or hazard with a view to pecuniary gaiii. 
common in Britain and other countries of In many countries such g^ames, and the 
£urope. They have only recently been collateral practices of betting on events 
introduced into the TJnited States, in taking shares in lotteries, etc., are legally 
which the hunting grounds have long prohibited or restricted, as being fro- 
been freely open to the hunter. Their guently associated with fraud and as 
purpose here is the preservation and in- themselves demoralizing. At other times 
crease of wild animals instead of their governments, tempted By the prospect of 
destruction. Deer parks have long been gain, have openly encouraged gamblinfc 
kept in this country, but the first sys- by licensing gaming houses, or instituting 
tematic attempt to foster wild game was lotteries under their own authority. (See 
made about 1860 by Judge J. D. Caton. Lottery,) In France public gaming- 
in a park of Ottawa, Illinois. Chief tables were suppressed from January jU 
among those that followed on a large 1838, but lotteries are still sometimes 
scale is the grea- game park of Austin carried on. Previous to the formation 
Corbin, near Newport, N. H., an en- of the German Empire gambling was en- 
closure of 36,000 acres, in which a wire couraged in both of the ways referred 
fence 8 feet high encloses an oblong tract to in several of the principalities of 
12 by 5 miles, through which passes a Germany. Baden-Baden, in the Grand- 
mountain range 3000 feet high. Ameri- duchy of Baden, and Homburg, in 
can game of all kinds are kept here, Hesse-IIomburg, were the two most £a- 
from buffalo, elk, and moose to the mous resorts in Europe of the frequenters 
smaller and more timid varieties, and of gamin|f-tables. After the formation of 
there has been a rapid increase. Dr. the empire gaming was suppressed io 
J. Seward Webb has a 9000-acre pre- these places (December 31, 1872), and 
serve in the Adirondacks, and various since that time the Italian principality 
other large parks have been established of Monaco has become the last public 
elsewhere, in which our fast disappearing resort of this species of gambling, 
flrame animals are augmenting in num- In Great Britain enactments datin;; 
bers and game birds of foreign origin back for centuries have been passed for 
have been introduced. the regulation of gambling, though it is 
rUiTnAQ (gfims), a name of certain practically impossible to eradicate It In 
Ultiucs sports or amusements carried this country statutes have been passed 
on under regular rules and methods, as in most, if not all, of the States, forbid- 
with cards or dice, billiards, tennis, etc. ding gambling for meney at certain 
Among the ancients there were public games, and prohibiting the recovery of 




fames were national festivals attended n>Gi|nTit (sram'ut). op Gammut, in 
by spectators and competitors from all **" music, the entire series of 

parts of Greece, the chief being the musical tones in the natural order of 
Olympic. Pythian. Nemean. and Isth- ascent or descent. With the mnsicians 
mian. They consisted of chariot races, of the eleventh century A represented 
running, wrestling^ «nd boxing matches, the lowest note in their ingtrumeots, a^ 



Oandak 



Gktnglion 



a lower note having been introduced, tlie 
Greek gamma (F) was taken to repre- 
sent it From its prominent place as first 
note of the scale its name was taken to 
represent the whole. 

AiiTiilflV GuNDUK (gun-duk'), a river 
WUiait&y ^f Northern ilindusten, ris- 
ing in the Himalayas and entering the 
Ganges ; length 400 miles. 

O&ndifli (gHn'd^-&), a town and port 
of Spain, in the province and 
*M miles south by east of Valencia, ou 
the Alcoy. It is walled and well built, 
with a handsome Gothic church and a 
tine palace of the dukes of Gandia. Pop. 
10,026. 

Gftlldo (f*li^'<^^)* A kingdom of the 
Western Soudan, intersected 
by the Niger, and inhabited chiefly by 
Fellatahs, with a capital of same name. 
It is very fertile, and has a population 
estimated at 5,500,000. Mohammedan- 
ism is the prevalent religion. The ruler 
is a sultan subordinate to that of 
Sokoto. 

n>QTiAafl (ga-nA'sa), an Indian god, 
\JliUCBli ^l^ gQjj Qf g.^^ ^jj^ PAryati, 

represented by a figure half man half 

elephant, hav- 
ing an ele- 
fhant's head, 
le is the god of 
prudence and 
good luck, and 
is invoked at 
the beginning of 
all enterprises. 
There are not 
many temples 
dedicated t o 
him, and he has 
no public fes- 
tivals, but his 
image stands 
in almost every 
house. 

6 a n g a 

(g a n' g a), a 

name given to 

the sand-grouse 

Ganesa. (Pterdcles are- 

nariuB). 
iXatttrtk in Hindu mythology, the per- 
iTttu^Uy sonified goddess of the river 
Ganges. 

n-flii0*Aa (gan'j$z), a river of Hindu- 
\jaiigC9 g^jj^ jjjjg Qf ^jjg ^g^^ rivers 

of Asia, rising in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, in GarhwAl state, and formed by 
the junction of two head streams, the 
Bhagirathi and the Alaknanda, which 
unite at Deoprag, 10 miles below Srina- 

Sir, 1500 feet above sea level. The 
hagirathl, as being a sacred stream, is 




usually considered the source of the 
Ganges, rising at the height of 13,8U<) 
feet, but the Alaknanda fiows further and 
brings a larger volume of water to the 
junction. At Hard war, about 30 miles 
below Deoprag, the river fairly enters 
the great valley of Hindustan, and (Jows 
in a southeast direction till it discharges 
itself by numerous mouths into the Bay 
of Bengal, after a course of about 1700 
miles. During its course it is joined by 
eleven large rivers, the chief being the 
Jumna, Son, Kamganga, Gumti, Gogra, 
(landak, and Kusi. In the rainy season 
the flat country of Bengal is overflowed 
to the extent of 100 miles in breadth, the 
water beginning to recede after the 
middle of August The Ganges delta has 
the Hugli on the west, the Megbna on 
the east, and commences about 200 miles, 
or 300 by the course of the river, from 
the sea. Along the sea it forms an un- 
inhabited swampy waste, called Sunder* 
bunds, or Sundarbans, and the whole 
coast of the delta is a mass of shifting 
mud banks. The westernmost branch, 
the Hugli, is the only branch commonly 
navigated by ships. The Meghna, or maiu 
branch, on the east" is joined by a branch 
of the Brahmaputra. Some of the prin- 
cipal cities on the Ganges and its 
branches, ascending the stream are Cal- 
cutta, Murshedabad, Bahar, Patna, Be- 
nares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Faruck- 
abad. The Ganges is navigable for boats 
of large size nearly 1.^>U0 miles from its 
mouths, and it forms a great channel 
for traffic. It is an imperative duty of 
the Hindus to bathe in the Ganges, or at 
least to wash themselves with its waters, 
and to distribute alms, on certain days. 
The Hindus believe that whoever dies on 
its banks, and drinks of its waters before 
death, is exempted from the necessity of 
returning into this world and commenc- 
ing a new life. The sick are therefore* 
carried to the bank of the Ganges, and 
its water is a considerable article of 
commerce in the remoter parts of India. 

Ganges Canal, j;^„Tjn* ']lo*rlh7n 

India (N. W. Provinces), constructed foi 
purposes of irrigation and supplementary 
navigation, extending on the right of the 
Ganges from Hardwar to Cawnpore. The 
trunk of the canal measures 445 miles, 
and the total coflt of the works has been 
about $14,000.000. — ^The Tx)wer Ganges 
Canal is a sort of continuation of the 
Foper, intended for irrigation purpose^J. 

Gann ^^^'^'i^)* a town «f Italy, prov. 

6 Palermo, overlooked by an old 
castle. Pop. 11,551. 
Ganfirlion (Rang'gli-un), in anatomy, 

s**w** ^^ enlargement occurriAg 




Qai^rpuT Oanoidi 

■omenhere in the course of a nerve, and Bay of Bengal. It was *t one time a 
contaiainE nerve cells in addition to flourishing place ; but the town has de- 
nerve tilameiitB. There are two srstema cllned since the epidemic of IHIQ, 'lu^n 
of nerves which have ganglia upon them. Berhampur became the beadquarCen. 
The principal arm of the Ganjain lliver, 
which enters the aea to the aoutti of thr 
town, ia ahout one-third of a mile bruad. 
— The district, one of the fi»e Circan, i» 
one of the most productive nnder tLt 
Madras Preside nc;, f ieldiDg rice, cotloD, 
aiHouoH. sugar, rum, and pulse, etc. Area, 8313 

Put nt Uig nervoiu ■yncni of the tun of ■ square miles ; pop. 2,010,256. 
bsmle. (CoJoMna fveopJuRM). n a, Qualu. Oannfit (son'et), the solan Kooae, a 

First thnsp of fnmmnn ■Pnxfirinn wh«u. "**'*"'"' bird of the lenos Said (S. 
WMlia ar^ near t^^he origin J^ Ba„am,) . fatnilv t-elecanrdB. It U aboal 

great sympathetic nerve, which has^ng- ^^^ftJ^Zw^^-i^i^-' "f ^l*. ^tL^JS 

lis <in vanoiiK luirtfi of iti Tn thp liivT?- ' ""^^ White, inclining to gray: the eyes 

tehrate^wndi^ are centers ne™ ^ ^' J""""'' aurroaaded with a naied 

fo?ce, ani a?e%?stribu?id IhfouTh th J^'" S' ',^": ""S ?'',"Jiih^'=tS?JL'J!:^w^tk 

hnlv Iti n.ir. nna tnr OBi-h rin. nf th. ** WCnM 'Olig. and furOitOrd heOMtb With 

Th/'cS«bi-al naili. S i.rtebr.te. are ^""^ 8" " "' """ "' ""I": "~* 

GMgpir (,;■ |«w;). ■ «■*: ?,*:» 

pur, conalstitic mainly of hills, forest, aud 
jungle ; area, 2484 aq. miles ; pop. about 
238306. 

Qan?rene (Rang'gren), Uie death of 
6 ** " aome part of a llviog 
body, wherein the tissues begin to be in 
a state of mortificatloa, there being also 
coaplete insensibility. A gangrened part 
must be removed either by amputation 
r by natural process, but it a vital part 

Qunat or SoUa a<xiH (ShIs Bombm). 



platform or bridge of the herring and pilchard being Uie atapla. 

planks along the upper part of a ship's " takes its prey by darting down oo U 

aide for communication fore aod aft ' '">"' b considerable height. It makM 

also a sort of platform by which p-Tsons its nests, which are compoMd diieOj of 

enter and leave a vessel.— In the House turf and seaweed, in the cavema anl 

of Commons the gangway Is a passace fissures of rocks, or on their ledfea. Me 

•crowi the house, which separates the female lays only one en, though. If il 

ministrv and the opp^iaition with their ne removed, she will depoait another. 

respH-tfve adhernnts, who sit on seati ^e young, which are much darker than 

ruDning along the sides of the house, the old birds, remain In the nest ontll 

from tile neutral or Independent mem- nearly their full site, becominc extrcDNly 

bers. who occupy sests running across, fat. In St. Kilda they form the prind- 

Heoce, the phrnse lo ii( below the pang- pai food of the inhabitant*, belnf takes 

vay. as anplled to a member. Implies by men lowered from the top of the cUIEb, 

that he holds himself as bound to neither Aanoidfl (lan'oldi: Q«moUei^, tb* 

party. second order of flsbes ae- 

Aonia Same as HaihhK cording to Agassis. The familtM of tfik. 

VU.UJU.. Qr^^j gj^g chiefly charscteriaed by map- 

ftaniam (gun-JHtn*). a decayed town lar, rhomboldal, polygonal, or cimiMr 

uanjam ,,, ^^^^^ ,„ ,^p Madras scales composed of horny or bony nlatfs 

Presidenry, formerly capitnl in the dis- covered with s thick j'ale of gUw. 

trict of same name, near the coast of the enamel-like ■ubstanca. "n* gtaoUB war* 



Oantung Pass 



(Garbage 



most nnmerous in PalieoBoic mod early 
Mesocoic times, but are dow represented 
by seven genera: — Lepidosieua, the bony 
pikes or garpikes of the North America d 
fresh-water lakes; PolypiiruSt repre- 




ScAXXs or GANOID FiaaxB. 

1, Lepidosteus. 2, Cheiracanthufl. 8, Palsoms- 
euB. 4, CephalMpin. 6. Diptenis. 6. Adpenaer. 

sented by a single species occurring in 
riyers of tropical Africa ; Calamoichihys^ 
a similar genus found in Old Calabar; 
Amta, the fresh-water mudfish of North 
America; Acipensert represented by the 
sturgeon ; ScuhhirhynchuM^ best known by 
the so-called snoTel-nosed sturgeon of the 
Mississippi basin; and the genus Polpo- 
don or Bpatularia^ the paddle-fishes of the 
Mississippi and great rivers of China. 
Of the extinct ganoids the most remark- 
able are the placoderms of the Silurian 
A 




Qaxoidb, 

A, Lepid&tUuM om€U9, the "Oar-Pike* of the 
American Lakes; B, Aapidarhyn^iu, roetored (after 
AgaesiB), a Juraaaio Ganoid allied to Lepidokeua, 
but having a homooercal taiL 

and Devonian period, comprising the 
earliest known remains of fishes. The 
Palaeozoic ganoids have all heterocercal 
tails, forms with diphycercal tails not ap- 
pearing till the secondary period. 

Gantung Pass '^'TA ^es^rn 

Himalayas between Bussahir in the Pun- 
jab and Tibet. It is covered with per- 
petual snow, and is 18,295 feet in height. 

fl>fl.7lVTnedA (gan'i-m6d), in Grecian 
uunymeuc mythology, great-grand- 
son of Dardanus, the founder of Troy, 
and son of Tros and of CallirrhoS, daugh- 
ter of Scamander. Zeus sent his eagle 
to carry him oflP from Mount Ida to 
Olympus, where he held the oflSce of cup- 
bearer to the immortals in succession to 
Hebe. 



Oaol (1^^)> ^^ Jail, a prison or place 
%ic»vx ^1 legsX confinement See Prison, 

Gaol Delivery, ^^om mVeifoS fe'thS 

judges on assize to try and deliver every 
prisoner in gaol on their arrival at the 
assize town. 

Oftn if^P)* ^ ^^^° o^ Southeastern 

^•*r France, department of Hautes- 

Alpes. It is the seat of a bishop, and 

has a trade in wool, fruit, corn, and 

cattle. Pop. about 0000. 

AonAT.aliAll (g&'per), a lamellibran- 

i«per-sneu ^^» j^^fg m o 1 1 u s c. the 

Mya irunoaia, common on the Atlantic 
coasts. It has an oblong shell and bur- 
rows in sand and mud, where it is sought 
after for bait and for the table. 
AonAQ (gfiP8)i a disease of fowls and 
^»P®o other Rasorial birds, arisinK 
from the presence in the windpipe ox 
small parasitic worms (Syngamus irache' 
AZm), which, by obstructing the process 
of inhalation, cause the oird to con- 
tinually gasp for breath. 

<»aranciii <Sf ";^-^ «otSJiS^^\^ 

treating pulverized madder, previously 
exhausted with water, with concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 100'' Cent (212'' 
Fahr.), and again washing with water. 
The residue thus obtained is found to 
yield better results in dyeing than mad- 
der itself. 

M»A»j poeL born in 1812; studied at 
Pesth, where he held a minor post in 
the public library. His heroic poem, 
CBatdr (1834), was succeeded by a num- 
ber of dramas, mostly historical, the 
chief being Arhocg (1837), Orszdyy Ilona 
(1837), and Bdiory Erzsihei (1840). 
His cycle of historical ballads, showing 
Uhland's influence, was published in 1847* 
under the title Arpddokt and his lyric 
poems, jBatoiOfii Kagylok (* Shells from 
Lake Balaton'), in 1843. His last work 
was a historical epic, Szent Ld»zl6 i* St. 
Ladislaus'), published 1850. He died 
in 1853. His Xi/e was published by Fer- 
'enczy in 1883. 

Oarbaee (?ar^U);J>i8«>sAL op. va- 

** o** nous methods are in use for 

the disposal of garbage, or the kitchen 
refuse: feeding to swine; burying in the 
ground ; cremation and reduction. Euro- 
pean and particularly British practice is 
to mix in one common receptacle all 
classes of refuse — ^ashes, tin cans, gar- 
bage, etc. — ^but in the United States gar- 
bage is usually separated from other 
waste. Burning or cremation is generally 
practiced ; but in lane cities the reduction 

Srocess has proved most satisfactory, 
(t Louis, St Paul, and Denver Mtao' 



Garbler Oardaya 

liabed reduction plants in 1889^ Phila- etc., are considered rery graceful and 

delphia in 1894 and New York m 1896. musical. 

Tlie garbage is removed to the reduction /lorn-iloaA iIa 1o Vacvo or Gabciah 

works, where the grease is extracted and «»Ai/iitt»u uc lu TC^, ^a^^ ^ ^ 

the remaining material made into a fertU- Vega, historian of Peru, surnamed the 
izer base. The garbage is placed in large Inca, son of Garcilaso de la Vega, one of 
air-tight cylinders and steamed or treated the conquerors of Peru, and a priac«!a8 
with a light solvent The grease and of the race of the Incas; born at Ciiico, 
water are drawn off, and the grease, after Peru, in 1530 or 1540. Having fallen 
it has risen to the top, offered for sale, under the groundless suspicion of the 
The remaining material is pressed and Spanish government, he was sent home in 
dried and sold to fertilizer manufacturers, 1560, and died in 1616 or 1^20, Uis 
or mixed with the proper materials to great work on the history of Peru is in 
make a commercial fertilizer. two parts : the first entitled Lo9 Cometkr 

fl-orWAr (gar'bler), formerly an officer iarioa Reales que iratan del OrtQen 4e 
\jaiuici ^,f the city of London, rested los Incas, etc. (Lisbon, 1609) ; the sec- 
with power to enter any shop, warehouse, ond, the Histaria general del Peru (Oor- 
ptc, to examine drugs and spices, and dova, 1610). He wrote also Histoma de 
garble (i.e. sift out the coarse parts, /a Florida (Lisbon, 1609). 

dirt, etc.)» and make dean the same or florniTi-ia (g^r-siu'l-a), the genns d 
Rce that it was done. wiiii/ima. pj^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ mango*- 

aflrnifl (gar'si-a), Cauxto, a Cuban teen and gamboge belong, of the nat order 

U&rcia patriot, born at fiolguin, GuttifCriB. 

Cuba, in 1836; died in 1898. He aided Qard (K^""), a department of SouUi- 

in the revolt of 18G8, both with money ^••*** ern France, abutting on the 

and in person, displaying such military Gulf of Lyons ; area, 2256 square milwu 

ability that he was made a major-general The north and west are occupied by the 

of the patriot forces. In 1873, being Cevennes and their branches, sloping 

surprised by the Spanish troops, he gradually into a fertile plain, the coa^t* 

fought till all hope of escape vanished, line of which is so low as to form exten* 

then sousrbt to kill himself, snooting him- sive swamps and salines. The drainage 

self in the head. Recovering from his belongs partly to the Garonne, but 

nearly fatal wound, he was sent to Spain chiefly to the Rhone, which forms the 

and imprisoned until after the peace of east boundary. Within the department 

1878. In 1895 he asain joined in the the chief river is the Gard. The rich 

patriot outbreak, ana continued in it lower districts produce a lar^e quantity 

until freedom was won by American aid, of wine, and are noted for ailk culture, 

in 1898. Large quantities of salt are made; and 

Garcilaso de la Vega 1?*-^^: i'^'' ^t I'^^ien^^inTJ^^ 

ly Oarcian Laso de la Vega), called the *"^^^« ^Imes is the capital. Pop. 
prince of SpantJih poets, born at Toledo, 4*.l,loo. - •» 
in 1500 or 1503. He went in his youth (Jard. \^^^ P^'J^ °°^i*^".?° V^ 
to the Spaniflh court, and in 1529 di^jtin- ^ ' . duct, in Gard. 10 milea from 
guished himself in the Spanish corps Nlmes, Joining two mountains and paw- 
serving against the Turks in Austria, ing over the Gardon. It has three Hen 
An intrigue with a lady of the court led of arches, and is 160 ft blgli. Bee 
to his imprisonment on an island in the Aqueduct. , 
Danube, where several of his poems were Oarda if ,"*V ®' T.'^Ji^ I-»4K1 
composed. Hp was subsequpntly engaged ^"'*^«' ^ (Ital. Lajyo <f» Oarda; XM 
in the expedition against Soliman, and in Benacus Locus of Uie Romans), the larg- 
that against Tunis. He was made com- est lake m North Italy, belongittg to the 
mandpr of thirty companies of infantry Alpine region, between Lombardy aad 
in 1536. and accompanied the imperial Venice, 33 miles long, north to umtb^ 
armv apainst Marseilles, but was mor- to 11 miles broad, KJ^atf»t depth 90S 
tally woundod in attempting to scale a ft., 213 ft. above sea leyeL The Sarfj. 
tower near Fr^^jus. He died at Nice in almost its only affluent, ^ntera at itt 
that vrar. and was buried at Toledo, north end. and it is drained by the Mln- 
Ilis name is assoriated with that of his cio. which issues from **»„»«"5SX* ^fc 
contemporary Bosran in the impetus near Peschiera. It is '^^}^ J'JSu!!{k!J^ 
riven to Spanish literature by the imita- fish. Steamboate ply on It and lt» sboref 
tion of the Italian poetic style as exem- nre covered with ▼i||««. /i«,^.^. 
plified in Potrarrh, Ariosto, and Sauna- GardaVa <«f*r-dll y*l, or <^nAKD4TA, 
wro. His works, which consist of ^^^^^y^ a town of Algeria, m At 
eclogues, epistles, odes, songs, sonnets, Sahara, surrounded by a wall flanlCM 



Garde Ecossalse Gardiner 



with towers and entered by ten gates. rUirrlATiia (far-dS'ni-a), a genufr 
Pop. about 800a "* waraciua ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ shrubs, nat 

r^rilA "RnAsaciiaA (s&rd ft-kos-ftis), order Ginchonacefe, natives of tropical 
%7Uiac XiCUSBlUBe ^^^ g^^^^^j^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Africa, bearing beautiful white 

in the service of the kings of France, or yeUowish flowers of great fragrance, 

first instituted on a regular footing by The genus was named after Dr. Garden, 

Charles VII, who in 1453 selected a of Charleston, South Carolina, 

hundred Scotch archers to form a special flftrflftlliTig ^^® Horticulture, 

bodyguard in recognition of the service ^«****^*"""'B« 

of the Scotch soldiery in the Hundred Garden Of the GodS, ^^ ® name 
Years war. There was also another ^••***^** ^* y**^ ^v«.w, g^yen a re- 
company of a hundred Scots placed at the markable locality in Colorado, near Colo- 
head of a regular army of fifteen com- rado Springs, notable for the beautiful 
panies of 100 lances each, which was and fantastic forms taken by its eroded 
organized. This body was commanded red and white sandstone rocks. The en- 
by Scotchmen of the highest rank. James trance passes through a ' Gateway ' 
\'I, and his sons Henry and Charles, formed by bright red rocks 300 feet high, 
and James II when Duke of York, held The locality, 500 acres in area, haa been 
in succession the rank of captain in it. converted into a national park. 

Gardeleeen («&j;'de-ia-gen), a town Garden-spider, Sl^V'ii!!- 1 P/ h*1^? 

x4c«A««vA%^g%^u of Prussia, gov. of Mag- ^ ' or Cross-spider, 

deburg. Pop. 8193. the Epeira diad€tna, a common European 

n>flri1p TO'flfinTiAlfK ( nA-syo-n&l ) , a spider, the dorsal surface of which is 

Uarae XV aUOnaie guard of armed marked with a triple yeUow cross. It 

citizens instituted at Paris, July 13, 1789. forms a beautiful geometric web. 

for the purpose of preserving order and Garden- Warbler (Sylvia or Cur' 
protecting liberty. At first it numbered ruca hortenais), 

48,000 men, but was increased to 300,000 a migratory song-bird visiting Northern 

when it was organized throughout the Europe from the end of April to Septem- 

whole country. Acting as a royalist and ber, and ranking next to the blackcap as 

reactionary force, it was crushed by Na- a songster. It is rather less than 6 

poleon in 1795. It was reorganized by inches lone, the head, back, neck, wings, 

the Directory and by Napoleon, and again and tail being a greenish brown, tne 

under the Bourbons, to whom, however, it whole under surface of the body a dull 

was a source of such disquietude that it brownish white. 

was dissolved by a royal ordinance in GardeS SniSSfiS ($'^^^ sw6s), a body 

1827. Under Louis Philippe it was re- ««'***^" «*"""^*' of guards under the 

suscitated in its old form, and con- French kinzs. Swiss companies served 

tributed to his overthrow. In 1851 the in France from the time of Louis XI, 

national guard was again reorganized, but the institution of the Swiss guards 

but in 1855 it was dissolved. In 1870 as a complete regiment dates from 1616. 

the national guard of Paris was again Both the officers and men were Swiss, 

formed for the defense of the city against and the companies mounted guard accord- 

the Prussians. The resistance of a sec- ing to the rank of the cantons of their 

tion of the guard to the decree of dis- captains. The Swiss guards followed in 

armament issued under M. Thiers led to order of precedence after the French 

the communal war, at the close of whi'^h guards, enjoyed liberty of worship, and 

the guard was declared dissolved by the were exempted from service in Germany, 

National Assembly (1871). Italy, and Spain. Their attachment to 

AotiIa TSTofiATiQlA Mnhilp a body the king made them obnoxious 1) the 

Uarae XVaUOnaie AODIIC, ^onsti- people during the revolution, and during 

tuted by Napoleon III in 1868, on the the defense of the Louvre in August, 
suggestion of Marshal Niel, to form baRCS 1792, they were massacred without mercy, 
of regiments to supplement the regular norAlTier (gar'dl-ner), John Staw- 
army. It was called into action in 1870- «^«'*"*"'?a ^^ ^g,^ y^ ^^ EngUsh 
1871, but was too ill organized to be zoologist and anatomist, bom at Belfast, 
efficient Ireland, educated at Marlborough College 

rioTrlAii Pi+v a villa jre on Long and Gonville and Gains College, Cnm- 
\Jlirucii Vfitjr, Island, New York, 18 bridge, becoming fellow of the latter col- 
miles E. of New York City. It is a lege in 1898 and dean 19a3-00. He was 
fashionable summer resort, but is chiefly with the Coral Reef boring expedition to 
notable for the Gothic Cathedral of the Funafuti, 1896: Maldive and Laccadive 
Incarnation, erected in memory of Alex- expedition. 1899-1901 ; and with the Tn- 
and*»r S. Stewart by his widow. Per- dian Ocean expedition on board H. M. S. 
manent population about 1000. .Senlkirk, 1905. He was appointed unf- 



Gardiner Garfish 

▼eraity lecturer in zoology in 1909 and has ^- of Fitchburg. It is the largest chair- 
written numerous papers on oceano- manufacturing town in the world; also 
graphical and zoological subjects. He manufactures furniture, time clocks, 
edited the B'auna and Geography of tlie 5S^Xg5» «<«• P^P- dWO) 14,699; (1920) 
Maldiye and Laccadive Archipelagoes, l?*^ * *: , , ^t^ a , 
1902-06. (Jarfield. Harby a., educator, lawyer. 
Gardiner ^^^ < 1599-1663 ) , an , ^ ^ . ' administrator son of Presi- 
uarainer, English settler in America. f^^^oS?^'^?!^' "^^J!^, *^ ?''?;?'' 9^2' 
He bought from the Indians in 1639 the J?...^^- H« practiced law m Clevdand, 
small island now known as Gardiner's Is- ^^% became prof cMor of contracts \\ «jt- 
land, but which he named Isle of Wight. «?* Reserve iTmversitv Law School, 1^1- 

Gardiner Samuel Rawson, histo- f/J ^'^l^^^'Ja^! n^^^^"^. '° Princeton 
UarOiner, ^ ^ j^ • j . University 1903-pf ; sM pr^ident of 

Hants. England, in 1829; died L 1902. J?^.??^!^?^^^^^^"? ^^^- -^^lo?? *£ 
He became profissor of history at King's ^'^^ ^\ \ iministrotor in 1917 by 
College, London. He wrote The Thirty ^^fesident ^ ilson. 

Years' War, CromwelVa Place in History, Aor^alA (gar'fcld), James Abram. 
and other historical works of much value. an American general and 

Gardiner Stephen, an English nrel- statesman, the twentieth President of the 
> ate, believed to have Deen- United States, bom at Orange, Ohio, in 
a natural son of Lionel, bishop of 1831, and worked on a farm tiU his 14th 
Salisbury, and brother of Elizabeth year. He acquired a good education, 
Woodville, queen of Edward IV. He was however, studied law, and in 1859 was 
bom in 1483 at Bury St. Edmunds, and elected to the Ohio state senate. In 1861 
in 1520 took the degrees of d.d. and he entered the army, was appointed col- 
IX.D. at Cambridge, where he became onel, became chief or staff to Rosecrans, 
Master of Trinity Hall. He passed at and major-general of volunteers. He re- 
this time by the name of Dr. Stephens, signed his command to enter Congress in 
Having become secretary to Wolsey and 1863. He sat in nine congresses for the 
a favorite with the king, he was des- same constituency, serving on important 
patched to Rome in 1528 to forward committees, and winning ground no less 
Henry VIII's divorce, and on his return by strong intelligence than uncompromis- 
was appointed secretary of state, and in ^^fi honesty. In 1880 he was elected to 
succession archdeacon of Norwich andv the Senate, and in the same year elected 
Leicester, and Bishop of Winchester. He President of the United States. Many 
also went on various embassies to France reforms seemed about to be inaugurated, 
and Germany. He supported the king in when he was shot, July 2, 1881, by a dis- 
renouncing the authority of the pope, appointed office seeker named Guiteau in 
but opposed the doctrines of the Refor- the railway station at Washington. He 
mation, and took an active part in the lingered eighty days, dying at Long 
passing of the six articles and in the Branch, September 19, 1881. 
prosecution of Protestants. He was sue- Garfield J^mes Rudolph, son of the 
cessful in contriving the fall of his op- ^ ^ ' preceding, brother of Harry 

ponent, Cromwell, but failed to injure A. Garfield iq, v.), was born at Hiram, 
Catherine Parr, and fell into disfavor. Ohio, in 1865. He was admitted to the 
During the reign of Edward he was bar in 1888, and was a member of the 
imprisoned in the Fleet, deprived of his Ohio legislature, 1896-99. He was a 
bishopric, and afterwards imprisoned in member of the United States Ci.il Service 
the Tower from 1548-53, but Mary re- Commission, was appointed commissioner 
stored him to his bishopric, and appointed of corporations, and Secretary of the In- 
him lord chancellor. He officiated a: her tenor m the Roosevelt Cabmet, 1907-09. 
coronation and marriage, and became one Garfield, a borough of Bergen county, 
of her chief advisers. He took an active ^ * .New Jersey, on the Passaic 

part in the persecutions at the beginning River, opposite Passaic. It has chemical 
of the reign, but was outdone in ferocity works, woolen mills, etc. Pop. 19.381. 
by Bonnar. He died in 1555. Garflsh Sea-pike, or Gakpikk (Be- 

ilskvAint^r (g&r'di-ner), a city of Ken- '""'***''**^ lone vulgaris), a fish, known 
vraxuxucx uebec Co., Maine, 6 miles also as the sea-needle, making its appear- 
8. of Augusta, on the Kennebec River, ance a short time before the mackerel in 
which is navigable for large vessels to this their annual visit for spawning. It is 
place. It has paper mills, sash and door long and slender, sometimes 2 or 3 feet 
factories, manufactures of electric railway m length; the head projects forward into 
material, shoes, etc. Pop. 5475. a very long, sharj) snout ; the mdes and 

GArrlnpr (g&rd'ner), a town of Wor- belly are of a bright silvery color, and 
%jaiuiici cester Co., Mass., 15 miles the back green, marked with a dark pur- 



Garganey 

Ele line. The name sarfisb or Earpike 
I also givea to other speciea at Beiine, 
and to H gBDold Bsb of the eernia Lepidoa- 
fei>«, touud in the freeb watens oE 
America. See Bony-pike. 

uargauey „„eduta), a species o( 

duck ealled oleo ' summer teal,' from 
Tiritlng Britain in Bummer and being 
closely akin to the teal. It ia widely 
•pread through the eastern hemisphere. 
(Inrcfinn (BUr-ga'nO ; L a 1 i n, Gar- 
Uargano ganu,). a group of pine- 
dad mountains in South Italy, prmince 
of Foggia, fbrmlnK the spur of the boot 
io the Italian peninsula proje<^tiD< intu 
the Adriatic. The loftieat summit is 
CalTO, M60 feet. 

*"**»""** of Rabelais's satire, 
■o named from his father exclaim ing 
' Que grand tii om!' ' How large (a gullet) 
thou hast !' on bearing him cry out. 
Immediately on bis birth, 'Drink, drink!' 
■o lustily as to be heard over several 
districts. It required 900 ells of linen 
for the body of his shirt, and 200 wore 
for the gussets. 11 00 cowhides for the 
aolea of his shoes, and he picked his 
teeth with an elephant's tusk. 

Oargarrns Kd'' lri',A 

mountain of the ridge of Ida, In Asia 
Minor, near the Gulf of Adramyti, on the 

nartrla (gftr'gl), a liquid applicatioD 
UtirglB jp ,gg throat. In using a 

Grgle the head should be thrown well 
ck ao as to keep the liquid in contact 
with the throat, and by expelling the 
air from the lungs through the iiquid the 
passage may be tnorougbly washed. Care 
should be taken not to swallow the gargle. 
OftTPOvie (gkr'goil). in Gothic arrhf- 
waigujr^c lecture, a projecting spont, 
for throwlDg the water from the gutter 



Garibaldi 

Garhmukhtesar. See Ourmukte^ 

Uarnwai ^ jjB„ict in the Northwest 
Provinces, India, bounded on the north 
by Tibet, east by Kumflun, south by Bij- 
oaur district, and west by the Garhwal 
state ; area, 5500 sq^ miles ; pop. 42l),900. 
There are good roads, and a considerahls 
trade with Tibet 

frflrTlQ/nl *"■ Tehri, a native Indian 
Uaruwai, ^^^^ ^^^^^ British pro- 
tection, west of the district of the same 
name ; area, 0180 sq. miles ; pop. 208,885. 
(.'hief town, Tehri ; chief river, the Alak- 
nanda and other headwaters of the Gan- 
ges. It is situated in the Himalayas- 

Garibaldi [rtS'£\.?iors 

hero, was bom at Nice, 1807, his father 
being a poor fisherman. He got little edu- 
cation, and for a number of r«ara wM > 



of a building, usually of 
form, Buch as the bead < 
animal or monster- 



nailor on various trading vessela. In 1834 

he became a member of the ' Young 
Italy ' party, and being condemned to 
death for bis share in the Bcb ernes of 
Klaizini, escaped to MarBeilles, took serv- 
ice in the fleet of the Bey of Tunis, and 
finally went to South America. In the 
service of the Republic of Rio Grande 
against the BrnEJlianB he became known 
as a brilliant lender, and with bis famous 
Italian legion he subsequently gave the 
Montevideans such effective aid against 
Buenos Ayres as to earn the title of ' bero 
of Montevideo.' In 1848 he returned 
ome grotesque to Italy, raised a band of volunteers, and 
r figure of an harassed the AustrianB nntU the cessation 
of hoBtilities and re.«stabllslunent of 



Garibaldi Garnet 

Austrian supremacy in Lombardy. He (rarieT) (S^^'^P')* See Orange River, 
then retired to Switzerland, but in the '^*"'**^1' 

spring of 1849 proceeded to Kome to sup- Gorig^liano (g&-ril-ya'no), a rirer 
port Mazzini's republic He was ap- ^ «*-*'*& **«'**v ^^ ^ Italy, formed by 
pointed to command the forces, but the the junction of the Liri and Sacco near 
odds were overwhelming, and after a des- Pontecorvo. After a course of 40 milee 
perate defense of thirty days Garibaldi it falls into the Gulf of Ga§ta ; bat if the 
escaped from Home with 4000 of his Liri is regarded as the same stream, its 
followers. In the course of his flight his length is more than double, 
wife Anita died from fatigue and priva- (lo|.lai|fl (garland), AuouSTUS UiLL, 
tions. He reached the United States, and ^o*****"". statesman, born near Co- 
was for some years in command of a vington, Tennessee, in 1832 ; died in ISO®, 
merchant vessel. He then purchased a He settled in Arkansas, was a member 
part of the small island of Caprera, off of the Confederate Congress, 18ttl-4K^ 
the north coast of Sardinia, and made and was elected to the United States 
this his home for the rest of his life. The Senate in 1867, but not permitted to take 
subscriptions of his admirers enabled him his seat He was elected Governor of 
in time to become owner of the whole Arkansas in 1874, and United Sutes 
island.. In the war of 1859, in whidi Senator in 1876 and 1883. and in 1885 
Sardinia recovered Lombardy, Ganbaldi was appointed by President Cleveland 
and his Chasseurs of the Alps did splen- Attorney-General of the United States, 
did service; Mid on the revolt of the (Jarlftiid Hahux. author, born at 
Sicilians in 18bO he crossed to the island, vainuiu, ^^^^ Salem, Wisconsin, in 
wrested it after a fierce struggle from i860. His first book, i/atii Travthi 
the King of Naples, recrossed to the mam- Roads, was published in 1800, and at- 
land and occupied Naples, where he was tracted attention by its delineation of the 
proclaimed Dictator of the Two Sicilies, hardships of Western farm-life. Later 
It was now feared that Garibaldi m^ght works were Prairie Folk$, Her Afountaim 
prove untrue to his motto—Italy and J^over, Tyranny of the Dark, The Loma 
Victor Emmanuel — but he readily acqui- Trail, The Shadow World, etc. 
esced in the annexadon of the Two Sici- QatUg («&r1«£ ; ^"•«m « a 1 1 r u m>, 
lies to Italy, and declining all honors, vrc*xxx\/ ^ hardy, perennial allied to 
retired to his island farm. In 1862 he the onion, indigenous to the south of 
endeavored to force the Roman question Europe, and forming a farorite condiment 
to a solution, and entered Calabria with amongst several nations. The leaves are 
a small following, but was taken prisoner grass-like, and differ from tliose of the 
at Aspromonte by the royal troops. He common onion in not being fistulous; 
was soon released, however, and returned the stem is about 2 feet high ; the flowers 
to Caprera. In 1864 he received an en- are white; and the root m a compound 
thusiastic welcome in Britain. In 1866 bulb, consisting of several smaller bulbs, 
he commanded a volunteer force against commonly denominated cloves, enveloped 
the Austrians in the Italian Tyrol, but by a common membrane. It has a strong, 
failed to accomplish anything of conse- penetrating odor, and a pungent, acrid 
quence. Next year he attempted the lib- taste. Used as a medicine, it is Btimo- 
eration of Rome, but near Mentana was lant, tonic, and promotes digestion; it 
defeated by the French and pontifical has also diuretic and sudorific qualities. 
troops, and was again imprisoned by the and is a good expectorant — Oil of yarUe 
Italian government, but soon pardoned is a sulphide of allvl, (Can»)t8, a color- 
and released. In 1870 he gave his services less, strongly-smelling oil, exceedingly 
to the French republican government irritant to the palate and the skin. It 
against the Germans, and with his 20,000 is contained also In the onion, leek, asa* 
men rendered valuable assistance in the foetida, etc. 

southeast. At the end of the war he was (larTlAt (gftr'net), a beautifol mbi- 
elected a member of the French assembly, ^^O'***^* en^j ^^ group of minerals, 
but speedily resigned his seat and re- classed among the gems, and oc«aiiring 
turned to Caprera. Rome now became the generally in mica-slate, borablende-slate, 
capital of united Italy, and here in Jan- gneiss, and granite, usually as more or 
uary. 1875, Garibaldi took his seat in less regular crystals of from twelve to 
the Italian parliament. The latter part sixty or even eighty-four sides. The 
of his life was spent quietly at Caprera. prevailing color Is red of various riiades. 
After 1870 he wrote two or three novels — but often brown, and sometlmea green. 
but these are very mediocre productions, yellow, or black, Tliev vanr consider- 
He died somewhat suddenly in 1882. His ably in composition, hnt admit of rlasd* 
autobiography has been puDlished in Eng- fication Into three principal groups ae> 
lisb. cording to their chief seaqumide Mslc 



Garofalo Gkirrick 

components, viz., alumina, iron, and Aornnilfi Haute, a department of 
L'hrume garnets. Among tue varieties are «^«>'*viiiiCj ^^ south ot J} ranee, one 
common garnets, pyrope, a 1 amandine, of the five separated by the Pyrenees 
precious or oriental garnet, allochroite, from Spain. It is traversed from south 
melanite or black garnet, etc. By jewel- to north by the higher reaches of the 
ers garnets are classed as Syrian, Bohe- Garonne and for about 2(5 miles by the 
jiian, or Cinghalese, rather, however. Canal du Midi. The valleys and the 
from their relative value and fineness lower northern districts are otten of great 
than as necessarily implying that they fertility, and cereals and wine are 
came from these places. The first, named largely exported. Hemp, flax, oranges, 
after Syrian, In Pegu, long the chief and tobacco are also much grown. The 
mart for garnets, are the most esteemed, principal mines are lead, copper, coal, 
being a violet-purple unmixed with black antimony, iron, and zinc, and a fine 
and taking an orange tint by artificial marble is quarried. There is a large 
light. The Bohemian garnet is usually transit trade with Spain. Capital of 
a dull poppy red with hyacinth orange department, Toulouse. Area, 2529 sq. 
tint when held between the eye and the miles. Pop. 448,481. 
light; the pyrope is a full crimson form r»«^yHpV (gftr'ik), David, actor, 
of this class. Coarse garnets reduced to w^o-iXAuxk ^^^^ ^^ Hereford, in 171G. 
powder are sometimes used in place of His grandfather was a French refugee, 
emery for polishing metals. his father a captain in the army. He 
Garofalo i « ^ -^ork-lo) , Benvenuto, was educated at Lichfield grammar 
(properly Benvenuto Tisio school, spent a short time at Lisbon 
da O arofalo)f an Italian historical with an uncle, and returning to Lich- 
painter, born at Ferrara in 1481. He field was placed under Samuel Johnson, 
painted at Cremona and at Rome, where who was induced to accompany him to 
he became intimate with Raphael, and the metropolis (1736). Garrick then 
then returned to Ferrara, where he died began to study for the law, but on the 
blind in 1559. His works show the death of his father joined his brother 
influence of the Jjombard school and still Peter in the wine trade. He had, how- 
more of Raphael, though it is denied that ever, as a child a strong passion for 
he was an imitator of the latter. Exam- acting, and in 1741 he joined Gififard's 
pies of his work are to be found in Fer- company at Ipswich under the name of 
rara, Florence, Rome, and London, and Lyddal. At Gififard's theater in Good- 
most of the leading galleries. man's-fields he achieved a great success 
GarO Hills (S^'r<^)> a district of N. E. as Richard III, and in 1742 was not 
axxAAo India, forming the south- less successful at Drury Lane. In 1745 
western corner of Assam ; area. 3146 sq. he became joint manager with Mr. Sher- 
miles. It is a mountainous and forest Idan of a theater in Dublin, and after a 
region intersected by tributaries of the season at Covent Garden (1746) pur- 
Brahmaputra. The native Garos are a chased Drury Lane in conjunction with 
robust and active race. Among them the JMr. Lacy, opening it 15th September, 
wife is regarded as the head of the family, 1747, with the Merchant of Venice, to 
and property descends through females, which Dr. Johnson furnished a prologue. 
Pop. 110,000. From this period may be dated a com- 
Oaronne (g&-rdn; Lat. Oarumna), parative revival of Shakespere, and a 
M^ax vuu^ ^ river of S. ^ W. France, reform both in the conduct and license 
rising in the vale of Aran, in the Span- of the drama. In 1763 he visited the 
ish Pyrenees ; length, about 350 miles. Continent for a year and a half. He bad 
It enters France and flows northwest to already written his farces of The Lying 
the Atlantic, through Haute-Garonne. Valet, Lethe, and Miss in tc' Teens; 
Tarn-et-Garonne. liOt-et-Garonne, and and in 1766 he composed, jointly with 
Gironde. Below Toulouse it receives, on Colman, the excellent comedy of The 
the left, the Save. Ratz, Gers, Baise, Clandestine Marriage. After the death 
etc. ; on the right, the Tarn, the Lot, and of Lacy, in 1773, the sole manairement 
the Dordogfne, on joining; which, it of the theater devolved upon Garrick, 
changes its name to the Gironde. It is until 1776, when he sold his moiety of 
navigable on the descent from St. Mar- the theater for £37,000, performed his 
tory, anc* both wavs from Toulouse. The last part. Don Felix in The Wonder, for 
Canal dj Midi, joining it at Toulouse, the benefit of the theatrical fund, and 
forms a communication between the At- bade an impresRive farewell to the stage, 
lantic and the Mediterranean at Nar- He died in 1770. and was hnried with 
6onne, and the Canal T^at^ral, from Tou- preat pomp in Westminster Abbev. Be- 
Jouse to CastetB-en-Dorthe (Gironde), sides the pieces mentioned he wrote some 
^ipplements its direct navigation. epigrams, a number of prologues and epi- 



Garrisoii 



Garter 



^^ 



logues. and a few dramatic interludea. 
He left a large fortune. 

Garrison ^5*!.>^> » .* ^^^ ®l ^^.?2?? 

stationed m a fortified 
place (fort, town, or castle) to defend 
It or keep the inhabitants in subjection. 

AorriQATi LiKDLET M., American 
uarriBUU, cabinet officer, born in 

Camden, N. J., November 28, 1864. Edu- 
cated at Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Admitted to the Philadel- 

Shia bar in 1886. Vice-chancellor of New 
ersey, 1904-1913. In 1913 he entered 
President Wilson's cabinet as secretary 
of war. 

IrorrioATi William Llotd, an Amer-' 
u-arnsuii^ ican journalist and founder 

of the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States, bom in 1805. He was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker, but eventually 
became a compositor on the Netchuryport 
Herald, In 1827 he became editor of the 
National Philanthropist, the first Ameri- 
can temperance journal. With Mr. 
Lundy, a Quaker, he then started in Bal- 
timore the paper called the Oeniu» of Unh 
versal Emancipation (1829), his denun- 
ciations of slave-traders leading to his im- 
prisonment for Ubel. On his release he 
commenced lecturing in Boston, started' 
the Liberator (1831), published weekly 
with the aid of one assistant and a negro 
boy. In 1832 appeared his Thoughts on 
African Colonization, and in the same 

gear he establiahed the American Anti- 
lavery Society. He subsequently visited 
Enland, where he was welcomed by Wil- 
3erforce, Brougham, Buxton, and others. 
In 1835 he was saved with difficulty from 
a Boston mob; but his principles made 
steady progress until 1865, when the 
Anti-Slavery Society was dissolved with 
its work accomplished. He died at New 
York, 1879. A volume of sonnets (1843) 
and one of selectious (1852) bear his 
name. 

CLarrot (f^i^ot), a duck of the genus 
\#a»i.xvii (JiQfigula, of the oceanic sec- 
tion of the duck family , widely distributed 
over the teznperate regions of Europe and 
America. They breed in the northern 
countries, returning to the more temperate 
regions in winter. The golden -eyed gar- 
rot {C. chryaophthalmua) , and the harle- 
quin garrot (Clangula histrionica) are 
common European species. 

Oftrrote (g&r-Ot'), a mode of punish- 
M^aiivtv ment in Spain by strangu- 
lation, the victim being placed on a Mtool 
with a post or stake (Spanish, garroie) 
behind, to which is affixed an iron collar 
with a screw ; this collar is made to clasp 
the neck of the criminal, and the srrew 
is turned antil its i>oint enters the spinal 



cord, where it nnites with the brain, 
causing instantaneous death. Tills word, 
with the French spelling and pronuncia- 
tion garrotte, has become naturalised in 
Great Britain and the United States as a 
term for a species of robbery effected by 
throttling the victim and stripping him 
while insensible. 

Garrow "^^ii« ^^ ^^ ^*"•• 



Oa^rrillna (gar'tl-lus), a genus of UH 
uarruiUB g^ggorial birds of the cww 
family, containing the jays. 
Oarrva (g&r'n-a), a genus of oppo- 
•^ site-leaved evergreen shnibs. 
natives of California, Mexico, Cuba, ana 
Jamaica. O, elliptica is a handsome 
garden plant with long, drooping, neck- 
lace-like catkins of pale yellow flowers. 
Oarter (ir&r'ter), Obdeb of Tine, the 
highest and most ancient order 
of knighthood in Great Britain. The 
origin of the order, though sometimes 
assigned to Richard I, is generally at- 
tributed to Edward III, the legend being 
that the CJountess of Salisbury having 
dropped her garter while dancing, the 
king restored it, after putting it round 
his own leg, with the words, which 
became the motto of the order, *Hom 
eoit qui mal y pen$e* (Shame be to him 
who thinks evil of 
it). The date of 
the foundation or 
restoration by Ed- 
ward III of the 
order, as given by 
Froissart, is 1344, 
^hile other author- 
ities, founding on 
the statutes of the 
order, assign it to 
1350. The statutes 
of the order have 
been repeatedly re- 
vised, more particu- 
larly in the reigns 
of Henry V, Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, 
and George III — 
the last in 1805. 
Ladies are said to 
have been admitted 
up till the reign of 
Edward VI. The 
common title of the InngDis of the OnxUg, 
order vtras the 

Order of St. George, and it still bean 
this title, as well as that of the Garter. 
The original number of knights was 
twenty-six, including the sovereign, whs 
was its permanent head ; and this number 
is Btill retained, except that by a statute 
passed in 1786 princes of the Mood art 
admitted as supernumerary 
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The peculiar emblem of the order, the medianical education which has been 
garter (5), a dark-blue ribbon edged adopted in the industrial city of Qarj, 
with gold, bearing the motto and with a Indiana. It is a 'study, work and play 

{^old buckle and pendant, is worn on the school,' all provided for in the same 
eft leg below the knee. The mantle is building, in such a way that the full 
of blue velvet, lined with white taffeta, capacity of the schocj rooms, workshops, 
the surcoat and hood of crimson velvet, gymnasium and nlayground are succes- 
the hat of black velvet, with plume of sively occupied by uie several classea 
white ostrich feathers, having in the cen- There are no fixed courses or set text- 
ter a tuft of black heron's feathers. The books, each child being free to select the 
collar of gold (3), which consists of studies and work he prefers. There is 
twenty-six pieces, each in the form of a also no division- into elementary and hi^h 
garter, has the badge of the order, called schooln. all these being in the same build- 
the George (4). pendent from it This ins: and using the same school roomSi 
consists of a ngure of St George on shops, etc. Modified versions of the Gar. 
horseback fighting the dragon. The lesser plan have been adopted elsewhere. 
George (2) is worn on a broad blue rt^^ an elastic aeriform fluid, a term 
ribbon over the left shoulder. The star ^*"'»i originally synonymous with air, 
(1), formerly only a cross, is of silver, j^^^ afterwards restricted to such bodies 
and consists of eight points, with the ^^3 ^^^e supposed to be incapable of being 
cross of St George in the center, encyr- reduced to a Uquid or soUd state. Under 
cled by the garter. A star is worn by fjt^^ supposition gas was *a term applied 
the knights on the left side when not in to aU permanently elastic fluids or airs 

thedressof the order. The officers of the differing from common air.' After the 
order are the prelate, the Bishop.of Wnpigf^^.ti^n ^f ^ by Faraday, the 

Chester ; the chancellor, the .^hop of ^^^ distinction between gas and vapor, 
Oxford; the registrar. Dean of Windsor; ^j^ t^at the latter could be reduced to a 
the garter king of arms and the usher of ^j^ ^^ ^^^ condition by reduction of 
the black rod. There are a dean and temperature and increase of pressure, 
twelve canons, and each knight has a ^^ile a gas could not be so altered, wai 
knight-pensioner. « ,. , ^ ^ no longer tenable, so that the term has 

Oarter-fish. ^^® ScaJ>l)ard-fish, resumed neariy its original signification, 

nfl.rf ^r Snulrfk ^ non-poisonous ser- and designates any substance in an 
vai bcx oiia&Cy p^jjt of the genus elastic aeriform state. Gases are dis- 
Thamnophis, widely distributed on the tinguished from liquids by the name of 
American continent from Southern Can- elastic fluids ; while liquids are termed 
ada to Central America. It is a smaU ♦»o«-«^«««io, because they have, compara- 
reptile, a specimen a yard long and an ?vely, no elasticity. ^ But the most prom- 
inch in greatest diameter being considered V°.^°*.^ distinction is the foUowing :— 
1 i««^ J^«t finrJ^lfo* «.>ft^ inhnhita -^^w*^ ^^e comprcssible to a small de- 
a large «ne- ^« «"*«J /^^[^^"^^^^^ and expand into their former state 

swamps, woods and rocky fields, and lives ^hen the pressure is removed; and in 
on worms, frogs, fish, small mammals and g^ far they are elastic, but gases appear 
birds. Some species are semi-aquatic. to be in a continued state of compression. 
The common color marking of the garter for when left unconfined they expand in 
snake is three light-colored longitudinal every direction to an extent which has 
stripes on a darker ground, and slate* not hitherto been determined. In re- 
colored ventral surface. spect of this indefinite expansivencss. all 

GarV C^^'^')' ^^ industrial city in. gaseous bodies obey more or less strictly 
"*■'''' J Lake county, Indiana, founded two laws, commonly called the 'gaseous 
in 1906 on the shore of Lake Michigan, a laws.' The first, known as the law of 
few miles 8. E. of Chicago, as the seat Boyle and Mariotte, given first by Rob- 
'H an immense plant of the Indiana Steel ert Bovle in 16622, and then by Mariotte 
Company, an outgrowth of the U. S. in 1076, is that — The volume of a given 
Steel Corporation. It was named from ma^s of gas varies inversely with the 
Elbert H. Gary, an eminent corporation pressure to which the gas is subjected: 
lawyer, bom at Wheaton, Illinois, in or, in other words, the density of a given 
1846, and president in 1898 of the Fed- mass of ^as is in direct proportion to 
eral Steel Company, which was merged the pressure that the gas is subjected to. 
into the U. S. JSteel Corporation in li/ui. The second of the gaseous laws is coro 
Gary products include motor trucks, metal monly called the law of Dalton and Gajr 
laths, batteries, cement, bridges, metallic Lussac. It is, however, properlv called 
doors, sheet and tin plate, etc. Pop. Charles's law. Dalton published it in 
(1910)16,802; (1920)55,378. 1801: but Gay-Lussao. who stated it 

Gary School System. ?: ^^^^^'^ ^ ^^ ^^^ .^^^^^ *h« credit of haviner dis- 

wMAjr wvAxvv* K/jr»v^***, iiterarv and covered it, fifteen years previously, to 
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Citizen Charles. The law may be stated liquid condition. A molecule of a gas 
as follows: — The volume of a gaa main' flying about moves on in a straight Une 
tained under constant preature increcues till it meets another molecule, or till it 
for equal increments of temperature by impinges on a side of the containing 
a constant fraction of its original vol- vessel. Meeting another molecule the 
ume; and this fraction is the same what- two turn each other aside, just as two 
ever is the nature of the gas. A mass of billiard balls when they come into col- 
gas, whose volume is 1000 at 0° C, be- lision are both deflected from their previ- 
comes, at 100° C, 1366.5, the pressure ous paths. I'assing thence each flies on 
remaining constant. In virtue of these in a straight line till it meets another 
laws a gas may now be defined to be a molecule, and each is again deflected, 
substance possessing the condition of Whon the molecules impinge on the side 
perf(!ct fluid elasticity, and presenting of the vessel that contains the gas they 
under a constant pressure a uniform state rebound as a billiard ball does from the 
of expansion for equal increments of tern- cushion of the billiard table ; and th«> 
perature — ^a property distinguishing it perpetual shower of molecules that strike 
from vapor. There is, however, no known and rebound from the sides gives rise to 
gas that obeys these two laws perfectly ; the phenomenon of gaseous pressure, just 
thus, of the gases whose liquefaction as an umbrella held out in a hailstorm is 
has been attended with most difficulty pressed downwards owing to the numer- 
( oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic oua impulsive blows that act upon it 
oxide, nitric oxide, carburetted hydrogen Wlien the temperature of a ^as is raised 
and helium ) , all except hydrogen are more the energy of the molecules is increased, 
compressible than they should be theo- They strike with greater velocity, and 
retically, while hydrogen deviates slightly the number of blows on the side of the 
in the opposite direction, being less com- vessel is also increased. The pressure is 
pressible than Boyle's law would indicate, therefore greater ; and the law of Daltoa 
The other gases exhibit even greater or Charles is easily shown to be a con- 
deviations from Boyle's law, and the sequence of the kinetic theory. Boyle's 
amount of the deviation rapidly increases law also follows very simply from it ; for 
as the gas is brought nearer and nearer if we diminish the volume of the oon- 
to liquefaction. The law of Dalton or taining vessel to one-half, one-third, or 
Charles which gives for equal elevations to any other fraction of its original vol- 
of temperature equal increments of vol- ume, we increase the number of molecules 
ume is also deviated from by every gas, in a given space, a cubic Inch for in- 
and more and more so as the point of stance, in the same ratio. Consequently, 
liquefaction is approached. the number of impacts on a square inch 

The liquefaction of gases is effected by of the surface of the containing Tessel 
the application of cold or pressure, or ^»n also be increased in the same ratio, 
both combined. For any given pressure and the pressure will thus be increased 
there is a particular temperature at jn that ratio, too. It is estimated thst 
which the gas liquefies. At a certain ^n a cubic centimeter of gas at standard 
point, however, called by Andrews the temperature and pressure there are nine- 
critical point of temperature, the dis- teen million million million molecnles. 
tinction oetween liquid and gas appears Qoo Ligitting bt, as ordinarily nn- 
completely lost At and above this tem- ^•**> derstood, the application of car* 
perature no pressure that can be applied buretted and bicarburetted hydrogen gas. 
will convert the fluid into the form of that is defiant gas, to the lighting of 
a liquid even though the volume is dimin- buildings, streets, etc. In 1739 the Rev, 
ished by pressure so much as to make Mr. Clayton published a paper in the 
the density of the fluid greater than that Philosophical Transacfionn, on the lii- 
of the liquid obtained at lower tempera- flammable nature of the gases obtained 
tures. By 1908 all gases had been lique- bv the decomposition of pit-coal in heated 
fled, including the extremely rare hydro- close vessels; but no practical applies- 
gen and helium. tion of this discovery was made before 

The power of motion Inherent in all 1792. when Mr. W. Murdoch, a native of 
parts of aeriform matter is accounted Ayrshire, in the employ of Messrs. Watt 
for by the kinetic theory of gases, ac- and Boulton. lighted bis own house and 
cording to which a gas consists of an offices at Redruth on this prindple. In 
enormous number of molecules moving 1798 he erected a gas apparatus on a 
about with very great velocity. Great large scale at Soho Founary, Birmlnt* 
as is their number, however, the mole- ham. and in 1802 M. I^e Bon Uchted Ms 
cules are sparsely distributed through house in Paris by gas, and made a pro- 
space, in comparison with their distribu- posal to supply the whole dty. The Intro* 
tion when the substance is in the solid or duction of gas for pabllc Ugfatlag 



bowever, stronglr resisted, throagh tear the bfdraulic msin — a large boricontAl 
o( possible exploalan, it being tlrat tried pipe at first about half-filled with water 
ID tbe itr«eta in London in 1813. In — some separotioa is effected between the 
the United States the resistaoce con- liquid products of distillation and the 
tinned longer, Boston adopting it in 1822, saaeous, which bubble up throagh the 
New York in 1^!7 and I'bikdelphEa la liquid Into the upper portion of the main. 
1836. From this time coal gas became At the end of the main the liQuids fall 
the most common ilium tnaiiog agent by their greater gravit; in la tbe snnk 
wberever It could be prepared econom- reservoir known as the tar-well, while 
ically. Another kind ot gas for lightiag the gas is conducted to tbe condenser or 
bas lately come into use to some eiteot, refrigerator (c), a series of bent iron 
namely, icater-gai, produced from tbe tubes kept cool either by exposure to 
decomposition of water in the form of currents of air or by allowing water to 
Bteam by passing it through incandescent flow over them. Ip these there is a fur- 
fuel. Gas for lighting, however, has been ther deposit of tar and water, and the 
to a large extent superseded by electric- gas passes on to the washer, a series ot 
ity. See Water-giu. cells in which the gas is forced through 
Gas is obtained from coal, the best water or exposed to water spray for the 
■arts being those hitumlDOUS coals known removal of ammonia. The scrubber (d), 
In England b; the name of cannet, and which is eometlmes used in place of the 



Gu-*ark, sbomi in SeetJoo- 

in Scotland by the name of parroL The washer, is a large chamber filled with 
coal is distilled in retorts of cast-Iron coke kept constantly wet with sprays of 
(a), or now more generally of fire-clay, water. The gas in passing up the scrub- 
heated to a bright-red heat. As they ber leaves its last traces of ammonia and 
Issue from the ratort into the hydraulic Its compounds, and then enters the puri- 
main (b) tbe products ot distillation con- fiers (e), which are iron chambers con- 
tain vapora of tar and naphtha, togetbei taining a series of perforated trays on 
with steam impregnated with carbonate which are spread slaked lime (in the 
of ammonia and hydrosulphide of ammo- form of dry hydrate), or a miiture ot 
ninm. These vapors would condense in sawdust and oxide of iron. These re- 
the pipes in which the gas must be dis- move carbonic add and the greater por- 
trtboted, and would clog them up ; they tion of the sulphur compounds, and the 
must therefore be so far removed by pre- fas is then conveyed by means ot a pipe 
vious cooling as to cause no inconvenient <f') to the gaa-holder (o>, a storehouse 
.condensation at ordinary temperatures, or reservoir, in which it is sub.lccted to 
The crude gas contains, besides, sulphur- uniform pressure, and from which tt la 
etted hydrogen, the eombnstion of which discharged (t) into tbe street or other 
would eibale an offensive odor. Carbonic maina in ''he constant stream necessflrv 
add weakens the illnrainating power of to produce a steady flame from the bum- 
tbe gas. and has also to be removed. In ers in the bouses of tboee ualiiK It. Tbe 
29—1 
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<ra8-holdev, sotnetimes called a oft^oiMier^ plain jet, will produce a dear bright 
is usually a very large cylindrical air- Uame oijr extending or diyiding the aper^ 
tight structure or iron plates, dosed at ture of the Jet so as to expose larger 
top, open bdow, and oaTing the lower Burteoe of flame to the atmosphere. It 
end immersed in a water reserrolr. It la not, however, necessary to iAcresne 
is supported by chains passing over pul* the superficial area of the flame: it may 
leys on iron columns, the greater part of even be diminished with a more intensely 
the weight of the gas-holder being ooun- luminous effect by having instead of one 
terbalanced by weights attached to the aperture two small ones placed at an 
chains, so that it can ezerdse a certain angle to each other, so that the Jets may 
regulated pressure on the gas contained cross each other. This forms the untoo 
in it. Jet. Another form is the slit or Imtwinr 

The quantity of gas consumed by each burner, in which a clean slit is cut acroM 
consumer is measured by an instrument the top of the beak. In the Argand 
called a meter, of which there are two burner a circle of small holes supplies 
classes — the wet and the dry. Tne wet the gas, and a current of air is admitted 
meter is composed of an outer box about through the center of the flame, which is 
three-fifths filled with water. Within steadied and considerably increased u 
this is a revolving four-chambered drum, brilliancy by being surrounded by a ^ass 
each chamber being capable of contain- chimney. For the lighting of large halls 
ing a definite quantity of gas, which is an improvement called the sun-light ban 
admitted through a pipe in the center of been introduced. This consists of ringn 
the meter, and, owing to the arrangement of unioi^ jets. The incandescent gas 
of the partitions of the chambers, causes light is produced by the heat from a 
the drum to maintain a constant revolu- bunsen burner making incandescent a 
tion. This sets in motion a train of fragile mantle ot certain rare metals of 
wheels carrying the hands over the dials great resisting powers to heat, which 
which mark the quantity of gas consumed, yield an intense light when heated. Thb 
The dry meter consists of two or three is known as the Welsbach light. Bee ^Tal- 
ehambers, each divided by a flexible par- ural gaSy Producer oas, AoHpUne 999, 
tition or diaphragm, by the motion of GftSGOitme (gas-koin'), Gbobqi, an 
which the capacity on one side is dimin- ^■*"*'*'*8**^ English poet, bom la 
ished while that on the other is increased. 1535, educated at Cambridge, admitted 
By means of slide-valves, like those of a to Gray's Inn in 1555, Being disinber* 
steam engine, worked by the movement ited by his father, he served with dl»> 
of the diaphragms, the gas to be meas- tinctlon in Holland and was made pris> 
ured passes alternately in and out of oner by the Spaniards, but retnmed 
each space. The contractions and ex- safely to England, and died at Stamford 
pansions set in motion the dock work in 1577. He is chiefly remembered for 
which marks the rate of consumption, his blank- verse satire. The Steele Glas 
The diaphragms in all the chambers aire (1576), and the Complaint of Pkiiow$ene. 
so connected that they move in concert, a rhyming elegy (liS76>, but he wrote 

The profitable consumption of aas, two or three comedies and tragedies, 
whereby the strongest light can be had Oocuioicme ^^ Wiluak. an Eng- 
at the least expenditure of gas, depends ^«»»***'*8**^j Hgh judge of the Court 
considerably upon the form of the burner, of King's Bench, bom about 1350 ; died 
and the mode by which the flame is fed in 1419. He is chiefly famous for direct- 
with the air necessarv for its combustion, ^ig the imprisonment of the Prince of 
There must be a suSident supply of oxy- Wales (afterwards Henry V>, who bad 
gen to convert the carbon of the gas Into struck him in open court for condemtdng 
carbonic add, and the hydrosen Into one of his dissolute friends. He also de- 
water. If oxygen Is lacking, the flame dined to obey the king and sentence 
will be smoky from excess of carbon. In Archbishop Scroop to death, allecing that 
this case the remedy is either to reduce the law gave bim no power over the Ufr 
the supply of gas or incrcAHc the supply of an ecdesinstlc. In each case the Ung 
of air. This may be effected by modify- ultimately approved his action, 
ing the form of the burnpr. or in the OoaoAiiV ^irt.slc^WDi). an old dlvl»> 
case of the Argand burner by having a ^•••»*^**7 }„„ ^f Prance, between die 
different shspe of glsss chimnpy. As to Garonne, the sea. and the P:yrenee«. It 
the form of the burner, it has N^en found composes the departments of Raotes 
that a plain jet M inch in diameter at Pvrtfn^es, Oers. and Landes, with part 
the orifice, will not give a flame free of those of Baa Pvi^n^es. Bante Os- 
from smoke of a greater height than 2% ronne. I^t-et-Oaronne. and T^ra^43«« 
inches; but the same quantity of gas ronne. The Oascons. who ai« of mixed 
which would give a smoV^ flsme from a Basque and Qothit lescent, used to have 
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tiw cbanctu of being brave, falthfal, tai n« wrilwt |u eniinea. lAicIi tit- 
p«ciillftrl7 Unadoua ot parpose, bat much tnnpM to nae the ezploalve farce ol ron* 
(ITCH to boaiting, whence tbe word r»- powder, were made by Huygheni In 1670 
con node. 

Gas Enirine, T^^ ^""^ 'gas ««iiie' 

" i^HS*"'! ig now generBllj nwd 
lo coTer all types of heat eugliieB in 
which the power ia derived from the ooib- 
bustioQ of a mixture of air with a. gaseoni; 
liquid or pnlTeriied aolid fnel, uithm tb» 
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B.E.P. AetopteM Motor. 

ter^/combasu'o n engine ■ Is bIbd proper]/ V^ Abb* Hautefeuille in 1682. In 1791 
applied to this class to dlatingulA ft John Barker patpntedi in Englfmd a gaa 
from Bteam or hot air enginei, where the turbine, and in 17M Robert Street 
heat which energiiea the working aub- patented an oU enelne in which the oil 
atance, iuch as steam or air, la generated was first evaporated in the cylinder and 
In an external furnace. The fuels moat •^e^'F""^- Fol'owJnB Lebona design 
commonly used In gas enginea are coal of l^M, several eiperimental enginea for 
■as, water gaa, natural gas, producer gas, oal gae were developed between 1823 and 
Blalt furnace gas, gaaoline, oaptha ben- 1»42, but it waa not unti 1860 that a 
line, kerosene, fuel oil, crude petroleum, commercial engine was built by Len<rfr. 
alcohol, oil tar, and in some Instances In this engine the gas and air were 
Dowdered coaL drawn Into the cylinder in the first por- 

tion of the stroke ; the slide valve tben 
closed and the charge was Ignited. 
Many Lenoir engines were used, in spite 
ot the high gas consumption of 100 cubic 
feet per horse-power hour. 

In Otto and Langen's ' fre** piston ' 
engine of 1867 the weighted piston flew 
npward after the explosion, and turned 
Uie abaft on the return stroke by means 
of B ratchet gear. The consumption of 
gas was aboot 57 cubic feet per horse- 
power hour, but the engine was very 
noiay. In 1876 Dr. Otto brought out the 
first engine of the ' four-cycle ' type, 
working on a principle sureested Inde- 
pendently by Beau de Rochas In 1862. 
Thia is literally a ' tour-stroke-cycle,' re- 
IirT»aaAirCo*anwnoi.Eaonra<sn.»Tw»). ouiring two revolutions of the crank- 
•,inletfort«lmiituie;».*ata»-i«keti<ipi«on «"" P" P""" stroke, as follows r l^t 
ilii«i;4lriirtoor*,oyllnd«V/.flr.i.lie«lr(i.o™Dli- stroke, suction _ot charge; 2-retnm- 
c•M:l.lul^tim• t«>r: i, (ovenior; k, boles tor stroke, compression of charge; 8-ont 
■park-plu|R. stroke, exploslou or power stroke ; 4- 
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stroke, BQd tbs exhaust valve on the In 1893 Or. Budolf DieMl patented as 
fourtb. The compreaHlon of the gaa be- eniine in which air alone waa rniiif iiaai J 
fore Ignition gave much greater economr, to « preaaure of about OW lb*, per iq. 
In., reaching a temperature of abovt 
1000° i: The fuel waa Uien injected isto 
ttie cylinder in the form of a eprajr, aad 
Iniited apoDtaneouBlT in the heated air. 
The efficiency of tbe Dieiel engine fi 
high ; it can use low ^radea of fuel, t>Dt 
baa tbe diaadTantage of greater weight 
per bo rae- power. Dieael engine* an 
made both 2- and 4^ycle, aingle- and 
doable acting. One of tbe moat inlcrcM- 
iag modern developmentp of tbe gaa eit- 
glue la tbe growing nae of Dleael enginei 
lor marine propulsion. 
.Gaaer-" '- -^ 

automobile and moat aeronauBc 
motors, air cooling i« accompliabed bj 

SroTidinc the cylinders with radiatln| 
angea, Qua or pina, and a fan la gener 
ally employed. In moat stationary en- 
gines a water Jaclcet is used. Id anto 
mobiles tbe water is circulated by a pum[ 
or by thermal ayphon, cooled in a radia- 
tor and uaed over. 'In some engine* tht 
water la simply allowed to boil, and the 
J? latent heat or evaporatton abaorba tbt 

Two Ctcm EHawa. beat from tbe cylinder. 

,. J , 1- J . , . . Ignition of tbe charge ia moat com- 

w«kina-pi«OD: d. inlet-porl lor miitur. from' ?"»{", ',"■»" k ^* ^° f™'*^ ^P^ 

eiBok-cue; t. ianitcr. or spark-piui: /, /, eihiuit- Of electric Igoitlon are the Jump-Bpark or 

port mod -pipe; ir, intsC for >ir and fuel; A. deflKlor high tension, and the mabe-and-bl«ak 
to ptevmt inlet miiture from cranial ov*r (o spark, or low tensian. 

eihaim-port brfow u» piMon h« ri««l i^< tatur F,agfaft using fixed gaaea are arranged 
^™;^'!^'- ■*■ •™™«^™'; *■ ■™'' either with a mixing vJve for proporSft- 
aid «nDk..b.ft. . yjg _j^ ^^j g'^ ^,(^ ^^ra'^e Inlet 

reducing the consumption to 20 en. ft. valves for each. Enginea uaUif TolatQs 
per borae-powet hour. In 1881 Clerk de- hydrocarbona. aa insaliDe, benzine, alco- 
vised a two-cycte engine, receiving an im- hoi, etc, are eqalpped with tome fona 

Eulse every revolution, in whicb the ex- of carburetor tor vaporiiing tiie liquid 
aust took plncp at (he outer end of tbe and mixing It with the entering air. 
first stroke, and the fresh charge was at With kerosene and heavier oils sone 
once puabed in by a ^-oparate displacer form of pre-heating or Tolatlliutlon If 
piston ' or pump, flodern two-cycle en- commonly practiced, or else tbe oil ia io- 
ginea of small sixeR make une nt a cloaed Jected Into the cylinder. Some mgiiu-^ 
crank case instead of tbe displBCir cylia- will run on kerosene if started flrat iu 
der. Tbe first successful American en- a more volatile oil. Heavy tata and eves 
gine waa the Brayton in 1ST3. powdered coal can be Injected into tht 

Six-cycle enrlaes, compound engines cylinder, 
and a four-oycle engine with alternate The valves of the gaa engine were at 
strokea of different lengtha have been first of Ibe flat slide type, hnt higher 
built, aa also various types of gaa tut^ pressures brought tbe general use of tbe 
bines. mushroom -shaped poppet-valve actuated 

Tbe Lenoir engine was double-acting, by a cam-sbaft. A modern development 
Tbe first Otto engine was single-acting. Is the cylindrical sleeve trpe. conslstist 
I.e. received impulses only on one side of of one or two sleeves riding couceotric- 
the piston, and while two- snd fi>ur-<'>-rln nllT on the cylinder and actuated by 
engines are now made bnth uinele- and en'pntricH. A great advaotagv 1b the 
double-acting, by far tbe communesl type elimiratiun ot noise and wear la clalaad 
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for thla form. In two-cyde engines, so arallahle ia tbe fuel, as against 1% to 
called 'yalveless,' the yalves take the 20% for steam practice, 
form of porta uncoyered by the piston in fi^-Vill (gas'kil), Blizabetr Glbo- 
iU trayel. WttSikixx hobn, an English noyelist 

Gas-engine governors are divided into bom at Chelsea. England In 1810 ; died 
two general classes, the throttling type i^ 1865. i^ i832 she married WiUiam 
wMch varies the Quantity of the explosive GaskUl, a Unitarian minister. Mary 
mixture admitted to the cylinder, and the Barton (1848), a novel of factory life 
M.P^ ?^® , ^^P** 7*"1? ^® frequency brought her fame. This was foUowed by 
of tiie impulse strokes by pmittmg to many others, including the well-known 
ignite the charge in the cylinder when- Cranfard, 

ever the engine rises above a certain ^ ■•» ..^ w.^«,*» «^««»^*i„ -. 

given speed. QaS MantlCS, S?^ commonly as 

idea of the commoner tendencies are here r^V^ ?^ follows: A textile form is 
Sven" wiuiuviACi i«uu«;u^ic» «ic iicio jjj^tjed of cotton, ramie or silk, and this 

Stationary engines-smaUer powers, ?^"°oi? ^^'^ saturated in a bath contain- 
m<Stly icySe LS^uTsingle-c^linder^ ^"« ^®,P«^ .cent, .^orium nitrate and 2 
andJertiSl one- to fouUliSderf singl^f- -^.t. ce^^^^^ h^^fl^i^VfSJ 

Stationary engines— large powers, hori- ^"^^ ,?^*y ^%, *«^*^^L ^^li? *°1 «>«*- 
sontal, doJble-ISing. ^^SenSy two- yff^^ *?« Fw-iiMnS^thfSSnHl^ 2^ 
cyde. Built in aU sises up to 6,000 ^^^^ .^\ *^ <»?<*itig? t^« °if^5^®lv*^ 
horwfnower "|W^Jl exceedingly fragile. To impart to them 

Porteble'engines-^aU two- and four- ^^^i ?^^S!!S>7f.H^n^ t^^^^^^ 
cycle gasoline engines, one- and two-cylin- ?°j? transportation they are dipped in col- 
£r, v^tical an^ h^orizontal. 3ingle?ac^ ^o^-. ^^5^s^^^^ is wfat^ burns 

Automobile engines— mostly four-, six- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^\9l. *^"™^!: 
and eight-cylinder, vertical four-cycle^ Oasoline \^ o-lSn) . a highly volatile, 
single-acting engines: a few two-cycle. ^««v****w iiiflammable compound of 

Marine engines — small, for motor boatSL fluid hydrocarbons, resultint^* from the dis- 
one- to six-cylinder like automobile, but tillation of crude petroleum or coaL It 
with two-cycle engines common. is used in carbonizing water gas and as 

Marine engines — large, mostly Diesel, fuel in vapor stoves, lamps and in gas 
two- and four-cycle, miigle- and double- engines for automobiles and other pur- 
acting. Producer^gas engines have been poses. 

Aeronautic engines— similar to auto- CxaSOline-EleCtnC. tr£*road*tradn 
mobile engines, but wonderfully lighten- was introduced in Germany in 1913. It 
ed; also multi-cvlinder, V-shaped engines comprises a power car and ten trailers 
and revolving-cylinder engines. Two- and each of 6 tons capacity. The power car 
fo^cycl©* , ^ carries the generator set, viz., two Daim- 

The great advantages of gas engines ler motors of 126 horsepower each, driv- 
over steam are the absence of boilers, coal jng a dynamo installed in the center. The 
and ashes, and the higher efficiencies ob- current is transmitted to the electric 
Uinable. Small engines using city gas motors, actuating each of the wheels of 
are more economical than similar-sized the power car and trailers. • 
steam plants. Large steam plants pro- ^,. «« . ^«n*flo.»»«r- 

duce power for lower cost than city gas, OaSOline Engine Mrv.^» si ««^ 
but can be eaualled or bettered by pro- rt„_;„^ motor. Bee wa« 

ducer gas and h^ some t>pes of oil en- ^y^"^- /^„,v»\ - Ai^t^M^ ^* n.,*.^. 
gines. Modem producer-gas units con- Gasp6 l^^l'^ri/i.w "^n^ha £^h ^^^ 
sume less than l^^lbs. of coal per horse- ,^ «. t ^^^' ^^^^ ^^ *"*? J^u *v 
power hour. A Diesel engine will de- J?® P'--^y'^V*^ estuary, washed by the 
velop a horse-power hour on % lb. of g»^^o^ ^^ ,^^Sn?^is S^J^^^^'^ ^*«P* 
Texas petroleum. A consumption of 1 g^y is an inlet. The fisheries are valua- 
pint of gasoline per horse-power hour is ^^^' ^a8p4 Basm is a port on Gaspfi Bay. 
good practice for well-designed automo- rioflapiii^i (gas-sen'dfi; properly Gas- 
bile engines. With other forms of fuel ^»»»^*^^ send), Pierre, a French 
tbe efficiency varies with the type of en- philosopher and mathematician, born in 
gine and grade of fuel, but the total 1592; died in 1655. His Esfercitationet 
efficiency of well-desiraed gas engines Paradoxicw adverau9 Ariatoielem (1624), 
ranges from 10% to 35% of the energy while they gave great offense to the 
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AriatoteliaiiB, obtained him a canonry in acid taste and sour odor secreted bj 

the cathedral of Digne ; but a second the mucous membrane of the stomadt 

hook of Eweroiiationes excited so much and chief agent in the process of diges* 

enmity that he ceased all direct attacks tion. It is acid, and contains pepsin, 

on Aristotle. He strenuously maintained its essential nitro^nous principle, llip 

the atomic theory, in opposition to the activity of the fluid has been ascribed V* 

views of the Cartesians. His later works various acids present, lactic, acetic, anu 

are De Ftto, Moribua ei Doctrina Epicuri butyric, but it appears that free hydro- 

(1647), Syntagma PhilosophUg Eptcuri chloric acid is that which is secret^l by 

(1049), and lives of Tycho Brahe, (Joper- the stomach, the others being the prod- 

ulcus, PeuriMtch, and Regiomontanus ucts of change of food undergoing digni- 

(John Mliller). tion. The acid is necessary for the 




of various patterns are used for this pur- matters not being affected by it. (See 

pose, others take the form of logs of PepHn, ) Gastric juice also holds in solu* 

terra-cotta, pierced with holes for the out- tion various inorganic salts, chiefly dilo- 

flow of the gas. rides and phosphates, occasionally alsn 

Oastein (S^s'tln), or WiLDBAO Gas- abnormal substances such as urea, am- 

" TEIN, a watering-place in monia, salts, and biliary adds. It is 

Austria, 3(X)0 feet above the sea, 48 not possessed of any marked reactions 

miles south of Salzburg, with thermal with ordinary chemical reagents, dors 

springs (64° to KX)**) containing salt not become turbid by boiling, and gives 

and carbonates of magnesia and lime. It no strikini^ precipitates with acids, alka- 

fives the name to a treaty signed here in lies, or mineral salts. The amount se- 

865 by the Emperor of Austria and the creted daily in the human adult is esti- 

King of Prussia, the non-observance of mated to be about 14 pounds, but as it is 

whidi led to the German war of 1866. continually reabsorbed, there is no great 

n-ftflfprnmirnAfpA (gas-t^r-<>-mi-se'- quantity present at any one time. 

uasi^eromyceies ^^^ g ^^„^ Gastric Svstem ■" t^« p*""** <>' ^^ 

Gaston de Foix Cf^B-ton de fwA) , ^^-""^ oysxem, ^^ ^j^.^ ^, 

Uasion ae J? OIX )^^^^ ^^ Nemours! tribute to digestion, 

a French soldier, born in 1489, son of fl>a.atritis (gas-trl'tis), or Gastid- 

John de Foix, C3ount d'Estampes, and ^"•«"'**»'*» enteritis. See Bnteritu. 

Mary of Orleans, sister of Ix>uis XII. Gastrochaeiia ( IT a s-t r 6-k^n'a > . a 

whose favorite he became. At the age of ^••"•'**^*'**«'^""' genus of boring bl- 

twenty-three he routed a Swiss army, valves which are able to borrow their way 

rapidly crossed four rivers, drove the through coral and limestone, 

pope from Bologna, and won the cele- n>fi.AtroPTlPTnillfl (sas-trok-ne'mi-us). 

brated batUe of Ravenna (1512), but ^« «'*"*'"''""" the most external 

was killed in action. of three suiierficial muscles fonning the 

Aoaf ATiia (gas-td'ni-a), a dty, county calf of the leg nnd terminating above thr 

UaslOUa ^^^ ^^ q^^^^^^ ^j^ j^^^^ heel in the tendo Achittui. 

Carolina, 22 miles w. of Charlotte. It Aoatropiiti^ritifi (iras-tro-en-ter-rtis). 
has several cotton mills and numerous vas^rocnicriwa g^ Bnteritw. 
other industries. An important shipping n-a^tronods (gas-trA'pods). or Gait- 
point for cotton, etc Pop. (1910) 5758; ^"^•'**'F*'**" TiaioPODS, a class of mol- 
(10^) 12,871. luscs, consiKting of animals usually inhab> 
fteefnmiQ (ras-tor'nis), a large fos- i ting a univalve shell. The distinguishinc 
vraatviuxs ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^ ^y^^^ ^^^ characteristic is the foot, which is browi 

species, remains of which have been dis- muscular and disc-like, attached to the 
covered in the lower Eocene deposits of ventral surface. The class is divided Info 
Meudon, near Paris, and elsewhere. The two sub-daKses, the Branchiata or Branch- 
bones indicate a bird as tall as the os- iogastropoda, breathing water by gilK 
trich. and its structural peculiarities wid the Pulmonata or Pulmogastropoda. 
point to affinities with the Grallatores 6i?**t'"* Mr.hy a sort of lung appantos. 
or wading-birds. ^Hi® former include whelks and penwin* 
dikstnUoitL (gas-tral-gi-a), a severe Wes, etc. : the latter include slogs, etc. 

uasxrai^a , ^ ^^ stomach, Gastrostomy iS^^^'^^tr^ 

generally arising from indigestion. .^ , . "^ operation of forming 

rLi*«x_^A «• ^ . . AQ artificial ofiemng into the stomach 

mSXrea See OaMtrula, with the view of introducing food when It 
AA«4ivii» TniAA (gas'-trik jils), a clear cannot be received naturajl/ on aeooant 
vaivng ^Uioo eolortets 4uid with «n of obstruction or stricture of the nalkt. 
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